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Wab  Department,  Ordnance  Office, 

Waskiiigtony  October  1,  1880. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  of  War  : 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  principal 
operations  of  the  Ordnance  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30^  1880,  with  such  remarks  and  recommendations  as  the  interests  of  this 
branch  of  the  military  service  seem  to  require. 

The  fiscal  resources  and  expenditures  of  the  department  during  the 
year  were  as  follows,  viz  : 

AmouDt  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  appropriations  on  June  30,  1879.    $224, 848  45 

Amount  in  the  Treasury  not  reported  to  the  credit  of  appropriations  on 
June  30,  1879 3,086  94 

Amount  in  government  depositories  to  the  credit  of  disbursing  officers 
and  others  on  June  30,  1879 79,040  27 

Amount  of  api)ropriations  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1880 1,464,500  00 

Amount  refunded  to  ordnance  appropriations  in  settling  accounts  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1880 18,461  37 

Gross  amount  received  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1H80,  from 
sales  to  officers ;  from  rents ;  from  collections  from  troops  on  account  of 
losses  of,  or  damage  to,  ordnance  stores;  from  Chicago,  Rock  Island, 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Company ;  from  exchange  of  powder ;  from  sales 
of  condemned  stores;  and  from  all  other  sources  not  before  mentioned.      264, 008  ^ 

Total 2,053,945  71 

Amount  of  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1880,  in- 
clading  expenses  attending  sales  of  condemned  stores,  exchange  of 
powder,  &c $1,597, 742  33 

Amount  deposited  in  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880, 
as  proceeds  of  sales  of  government  property 157,915  39 

Amount  lapsed  into  the  Treasury  from  the  appropriation  "Ordnance  ma- 
terial," under  act  of  March  3,  1875,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1880 75 

Amount  transferred  from  ordnance  appropriations  in  settling  accounts 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1880 52  36 

Amoant  turned  into  the  "  surplus  fund  "  on  June  30,  1880 539  21 

Amonnt  in  government  depositories  to  the  credit  of  disbursing  officers 
and  others  on  June;j0,  1880 135,996  13 

Amonnt  in  the  Treasury  not  reported  to  the  credit  of  appropriations  on 
June  30,  1880 '. 7,155  44 

Amonnt  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  appropriations  on  June  30, 1880.       154, 544  10 

Total 2,053.945  71 
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The  duties  and  reapousibilities  of  the  Onluaiice  Department  are  fixed 
by  the  laws.  The  department  provides  arm  s  and  ordnance,  and  ordnance 
stores  for  our  sea  coast  defense,  and  the  Regular  Army  in  all  its  branches ; 
supplies  the  whole  body  of  the  militia,  the  Marine  Corjis  of  the  Xavy, 
all  other  departments  of  the  government  when  necessary  to  protect  pub- 
lic money  and  property,  and  the  thirty  colleges  authorized  to  receive 
arms.  It  does  more,  its  province  is  to  determine  on  the  best,  most  effi- 
cient, and  most  effective  war  material  for  the  service,  and  its  responsi- 
bilities in  this  regard  are  ever  present  and  never  ending.  The  product 
that  has  taken  years  of  study  and  trial  to  perfect  not  only  in  design,  but 
in  manufacture,  may  appear  to  the  user  so  simple  that  the  least  imper- 
fection will  insure  an  a(^l  verse  judgment.  No  one  who  has  not  had  prac- 
tical experience  can  understand  or  realize  the  many  and  complicated 
conditions  that  accompany  the  use  of  exi>losives,  whether  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  heavy  gun  to  pierce  the  thickest  armor,  or  of  the  small  metallic 
cartridge  that  has  well  nigh  revolutionized  modern  methods  of  warfare. 
It  is  easier  to  criticise  the  completed  product  than  it  is  to  overcome  the 
many  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  the  i»erfection*of  that  product.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  Ordnance  Department  has  enjoyed  a  large  measure 
of  success  in  the  performance  of  its  very  varied  and  most  important  duties* 

STATIONS  AND  DUTIES. 

The  officers  of  the  department  are  stationed  as  follows :  Two  at  the 
Ordnance  Office;  twenty-six  at  the  Arsenals;  five  at  the  National  Ar- 
mory ;  two  at  the  powder  depots ;  three  on  the  Ordnance  Board ;  two 
at  the  foundries ;  three  at  the  Agency  and  Pi-oving  ground ;  seven  at 
the  headquarters  of  Departments  and  Ordnance  depots ;  four  at  the  Mil- 
itary Academy;  two  on  special  service  in  the  Interior  Department;  one 
in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  two  on  sick  leave. 

During  the  fiscal  year  three  officers  of  the  line  have  been  transferred 
to  the  department,  after  examination,  as  required  by  law\ 

Rock  Island  Arsenal. — ^The  construction  of  workshops  at  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal  has  been  satisfactorily  prosecuted  under  the  skillful  and 
economical  management  of  Maj.  D.  W.  Flagler,  commanding,  and  lib- 
eral appropriations  for  that  arsenal  are  recommended. 

Benicia  Arsenal. — I  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  necessity  for  a 
new  maehine  shop  at  the  Benicia  Arsenal.  The  only  manufacturing 
establishment  on  the  Pacific  Coast  belonging  to  this  department  should 
be  provided  with  every  convenience  and  appliance  necessary  to  place  it 
on  a  working  basis.  That  coast  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  manufac- 
turing facilities  at  arsenals  three  thousand  miles  distant,  but  should  be 
in  a  manner  self-sustaining. 

Fowdsr  Depot — During  the  past  year  a  site  for  a  powder  depot  was 
selected  in  Morris  County,  New  Jersey,  far  removed  from  closely-settled 
neighborhoods,  but  convenient  to  railroad  and  canal  transportation. 
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The  site  has  been  purchased  and  steps  are  being  taken  hy  Major  Parker, 
commanding,  to  commence  the  erection  of  magazines,  and  continue  the 
work  as  rapidly  as  means  are  provided  by  Congress.  This  depot,  when 
storage  room  in  sufficient  quantity  has  been  provided,  will  relieve  the 
department  from  much  anxiety  and  responsibihty  in  regard  to  the  stor- 
age and  preservation  of  .gunpowder.  It  will  enable  us  to  remove  such 
a  dangerous  explosive  from  the  vicinity  of  our  cities,  and,  in  preventing 
its  deterioration,  by  storing  in  well-constructed  magazines,  repaj'  the 
cost  of  its  establishment  before  many  years. 

San  Antonio  Arsenal, — The  report  of  a  recent  inspection  of  the  San 
Antonio  Arsenal,  Texas,  by  one  of  our  ordnance  officers,  fully  justifies 
the  estimates  submitted  for  that  arsenal.  The  additional  land  so  often 
recommended  should  be  purchased,  new  storehouses  and  quarters 
should  be  at  once  erecte<l,  and  the  old  dilapidated  buildings  removed. 
In  the  long  series  of  yeai^s  during  which  that  arsenal  has  so  efficiently 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  Rio  Grande  frontier,  only  ordinary  and  minor 
repairs  have  been  made  to  the  buildings,  and  the  time  has  come  when 
more  substantial  repairs  and  new  constructions  are  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. We  need  shops  and  more  storage  room,  and  the  appropriation  of 
money  estimated  for  is  earnestly  recommended. 

Watervliet  Arsenal — At  the  Watervliet  Arsenal  all  work  has  been 
conducted  satisfactorily  to  the  department.  The  high  estimate  placed 
by  the  Army  and  militia  on  the  products  made  and  issued  at  that  arsenal 
are  due  to  the  great  experience  and  able  supervision  of  Col.  P.  V.  Hag- 
ner,  commanding. 

Ordnance  Depots. — The  ordnance  depots  established  at  Fort  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Cheyenne,  and  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  the  San  Antonio  and 
Fort  Union  Arsenals,  on  the  frontier,  have  been  of  the  greatest  conve- 
nience in  si)eedily  and  thoroughly  supplying  the  troops  in  the  respective 
departments. 

Frankford  Arsenal. — ^Fmnkford  Arsenal  still  continues  to  be  the  me- 
tallic cartridge  factory,  and  its  ammunition  is  without  a  superior,  judg- 
ing from  Army  reports.  It  has  for  some  time  been  my  intention  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  a  reloading  cartridge  as  an  economy,  and 
the  trials  and  experiments  conducted  with  that  in  view  will  soon  enable 
me  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion.  The  present  long-range  excitement 
points  to  heavy  charges  and  severe  recoils,  but  the  experience  of  other 
armies  and  a  little  reflection  convince  me  that  for  Army  purposes  the 
best  average  results  can  be  obtained  by  keeping  the  charge  within  mod- 
erate limits. 

Sandy  Hook  Proving  Ground. — Estimates  for  buildings  and  improve- 
ments at  the  Sandy  Hook  Proving  Ground  have  been  submitted.  The 
interesting,  important,  and  successful  labors  that  have  been  and  are 
being  conducted  there  fairly  deserve  the  fostering  care  of  Congress,  and 
I  recommend  liberal  api)roprlations  for  the  proving  ground. 
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•  UNITED  STATES  TESTING-MACHINE. 

This  extraordinary  machine  is  now  in  successful  operation  at  the 
Watertown  Arsenal,  under  the  command  of  Col.  T.  T.  S.  Laidley,  Ord- 
nance Department.  The  appropriation  made  last  session  for  its  care 
and  operation  will  enable  us  to  fully  test  its  cai)abilities  and  make  a 
substantial  beginning  toward  the  testing  of  metals. 

This  machine  is  considered  the  most  perfect  testing-machine  in  the 
world;  equally  able  to  test  a  single  h  r  and  the  largest  colunin;  accu- 
rately testing  specimens  by  either  tension  or  compression  with  any  load 
desired  from  1  pound  to  800.000  pounds,  the  specimens  being  of  any 
length  from  one  inch  to  thirty  feet.  Its  determinations  are  of  great 
Talue  to  the  departments  of  the  government  and  to  the  scientific  and 
industrial  interests  of  the  whole  country. 

The  memorial  of  the  inventor  of  this  machine,  Mr.  A.  H.  Emery,  pre- 
sented to  Congress  at  the  last  session,  asking  for  additional  compensa- 
tion and  reimbursement,  with  a  favorable  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Claims  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  herewith  submitted.  I  re- 
spectfrilly  recommend  favorable  action  thereon. 

MILITIA. 

"Congress  shall  have  power ^ — 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execnfce  the  laws  of  the  UdIod,  snpprem 
inBnrrectionSi  and  repel  invasions. 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving 
to  the  States,  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the  oflScers,  and  the  authority  of  train- 
ing the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress. 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Qov- 
emment  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  *  *  *  keep  troops,  or  ships  of 
war,  in  time  of  peace,  *  *  *  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such 
imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

This  is  the  language  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
Invite  attention  to  the  completeness  of  the  authority  granted  to  Con- 
gress by  these  provisions. 

In  my  last  annual  report  this  subject  was  discussed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  some  recommendations  were  made  in  the  interest  of  a  more 
e£Qcient  organization,  a  more  complete  armament  and  equipment,  and  a 
more  thorough  disciplining  of  the  militia. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  Committee  on  the  Militia  of  the 
Housfe  of  Representatives,  after  mature  consideration,  reported  a  bill  (H. 
R.  6638),  accompanied  by  a  report  (No.  763),  which  I  submit  herewith. 

That  report  gives  an  interesting  history  of  the  militia  laws,  from  the 
first  action  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  its  series  of  resolutions  of 
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July  18,  1775,  aud  discusses  in  detail  the  proposed  law  which  it  now 
recommends.    In  its  closing  paragraphs  the  committee's  report  says : 

While  the  proposed  biU  scarcely  involves  the 

POWERS  OF  CONGRESS  AND  RIGHTS  OP  THE  STATES, 

yoar  committeo  deem  it  proper  to  present  its  bearings  on  those  points  in  order  that 
no  question  may  arise  in  regard  to  them. 

There  is  no  feature  in  our  form  of  government  in  which  the  powers  of  the  General 
GoTemment  and  the  rights  of  the  States  are  so  intimately  interwoven  as  in  the  Juris- 
diction over  the  militia.  One  of  the  stated  primary  causes  for  forming  the  Union 
was  to  '*  provide  for  the  common  defense."  In  the  opinion  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
•titation,  a  weU-regulated  militia  was  the  essential  means  of  providing  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  and  they  accordingly  framed  the  clause  to  provide  that  Congress  shall 
baye  power — 

"To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing 
rach  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving 
to  the  States  respectively  the  appointment  of  the  otticers,  and  the  authority  of  train- 
ing the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress." 

The  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  clause  are  clearly  and  distinctly  stated  and 
scarcely  admit  of  misinterpretation.  The  States  are  expressly  limited  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  officers  and  to  training  the  militia,  aud  in  training  it  according  to 
the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress.  If  the  power  conveyed  to  Congress  by  the 
words  ''organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining"  could  be  doubted,  the  debates  of  the 
Federal  Convention  are  sufficiently  clear  to  remove  them.  The  committee  that  re- 
ported the  clause,  on  being  asked  the  scope  of  the  powers  that  they  intended  to  convey, 
replied  that  they  meant  by  ''  organizing,"  proportioning  the  officers  to  the  men ;  by 
**  arming,"  not  only  to  provide  for  uniformity  of  arms,  but  the  authority  to  regulate 
the  modes  of  furnishing  them,  either  by  the  militia  themselves,  the  State  governments 
or  the  National  Treasury ;  and  by  ''disciplining,"  to  prescribe  the  manual  exercise, 
OYolntions,  Slc,  and  that  laws  for  disciplining  must  involve  penalties  and  everything 
Booeesary  for  enforcing  penalties. 

The  debates  of  the  Federal  Convention  on  adopting  the  clause,  though  short,  are 
pertinent. 

Mr.  Mason,  who  introduced  the  subject,  thought  that  all  power  over  the  militia 
■hoald  be  vested  in  the  General  Government,  which  he  subsequently  modified  by  sug- 
^ing  that  this  absolute  power  should  be  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  militia  at  a  time, 
that  by  serving  in  rotation  the  whole  body  would  fiually  be  disciplined. 

Mr.  Madison  thought  that  the  regulation  of  the  militia  naturally  appertained  to  the 
authority  charged  with  the  public  defeuse,  that  it  did  not  seem  in  its  nature  divisible 
between  two  distinct  authorities,  and  that  the  discipline  of  the  militia  is  evidently  a 
^national  concern,  and  ought  to  be  provided  for  in  the  National  Constitution. 

The  clause  as  reported  by  the  committee  had  but  little  opposition,  it  being  conceded, 
aa  stated  by  Mr.  Kandolph,  that  reserving  to  the  States  the  appointment  of  the  otHcers 
was  all  the  security  they  needed.  Mr.  Dayton  and  Mr.  Ellsworth  expressed  themselves 
in  favor  of  placing  greater  limitation  on  the  power  of  Congress,  but  a  motion  made 
Jot  that  purpose  received  only  one  vote,  that  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  wto  moved  it,  and  the 
elmnaf ,  as  it  now  stands,  was  therefore  adopted  with  a  marked  unanimity  in  sentiment 
and  Tote. 

We  have  only  adverted  to  the  question  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  as  a 
natter  of  historical  interest  in  connection  with  the  general  subject,  for  whatever  ques- 
tion there  may  be  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  existing  law,  or  of  some  of  the 
plans  heretofore  suggested  for  reorganizing  the  militia,  none  can  possibly  arise  on  the 
proposed  bill,  for  it  is  a  happy  solution  of  all  the  constitutional  questions  involve.l. 
There  is  not  a  compulsory  feature  in  the  bill.    It  simply  siys  to  the  States  that  if  they 
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will  by  their  own  laws  provide  for  and  enforce  such  requirements  as  Congress  deems 
necessary  to  secure  an  eflieient  militia,  Congress  will  exercise  its  unquestioned  con- 
atitutiunal  power,  and  provide  for  arming  such  militia  out  of  the  National  Treasury. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides ;  '^That  the  militia  shall  be  divideil  into 
two  classes;  the  active,  to  be  known  as  the  National  Guard;  and  the 
inactive,  to  be  known  as  the  reserve  militia.'' 

Section  7  limits  the  number  of  the  ''active''  militia  to  not  more  than 
seven  hundred  for  each  Representative  or  Delegate,  that  is  an  aggregate 
for  the  whole  country  of  about  200,000  men,  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Guard.  The  "inactive"  militia  will  be  composed  of  the  remainder  of 
the  "  abled-bodied  male  citizens"  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five,  which  amount  to  over  fi,000,000  of  men.  It  is  thus  seen  that  only- 
one  out  of  every  thirty  men  will  be  enrolled  in  the  National  Guard,  which 
is  surely  a  very  stnall  fraction  of  the  population  for  so  large  a  country 
geographically  as  the  United  States. 

The  end  and  aim  of  this  bill  is  to  organize,  arm  and  discipline  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  able-bodied  men,  but  to  do  so  so  perfectly  that  the 
country  may  at  all  times  be  in  possession  of  200,000  soldiers — citizen 
soldiers,  as  distinguished  from  the  Begular  Army — but  soldiers  in  fact, 
in  organization,  in  discipline,  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  ready  at  a  moment's 
call  to  take  the  field. 

To  do  this  thoroughly  and  eflFectually  requires  arms,  clothing,  equip- 
age, time  expended  in  camp,  enthusiasm  and  encouragement  from  the 
top  through  all  the  grades  to  the  private  soldier  at  the  bottom,  but  first 
of  all  a  liberal  appropriation  by  Congress  to  start  and  give  a  healthy 
im[>etus  to  the  movement. 

The  object  of  this  bill  is  simply  stated  by  the  committee  in  its  report : 
"  That  if  they  {the  States)  tcill  by  their  laws  provide  for  and  enforce 
such  r€2uire)nents  as  Congress  deems  necessary  to  secure  an  efficient  militia^ 
Congress  tcill  exercise  its  unquestioned  comtitutional  power^  and  provide 
for  arming  such  militia  out  of  the  National  Treasury, ^  And  with  thisin 
view  its  leading  features  are  thus  stated : 

First.  To  substitute  a  volunteer  militia,  limited  in  number  in  time  of  peace,  for  the 
existing  compulsory  system  that  applies  to  the  whole  bodv  of  the  people,  and  which 
has  become  so  inapplicable  as  to  be  utterly  disregarded. 

Second.  To  make  such  provisions  as  will  aid  and  encourage  the  formation  of  volun-  ' 
teer  organijzations,  remove  the  disparity  in  their  numbers  and  discipline  that  exists 
between  diiferent  States,  and  promote  their  efficiency  to  a  common  standard  that  wiU 
make  them  available  for  »U  the  purposes  for  which  a  militia  in  required. 

Third.  To*abolish  the  present  system  of  a  permanent  appropriation  to  provide 
arms  and  equipment's  for  the  militia,  and  substitute  provisions  prescribing  with  what 
arms  and  equipments  the  militia  shall  be  furnished,  and  on  what  conditions — leaving 
it  in  the  discretion  of  Congreah  to  regulate  the  annual  appropriations  for  that  purpose. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  section  19  of  this  bill,  empowering  the 
President  to  order  any  part  of  the  militia  into  the  United  States  serv- 
ice, because  it  authorizet>  him  in  terms  "  To  issue  his  orders  for  that 
[)urpose  to  such  officers  of  the  active  militia  as  he  may  think  proper.'' 
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As  the  couimittee's  re]>ort  very  correctly  states,  this  provision  does  "not 
differ  materially  from  existing;  law.''  The  act  of  February  28,  1795, 
"  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia,''  &c.,  authorizes  the  President 
"To  issue  his  orders  for  that  ])urpose  to  such  officer  or  officers  of  the 
militia  as  he  shall  think  proper,''  and  section  1642,  Kevised  Statutes, 
uses  the  same  words ;  so  that  it  would  seem  that  this  objection  is  raised 
ill  ignorance  of  the  law  passed  eighty -live  years  ago,  and  which  has 
remained  unrepealed  to  this  day. 

While  not  claiming  absolute  perfection  for  its  provisions,  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  such  legislation  will  be  timely  and  wise,  show  on 
the  part  of  Congress  an  interest  in  this  most  important  arm  of  the 
national  i)ower,  convince  those  who  have  labored  so  faithfully  to  keep 
alive  a  healthy  military  spirit  in  the  militia  that  their  efforts  have  not 
been  in  vain,  and  will  place  the  lighting  portion  of  Ihe  country  in  a  con- 
dition for  prompt  and  efficient  action. 

This  bill  reaches  in  its  effect  every  portion  of  the  country,  spreads  the 
facilities  for  making  good  soldiers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  neglects  no  portion,  however  remote  or  inaccessible,  and 
supplies  the  means  for  traiiang  a  nucleus  of  soldiers  in  every  locality 
about  which  in  time  of  need  regiments  and  armies  may  rally.  It  will 
place  the  country  in  condition  of  active  preparation  for  emergencies, 
and  show  to  the  world  that  the  citizens  of  this  country  are  its  soldiers. 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  committee  in  its  report  are  as  follows: 

From  this  review  of  the  subject  your  cuuiniittee  are  natiHtied  that  time  has  solved 
those  difficulties  of  the  militia  system  for  which  the  wisdom  of  our  predecessors  could 
find  no  acceptable  remedy,  and  that  the  great  increase  in  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try now  makes  it  not  only  practicable  but  desirable  to  substitute  the  volunteer  sys- 
tem for  enforced  militia  duty  in  time  of  peace.  The  subject  is  one  on  which  there 
never  have  been  any  political  differences,  and  on  which  none  should  exist.  Wash- 
ington, as  the  exponent  of  the  Fedcralistj^,  was  unceasing  in  his  efforts  to  procure  leg- 
islation, and  Jefferson,  as  the  leader  of  the  Anti-Federalists,  was  even  more  importu- 
nate in  urging  it.  In  view  of  these  facts,  and  of  the  fact  that  we  now  have  practi- 
cally no  militia  system,  and  that  the  strength  and  perpetuity  of  our  republican  form 
of  government  largely  depend  on  the  existence  of  a  well-regulated  militia,  we  indulge 
the  hope  that  the  subject  will  receive  the  earnest  consideration  which  it  deserves,  and 
that  some  decisive  action  will  be  taken  on  it. 

As  bearing  directly  upon  this  subject,  I  submit  copy  of  Senate  Ex. 
Doc.  22,  45th  Congress,  2d  session,  being  my  reply  to  the  several  points 
of  inquiry  embraced  in  Senate  resolution  of  13th  of  December,  1877J  in 
regard  to  the  militia. 

For  many  years,  in  my  Annual  Reports  and  in  other  ways,  I  have 
urged  upon  Congress  the  wants  of  the  whole  body  of  the  militia,  and 
the  necessity  for  legislation  thereon.  The  permanent  appro[)riation  of 
#200,000,  ample  no  doubt  in  1808  for  a  population  of  eight  millions,  has 
proved  entirely  inadequate  for  a  population  of  nearly  tifty  millions,  and 
a  country  washed  by  two  oceans,  with  over  three  thousand  miles  be- 
tween their  shores.    The  laws  on  our  statute  books  for  organizing  the 
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militia  are  obsolete  in  part,  and  in  part  inoi>erdtive.  They  were  prob- 
ably found  all-suf!icient  for  the  militia  in  the  early  portions  of  our  his- 
tory Antli  a  small  population,  the  country  sparsely  settled,  and  no  grand 
centers  of  busy,  bustling,  thriving  people;  but  in  our  present  condition^ 
with  an  immense  territory  bordere<l  by  powerful  neighbors,  with  im- 
mense wealth  and  the  greatest  prosperity,  with  a'  present  and  a  future 
tJie  envy  and  admiration  of  the  nations,  these  laws  are  insufficient. 
They  should  be  replaced  by  others  that  will  more  surely  and  practically 
carry  out  the  views  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  satisfy  the 
present  wants  and  future  demands  of  our  people. 

The  bill  under  consideration  may  not  be  complete  in  its  provisions  nor 
perfect  in  its  details,  nor  sufficiently  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  but  it 
fixes  our  active  volunteer  militia  within  practicable  limits,  makes  it  an 
intelligent  living  force  that  can  be  utilized  and  controlled,  and  brings 
the  protection  of  a  legalized  armed  body  of  our  citizens  within  easy 
reach  of  every  portion  of  the  country. 

I  have  therefore  the  honor  to  recommend  this  subject  to  your  favora- 
ble consideration,  in  the  hope  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  receive 
your  approval,  and  that  Congress  will,  at  its  next  session,  pass  the  bill| 
and  make  liberal  appropriations  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  active 
militia. 

TARGET  PRACTICE — CREEDMOOR. 

The  interest  manifested  in  rifle  firing  throughout  the  Army  has  cul- 
minated in  the  victory  gained  at  Creedmoor  by  the  Army  team  from  the 
Division  of  the  Missouri.  In  the'  international  military  match,  Septem- 
ber 16, 1880,  the  contest  for  the  Hilton  shield  was  narrowed  down  to 
the  three  Army  teams,  and  to  one  each  from  New  Jersey,  Connecticut^ 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  Missouri  team  took  the  prize,  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  teams  coming  next  in  order.  The  scores  were  as  follows :  Mis- 
souri, 1,023;  Atlantic,  1,014;  Pacific,  1,004;  New  Jersey,  972;  Connec- 
ticut, 959 ;  Pennsylvania,  954. 

The  Amiy  and  Navy  Journal,  in  its  issue  of  September  25,  1880,  page 
149,  speaking  of  last  year's  contest,  says : 

It  was  now  conceded  that  the  rifles  as  well  as  the  men  had  something  to  do  in  th©*^ 
victory  of  New  York^s  marksmen,  and  during  the  winter  of  1879-'80  the  Onlnance 
Department,  U.  S.  A.,  sought  to  perfect  a  rifle  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  team, 
should  win.  This,  as  the  records  of  the  match  prove,  they  have  most  successfully  ac- 
complished, and  the  rifle  used  by  the  Army  teams  in  1H80,  with  its  six-groove  barrel, 
Bjiecial  eights,  increased  ammunition,  and  perfect  stock,  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
weapons,  military,  that  we  have  ever  seen. 

That  the  Army  teams,  and  officers  and  soldiers  individually,  have  done 
the  service  great  honor  at  Creedmoor  is  conceded  by  all,  but  the  Army 
should  not,  and  will  not,  forget  to  give  with  lavish  hand  the  fullest 
credit  to  those  of  the  volunteers  who  established  the  firing  ground  at 
Creedmoor,  and  succeeded  so  well  in  satisfying  the  country  of  the  cry- 
ing necessity  for  the  best  marksmen  among  our  people.    These  contests 
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will  tend  to  draw  closer  the  fraternal  relations  that  should  always  exist 
between  the  volunteers  and  regulars,  a  bond  of  brotherhood  that  should 
be  as  intimate  in  peace  as  it  must  ever  be  in  war,  and  this  Department 
will  in  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  assist  the  volunteer  militia  by  every 
means  in  its  power. 

3IULITARY  EDUCATION  AT   COLLEGES. 

Section  1225,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  act  of  July  5,  1876^ 
authorizes  the  issue  of  arms,  artillery,  &c.,  to  colleges  where  an  officer 
of  the  Regular  Army  has  been  detailed,  the  number  not  to  exceed  thirty, 
&c.  This  law  calls  for  material  modifications.  There  should  be  more 
permanency  in  the  detail  and  in  the  institution  that  is  to  receive  these 
benefits. 

As  each  State  is  expected  to  organize  its  portion  of  the  National 
Guard,  it  should  have  also  the  educational  facilities  for  the  instruction 
of  its  young  men  in  military  art  and  science.  To  this  end  the  law  should 
increase  the  number  of  colleges  entitled  to  receive  arms,  &c;,  allowing 
one  college  to  each  State  to  be  selected  by  the  legislature  thereof,  and 
an  additional  one  or  more  for  the  larger  States  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  whole  number  not  to  exceed  fifty.  Service  at  a 
college  should  not  be  considered  optional  with  the  officer  detailed,  but 
be  fixed  as  a  military  duty  to  which  all  officers  are  liable,  only  to  termi- 
Date  at  the  discretion  of  the  War  Department.  Governmental  super- 
insion  and  inspection  of  these  colleges  as  regards  military  training, 
discipline,  and  study,  should  be  a  condition  attached  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  liberality  of  the  general  government.  The  providing  of  officers 
and  arms  makes  these  colleges,  in  a  sense,  a  very  important  portion  of 
the  military  establishment,  because  of  the  direct  intiuence  they  must 
exercise  over  the  efficiency  of  the  militia,  supplying,  as  they  will  from 
year  to  year,  a  number  of  competent  instructors. 

ARMAMENT   OF  FORTIFICATIONS. 

The  appropriation  for  armament  at  the  last  session  of  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is,  I  trit>t,  an  indication  of  a  liberal  policy  on  the  part 
of  Congress  towanl  this  iiMlifs|iensable  arm  of  the  national  defense. 

In  making  this  appropriation  Congress  included  in  the  item  "the 
manufacture  of  four  iminoved  breech-loading  twelve-inch  rifled  guns,'^ 
and  the  debates  clearly  show  that  it  was  the  intention  thsjt  these  four 
should  be  at  once  made.  It  as  clearly  apjieared  that  the  selection  of  the 
system  wa.s  left  to  the  Ordnance  Dei>artment,  under  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  the  exi)ectation  was  as  plainly  stated  that  the  system  used 
would  be  the  one  that  had  so  successfully  stood  the  test  at  the  Sandy 
Book  pro\^ng  ground. 

The  want  of  certain  portions  of  plant  to  enable  the  foundries  to  un- 
dertake the  manufacture  of  guns  larger  than  any  heretofore  umde  in 
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this  couutry,  and  the  necessity  that  the  department  shouhl  snpply  a 
portion  of  it  in  aid  of  the  enterprise,  the  long  and  tcdions  examinations 
and  cahnilations  to  reach  the  exact  cost  that  wonhl  pay  the  foundries  a 
fair  profit  for  their  labor  and  risk,  delayed  tlie  placing  of  contracts  for 
some  time.  All  this  has,  however,  been  satisfactorily  settled,  and  the 
work  will  be  pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  a«  possible. 

No  stronger  argument  in  favor  of  large  annual  appropriations  can  be 
stated  than  the  fact  that  the  first  of  these  four  guns  will  be  completed 
and  delivered  to  us  in  sixteen  montbs,  the  second  in  eighteen  months, 
the  third  in  twenty  months,  and  the  fourth  in  twenty-two  months,  or 
about  two  years  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  making  the  appropriation. 

The  money  that  may  l>e  expected  from  year  to  year  is  so  uncertain  as 
to  quantity  that  the  foundries  are  not  justified  in  running  the  risk  of 
making  such  ample  preparation  of  plant  as  the  increased  size  of  modern 
ordnance  requires  to  insure  a  large  yearly  product.  Two  years  to  com- 
plete four  guns  is  the  very  best  that  can  be  done  by  the  foundries  with 
all  the  assistance  this  department  can  render.  May  I  not  ask  that  it  be 
recommended  to  Congress  to  increase  the  appropriation  of  last  year, 
make  it  a  permanent  one,  if  possible,  that  the  existing  condition  of 
things  may  be  so  far  improved  by  Congressional  encouragement  as  to 
enable  our  foundries  to  perfect  their  establishment  so  as  to  do  the  largest 
amount  of  work  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Liberal  appropriations 
for  the  armament  of  our  forts  are  of  the  first  importance,  and  cannot  be 
too  strongly  urged. 

In  my  last  annual  report  reference  was  made  to  the  trial  of  an  11  inch 
muzzle-loading  rifle  converted  from  a  15-inch  smooth-bore,  which  had 
been  fired  only  33  rounds.  The  test  for  endurance  of  this  gun  was 
afterwards  continued  to  a  veiy  successful  conclusion  ;  401  rounds  were 
fired,  27  being  with  90  lbs.  of  powder  and  495  lbs.  shot*;  174  with  90  lbs. 
of  powder  and  543  lbs.  shot,  and  three  with  95  lbs.  powder  and  540 
lbs.  shot  (see  report  herewith).  This  tiial  affords  additional  evidence  of 
the  strength  of  this  system  of  gun  construction,  which  had  been  so  suc- 
cessfully proven  in  the  trial  of  the  8-inch  rifles. 

The  8inch  breech  loading  rifle^  which,  at  the  date  of  my  last  annual 
report,  had  only  been  fired  202  rounds,  has  been  further  tested  for  en- 
durance up  to  501  rounds,  489  of  which  were  with  battering  charges  of 
35  lbs.  powdier  and  180  lbs.  shot.  The  report  of  the  Ordnance  Board 
concludes  as  follows : 

The  endurance  of  this  system  of  gun  construction,  and  the  endurance  as  well  as  the 
successful  manifestation  of  the  breech  mechanism,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  have 
been  satisfactorily  established,  and,  in  its  judgment,  the  department  is  warranted  in 
their  adoption  for  future  new  constructions,  as  weU  as  in  future  conversions  of  smooth- 
bore into  rifled  guns. 

I  ftilly  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ordnance  Board. 
The  cluimhered  Sinch  rifle. — The  decided  advantages  resulting  from 
the  use  of  chambers  for  heavy  charges  having  been  demonstrated  by 
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testing  a  3-inch  rifle,  it  was  decided  to  chamber  one  of  the  8-inch  rifles. 
The  preliminary  firings  were  so  satisfactory  that  I  directed  the  firing  of 
100  rounds  with  maximum  charges  of  55  lbs.  powder  and  180  lbs.  of  shot. 
The  detailed  report  of  the  Ordnance  Board  is  herewith  submitted.  Its 
conclusions  are  as  follows : 

This  experiment  shows  that  with  pressures  entirely  within  the  limits  of  safety  the 
increased  velocity  due  to  chambering  has  increased  the  power  of  the  8-inch  rifle  about 
one-third,  and  that  the  increase  of  power  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  accuracy  of 
fire.  The  wear  of  bore  incident  to  the  higher  charge  with  the  111  rounds  fired  seems 
DO  great«*r  than  that  in  the  nnchambered  gun  with  the  35-pound  charge. 

Tlie  system  of  chambering  in  all  future  conversions  or  new  construc- 
tions is  re<*ommended. 

The  battering  charge  of  the  ordinary  8-inch  rifle  is  only  35  lbs. 
powder  and  180  lbs.  shot.  By  chambering,  we  are  enabled  to  increase 
the  powder  charge  from  35  to  55  lbs.  Its  penetration  at  1,000  yards 
-will  l>e  9.93  inches,  the  ordinary  rifle  giving  only  7.73  inches.  The  9-inch 
English  rifle  gives  8.76  inches,  so  that  by  the  use  of  the  chamber  the 
energy  of  the  8-inch  has  been  increase<l  beyond  that  of  the  next  higher 
caliber,  English— a  most  satisfactory  result. 

The  report  of  the  constructor  of  ordnance  includes — 

The  report  on  a  breech-loading  chambered  field  rifle  converted  from  a 
3-inch  wrought-iron  gun  gives  the  details  of  construction  by  which,  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  we  are  enabled  to  utilize  the  large  number  of  muzzle- 
loading  wrought-iron  guns  now  on  hand.  The  trial  has  been  so  conclu- 
sive that,  with  your  approval,  six  of  these  guns  are  now  being  prepared 
for  issue  to  the  artilley  for  test  in  actual  service. 

The  report  on  a  steel  and  iron  field  carriage  for  the  breech -loading 
riflt  mentioned  above  gives  the  details  of  its  construction.  It  is  the 
intention  to  supply  these  carriages  that  they  may  be  tested  with  the 
guns  in  the  batteries  of  artillery.  The  introduction  of  metal  carriages 
for  the  field  service  has  not  been  a  necessity  until  now,  because  of  the 
large  8ui)ply  of  those  made  of  wood,  but  the  advisability  of  substituting 
metal  for  wood  was  recognized  in  the  experimental  iron  carriages  made 
by  Colonels  Rodma  i  and  Benton  fourteen  years  ago. 

Among  the  papers  submitted  are : 

The  report  of  the  construction  of  the  8-inch  chambered  rifle  referred  to 
heretofore ; 

Captain  Smith's  interesting  progress  report  on  experimental  cannon 
powders^  and  Lieutenant  Whipple's  valuable  report  on  tests  of  bar  iron 
used  in  the  fabrication  of  wrought-iron  tubes  for  converted  guns. 

In  closing  this  brief  summary  of  the  labors  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment on  the  great  gun  problem  we  can  fairly  lay  claim  to  have  achieved 
great  success.  As  the  use  of  gunxiowder  in  full  battering  charges,  con- 
tinuously and  thoroughly  applied,  is  the  only  means  that  can  be  entirely 
relied  upon  as  aflbrding  a  sure  and  crucial  test  for  endurance,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  our  system  of  conversion  has,  from  actual  experiments 
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on  our  proving- ground,  i)roved  a  success  for  all  calibers  and  kinds  tested,- 
and  up  to  eleven  inches  in  bore.  We  have  therefore  the  strongest  i-ea- 
sons  to  hoi)e  for  equal  success  in  the  production  of  new  guns  of  yet  higher 
natures,  made  on  the  same  general  principles  of  construction — applicable 
alike  to  muzzle-loading  and  breech-loading  systems-— and  this,  too,  while 
attaining  all  the  advantages  of  the  latest  improvements  in  the  more 
recent  products  of  European  nations. 

It  is  but  justice  to  give  full  credit,  for  what  has  thus  far  been  so  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  to  liieut.  Col.  S.  Crispin,  constructor  of  ordnance, 
and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Ordnance  Board,  Lieut.  Col.  T.  G.  Baylor 
and  Maj.  C.  Comly,  and  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Treadwell. 

EXPERIMENTAL   GUNS. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  6, 1872.  appropriating  funds 
for  the  procurement  and  tests  of  experimental  rifled  ordnance  of  heavy 
calibers  (to  be  selected  by  a  board  of  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  to 
be  appointed  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War)  the  department,  under 
the  authority  of  law,  has  procured,  amongst  others,  several  guns  which 
are  now  on  hand  at  the  proving-ground  at  Sandy  Hook  awaiting  trial. 
These  guns  are  the  Woodbridge  10-inch  rifle,  the  Thompson  12-inch 
breech-loading  rifle,  the  Sutclitt'e  9-iuch  breech-loading  rifle,  the  Lyman 
multi-charge  gun,  and  the  Mann  8-inch  breech -loading  rifle. 

The  Woodbridge  gunha^  been  fired  10  rounds;  the  Thompson  2  rounds; 
the  Sutcliffe  20  rounds ;  the  Mann  11  rounds,  and  the  multi-charge  gun 
3  rounds. 

As  they  were  provided  for  experiments  and  tests,  and  none  have  so 
far  been  made  to  any  extent,  and,  in  view  of  the  developments  to  be«ex- 
pected  regarding  the  numerous  questions  involved  in  gun  constructions, 
both  muzzle-loading  and  breech-loading,  and  to  be  made  in  furtherance 
•of  the  solution  of  the  ballistic  questions  now  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  military  world,  and  the  improvements  to  be  developed  in  powders, 
projectiles,  the  system  of  rifling,  etc.,  the  trial  of  these  guns,  as  contem- 
plated by  law,  to  fully  test  these  different  inventions,  should  be  insti- 
tuted by  the  department.  I  have  accordingly  estimated  for  $117,600, 
which,  if  appropriated,  will  enable  me  to  have  the  merits  of  these  differ- 
ent systems  fully  determined. 

PROFESSIONAL  PAPERS. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  several  interesting  professional  papers  by 
officers  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  herewith  submitted.  Among  the 
most  important  are — 

The  report  on  the  Gardner  Machine  Gun  by  the  Ordnance  Board,  show- 
itig  it  to  be  one  of  simple  construction,  easily  manipulated,  and  of  sure 
action.    A  few  have  been  procured  for  trial  in  the  field. 
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REPORTS  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTOR   OF   ORDNANCE. 

Lieut,  CoL  8.  Crupirij  Ordnmice  Department 

Appendix  8. — Construction  of  a  3.17.incli  muzzle-loading  rifle. 

Appendix  8*. — Construction  of  an  3.18-inch  breech-loading  chambered 
rifle. 

Appendix  8^ — Construction  of  an  iron  field  carriage  for  a  3.18-inch 
breech-loading  rifle. 

Appendix  8^ — Construction  of  an  8-inch  muzzle-loading  rifle  (con- 
verted) with  an  increased  pitch  of  rifling. 

Appendix  8^. — Construction  of  an  8-inch  muzzle-loading  chambered 
rifle  (converted). 

Appendix  8®. — Progress  report  on  experimental  cannon  powders. 

Appendix  8^. — Tests  of  bar  iron  used  in  the  fabrication  of  wrought - 
iron  tubes  for  converted  rifles. 

REPORTS  OF  THE  ORDNANCE  BOARD. 

Lieut.  Cols,  /Sf.  Crispin  and  T.  G,  Baylor  and  Maj,  C.  Comly^  Ordnance 

Department 

Appendix  9. — Field,  siege,  and  sea-coast  artillery. 
Appendix  9». — Rifled  and  spherical  projectiles. 
Appendix  9^ — Beporton  11  inch  muzzle-loading  rifle,  No.  1. 
Appendix  9**. — Keport  on  8-inch  breech-loading  rifle,  No.  1. 
Appendix^. — Report  on  8-inch  muzzle-loading  chambered  rifle,  No.  28. 
Appendix  9®. — Report  on  3.18-inch   breech-loading  chambered  rifle. 
No.  774. 
Appendix  9^. — ^Report  on  powders  for  4.5-inch  siege  rifles. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Appendix  10. — Annual  report  of  the  principal  operations  at  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal,  1880,  Maj.  D.  W.  Flagler^  Ordnance  Department,  com- 
manding. 

Appendix  11. — Description  of  a  machine  for  printing  paper  targets, 
and  a  bari^ack  gun  rack,  devised  by  Maj.  D.  W.  Flagler^  Ordnance 
Department. 

Appendix  12. — Report  on  a  new  cartridge  annealing  furnace,  by  Lieut. 
CoL  J.  M.  Whittemorej  Ordnance  Department. 

Appendix  13. — Description  of  an  arm-rack  for  company  quarters,  by 
Copt.  F.  H.  Phippftj  Ordnance  Department. 

Appendix  14. — Report  on  foreign  life-saving  apparatus,  by  Lieut  D. 
A.  Lyle^  Ordnance  Department. 

Appendix  15. — Description  of  a  new  method  of  fastening  faking  boxes 
for  the  life-saving  service,  by  Lieut  D,  A.  Lyle^  Ordnance  Department. 

Appendix  16. — De8crii)tive  report  on  two  galvanized  sheet-iron  faking 
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boxes  designed  for  the  life-saving  service,  by  Lieut  D.  A.  Lyle^  Ord- 
nance Department. 

Appendix  17. — On  the  U.  S.  testing  machine. 

Appendix  18. — On  the  militia. 

Appendix  19. — ^Trial  of  the  Gardner  machine  gun. 

Appendix  20. — Gallery  target  practice. 

Appendix  21. — Benton's  electro-ballistic  machine  for  determining  the 
velocity  of  projectiles. 

Appendix  22. — Carriage  for  the  LoweU  battery  gun,  by  CoL  P.   V. 
Uagner^  Ordnance  Department. 

Appendix  23. — Keport  on  the  Welden  range  finder,  by  Lieut  A.  R. 
Russell  J  Ordnance  Department. 

Appendix  24  — Instructions  for  the  care  and  use  of  cartridge  reloading 
tools,  by  Lieut  CoL  J.  M.  Wkittemorej  Ordnance  Department. 

Appendix  25. — Extreme  ranges  of  military  small-arms,  by  CoL  J.  G. 
Bimfon  and  Capt.  John  E,  Greer j  Ordnance  Department. 

Appendix  20. — The  most  powerful  rifled  guns,  howitzers,  and  mortars 
existing  in  1880,  by  Capt,  Charles  S,  Smith,  Ordnance  Department. 

Appendix  27. — Showing  stations  and  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department  on  the  1st  of  October,  1880. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  V.  BENET. 
Brigadier- General  J  Chief  of  Ordnance. 


APPENDIX  1. 

SUUement  of  principal  articles  procured  by  fabrication  at  the  arsenals 
and  by  purchase  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1880. 

Class  I. 

15  Gatling  guns,  caliber  .45, 10  barrels,  long. 
5  Hotchkiss  breech-loading  mountain  guns,  caliber  1.65  inches. 

1  breech-loading  chambered  wrought-iron  rifle,  caliber  3.20 

inches. 

Class  II. 

2  carriages  and  limbers  for  Hotchkiss  revolving  guns,  caliber  1.5 

inches. 
5  carriages  for  Hotchkiss  mountain  guns,  caliber  1.65  inches. 
1  iron  carriage  for  breech-loading  rifle,  caliber  3.20  inches. 
1  carriage  and  limberfor  Gatling  gun,  caliber  .45. 
10  carriages  and  limbers  for  Lowell  battery  guns,  caliber  .45. 

3  gun  carriages  for  Life-Saving  Service. 
25  Laidley  cavalry  forges. 

Class  III. 

100  ammunition  boxes  for  Lowell  battery  guns. 
50  feed  cases  for  Gatling  guns. 
5, 000  feed  cases  for  Lowell  battery  guns. 

45  gun  covers,  various. 
52  handspikes,  various. 

165  harness  bags. 

5  sets  harness  for  Hotchkiss  mountain  guns. 
402  Coston's  pouches  for  Life-Saving  Service. 
212  paulins,  12  by  15  feet. 
100  paulins,  8  by  10  feet. 
200  securing  stakes. 

3  pa^k  saddles  for  Hotchkiss  mountain  carriages. 
18  sponge  covers,  various. 

46  sponges  and  rammers,  various. 
40  tube  pouches. 

118  vent  covers. 
36  vent  pieces. 
50  wipers  for  mortars. 

Classes  IV  and  V. 

3,000  1.5-inch  "Hotchkiss  shells. 
4, 200  1.65-inch  Hotchkiss  shells. 

20  2.9inch experimental  shot,  Butler's. 
50  3-inch  Butler  case  shot. 
180  3-inch  Butler  shells. 
1, 005  3-inch  Sawyer  canister. 
25  3.18inch  experimental  shot. 
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25  3.18-incli  experinieutal  shells. 
245  3.15-mcli  expennieutal  Butler  shot. 
50  3.18-iiich  Hotchkiss  shells. 
100  3  inch  shot,  Mann's. 
10  3iueh  shot,  Siblev. 
1,285  8  inch  Butler  shot 
25  8-inch  Dana  shot. 
20  8-inch  Reilly  shot. 
5  8-inch  Varney  shot. 
15  8-inch  JUitler  shells.  Navy. 
5  8-iuch  Butler  shells. 
125  11-ineh  Butler  shot. 
40  8-inch  mortar  shells. 

Class  YI. 

1  Hotchkiss  niaj^azine  carbine,  caliber  .45. 
5, 385  Springfield  carbines,  caliber  .45. 

13  Hotchkiss  magazine  rifles,  caliber  .45. 
1,500  Hotchkiss  magazine  Xavy  rifles,  caliber  45. 

14,502  Springfield  rifles,  caliber  .45. 

5(K)  Springfield  cadet  rifles,  caliber  .45. 
2,000  Colt's  revolvers,  caliber  .45. 

14  cadet  swords. 

103  sabers  for  cavalry  and  field  officers. 
5  officers'  swords. 


3  soldiers'  knives. 


Class  VII. 


10,  200  curry  combs. 
10, 000  horse  brushes. 

8, 000  saddle  blankets. 

1,  018  felt  saddle-cloths. 

7,000  meat  cans. 

4,  005  tin  cups. 

4,  502  hair  cinchas. 

7, 848  sets  knives,  forks,  and  spoons. 
5G,  818  ap])endages  for  small-arms. 

Class  YIII. 

46,  783  cartridge  bags,  filled. 
1, 209,  780  carbine  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .45. 
1, 925,  000  rifle  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .50. 
3, 875, 947  rifle  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .45. 
21, 000  rifle  blank  cartridges,  caliber  ,r>>^, 
375, 140  rifle  blank  cartridges,  caliber  .45. 
5, 400  blank  cartridges  for  (Catling  gun,  caliber  .^45. 
44,  400  revolver  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .50. 
100, 228  revolver  ball  cartiidges,  caliber  .45. 
490  revolver  blank  cartiidges,  cidiber  .45.  * 
3, 500, 300  lead  balls,  caliber  .45. 
500  explosive  bullets. 
82,  700  i)ounds  hexagonal  powder. 
13, 2C2  pounds  musket  powder. 
2, 350  pounds  English  X)ebble  powder. 
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1, 800  i>ounds  cannon  powder. 
273, 160  irictioa  primers. 

4, 170  electiic  cannon  primers. 
5, 630, 000  small-arm  cartridge  primers. 
201, 800  powder  charges. 

250  llotcbkiss  percussion  fuses. 
2, 000  fuses,  various. 

Class  IX. 

230  blocks,  various. 
118  chocks,  various. 

2  Laidley  gun  lifts. 

1  hand  cart. 

9  handspikes,  maneuvering. 

1  lifting  jack. 

89  rollers,  various. 

38  shifting  jilanks. 

13  platforms,  for  mortars. 

10  platforms  for  siege  carriages. 

68  Laidley  revolving  targets. 

16  cast  iron  targets. 

Class  X. 

535  sabots,  various. 

330  tin  straps.     * 
116, 114  spare  parts  for  siijallarms. 
41, 976  p<arts  of  infantry  equipments. 

685  parts  of  cavalry  a<;couterments. 
44, 537  parts  of  horse  equipments. 

571  parts  of  artillery  carriages,  various. 
73, 000  cartridge  shells,  caliber  .45. 
49, 835  cartridge  bags,  empty,  various. 

Miscellaneous. 
1, 164  arm  chests. 
9,  799  boxes,  packing,  wood. 
4, 212  tin  cans. 

96  packing  cases,  Madigan's. 

10  sets  packing  cases,  Evan's. 

2  bullet-pressing  machines. 

3  cartridge  crimping  and  tapering  machines- 
1  cartridge-gauging  machine. 

1  cartridge-heading  machine. 
3  bullet-lubricating  machines. 
1  cartiidge-weighing  machine. 
1  rolling  machine. 
1  star  gauge  ring  and  points. 
213  sets  reloa*ling  tools  for  small-arm  cartridges. 
74  cast-iron  heating  stoves  for  quartermaster's  department. 
526  boxes  leather  blacking. 
69, 825  pounds  barrel  molds. 
395, 626  pounds  gun  steel. 
157, 155  pounds  sheet  copper. 
707, 847  pounds  iron  beams. 
30, 957  pounds  leather. 
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4, 119  sides  leather. 

259  gallons  lacquer. 
8, 198  pounds  harness  oiL 
664  gallons  coal  oU. 
378  gallons  cosmoline  oiL 
199  gallons  engine  oil. 
2, 351  gallons  lard  oil. 
5, 211  gallons  linseed  oil. 

827  gallons  neatsfoot  oil. 
3, 240  gallons  sperm  oil. 
19, 528  pounds  paint. 
37, 458  pounds  rope,  twine,  and  thread. 
26, 292  pounds  white  lead. 
19, 385  bushels  coal. 
2, 598  tons  coal. 
7, 112  tools  and  utensils. 


APPENDIX  2. 

Statement  ofordnancej  ordnance  stores j  cfcc.,  issued  to  the  military  establish- 
metUy  excliisive  of  the  militiay  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1880. 

Class  I. 

7  Gkitling  guns,  caliber  .45, 10  long  barrels. 
2  Gatlmg  gons,  caliber  .45, 10  short  barrels. 
2  Hotchkiss  revolving  cannon,  caliber  1.5. 

8  Hotchkiss  mountain  guns,  caliber  1.65. 
10  3-inch  rifled  guns. 

1  3.5-inch  Blakely  guns. 
6  4.5-inch  siege  guns. 

5  6-pounder  bronze  guns. 

6  light  12-pounder  bronze  guns. 

6  12-pounder  mountain  howitzers. 
6  20-pounder  Parrott  guns. 

2  30-pounder  Parrott  guns. 
51  8-inch  rifled  guns. 

6  8-inch  siege  mortars. 

.  Class  II. 

2  beds  and  frames  for  short-barrel  Gatling  guns. 
4  tripods  Tor  short-barrel  Gatling  gun. 
2  Gatling  gun  carts. 

1  Gatling  battery  cart. 

7  carriages  and  limbers  for  long-barrel  Gatling  gun,  caliber  .45. 

2  carriages  and  limbers  for  Hotchkiss  revolving  cannon,  caliber 

1.5  inch. 

8  carriages  for  Hotchkiss  mountain  guns,  caliber  1.65  inch. 
13  carriages  and  limbers  for  3-inch  rifles. 

4  3-inch  caissons  and  limbers. 

5  6-pounder  carriages  and  limbers. 

4  6-i)ounder  carriages  without  limbers. 

9  12-pounder  carriages  and  limbers. 

1 12-pounder  carriage  without  limber. 

4  12-pounder  caissons  and  limbers. 

2  12-pounder  mountain  howitzer  carriages. 

6  12-pounder  prairie  carriages  and  liml^rs. 
4  4.5-inch  siege  carriages  and  limbers. 

2  30-pounder  Parrott  carriages  and  limbers. 
51  8-inch  casemate  carriages  and  chassis. 
1 15-inch  Bodman  carriage  and  chassis. 
1  20-inch  Eodman  carriage  and  chassis. 

1  24-pounder  mortar  bed. 
6  8-inch  siege  mortar  beds. 

2  10-inch  siege  mortar  beds. 
13  Laidley  cavalry  forges. 

4  i>ortable  cavah^  forges. 
1  tipaveling  forge  "A^  and  limber. 
1  battery  wagon  "  C  '^  and  limber. 
1  limber  for  traveling  forge. 
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Class  III. 

180  harness  bags. 
102  rear  eccentric  axle  bars. 
61  long  friction  clamp  bars. 
61  short  friction  clamp  bars. 
6  elevating  bars. 
102  maneuvering  bars. 
6  pinch  bars. 
2  budge  barrels. 

6  baskets  for  mortar  implements. 
23  fuse  blocks. 
2  pass  boxes. 
2  iron  forge  buckets. 

1  wooden  forge  bucket. 

28  iron  sponge  buckets. 

8  wooden  sponge  buckets. 
39  iron  tar  buckets. 
35  gutta-percha  water  buckets. 

8  iron  water  buckets. 
26  leather  water  buckets. 

10  papier-mach<^  water  buckets. 
10  watering  buckets. 

2  gunners'  calipers. 
13  pointing  cords. 
30  fuse  cutters. 

13  fuse  extractors. 

3  copper  powder  funnels. 
156  gunners'  gimlets,  field. 

4  gunners'  gimlets,  siege. 

6  ftise  gouges. 

29  maneuvering. handspikes,  wood. 
13  shod  handspikes. 

47  trail  handspikes. 

12  trail  handspikes  for  Gatling  carriage. 

5  trail  handspikes  for  prairie  carriage. 
84  sets  harness  for  2  lead  horses. 

73  sets  harness  for  2  wheel  hoi^ses. 
2  sets  draught  harness  for  mountain  howitzer  carriage. 

7  sets  harness,  1  hoi*se,  for  Hotchkiss  mountain  gun. 

6  sets  harness,  2  horses,  for  Laidley  forge. 

1  set  harness,  2  horses,  for  Gatling  cart. 
69  gunners'  haversacks. 

7  pendulum  hausses,  6-pounder. 

9  pendulum  hausses,  3inch. 

9  {>endulum  hausses,  12.poiinder. 

2  pendulum  hausses,  mountain  howitzer. 

1  shell  hook. 

13  tow  hooks. 

5  ladles  and  staves. 

2  common  lanterns. 

3  dark  lanterns. 
12  globe  lanterns. 

3  magazine  lanterns. 
122  lanyards  for  friction  primei*8. 

6  mauls. 
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15  i>owder  measures. 
33  paulins,  5  by  5  feet. 
17  paulins,  C  by  10  feet. 

4  paulins,  10  by  10  feet. 
1151  paulins,  12  by  15  feet. 
65  gunners'  pincers. 

9  i>luinmets. 

4  gunners'  pouches. 

28  pendulum  bausse  pouches. 

6  vsight  pouches. 
SS  tube  pouches. 
24  prolonges. 

3  gunners'  quadrants,  brass. 

2  rammers  and  staves,  4.5-inch. 

3  rammers  and  staves,  8-inch. 

1  fuse  saw. 

5  pack  saddles  and  bridles. 

2  tangent  scales. 

3  scrapers  for  cannon. 
12  scrapers  for  shot. 

2  pendulum  hausse  seats. 
1  quadrant  seat,  Zalinski's. 
1  trunnion  sight  seat. 

1  sight,  Quinan,  modified. 

4  breech  sights,  4.5-inch. 

5  front  sights,  3-inch. 

2  front  sights,  4.5-inch. 

3  front  sights,  mountain  howitzer. 
2  gunners'  sleeves. 

6  cannon  spikes. 

33  sponge  covers,  Gpounder. 
11  six)nge  covers,  3inch. 
2  sponge  covers,  4.5-inch. 
43  sponge  covers,  12-pounder. 
11  sponge  covers,  12-pounder  mountain  howitzer. 

4  sponge  covers,  30-pounder. 

1  sponge  and  rammer,  Hotchkiss  mountain  gun. 
31  sponges  and  rammers,  6-pounder. 

47  sponges  and  rammers,  3-inch. 

2  sponges  and  rammers,  4.5-inch. 

59  si)onges  and  rammers,  12-pounder. 

3  sponges  and  rammers,  field  howitzer. 

27  sponges  and  rammers,  mountain  howitzer. 

1  sponge  and  staff,  3  inch. 

4  sponges  and  staves,  12-pounder. 

2  sponges  and  staves,  8-inch. 
8  pointing  stakes. 

:200  securing  stakes. 
71  thumb-stalls. 

7  tompions,  6-pounder. 
14  tompions,  3-inch. 

8  tompions,  4.5-inch. 
.10  tompions,  12-pounder. 

1  tompion,  12-pounder  mountain  howitzer. 

2  tompions,  20-pounder. 
•1  tompion,  30-pounder. 
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4  tompions,  S-incli  mortar. 
13  tompions,  10-inch. 
9  tompions,  15inch. 
284  vent  covers. 
36  vent  pieces. 

•  43  vent  punches,  field. 
60  wipers  for  mortar. 

216  priming  wires,  field. 
24  priming  wires,  siege. 
20  worms  and  staves,  field. 

1  worm  and  staff,  siege. 
23  fuse  wrenches. 

Implements  for  long-barrel  Oatling  gun^  caliber  .45.. 

350  feed  cases. 

7  clamps  for  worm  gear. 
15  gun  covers. 

7  drifts. 

7  shell  drivers. 
10  headless  shell  extractors. 

6  oscillators. 

7  brass  wiping  rods. 
7  lock  screw  drivers. 
7  small  screw  drivers. 
7  T  screw  drivers. 

4  peep  sights. 

7  adjusting  screw  wrenches. 

3  pin  wrenches. 

7  rear  guide  nut  wrenches. 

Implements  for  short-barrel  Gatling  gun,  caliber  .45., 

204  feed  cases. 
\        2  clamps  for  worm  gear. 
3  gun  covers. 
3  shell  drivers. 

2  oscillators. 

2  brass  wiping  rods. 

2  lock  screw  drivers. 

3  small  screw  drivers. 
2  T.  screw  drivers. 

•  2  adjusting  screw  wrenches. 

1  elevating  screw  wrench. 

2  pin  wrenches. 

2  rear  guide  nut  wrenches. 

6  gun  covers,  Gatling  gun,  caliber  .50. 

3  gun  covers,  Gatling  gun,  caliber  1  inch. 

Implements  for  HotchJciss  revolving  gun. 

2  sets  accessories,  feed  cases,  &c. 
2  gun  covers. 

4  wiping  rods. 
2  peep  sights. 

7  sets  implements  for  Hotchkiss  mountain  gun. 
4  gun  covers  for  Hotchkiss  mountain  gun. 
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Classes  IV  and  V. 

1, 543  1.5-inch  Hotchkiss  projectiles. 
3;  210  1.654nch  Hotchkiss  projectiles. 

108  2.9-inch  Parrott  canister. 

250  3-inch  shot. 

657  3-inch  shell. 

630  3-inch  case.     . 
30  3-inch  canister. 

268  12-pounder  howitzer  shell. 

316  12-i)ounder  case. 

264  12-pounder  canister. 

202  4.5-inch  shot 

375  4.5  inch  shell. 

200  30-pounder  shot. 

250  30-pounder  shell. 

200  100-pounder  shot. 

100  lOOpoander  shell. 
10  200-i)ounder  shot. 

60  200pounder  shell. 
1, 400  8-inch  shot. 

580  8-inch  shell. 
297  lOinch  shell. 
100  13-inch  sheU. 
210  15-inch  shell. 

Class  VI. 

302  Hotchkiss  magazine  carbines,  caliber  .45. 
6, 670  Springfield  carbines. 

300  Qotchkiss  magazine  rifles,  caliber  .45. 
16, 367  Springfield  rifles. 

35  Springfield  rifles,  officers'  model. 
100  Springfield  rifles,  caliber  .50.* 
6  rifle  muskets,  caliber  .58. 
1, 185  Colt's  revolvers,  caliber  .45. 

4  Colt's  revolvers,  caliber  .44. 

332  Schofield's  Smith  and  Wesson  revolvers,  caliber  .45., 

19  double  barrel  breech  loading  shot  guns. 
112  artillery  sabers. 
489  cavalry  sabers. 

50  officers'  sabers. 

14  cadet  swords. 
132  musicians'  swords. 

56  noncommissioned  officers'  swords. 

5  officers'  swords. 
296  trowel  bayonets. 

Class  VII. 

108  artillery  saber  belts. 

61  artillery  saber  belt  plates. 
88  carbine  cartridge  boxes. 

1, 635  carbine  cartridge  pouches. 

2, 447  carbine  slings. 

2, 219  carbine  sling  swivels. 
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1, 222  pistol  cartridge  pouches. 

2, 560  pistol  holsters. 

1, 867  cavalry  saber  belts. 

1,  897  cavalry  saber  belt  plates. 

138  saber  knots. 
35  brace  yokes  and  stay  straps. 
2, 377  steel  bayonet  scabbards,  Hoffman's  attachment. 
1, 208  steel  bayonet  scabbards  and  frogs,  hook  attachment. 

662  trowel  bayonet  scabbards. 
13,  697  canteens  and  straps. 
1, 828  carrying  braces. 

120  shoulder  braces. 
7, 030  cartridge  belts. 

49  shoulder  belts  and  i)lates  for  bayonet  scabbard. 
4,  910  cartridge  boxes,  McKeever's. 

100  cartridge  boxes,  Xo.  1. 
51  cartridge  boxes,  Xo.  2. 

1,  469  cartridge  loops. 

4,  310  clothing  bags  and  straps.  ^ 

5, 238  coat  and  blanket  straps. 

301  bayonet  scabbard  frogs,  hook  attachment. 

184  sliding  frogs. 

7,  859  forks. 

6,  541  gun  slings. 

8,  757  haversacks  and  straps. 
8,  090  knives. 

7,  763  meat  cans. 

363  intrenching  tool  scabbards. 
190  sheaths  for  knife. 
7,  798  spoons. 

4  non-commissioned  officers'  swords,  belts,  and  plates. 
327  pairs  stay  or  steady  straps. 

50  musicians'  waist  belt«  and  plates. 
7,  3(59  tin  cups. 

13S  con-commissioned  officers'  waist  belts  and  plates. 
2  non-commissioned  officers'  waist  belt  plates. 
3, 075  privates'  waist  belts. 
2, 926  privates'  waist  belt  plates. 
115  valises. 
64  valise  straps. 
19  extractors  and  recappers. 
19, 843  headless  shell  extractors. 
11  ball  molds  (2  balls),  pistol. 
2  ball  molds  (4  balls),  rifle. 
3, 816  tumbler  punches. 
7, 314  jointed  ramrods,  steel. 
346  wiping  rods,  pistol. 
580  wiping  rods,  wood. 
14, 566  screw  drivers. 
4,  518  combination  screw  drivers. 

2  clamp  screw  drivers. 
1, 151  pistol  screw  drivers. 
861  spring  vises. 
768  brush  wipers  and  thongs. 
940  blanket  bags. 

2,  817  curb  bridles. 
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1,  383  watering  bridles. 

391  cruppers. 
0, 295  curry  combs. 
1, 405  hair  cinchas. 

279  leather  girths. 
1,  350  linen  girths. 
Ij  933  halters  and  straps. 
10, 412  horse  brashes. 
2, 301  horse  covers. 
8, 137  lariats. 
1,  017  links. 
0, 985  nose  bags. 
3, 009  picket  pins. 
1, 39«  saddles. 

4,  017  saddlebags. 

487  artillery  saddle  blankets. 

5,  787  cavalry  saddle  blankets. 
887  saddle  cloths. 

4, 254  side  lines. 
435  forage  sacks. 
873  carbine  sockets. 

4,  053  spurs. 

5, 301  spur  straps. 

1,  851  stirrups. 

2,  081  stirrup  straps. 

23  stirrups  with  guidon  sockets. 
2,  892  surcingles. 

Class  VIII. 

SMALL-ARM  A^DIUNITION. 

1, 500  Gatling  ball  cartridges,  caliber  1  inch. 

5,  000  Gatling  blank  cartridges. 

5,  000  carbine  b^l  cartridges,  caliber  .50. 
70,  000  rifle  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .50. 
7, 000  rifle  blank  Cartridges,  caliber  .50. 
2,  232, 080  carbine  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .45. 
4,  954,  974  rifle  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .45. 

1, 000  rifle  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .45  reloading. 
284, 900  rifle  blank  cartridges,  caliber  .45. 
555, 900  revolver  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .45. 
184, 800  revolver  blank  cartridges,  caliber  .45. 
1, 100  revolver  ball  catridges,  caliber  .44. 
300  buckshot  cartridges. 
1, 520, 409  small-ann  cartridge  primers. 
15, 000  percussion  caps. 

20  pounds  duck  powder. 
17, 579  pounds  rifle  powder. 
500  i)Ounds  shot. 

AM3IUNITI0N  FOE  FIELD   GUN. 

100  blank  cartridges,  4.5-inch  gun. 
0, 800  blank  cartridges,  12-pounder  mountain  howitzer. 
15, 903  blank  cartridges,  12.pounder  gun. 
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6, 000  blank  cartridges,  6-pounder  gun. 
20, 278  blank  cartridges,  3-inch  gun. 
1, 000  blank  cartridges,  2  pounds  charge. 
730  blank  cartridges,  1  pound  charge. 
3, 818  blank  cartridges,  J  pound  charge. 
38, 000  lubricating  disks. 
133,000  paper  dishs. 
3, 071  assorted  fuses. 
100  pounds  quick  match. 
2  yards  slow  match. 
1, 000  pounds  blasting  powder. 
16, 805  pounds  cannon  powder. 
8, 000  pounds  mammoth  powder. 

600  pounds  mealed  jwwder. 
35, 489  pounds  mortar  i>owder. 
2, 000  electric  primers. 
125, 125  friction  primers. 

Class  IX. 

7  fencing  bayonets,  cadet. 
103  whole  blocks. 
60  half  blocks. 
52  quarter  blocks. 

6  treble  blocks. 

2  quadruple  blocks. 
12  double  blocks. 

1  single  block. 

5  lifting  blocks. 

1  set  blocks  for  mounting  15-inch  gun. 

2  sets  piUly  blocks. 

1  snatch  block. 

4  pointing  boards. 

2  cradle  bolsters. 
2  capstans. 

2  handcarts. 

1  sling  chain. 

2  sling  cart  chains. 

4  trunnion  chains. 
17  gun  chocks. 

5  chocks,  mechanical  maneuvers,  15-inch  gun. 
45  roller  chocks. 

51  wheel  chocks. 

1  collar  for  gin. 

1  cradle  for  moving  heavy  gun. 

1  crane  for  15inch  gun. 

1  derrick. 
1, 000  disks,  paper  targets. 
24  bulls  eyes  and  centers  A. 
12  bulls  eyes  and  centers  B. 

4  gin  falls. 
30  danger  flags. 

1  field  and  siege  gin. 

2  garrison  gins. 

2  gin  handspikes. 
1  Siting  jack. 
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3  hydraulic  jacks. 

1  Laidley's  gun  lift. 

2  lashing  lines. 
10  trunnion  loops. 

305  shot  marks. 
284  4inch  shot  marks. 
276  6-inch  shot  marks. 
120  12inch  shot  marks. 
2, 198, 450  pasters  for  target. 
34  shifting  planks. 
10  platforms  for  siege  carriage. 
13  platforms  for  mortar. 
2  pulleys  and  falls. 

4  trunnion  rings. 
19  cradle  rollers. 

4  derrick  rollers. 
4  half  rollers. 
24  long  rollers. 

10  short  rollers. 
6  trace  ropes. 

17  skids. 

46  skidding  pieces. 

2  derrick  shoes. 

6  gin  slings. 

2  slings  for  cannon,  rope. 

11  brass  stadia. 
2  silver  stadia. 
6  stakes. 

16  fencing  swords,  wood. 
2  plane  tables. 

79  Laidley  revolving  targets. 

6, 508  paper  targets,  A. 

6, 412  paper  targets,  B. 

1, 950  paper  targets,  C. 

325  intrenching  tools. 

8  store  trucks. 

Class  X— U. 

1  axle. 

8  nave  bands. 

2  tire  bands. 
13  splinter  bars. 

1  axle  body. 
32  tire  bolt«. 
6  turn  buckles. 

1  cheek. 

17  ammunition  chests. 

2  trace  clips  with  safety  latches. 

1  fulcrum. 

18  feUies. 

6  hasps  for  ammunition  chests. 
1, 135  double  spring  hooks. 
6  extractor  hooks. 

2  guide  hooks. 
.  3  pintle  hooks. 

1  counter  hurter. 
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5  keys  for  ammunition  chest. 

0  kevs  and  chains. 
\  hiuettes,  caisson. 
2  i)oun(ls  nails. 

30  assorted  nuts. 
70  linchpins. 
2  shaft  eye-pins. 
10  stay  pins. 

5  trail  plates. 
32  poles. 

2  lashing  ropes. 

1  shaft  saddle  with  roller  frame  for  back  strap. 

6  elevating  screws. 

2  inside  shafts. 
2  outside  shafts. 

4  handspike  sockets. 
4  pole  prop  sockets. 
32  spokes. 

4  cap  squares. 

2  hooks  and  shaft-tugs. 

2  battery  wagon  stocks. 

3  caisson  stocks. 

5  field  carriage  stocks. 

2  30-pounder  carriage  stocks. 

2  mountain  howitzer  carriage  stocks. 

1  thill. 

1  pintle  transom  with  wheels,  &c. 

1  singletree  with  hoOks. 
30  assorted  washers. 

44  washers  and  nuts. 

6  washers  for  end  of  main  shaft. 
80  lineh  washers. 

12  pole  yoke  washers. 
30  shoulder  washers. 
37  wheels  complete. 
6  wheels  for  Gatling  carriage. 

2  front  traverse  wheels. 
2  rear  traverse  wheels. 

10  pole  yokes. 

Class  X — III. 
6  artillery  bits. 

10  artillery  (nirb  bits,  brass  plated. 
60  artillerj'  bridles. 

4  harness  breechings. 
490  brass  plated  buckles. 
721  iron  roller  buckles. 

12  halter  chains. 
30  collars. 

2  cruppers. 
33  girths. 
12  leg  guards. 
17  halters. 

2  hames. 
66  rammer  heads,  3-inch. 

8  rammer  heads,  6-pounder. 
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13  sponge  heads,  3-iDch. 
11  sponge  heads,  6-pounder. 
36  cold  shut  links. 
2, 030  bridle  ornaments. 
36  pole  i)ads. 

2  bridle  reins.  • 

60  rosettes  for  artillery  bridles. 

6  drivers'  saddles. 

4  valise  sswldles. 
130  woolen  sponges,  3-inch. 

6  woolen  sponges,  4.5-inch. 
53  woolen  sponges,  6-pounder. 
67  woolen  sponges,  12-pounder. 

4  woolen  sponges,  200pounder. 
4  woolen  sponges,  8-inch. 

7  woolen  sponges,  mountain  howitzer. 
2  back  straps. 

2  breast  straps. 
228  halter  straps. 

51  hame  straps. 

3  loin  straps. 
44  pole  straps. 

4  stirrup  straps. 

46  woolen  surcingles. 

8  traces  for  Gatling  cart  harness. 
27  lead  traces. 

27  wheel  traces. 
18  valises. 
185  whips. 
2  worms. 

Class  X— IV  and  Y. 

109  pounds  lead  balls. 
227  metallic  fuse  plugs. 
60  wooden  fuse  plugs. 
100  sabots,  "8-inch. 
200  tin  straps,  10  inch. 
200  tin  straps,  15-inch. 


Parts  of  Springfield  rifie^  cnliher  .45. 


217  lower  bands. 
212  upper  bands. 
451  band  springs. 
58  barrels. 
430  bayonets. 
144  bayonet  clasps. 
175  bayonet  clasp  screws. 
256  breech  blocks. 
205  breech  block  caps. 
1,918  breech  block  cap  screws. 

84  breech  screws. 
1,400  bridles. 
1,412  bridle  screws. 
6  butt  plates. 
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84  butt  plate  screws. 

74  cam  latches. 
1, 967  cam  latch  springs. 
4, 369  ejector  springs. 
4, 739  ejector  spring  spindles. 

264  ejector  studs. 
1,159  extractors. 
2, 067  firing  pins. 
1, 797  firing  pin  screws. 

67  firing  pin  springs. 
224  front  sights. 
•    200  front  sight  pins. 

4  guard  bows. 
100  guard  bow  nuts. 
209  guard  bow  swivels. 

807  guard  bow  swivel  screws. 

5  guard  plates. 
88  guard  screws. 

330  hammers. 
366  hinge  pins. 
10  hinge  pin  studs. 

1  lock. 

5  lock  plates. 
1, 116  main  springs. 

380  main  spring  swivels. 

131  main  spring  swivel  rivets. 
88  ramrods. 

642  ramrod  stops. 
4, 776  rear  sights. 

54  rear  sight  bases. 
1, 260  rear  sight  base  screws. 

410  rear  sight  base  springs. 

207  rear  sight  leaves. 

402  rear  sight  joint  pins. 

422  rear  sight  slides. 

422  rear  sight  slide  springs. 

430  rear  sight  slide  spring  rivets. 

2  receivers. 
502  sears. 

1, 717  sear  screws. 
1, 031  sear  springs. 
513  sear  spring  screws. 
74  side  screws. 
32  side  screw  washers. 
144  stocks,  complete. 
694  stocks,  wood  part. 
412  tang  screws. 
9  thumb-pieces. 
5  tip  screws. 
7  tips  for  stocks. 
71  triggers. 
305  trigger  screws. 
435  tumblers. 
2, 040  tumbler  screws. 
112  pistol  gripes  for  oflftcer's  rifle. 
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Parts  of  Springfield  carbine^  caliber  .45. 

92  bands. 
202  stacking  bands. 

48  band  springs. 
350  barrels. 

50  barrel  studs. 

20  breecb  block  caps. 
479  breech  block  cap  screws. 

11  breecb  screws. 
380  bridles. 
406  bridle  screws. 

30  butt  plate  screws. 

22  cam  latches. 
472  cam  latch  springs. 
1, 197  ejector  springs. 
1, 153  ejector  spring  spindles. 

20  ejector  stads. 
320  extractors. 
804  firing  pins. 
032  firing  pin  screws. 

65  firing  pin  springs. 
785  front  sights. 
744  front  sight  pins. 

45  guard  Ik)ws. 

10  guard  bow  nuts. 
5  guard  plates. 

43  guard  screws. 

14  hammers. 

48  hinge  pins. 

10  hinge  pin  studs. 
277  main  springs. 

52  sears. 
429  sear  screws. 
329  sear  springs. 

70  sear  spring  screws. 
112  side  screws. 
195  rear  sights,  patent  1879. 
5, 556  rear  sights,  complete. 
256  rear  sight  bases. 

SS  rear  sight  base  screws. 

42  rear  sight  base  springs. 
2(>6  rear  sight  leaves. 

32  rear  sight  joint  pins. 

95  rear  sight  slides. 

81  rear  sight  slide  springs. 

81  rear  sight  slide  spring  rivets. 
233  stocks,  complete. 
1, 107  stocks,  wood  part. 

140  swivel  bars. 

141  swivel  bar  rings. 
75  tang  screws. 

22  thumb  pieces. 
13  triggers. 
47  trigger  screws. 
17  tumblers. 
502  tumbler  screws. 

2   ORD 
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Parts  of  Hotchkiss  carbine  and  rifle^  caliber  ,45. 

20  cartridge  stops. 

149  cartridge  stop  pins. 
125  cut-offs. 

10  escutcheon  screws. 

150  extractors. 
40  firing  pins. 

179  firing  pin  screws. 
100  firing  pin  springs. 
46  magazine  springs. 
517  main  springs. 

5  guard  screws,  front. 

6  guard  screws,  rear. 
5  sear  springs. 

5  sear  spring  screws. 
5  side  screws. 
37  stocks,  wood  part,  carbine. 
32  stocks,  wood  part,  rifle. 
10  triggers. 
35  trigger  catches. 
35  trigger  catch  pins. 
149  trigger  pins. 
149  trigger  spring  screws. 

Parts  of  Coifs  revolver^  caliber  .45. 

201  back  strap  screws. 
205  bolts. 
172  bolt  screws. 
34  center  pins. 

7  center  pin  bushings. 

98  center  pin  catch  screws. 
130  center  pin  screws. 
100  ejector  heads. 

70  ejector  rods. 
169  ejector  springs. 

50  ejector  tubes. 
229  ejector  tube  screws. 

60  ejector  tube  springs. 
182  firing  pins. 
176  firing  pin  rivets. 

5  gate  catches. 
233  gate  catch  screws. 

10  gate  catch  springs. 

52  gate  springs. 
209  guard  screws,  long. 
213  guard  screws,  short. 

17  hammers. 
172  hammer  screws. 
185  hands. 
172  hand  springs. 

15  latch  springs. 
187  main  springs. 
172  main  si)ring  screws. 

20  sear  springs. 
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22  sear  spring  screws. 

5  sear  and  stop  bolt  screws. 
147  sear  and  stop  bolt  springs. 

147  sear  and  stop  bolt  spring  screws. 
208  stocks. 
50  stop  bolt  screws. 
125  triggers. 
238  trigger  screws. 

Parts  of  SchofieWs  Smith  &  Wesson  revolver,  caliber  .45. 

7  barrel  catches. 

112  barrel  catch  screws. 
137  barrel  catch  springs. 
13  base  pins. 

3  cylinder  catches. 
156  cylinder  catch  cams. 

25  cylinder  catch  cam  screws. 
181  cylinder  catch  screws. 

6  extractors. 

137  extractor  springs. 

8  extractor  stems. 
6  extractor  studs. 

112  guard  screws. 
100  hammer  studs. 
•30  hands. 
106  hand  pins. 
141  hand  springs. 
106  joint  pivots. 
106  joint  pivot  screws. 

4  lifters. 

45  main  springs. 

20  main  spring  swivels. 

20  pawls. 

105  pawl  pins. 
120  pawl  springs. 

50  side  plate  screws,  long. 
50  sirfe  plate  screws,  short. 
20  sights. 
100  steady  pins. 

26  stops. 
112  stop  pins. 
125  stop  springs. 

20  stocks. 
100  stock  pins. 
100  stock  screws. 

31  strain  screws. 
100  swivel  pins. 

60  triggers. 

106  trigger  pins. 
57  trigger  springs. 

112  trigger  spring  pins. 

Parts  of  breechloading  shot  guns, 

6  bridles,  left-hand. 
12  bridle  screws. 
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6  cones.  » 

6  guard  screws;  front. 

6  guard  screws,  rear. 

2  locks,  complete. 

4  hammers^  left-hand. 

6  lifter  springs. 

6  main  springs,  left-hand. 

6  main  spring  swivels,  left-hand. 

6  plungers. 

6  sears. 

8  sear  springs,  left-hand. 

6  sear  spring  screws. 

6  side  screws. 

3  stock  butts. 

4  triggers. 

6  tumblers,  left-hand. 
6  tumbler  screws. 
6  trips. 
6  trip  springs. 

5  scabbards,  nickel-plated,  officers'  swords. 
13  steel  scabbanls,  musicians'  swords. 

Class  X.— YII. 

500  leather  bayonet  scabbard  attachments. 
537  saber  belt  attachments. 
350  curb  bits. 

6  watering  bits. 
1,204  halter  bolts. 

15, 752  brass  bar  buckles. 

180  brass  plated  buckles. 
7, 972  brass  wire  buckles. 
2, 112  iron  bar  buckles. 
3, 816  iron  roller  buckles. 
3, 906  canteen  corks  and  chains. 
45  curb  chains. 
216  halter  chains. 
14, 522  canteen  covers. 
1, 012  brass  D's  for  cartridge  belts. 

300  escutcheons. 
14, 000  canteen  eyes. 
1, 064  side  line  fasteners. 

30  bridle  headstalls. 
1, 000  stirrup  hoods. 
1, 130  brass  snap  hooks,  for  sabers. 
500  double  hooks  for  bayonet  scabbard  frogs. 
60  sweat  leathers,  pairs. 
3, 132  curb  strap  loops. 
2,079  ovals. 
997  mouth  pieces  for  curb  bit. 
35  curb  bridle  reins. 
1, 000  carbine  sling  swivel  spring  rivets. 
2, 139  brass  riiTgs. 
1,468  D-rings. 
1, 316  halter  rings. 
1, 548  iron  rings. 
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00  swivel  rings  for  halter. 
20  rivets  for  trowel  bayonet  scabbard. 
187  shields. 
6, 282  snaps  for  lariats. 
62  snaps  for  links. 
144  snaps  for  side  lines. 
500  carbine  sling  swivel  springs. 
1, 204  halter  squares. 
1, 070  brass  foot  staples. 
2y  415  brass  staples  for  rings. 
12, 464  canteen  straps. 
:\  642  clothing  bag  straps. 
1, 157  coat  strai>s. 
12  coupling  straps. 
061  curb  straps. 
8,312  halter  straps. 
200  halter  hitching  straps. 

854  haversack  straps. 
167  hook  strai)s. 

200  saddle  bag  studs. 
44  brass  tips  for  trowel  bayonet  scabbard. 
3, 172J  yards  linen  webbing,  4  inches  wide. 
1, 940 14  yards  linen  webbing,  7^  inches  wide. 

108  yards  girth  webbing,  4^  inches  wide.  • 

Class  X— VIII. 

1, 282, 100  rirte  bullets,  lubricated,  caliber  .45. 
38, 000  rifle  bullets,  500  grains,  patched. 
13, 500  cartridge  cases  for  long  range  rifles. 
200  cartridge  cases  for  shot-gun. 
5, 000  lubricating  wads  for  cartridges. 
122, 000  paper  wads. 
1, 400  cartridge  bags,  J -pound  charge. 
500  cartridge  bags,  2-pound  charge. 
79, 000  cartridge  bags,  6-pounder  gun. 
5, 200  cartridge  bags,  3- inch  gun. 
11, 546  cartridge  bags,  12-pounder  gun. 
4, 345  cartridge  bags,  mountain  howitzer. 
990  cartridge  bags,  44-inch  gun. 
600  cartridge  bags,  24pounder  howitzer. 
1, 000  cartridge  bags,  32-pounder  gun. 
100  cartridge  bags,  42-pounder  gun. 
500  cartridge  bags,  8-inch  rifle. 
100  cartridge  bags,  8-inch  Eodman  gun. 

855  cartridge  bags,  10-inch  Bodman  gun. 
500  cartridge  bags,  15-inch  Eodman  gun. 
500  cartridge  bags,  100-pounder  gun. 
045  cartridge  bags,  300-pounder  gun. 


Class  X— IX. 


1  lever  for  gun  lift. 
1  pole  for  hand  cart. 
1  i)ole  for  sling  cart. 
6  gin  shoes. 
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65  Laidley  target  frames,  6  by  0  feet. 
2  Laidley  target-frames,  6  by  12  feet. 

1  set-iron  posts  for  target. 
70  target-frames,  4  by  6  feet. 

PART  SECOND. 

103 J  yards  burlap. 
16§  feet  card  cIotbiDg. 
1, 944^^  yards  cotton  cloth,  for  targets. 
30  pounds  rocket  cord. 
223|  pounds  sash  cord. 
117  pounds  waste  cotton. 
456  yards  cotton  duck. 
18  pounds  packing  flax. 
i  iK)und  goat's  hair. 
52  pounds  marline. 
125  yards  muslin. 
48  i>ounds  oakum. 
3, 262  J  pounds  assorted  rope. 
213|  pounds  assorted  thread. 

18  pounds  patent  linen  thread. 
231^  pounds  saddlers'  thread. 
845  pounds  shoe  threa<l. 

25  pounds  tow. 
346f  pounds  twine. 

113|  pounds  woolen  yarn. 

20  yards  cartridge  bag  matenal. 

10  pounds  lampwicking. 

12  papers  iron  brads. 

20  pounds  brads. 
18^  pounds  bar  brass. 
ll|  pounds  sheet  bra^s. 

16  iron  bolts. 

2  feet  iron  chain. 
500  gas  checks. 

26  pounds  bar  copper. 
13^  pounds  sheet  copi)er. 

10  pounds  steel  filings. 
8  hasps  and  staples. 
48  pairs  brass  butt  hinges. 
8  pairs  hinges. 
1, 192|  pounds  bar  iron. 
107  pounds  hoop  iron. 
25  pounds  nail-rod  iron. 
235  padlocks. 
10  pounds  copper  nails. 
1, 260  pounds  horseshoe  nails. 
1,  782  i)ounds  iron  nails. 
240  saddle  nails,  japanned. 
180  saddle  nails. 
1, 000  escutcheon  pins. 
27J  gross  escutcheon  pins. 
10  pounds  escutcheon  ]>ins. 
76  gross  brass  screw  pins. 
8  cast  iron  plates. 
207  pounds  assorted  rivets  and  burrs. 
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196J  pounds  brass  rivets  and  iMirrs. 
72l|  pounds  copper  rivets  and  burrs. 
238|  iK>unds  iron  rivets  and  burrs. 

6  iron  rods. 
174 J  gross  brass  screws. 
83  gross  iron  screws. 
9,  714  horseshoes. 
2  cast  iron  sinks. 
66f  pounds  solder. 
50  pounds  spikes. 
369  pounds  bar  steel. 
10  pounds  spring  steel. 
47  pounds  toe-calk  steel. 
92  i)apers  copper  tacks. 
62g  pounds  copper  tacks. 
858, 000  iron  tacks. 

578  ])apers  iron  tacks. 
159^  pounds  iron  tacks. 
2  boxes  sheet  tin. 
2  pounds  brass  wire. 
10  pounds  steel  wire. 
145  feet  belting  leather. 
1, 637  sides  bridle  leather. 
27, 199J  pounds  harness  leather. 

4  sides  lacing  leather. 
2  feet  scratch  leather. 
6  calf-skins. 

89  chamois-skins. 

5  sheepskins. 
6, 579  feet  boards. 
1, 650  feet  plank. 

652  feet  scantling. 
1, 635  feet  timber. 
100  pounds  boracic  acid. 

1^  pounds  muriatic  acid. 

45  pounds  sulphuric  acid. 

54  gallons  alcohol. 

55  pounds  gum  arabic. 
4  gross  elastic  bands. 

110  pounds  nitrate  baryta. 
615  quarts  leather  blacking. 
452  instruction  books. 
445  pounds  bone. 

10  pounds  borax, 
102  bath  bricks. 

39  Bristol  bricks. 

13  ounces  bristles. 

59  pounds  camphor. 

30  pounds  candles. 

10  pounds  red  chalk. 

76  pounds  white  chalk. 

61  quires  crocus  cloth. 
1, 296 J  quires  emery  cloth. 

10  pounds  animal  charcoal. 
2  barrels  pulverized  charcoal. 
'  6, 450  pounds  coal. 
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135  pounds  ammouiated  sulphate  of  copper. 
20  i)ounds  sulphate  of  copper. 
494  gallons  Japan  drier. 
30  pounds  patent  drier. 
32  pounds  emery. 
1,000  envelopes. 

4  boxes  paper  fasteners. 
27  i)ounds  emery  flour. 
41  pounds  glue. 

50  pounds  white  glue. 

7  boxes  wheel  grease. 
1, 038  pounds  wheel  grease. 

30  pounds  gutta  percha. 
3  hektographs. 

5  boxes  ingredients  for  blacking. 
5  bottles  black  ink. 

12  bottles  hektograph  ink. 
1  bottle  red  ink. 

1  set  drawing  instruments. 
331^  gallons  lacquer. 

52  papers  lampblack. 

80  i)ounds  lampblack. 
1, 591  pounds  red  lead. 
2, 475  pounds  white  lead. 

8  pounds  logwood. 

2  boxes  cleaning  material. 
25  pounds  polishing  material. 
85  pounds  scouring  material. 
40  quarts  browning  mixture. 

1  bottle  mucilage. 
500  x>ounds  refin^  niter. 
175  gallons  burning  oil. 
38^  quarts  cosmoline  oil. 
7, 419  pounds  harness  oil. 
208  gallons  kerosene  oil. 
19  gallons  lard  oil. 
1, 381^  gallons  linseed  oil. 
245|  gallons  neatsfoot  oil. 
25|  gallons  neutral  oil. 
1, 369|  gallons  sperm  oil. 
12  gallons  sweet  oil. 
10  feet  rubber  packing. 
2, 018  pounds  black  paint. 
50  pounds  green  paint. 
712  pounds  lead-color  paint. 
150  gallons  metallic  paint. 
3, 755  pounds  metallic  paint. 
4, 453  pounds  olive  paint. 
322  pounds  red  paint. 
10  pounds  white  paint. 
5  x>ounds  chrome-yellow  paint. 
40  pounds  drawing  paper. 
60  quires  drawing  i)aper. 
24 1^  quires  emery  paper. 
827  i)ounds  laboratory  paper. 
1  ream  letter  paper. 
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24  pounds  log  paper. 
1  ream  note  paper. 
550  pounds  rocket  and  portfire  paper. 
130^  quires  sand  papers. 
113  x>onnds  stencil  paper. 
25^  pounds  target  pai)er. 
020  x>ounds  wrapping  paper. 
1  ream  wrapping  paper. 
IJ  pounds  paraffine. 
.  24  lead  pencils. 

3  gross  metallic  pens. 

0  penholders. 

15  pounds  black  pepper. 

1  pound  red  pepper. 
11^  pounds  leather  polish. 
274  pounds  chlorate  of  i>ota.sh. 
137  pounds  putty. 

30  pounds  rosin. 
55  pounds  gum  shellac. 
52  bars  castile  soap. 
2y  862  pounds  castile  soap. 
271  pounds  common  soap. 
126  pounds  sponge. 
705^  pounds  rotten  stone. 
220  pounds  nitrate  of  strontia. 
300  )>ounds  flowers  of  sulphur. 
5,  000  shipping  tags. 
104  pounds  tallow. 
i  barrel  coal  tar. 
418  gallons  coal  tar. 
15  pounds  tobacco. 
803  papers  tripoli. 
1,007 J  gallons  turpentine. 

4  pounds  burned  umber. 

4  pounds  raw  umber. 
13  gallons  varnish. 

3  bottles  vasaline. 

5  pounds  Vermillion. 
313J  pounds  beeswax. 
499|  pounds  black  wax. 

131  pounds  sealing  wax. 

10  gallons  whisky. 
186 iV  ix)unds. whiting. 

12  lamp  wicks. 
5  pounds  sulphate  of  zinc. 

TooUj  ifc 

3  assorted  adzes. 

2  andirons. 

3  anvils. 

17  leather  aprons. 

11  augers  and  handles. 
197  assorted  awls. 

1  brad  awl  and  handle. 

4  peg  awls  and  handles. 
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1, 035  saddlers'  awls. 

2  scratch  awls. 

3  seat  awls  and  bandies. 
2  stub  awls  aud  handles. 
(>  assorted  axes. 

15  felling  axes. 
2  hand  axes. 
2  canvass  mail  bags. 

15  bags  for  tacks,  wax,  &c. 

5  tool  bags  for  saddlers'  and  smiths'  tools. 

2  crowbars. 

68  powder  barrels. 

336  metallic  powder  barrels. 
456  wood  powder  barrels. 

1  spring  balances. 

3  baskets. 

2  smiths'  bellows. 
1  bevel. 

45  assorted  bits. 
13  bits  for  brace. 

7  saw  blades. 

1  anvil  block. 
38  lead  punching  blocks. 

4  plumb  bobs. 
40  bottles. 

20  boxe^  for  forge  and  battery  wagon  stores. 
24  boxes  for  cleaning  material. 
9  boxes  for  parts  small  arms. 
10  sets  Evans'  transportation  boxes. 
13  boxes  for  sets  reloading  tools. 

1  packing  box. 

2  shoeing  boxes. 
80  assorted  braces. 

1  drill  brace. 
274  corn  brooms. 

16  assorted  brushes. 
30  dusting  brushes. 
12  marking  brushes. 

476  paint  bnishes. 

69  sash  brushes. 

28  wire  scratch  brushes. 
10  scrubbing  brushes. 

1  steel  brush. 

6  whitewash  brushes. 

23  galvanized  iron  water  buckets. 
6  wood  water  buckets. 

2  buttresses. 
1  calipers. 

Ij  585  powder  canisters. 

3  oil  cans. 
1,490  tin  cans. 

68  pricking  carnages. 

1  book  case. 
40  Madigan's  packing  cases. 

1  paper  case. 

5  chamois  skin  sword  cases. 
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6  chairs. 

7  channelers. 

1, 024  powder  chargers. 
1, 472  arm  chests. 
2  forge  chests. 

5  tool  chests. 

49  assorted  chisels. 
4  firmer  chisels. 

35  saddlers'  clamps. 

6  clamps  for  picket  lines. 
2  vise  clamps. 

1  nail  claw^ 

1  clock. 

4  collets. 
74  compasses. 

6  iron  creasers.  ^ 

57  wood  creasers. 

1  set  stencil  cutters,  figures  and  letters.  . 

1  stencil  cutter,  period. 
6  wad  cutters. 

2  desks. 

15  crimping  dies. 

36  reloading  dies. 
27  resizing  dies. 

4  dies  and  taps. 

2  dies,  taps  and  stocks. 

2  tin  dippers. 
18  drifts. 

12  assorted  drills. 

1  set  drills. 

3  coopers'  drivers. 
33  oil  droppers. 

9  feather  dusters. 

37  primer  extractors. 

2  primer  extractors  and  recappers. 

6  faucets. 

739  assorted  files. 

1  fixture. 

3  assorted  forks. 

7  formers  for  paper  shell. 
14  formers  for  rockets. 

16  copper  funnels. 

5  tin  funnels. 

2  saw  frames. 

10  assorted  gauges. 
2  carpenters'  gauges. 

6  combination  cartridge  gauges. 
5  draw  gauges. 

13  gimlets. 

12  assorted  gouges. 

13  firmer  gouges. 

5  grindstones  with  arbors  and  cranks. 

1  rifle  guide  for  star  gauge  points. 
135  assorted  hammers. 

2  hand  hammers. 

2  riveting  hammers. 
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0  saddlers'  hammers. 
3  shoeing  hammers. 

1  sledge  hammer. 
1  adze  handle. 

414  assorted  awl  handles. 

5  patent  awl  handles. 
11  ax  handles. 

13  chisel  handles. 
40  lile  handles. 
G  pickax  handles. 

3  handban'ows. 

1  hardies. 
33  hatchets. 

•  4  assorted  hose. 

2  grass  hooks. 

30  primer  extractor  hooks. 

4  reaping  hooks. 

20  copper  powder  barrel  hoops. 
11  saddlers'  horses. 

7  stitching  horses. 
25  feet  rubber  hose. 

1  branding  iron. 

4  clenching  irons. 
07  riveting  irons. 
11  rounding  irons. 

6  soldering  irons. 

8  jackscrews. 

1  kettle. 
400  assorted  knives. 
1  channel  knife. 

5  drawing  knives. 

3  gauge  knives. 

3  half  round  knives. 
1  head  knife. 
i\  putty  knives. 
3  saddlers' knives. 
15  shoeing  knives. 

7  shoe  knives. 

15  splitting  knives. 
3  ladles. 

1  step  ladder. 

3  chalk  lines. 

2  tai)e  lines. 
1  spirit  level. 

1  surveyors'  level. 
1  model  for  target. 
84  assorted  mallets. 

1  mandrel. 
0  mauls. 

4  mills. 

2  powder  measures. 
7  tape  measures. 

0  tin  measures. 
0, 958  assorted  needles. 
4  colliir  needles. 
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5  papers  glovers'  needles. 
60  ])apers  saddlers'  needles. 

25  sail  needles. 
113  nippers. 

1  collar  palm. 

3  dusting  pans. 

24  carpenters'  pencils. 
9  pickaxes. 

7  pins. 

102  primer  extractor  pins. 
32  assorted  pincers. 

24  assorted  planes. 
1  smoothing  plane. 

1  face  plate. 

2  screw  plates,  with  dies  and  taps,  complete. 
1  set  stencil  plates,  letters  and  figiires. 

34  pliers. 

4  caliber  plugs.  . 
1  poker. 

1  marking  pot. 

1  pot  for  melting  sealing  wax. 

4  watering  pots. 

1  saddlers'  tool  pouch. 

5  pritchels. 

2  nail  pullers. 

35  assorted  punches. 
1  fore  punch. 

11  band  punches. 
1  nail  punch.  . 

13  primer  punches. 
47  reloading  punches. 

26  resizing  punches. 

1 76  saddlers'  punches.  , 

105  spring  punches.  t 

14  gun-racks. 

1  smiths'  rake. 
4  wooden  rakes. 
115  rasps. 

8  reamers. 

1  chalk-line  reel. 

1  surveyors'  leveling  rod. 

103  2.foot  rules. 
24  com  sacks. 
22  assorted  saws. 

1  compass  saw. 

3  cross-cut  saws. 
1  tennon  saw. 

3  counter  scales. 

1  platform  scales. 
17  Kcissors. 

2  box  scra])ers. 

4  iron  scrapers. 
13  shell  scrapers. 

4  Htockers'  scnii)ers. 
78  screwdrivers. 
40  screwdrivers  for  brace. 

2  screw  plate. 
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20  scythes. 

78  burr  or  rivet  sets. 

2  saw  sets. 

13  primer  setters. 
87  shears. 

4  stockers'  shavers. 

15  assorted  shovels. 

8  long-handled  shovels. 
a  sicfles. 

5  sieves. 
4  sledges. 

45  slickers. 

104  magazine  slippers. 

16  scythe  snaths. 
13  safety  sockets. 
16  spades. 

3  spokeshaves. 

6  squares. 

4  stakes.  . 

6  seal  stamps. 

2  grindstone  stands. 

8  straight  starters. 

1  sharpening  steel. 
1*  bit  stock. 

2  die  stocks,  with  dies  andtaps,  complete. 
1  drill  stock. 

58  oil  stones. 

109  sand  stones. 

22  scythe  stones. 

3  stoves,  heating. 
1  straightedge. 

4  primer  extractor  teeth. 

110  thimbles. 

46  ticklera. 

5  tongs. 

47  claw  tools. 
131  edge  tools. 

23  hand  tools. 
22  priming  tools. 

34  sets  cartridge-reloading  tools. 

9  reloading  tools. 
277  sash  tools. 

1  set  saddlers'  tools. 

1  surveyors'  tripod. 

2  trestles  for  Laidley  cavalry  forge. 

1  trowel. 

5  assorted  vises, 

2  bench  vises. 
2  forge  vises. 
2  hand  vises. 

201  pricking  wheels. 

7  wheelbarrows. 

2  brush  wipers,  for  cartridge  shell. 
7  assorted  wrenches. 

3  powder-barrel  wrenches. 
11  screw  wrenches.  v'i;.]iiHf) 

1  wrench  and  plug  for  vent  piece. 


APPENDIX  3. 

JfportioumeHt  of  ordnancey  ordnance  stores^  ifc,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880, 
under  sections  1661  and  1667  Revised  Statutes  United  States^  and  regulations  establi^fhed 
in  conformity  therewith. 


States  and  Territories. 


AUbama 

Arkansas . . . 
California. . . 

Ccdorado 

Coonecticat. 
Delaware . . . 

Florida 

6«oi 


.t 


<i«orcia. 
DliiKrts.. 


Tndlana... 

Iowa 

KuMaa  ... 
Kentucky 
Louisiana. 
Maine.... 


Maryland 

Massac  busetta. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi .... 
Miasonri. 


Xebraska 

Kerada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 
Ohio 


Orsfpon. 

Pennsylvania.. 
Bbode  Island  .. 
Sooth  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas. 


Vermont 

VIrjpnia 

West  Vii^ginia 

Wisconsin 

Arisona  Territory* 

Dakota  Territory* 

Idaho  TerrltoTV* 

New  Mexico  Territory*. 
Montana  Territory*  . . . . 

VtMh  Territorv* 

Waiihington  T^erritory*  . 

Wyoming  Territorv" 

District  of  Columbia*. . . 


ai.  . 

*5| 

lis 

• 

|2| 

Mi 

•>  CS  1. 

§ 

?; 

>{ 

10 

$4.  797  85 

6 

2,  878  71 

6 

2,  878  71 

3 

1.439  36 

6 

2,878  71 

3 

1,439  36 

4 

1,919  14 

11 

5,277  64 

21 

10, 075  49 

15 

7, 196  78 

11 

5,277  64 

5 

2.398  93 

12 

5,  757  42 

8 

3.  838  28 

7  ' 

3,358  50 

8 

3.838  28 

13 

6.  ?37  21 

11 

5,277  64 

5 

2,  398  93 

8 

3.838  28 

15 

7, 196  78 

3 

1,439  36 

3 

1,439  36 

5 

2,398  93 

9 

4,  318  06 

35 

16, 792  48 

10 

4,797  85 

22 

10. 555  -27 

8 

1,439  36 

29 

13, 913  76 

4 

1,919  14 

7 

3,358  50 

12 

5. 757  42 

8 

3, 838  28 

5 

2,398  93 

11 

5,277  64 

5 

2, 398  93 

10 

4, 797  85 

3 

1.439  36 

3 

1,439  36 

3 

1.  439  36 

3 

1,  439  36 

3  , 

1,439  36 

3 

1. 439  30 

3 

1, 439  36 

3 

1, 439  36 

3 

1,  439  36 

Total !        396       189,995  00 

Preightts&c i 11,005  00 

I  _  200, 000  00 

*  Apportionment  accoi-ding  to  the  first  paragraph  of  the  President's  regulation  of  April  80, 1855. 
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APPENDIX  4. 

statement  of  ordnance^  ordnance  stores,  d'C.  distributed  to  the  militia  from 
July  1, 1879,  to  June  30, 1880,  under  sections  1061  and  1667,  Revised 
Statutes  United  States. 

Class  I. 

4  12-pounder  bronze  ^ns. 

2  12-poander  mountain  howitzers. 

4  Gatling  guns,  10  barrels,  long,  caliber  .45.  • 

Class  II. 

2  carriages  for  O-pounder  guns. 

1  carriage  for  light  12-i)ounder-guu. 

6  carriages  and  limbers  for  light  12pounder  guns. 

2  carriages  and  limbers  for  12-pounder  mountain  howitzers. 
4  carriages  and  limbers  for  10-pounder  Parrott  guns. 

4  carriages  and  limbers  for  (latling  guns,  caliber  .45. 
2  caissons  and  limbers  for  light  12-pounder  guns. 

Class  III. 

10  sponge  buckets,  iron,  for  field  guns. 
8  tar  buckets,  iron,  for  field  guns. 
4  watering  buckets,  leather. 
6  front  sights  for  light  12-pounder  guns. 
4  fuze  cutters. 

24  gunners'  haversacks. 
12  gunners'  gimlets. 

4  gunners'  calipers. 

2  gunners'  levels. 
12  gunners'  pincers. 

2  gunners'  quadrants. 
22  handspikes,  trail. 

4  sets  of  artillery  harness,  2  horses,  wheel. 

6  sets  of  artillery  harness,  2  horses,  lead. 
14  paulins,  12  by  15  feet. 

5  pendulum  hausses. 

1  {)endulum  haussepouch. 

12  lanterns. 

25  lanyards  for  friction  primers, 

13  prolonges. 

10  priming  wires. 

4  sponges, woolen,  lOpounder  gun. 
16  s]X>nges,  woolen,  light  12-pounder  gun. 

4  sponge  covers,  3-inch  gun. 

5  sponge  covers,  6-pounder  gun. 

14  sponge  covers,  light  12-pounder  gun. 
4  sponger  and  rammers,  3-incli  gun. 

7  sponges  and  rammers,  6-pounder  gun. 
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18  sponges  and  rammers,  light  12-poander  gun. 
8  harness  sacks. 
26  thumbstalls. 

3  tompions  for  light  I2-pounder  gan. 

4  tow  hooks. 
20  tub^  poaches. 
11  vent  covers. 

8  vent  punches. 
36  artillery  whips. 
11  worms  and  staves  for  field  guns. 

Glass  V. 

104  12-pounder  shot,  fixed. 

35  3-inch  shells,  fully  prepared. 

24  12-pounder  mountain  howitzer  shells,  strapped  and  fixed. 

65  -S-inch  case  shot,  fully  prepared. 

50  2.9-inch  canister,  fully  prepared. 
192  12-pounder  canister,  fixed. 

79  12-pounder  mountain  howitzer  canister,  filled. 

'  Class  VI. 

Muzzle-loading. 
8  Springfield  rifle  muskets,  caliber  .58. 

Breech-loading. 

1, 775  Springfield  rifles,  caliber  .50.  . 

120  Springfield  rifles,  cadet,  caliber  .50. 
6, 879  Springfield  rifles,  caliber  .45. 

150  Springfield  rifles,  cadet,  caliber  .45. 

16  Springfield  rifles,  officer's  model,  caliber  .45. 
702  Springfield  carbines,  caliber  .45. 
501  Colt's  revolvers,  caliber  .45. 
131  Schofield's  Smith  &  Wesson  revolvers,  caliber  .45. 

69  officers'  swords. 
103  non-commissioned  officers'  swords. 
297  light  cavalry  sabers. 
164  artillery  sabers. 

72  bayonets  for  caliber  .50  rifles. 

16  trowel  bayonets. 

Class  VII. 

1  set  infantry  equipments. 
6, 659  steel  bayonet  scabbards. 

151  leather  bayonet  scabbards. 
136  trowel  bayonet  scabbards. 
558  cartridge  belts,  caliber  .45. 

4,  792  cartridge  boxes,  caliber  .45. 
71  cartridge  boxes,  caliber  .50. 
259  cartridge  boxes,  caliber  .58. 
1  cartridge  box,  pattern  1872. 
310  carbine  cartridge  pouches. 
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96  pistol  ctuiridge  pouches. 
400  carbine  slings  and  swivels. 
50  carbine  sling  swivels. 
60  carbine  sockets  and  straps. 
100  currycombs. 
3^  827  gun  slings.  « 

100  horse  brushes. 
320  haversacks  and  straps. 
370  canteens  and  straps. 
1^  001  knapsacks  and  straps. 

188  pistol  holsters. 
1, 206  saber  belts  and  plates. 
600  saber  belt  plates. 
156  saber  knots. 
100  pairs  spurs  and  straps. 
32  pairs  sweat  leathers. 
7  saddle  blankets. 
4  artillery  drivers'  saddles. 
4  artillery  bridles. 
129  cavalry  saddles. 
129  curb  bridles. 
1  valise. 
6y  134  waist  belts  and  plates. 

20  non-commissioned  officers'  waist  belts  and  plates. 
56  non-commissioned  officers'  shoulder  belts  and  plates. 
20  non-commissioned  officers'  sword  frogs. 

Class  VIII. 

438  blank  cartridges  for  10-pounder  gun. 
2, 340  blank  cartridges  for  3-inch  gun. 

24  blank  cartridges  for  light  12.pounder  gun. 
36, 000  musket  blank  cartridges,  paper,  caliber  .58. 
1, 105, 465  rifle  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .50. 
26, 500  rifle  blank  cartridges,  caliber  .50. 
299, 000  rifle  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .45. 
124, 000  rifle  blank  cartridges,  caliber  .45. 
34, 200  carbine  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .45. 
12, 000  revolver  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .45. 
7, 000  revolver  blank  cart  ridges,  caliber  .45. 
12,240  friction  primers. 
1,  (KM)  cartridge  primers. 

50  pounds  musket  powder. 
1, 000  pounds  mortar  powder. 

10  portfires. 
1, 000  lubricated  bullets,  caliber  .45. 


Class  X. 


4  pole  pads. 

4  pairs  pole  straps. 


jSpare  parts  far  Springfield  rifle j  caliber  .60. 


2  elector  springs. 
274  firing  pins. 
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2  rear-sight  leaves. 

2  rear-sight  leaf  slides. 

3  rear-sight  leaf  screws. 
1  receiver. 

1  ramrod.  * 

4  stocks. 

Spare  parts  for  Springfield  rifle j  caliber  .45. 

120  bayonets. 
862  rear  sights. 
120  tumblers. 

Miscellaneous. 

1  det  hand  reloading  tools,  caliber  .45. 


APPENDIX  5. 

iitatement  of  ordnance^  ordnance  stores,  &c.,  distributed  to  colleges  a/nd  uni- 
versities, from  Julif  1,  1879,  to  June  30, 1880,  under  section  Vi25  Revised 
Statutes  United  States,  as  amended  by  a^st  approved  July  5, 1876. 

Glass  I. 

2  6  pounder  bronze  gans. 
8  3-inch  wrought-iron  guns. 

Glass  II. 

2  6-pounder  gun  carriages  and  limbers. 
8  3-inch  gun  carriages  and  limbers. 

Glass  III. 

10  gunners'  haversacks. 

10  handspikes. 

20  lanyards  for  friction  primers. 

10  priming  wires. 

10  paiilins,  12  by  15  feet. 

4  pendulum  hausses. 

4  seats  for  pendulum  hausses. 

4  pouches  for  pendulum  hausses. 

4  sponges  and  rammers  for  6-pounder  gun^ 
16  sponges  and  rammers  for  3-inch  gun. 

4  8i>onge  covers  for  6-pounder  gun. 
16  sponge  covers  for  3-inch  gun. 
20  thumbstalls. 

8  tompions  for  3-inch  gun. 
10  tube  pouches. 
10  vent  covers. 

Glass  IV. 

40  8-inch  mortar  shells,  strapped. 

Glass  VI. 

393  Springfield  "cadet''  rifles,  caliber  .45. 
124  light  cavalry  sabers. 
6  non-commissioned  officers'  swords,  steel  scabbards. 

Glass  VII. 

6  non-commissioned  officers'  shoulder  belts  and  plates. 
100  saber  belts  and  plates. 
393  steel  bayonet  scabbards. 

67  leather  bayonet  scabbards. 
393  cartridge  boxes,  caliber  .45. 
393  waist  belts  and  plates. 

31  waist  belts. 
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Class  VIIL 

1, 100  blank  cartridges  for  6-ponnder  gnn. 
600  blank  cartridges  for  3-inch  gnn. 
200  blank  cartridges  for  12-ponnder  gun. 
7|  000  carbine  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .^. 
1, 000  rifle  ball-cartridges,  caliber  .45. 
13, 000  carbine  ball-cartridges,  caliber  45. 
7, 000  rifle  and  carbine  blank  cartridges,  caliber  .50. 
12, 000  rifle  and  carbine  blank  cartridges,  caliber  .45. 
6, 700  friction  primers. 

40  time  foses  for  8-inch  mortar  shells. 


APPENDIX  6. 

Statement  of  ordnance  stores^  i&c.y  distributed  to  the  Territories  and  States 
bordering  thereon,  from  July  1, 1879,  to  June  30, 1880,  under  the  joint 
resolutions  of  July  3, 1876,  March  3, 1877,  and  June  7, 1878,  and  the  act 
of  May  16, 1878. 

300  Springfield  rifles,  caliber  .60. 
300  leather  bayonet-scabbards. 
300  cartridge  boxes,  caliber  .58. 
300  gun  slings. 
300  waist  belts  and  plates. 
30, 000  rifle  ball-cartridges,  caliber  .50. 
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APPENDIX  7. 

SUUement  of  ordnance  stores  iastted  to  the  Executive  Departments  under  the 

provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1879. 

TO  THE  TEEASUBY  DEPABTMENT. 

84  Springfield  carbines,  caliber  .45. 

50  carbine  slings. 

50  carbine  cartridge-pouches. 

8  carbine  slings  and  swivels. 

8  cartridge  boxes. 
6S  waist  l^lts  and  plates.  ' 
8y  000  carbine  b^-cartridges,  caliber  .45. 
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EBPORTS  OF  THE  OONSTRUOTOB  OF  OBDNANOB. 

Office  of  the  Constructor  of  Ordnance, 

New  Yorlcj  September  28, 1880. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  following  papers  and 
plates  to  accompany  your  annual  report  for  the  current  year,  viz: 

Oonstruction  report  of  a  3.174nch  muzzle-loading  rifle. 

Construction  report  of  a  3.18-inch  breech-loading  chambered  rifle; 
with  two  plates. 

Construction  report  of  a  field  carriage  for  a  3.18-inch  breech-loading 
rifle ;  with  two  plates. 

Construction  report  of  an  8-inch  muzzle-loading  rifle  (converted),  with 
an  increased  pitch  of  rifling. 

Construction  report  of  an  8rinch  muzzle-loading  chambered  rifle  (con- 
verted); one  plate. 

Progress  report  on  experimental  cannon  powders. 

Teste  of  bar  iron  used  in  the  fabrication  of  wrought-iron  tubes  for  con- 
verted rifles. 

The  progress  report  on  powder,  and  the  report  on  the  tests  of  bar  iron 
used  in  the  construction  of  tubes  for  converted  rifles,  were  specially 
prepared:  the  former  by  Capt.  Charles  S.  Smith,  and  the  latter  by  LieuL 
0.  W.  Wnipple ;  and  I  am  largely  indebted  to  their  services  in  the  prep- 
aration of  Uie  remaining  reports. 

Very  respectfhlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

8.  CRISPIN, 
Bvi.  Col.^  U.  B.  A.J  Lieut.  Col.  of  Ordnance^ 

Constructor  of  OrdnoMC. 

The  Chief  of  Ordnance,  H.  S.  A., 

Wnshingtonj  D.  0. 
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APPENDIX  8. 

CONSTRUCTION  REPORT  OF  A  3.17-INCH  MUZZLE-LOADING  RIFLE. 

This  gun  was  bored  ont  to  the  same  diameter  as  3.17-inch  muzzle-load- 
ing ritie,  rapid  twist,  constructed  last  year  (see  Report  of  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance for  1879),  and  re-rifled  with  its  original  twist,  number  of  grooves, 
&c.,  in  order  to  afford  the  means  of  accurate  comparison  between  the 
two  systems  of  rifling  employed. 

DESCRIPTION. 

RIFLING. 

Nninber  of  lands  and  grooTos 7 

Width  of  lands 0.5776  inch. 

Width  of  grooves 0.846  inch. 

Depth  of  grooves 0.075  inch. 

Twist  oniform,  one  turn  in  10  feet. 

The  rifling  stops  at  4  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  bore. 

FABRICATION. 

The  gun  selected  for  this  alteration  was  3-inch  wrought-iron  rifle,  No. 
778.  and  the  work  was  i)erformed  at  the  West  Point  foundry. 
The  gun  was  simply  bored  to  the  required  diameter,  and  then  re-rifled. 

INSPECTION. 

After  star-gauging,  the  gun  was  shipped  to  the  Sandy  Hook  proving 
ground. 
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CONSTRUCTION  REPORT  OF  A  3.18-INCH  BREECH-LOADING  CHAMBERED 

RIFLE. 

(Two  plates.) 

DESCRIPTION. 

In  its  general  features  this  gun  resembles  the  3-inch  breech-loading 
rifle  coustnicted  last  year,  and  described  on  pages  67  and  68  of  the  Be- 
j>oTt  of  Chief  of  Ordance  for  1879. 

Both  guns  are  converted  from  3-inch  wrought-iron  muzzle-loading 
rifles  by  cutting  oflP  the  breech  near  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  and  screw- 
ing in  from  the  rear  a  steel  breech-receiver,  which  forms  the  rear  end  of 
the  bore,  and  contains  and  supports  a  sliding  breech-block. 

But  the  3.18inch  differs  from  the  3-inch  rifle  in  the  following  details: 

The  breech  block  is  cylindro-prismatic  in  shape,  instead  of  prismatic. 

The  front  of  the  block  is  hollowed  out  for  the  reception  of  a  steel  ob- 
turator-plate, in  the  place  of  a  pressure  plug  inserted  in  the  block  of  the 
first  gun  as  a  consequence  of  the  experimental  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

The  outward  movement  of  the  block  is  limited  by  a  stud  screwed 
through  the  top  of  the  breech  receiver. 

The  old  lands  are  removed  by  boring  to  3.18-inches,  and  the  gun  re- 
rifled  with  a  more  rapid  twist. 

The  capacity  of  the  powder  chamber  is  much  increased  and  the  vent 
placed  at  a  greater  distance  fh>m  the  bottom  of  the  bore. 

*  BIFLIKO)  OHAMBEBINO,  AUB  TSNTINO. 

Number  of  grooyee  and  lands 23. 

Width  of  lands 0.200  inch. 

Width  of  grooves 0.254  inch. 

Depth  of  grooves 0.04   inch. 

Twist  unifonuy  one  turn  in  7  feet. 

The  chamber  is  8.25  inches  in  length  and  3.78  inches  in  diameter.  In 
firont  of  the  mouth  of  the  chamber,  and  for  a  length  of  1.25  inches,  the 
bore  is  enlarged  to  the  bottom  of  the  grooves,  and  the  lands  connected 
with  this  point  by  a  bevel  1.0  inch  in  length. 

The  rear  of  the  chamber  is  enlarged  to  form  a  seat  for  the  gas  check. 

The  vent  is  in  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  axis,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  3.75  inches  irom  the  bottom  of  the  bore. 

FABRICATION. 

The  gun  selected  for  the  conversion  was  3-inch  wrought-iron  rifle,  No. 
774,  and  the  work  was  performed  at  the  West  Point  foundry. 

*  It  was  the  intention  to  make  the  lands  narrower  at  the  seat  of  the  projectile  than 
at  the  mnzzle,  to  wit;  width  at  the  muzzle.  0".2,  width  at  seat  of  projectile,  O'MG; 
but  the  necessary  alterations t[of  tools  to  do  the  work  it  was  thought  would  consume 
too  much  time  to  carry  out  this  intention,  and  the  lands  were  therefore  made  of  an 
uniform  width  throughout. 
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The  breech  receiver  and  block  were  made  of  Midvale  steel  tempered 
in  oil. 

Specimens  of  the  steel,  tested  before  and  after  tempering,  gave  the 
foUowing  results : 


Tenacity 

persQUAre 

inoD. 


Extenaioii 
per  inch. 


Beftnre  tempering 

Ajfler  tempering j. 


Pounds. 
89,639 
Ul,890 


Inch. 
0.198 
0.U 


INSPECTION. 

After  the  osnal  in8X)ection,  the  gun  was  mounted  on  its  carriage  and 
shipped  to  Sandy  Hook. 

Principal  dimentiona. 

Total  length  of  converted  rifle inohee..  72.65 

Length  of  bore do  ...  64.85 

Length  of  rifled  portion  of  bore do  ...  54.35 

Diameter  of  bore  scroes  lands do  ...  3. 18 

Len^h  of  chamber do...  8.25 

Diameter  of  chamber do  ...  3.78 

Leneth  of  breech  receiyer  in  rear  of  casing do  ...  9.5 

Totu  length  of  breech  receiver do  ...  25 

Diameter  of  breech  receiver  over  threads do  ...  6.2 

Length  of  screw  in  breech  receiver do  ...  7.5 

Pitcn  of  thread  in  breech  receiver - do  ...  1.5 

Length  of  breech  block do  ...  10.95 

Width  of  breechblock do  ...  4.75 

Number  of  grooves  and  lands ^ do...  22 

Width  of  grooves do  ...  0.254 

Width  of  lands do  .^  0.2 

Depth  of  jg^rooves 2 do  ...  0.04 

Pitoh  of  nfling  (uniform)  one  turn  in feet..  7 

Axis  of  vent  £om  bottom  of  bore inches..  3.75 

Weight  of  gun pounds..  836 

Preponderance do 87 


APPENDIX  Sb. 

0ON8TBUCTION  REPORT  OF  A  FIELD-CARRIAGE  FOR  3.18^  INCH  BREECH- 

LOADING  RIFLE. 

(l^ro  plates.) 

PRELnONART  REMARKS. 

The  advisability  of  substitntin^  iron  or  steel  for  wood  in  the  constiiic- 
tion  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  field-gun  carriage  was  long  since  rec- 
ognized, both  in  this,  country  and  abroad. 

Experimental  iron  carriages  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Colonels 
Eodman  and  Benton,  as  far  back  as  1866  and  1867,  but  the  want  of  nec- 
essary appropriations,  the  number  of  serviceable  wooden  carriages  on 
hand,  and  the  small  number  required  for  issue,  caused  a  continuation  of 
the  experiments  to  be  postponed. 

The  success  of  the  3-inch  breech-loading  rifie,  and  the  proposition  to 
make  and  issue  a  battery  of  such  guns  for  service,  seemed  to  point  to  the 
present  as  a  suitable  occasion  to  investigate  the  subject  of  providing 
them  with  proper  carriages. 

The  construction  of  the  cheeks  by  re-enforcing  them  with  angle  iron 
was  adopted  from  motives  of  economy  and  the  desire  to  save  time ;  it 
is  contemplated,  however^  in  future  constructions  of  these  gun-carriages, 
to  form  each  cheek  with  its  flanges  from  a  single  piece. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  main  features  of  the  3.18-iuch  field-carriage  are  as  follows : 

Ist.  Two  cheeks  of  steel  plate  ^  inch  thick,  stiffened  by  angle  iron 
riveted  on  the  inside  along  the  edge,  and  reinforced  by  a  smaU  plate 
between  the  axle  and  the  trunnions. 

2d.  A  wrought-iron  axle  supporting  the  cheeks,  and  braced  to  the 
trail  on  each  side  by  rods  attached  to  the  axle  just  inside  of  the  shoul- 
der-washer. 

3d.  A  wrought-iron  lunette  plate  securing  the  ends  of  the  trail,  and 
forming  the  support  and  point  of  attachment  for  the  trail  handspike. 

4th.  A  middle  and  front  transom,  riveted  to  the  inside  of  the  cheeks, 
the  one  in  rear  of,  and  the  other  in  front  of,  the  axis  of  the  trunnions. 

5th.  The  elevating  apparatus,  composed  of  two  screws,  one  Working 
within  the  other  5  the  outer,  hollow,  screw  works  in  a  nut  which  is  piv- 
oted to  two  brass  supports,  riveted  to  the  cheeks  of  the  trail, 

6th.  The  trail-chest,  for  tools,  composed  of  a  single  wrought-iron 
plate,  bent  to  the  proper  shape,  lined  with  wood,  and  riveted  to  the 
cheeks  just  in  rear  of  the  elevating  screw ;  the  lid  of  the  chest  is  also 
of  wrought  iron,  lined  with  wood,  and  is  hinged  to  the  front  of  the 
chest. 

7th.  The  wooden  wheel-brake  with  iron  shoes,  supported  by  the  trail, 
and  controlled  by  a  screw  working  in  a  nut  attached  to  the  axle. 

8th.  The  wheels,  with  steel  tire,  wooden  spokes  and  fellies,  and  brass 
naves. 

9th.  A  hollow  iron  trail  handspike,  with  solid  head,  attached  to  the 
lunette  plate;  when  not  in  use  for  pointing  it  is  folded  back  over  the 
trail  and  rests  upon  the  lid  of  the  chest. 
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FABRICATION. 

The  work  was  done  by  the  West  Point  fonndry. 
The  cheeks  were  famished  by  the  Nashua  Steel  Works,  in  the  follow- 
ing shape : 


O) 


Te^ 


lO 


The  plates  were  first  cut  to  the  proper  shape,  the  outline  being  laid 
out  on  them  by  means  of  a  wooden  pattern. 

The  angle-iron,  with  a  fiange  of  V^  inches,  was  then  bent  over  the 
formers  to  the  same  outline,  the  ends  being  welded  at  the  foot  of  the 
trail,  and  the  two  frames  thus  produced  riveted  each  to  their  respective 
cheeks. 

The  wrought-iron  trunnion-bed  plates,  each  of  which  formed  one  con- 
tinuous piece  with  the  axle-bed,  were  then  shaped  and  riveted  to  the 
angle-iron,  and  the  reinforcing  plates  secured. 

The  next  step  was  to  assemble  the  cheeks.  The  heads  of  the  cheeks 
were  temporarily  secured  together  while  the  lunette  plate  was  attached } 
then  the  middle  transom  was  riveted  to  the  cheeks,  and  the  small  front 
transom  and  trail-chest  added. 

Li  the  mean  time  the  axle  and  braces  had  been  forged,  and  the  brake 
with  its  screw  handle,  and  nut,  the  handspike,  implement  hooks,  cap- 
squares,  and  other  small  parts  prepared  for  attachment. 

These  parts,  together  with  the  elevating  apparatus,  having  been  fit- 
ted to  the  carriage,  it  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  the  wheels 
which  were  made  by  W.  H.  Jackson,  of  Matteawan,  N.  Y. 

Principal  dimensiona  and  weights  of  fieldrgun  carriage  for  ZAQ-inok  breeok-loading  con- 
verted r{fle. 

Distance  between  the  inside  of  the  trunnion  plates inches . .  9. 6 

Diameter  of  the  trunnion  holes do  ...  3.7 

Distance  from  axis  of  trunnions  to  axis  of  axle-tree do  . . .  12. 7 

Height  of  axis  of  trunnions  above  the  ground do  ...  41.2 

Distance  between  the  points  of  contact  of  trail  and  wheels  with  the  ground 

line inches..  74.4 

Distance  from  front  of  wheels  to  end  of  trail,  the  piece  being  in  battery . .  do  ...  '    116. 6 

Thickness  of  steel  cheek-plates do...  -fg 

Width  of  flange  of  reinforcing  angle-iron do  ...  1.75 

Whole  length  of  axle , do  ...  70.5 

Wheels : 

Height  of  wheels do  ...  57 

Track  of  the  wheels do  ...  60 

Dish  of  finished  wheel do  ...  1.375 

Diameter  of  brass  nave do  ...  10.5 

Spokes number..  12 

Fellies • do....  7 

Weights : 

Carriage,  without  wheels pounds..  619 

One  wheel do 180 

Carriage  complete  without  implements do....  1,179 
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APPENDIX  Sc. 

CONSTRUCTION  REPORT  OF  AN  H-INCH  MUZZLE-LOADING  RIFLE  (CON- 
VERTED) No.  29,  BREECH  INSERTION,  RAPID  TWIST. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  only  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  this  gun  from  other  8-inch 
converted  rifles  consists  in  its  rifling,  the  details  of  which  are  as  follows: 

Number  of  lands  and  grooves 24 

Width  of  lands 0.  .349  inch. 

Width  of  grooves 0.6982  inch. 

Depth  of  grooves 0.075  inch. 

Twist,  nniform ;  one  tnm  in  30  feet. 

FABRICATION. 

The  tube  was  made  and  work  of  conversion  performed  by  the  West 
Point  foundry. 

INSPECTION. 

The  usual  inspections  were  made  of  all  details,  and  the  gun  after  com- 
pletion shipped  to  Sandy  Hook  proving  ground. 

Principal  dimennonB. 

Length  of  hore inches..  117.25 

Length  of  tube do...  120 

Length  of  jacket  over  tube do  ...  43 

Tot^  length  of  finished  tube do  ...  136.66 

Interior  diameter  of  jacket do  ...  10.50 

Exterior  diameter  of  tube  under  jacket do  ...  10.505 

Diameter  of  finished  tube  from  screw  thread  to  first  shoiilder do  . . .  14. 698 

Corresponding  diameter  of  bore  of  casing do  ...  14. 703 

Diameter  of  finished  tube  from  first  shoulder  to  second  shoulder do  . . .  13. 490 

Corresponding  diameter  of  bore  of  casing do  ...  13. 494 

Diameter  of  finished  tube  from  second  shoulder  to  third  shoulder  .  ..do  . . .  11. 481 

Corresponding  diameter  of  bore  of  casing do  . ..  11. 489 

Diameter  of  finished  tube  from  third  shoulder  to  neck do  . . .  10. 490 

Corresponding  diameter  of  bore  of  casing do  ...  10. 50O 

Weightofgun pounds..  16,070 

Counter  preponderance do 168 
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APPENDIX  Sd. 

CONSTRUCTION  REPORT  OF  AN  8-INCH  MUZZLE-LOADING,  CHAMBERBD 
RIFLE,  CONVERTED  FROM  A  10-INCH  RODMAN  SMOOTH-BORE,  BY  LIN- 
ING, BY  BREECH  INSERTION,  WITH  A  COILED  WROUGHT-IRON  TUBE, 
HAVING  A  JACKET  SHRUNK  ON  EXTENDING  THROUGH  THE  BREECH. 

(One  plate.) 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  gun  differs  from  8-inch  converted  mnzzle-loading  rifle  No.  1  (B.  I.), 
descnl^  on  page  362,  Beport  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  for  1878,  in  the 
following  respects: 

The  shoulder  upon  the  jacket  of  the  tube  is  dispensed  with,  the  jacket 
having  a  uniform  diameter  of  14.5  inches,  except  across  the  threads  at 
its  base,  where  the  diameter  is  15.3  inches.  The  bottom  of  the  bore  is 
enlarged  so  as  to  form  a  chamber  of  the  following  dimensions: 

Length  of  cylindrical  part inches  ...  22.267 

Depth  of  cup  at  bottom  ...- do 3.75 

Length  of  bevel do 2 

Total  length  of  chamber do 28.017 

Diameter  of  chamber ..  ..do 9 

Volume  of  chamber cubic  inches...  1,650 

Powder  capacity  of  chamber pounds...  62 

As  the  breech-cup  formed  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  it  was  increased 
in  length  (depth  and  thickness  of  cup)  from  5.50  inches  to  6.50  inches. 

BIFLINa. 

« 

The  rifling  of  the  gun  consists  of  15  lands  and  grooves  each,  of  equal 
width,  and  terminates  upon  the  bevel  of  the  chamber. 

Width  of  lands  and  grooves 0.  S3776inch. 

Depth  of  grooves 0.073     inch. 

Twist,  imiform ;  one  turn  in  40  feet. 

VENTING. 

The  old  vent  is  closed  (the  copper  bushing  having  been  removed)  by 
a  wrought-iron  screw-plug,  and  2'^75  nearer  the  muzzle  a  new  one  is  in- 
troduci^,  parallel  to  the  vertical  plane  through  the  axis  of  the  bore  and 
distant  from  it  2.5  inches. 

FABBIOATION  OP  THB  GUN. 

The  work  of  conversion  was  performed  at  the  South  Boston  foundry. 
The  gun  selected  for  the  conversion  was  10-inch  Bodman  gun  No.  73, 
manufactured  at  the  Scott  foundry.  Heading,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1864. 

The  tube  and  muzzle  collar  were  manufactured  at  the  West  Point 
foundry  of  Ulster  "tube-iron"  by  processes  identical  with  those  hereto- 
fore described,  except  that  before  the  breech-cup  was  screwed  into  the 
base  the  tube  was  chambered.  G^ie  operations  of  boring  the  casing, 
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tarning  the  tabe,  fitting,  insertion  of  the  tube,  &c.,  were  similar  to  those 
employed  in  the  conversion  of  8-inch  mazzle-loading  rifle  No.  1  (B.  I.) 
above  referred  to. 

INSPECTION. 

The  workmanship  and  finish  of  the  gun  were  good  in  every  respect. 

Principal  dimensions. 

Total  length  of  complete  tube  (finished) inches 137.43 

Total  length  of  bore  of  casing do 136.05 

Length  of  jacket  (finished) do 60.47 

Diameteroffinishedtubefiomendofscrewthreadtofirstshoalder.do 14. 5 

Diameter  of  finished  bore  of  casing  from  end  of  screw  thread  to  first 

shonlder inches 14.502 

Corresponding  play do 002 

Diameter  of  finished  tnbe  frt>m  first  shoulder  to  second  shoulder  .do 11. 490 

Diameter  of  finished  bore  of  casing  from  first  shonlder  to  second  shoul- 
der   inches 11.504 

Corresponding  play do 014 

Diameter  of  finished  tube  from  second  shonlder  to  neck do 10.647 

Diameter  of  finished  bore  of  casing  from  second  shoulder  to  neck  .do 10. 657 

Corresponding  play do 010 

Length  of  screw  on  Jacket do 14.20 

Pitch  of  screw  thread  on  Jacket do 2.54 

Diameter  of  Jacket  across  threads do •Id.  30 

Corresponding  diameter  of  casing do 15.31 

Length  of  neck  of  tube  under  muzzle  collar do 5 

Length  of  muzzle  collar do 5 

Length  of  recess  in  casing do 5.65 

Length  of  screw  on  muzzle  collar do 3.15 

Length  of  screw  on  recess  of  casing do 3.275 

Excess  in  length  of  screw  on  coUar  over  that  on  recess do 125 

Diameter  of  tube  over  neck do 9.736 

Interior  diameter  of  muzzle  collar do 9.746 

Corresponding  play do 010 

Diameter  of  muzzle  coUar  across  threads .* do 11.741 

Diameter  of  recess  on  casing do 11.762 

Play  between  collar  and  casing do 021 

Thickness  of  collar do l.OOS 

Pitch  of  thread  on  collar do 0.5 

Length  of  bore  (including  chamber) do 116.98 

Length  of  rifling do 89.24 

Diameter  of  bore  across  lands do.. 7. 994  to  7.997  . 

Width  of  grooves do 0.83776 

Width  of  lands do 0.83776 

Depth  of  grooves do 0.073 

Pitch  of  nfling,  1  turn  in do 480 

Diameter  of  vent ....do 0.20 

Diameter  of  vent  bnshing do 1 

Axis  of  vent  from  bottom  of  bore do 3.50 

Axis  of  vent  from  vertical  plane  through  axis  of  bore do 2. 50 

Length  of  securing  pin do 6.20 

Diameter  of  securing  pin do 1.50 

Distance  of  securing  pin  from  mnzzle do 60 

Weight  of  gun pounds 16,065 
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T^Y'K  No.  l.^JteUUite  diameUr$  of  httre  ^f  ctut'kroit  hpdff  of  I04nck  gnn  and  tcr^M^iU- 
iron  tuht  forinsfriion  therein  at  different  points  <^  the  cylindrical  length. 


InchM  from  Uct  of 
mnzzle. 


H 

r 

►9 


6. 

8. 
10. 
13. 
14. 
10. 
18. 


62. 
54. 
56. 
58. 
80. 
02. 
04. 
00. 
08. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
76. 
70. 
77. 
80. 


Inehe*. 
10.667 
10.066 
10.6S7 
ia6&7 
ia057 
10.057 
10.067 

20 i  10.057 

22 '  10.067 

24 10.067 

20 10.057 

28 10.067 

90 10.667 

32 10.667 

84 10.067 

80 10.067 

38 10.067 

40 1  10.067 

42 ,  10.656 

44 ;  10.656 

46 ,  10.056 

48 10.667 

50 1  10.057 


10.057 
10.657 
10.657 
10.667 
10. 157 
10.057 
10.656 
10.056 
10.066 
1L503 
11.503 
11.504 
11.504 
11.504 
11.504 
11.604 
11.504 
14.501 


*  Jneku. 
10.647 
10.047 
10.047 
10.647 
10.047 
10.047 
10.047 
10.047 
10.047 
10.047 
10.647 
10.047 
10.047 
10.047 
10.647 
10.047 
10.647 
10.047 
10.647 
10.647 
10.047 
10.647 
10.047 
10.047 
10.647 
10.648 
10,048 
10.048 
10.048 
10.048 
10.648 
10.048 
1L488 
11.488 
11.490 
11.490 
1L490 
11.490 
1L490 
11.490 
14.999 

I 


Inch. 

0.010 
.009 
.010 
.010 
.010 
.010 
.010 
.010 
.010 
.010 
.010 
.010 
.010 
.010 
.010 
.010 
.010 
.010 
.009 
.009  ! 
.009  '; 
.010 
.010  / 
.010 
.010 
.009 
.009 
.009 
.009 
.006 
.008 

.  .008 
.015 
.015 
.014 
.014 
.014 
.014 
.014 
.014 
.002 


InchM 


■  from! 
nnisue 


iMOOf 


81 1  14.501 

82 '  14.501 

14.502 


m. 

86. 
86. 
87. 


14.502 
14.602 
14.501 
14.501 
14.501 
14.501 
14.501 
14.501 
14.501 
14.602 
14.501 
14.501 


90 

91 

92 

98 

94 

95 

96!JIJ!*!!!;!!!^*"!!!..i  14.501 

97 i  14.502 

98 i  14.501 

99 1  14.601 

100 14.501 

101 '  14.501 

102 '  14.501 

103 14.601 

104 1  14.501 

105 14.601 


106.. 

107. 

108u, 


14.501 
14.502 
14.502 

109 14.502 

110 14.502 

111 1  14.501 

112 14.601 

U8 j  14.502 

114 i  14.601 

115 14.501 

116 14.501 

117 14.501 

118 ;  U.501 

119 I  14.601 

120 14.501 

121 14.501 


14. 
14. 
14.999 

14.999 
14.999 
14.999 
14.999 

14.909 

14.999 
14.999 
14.999 
14.999 
14.600 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
11500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.600 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 
14.500 


i 


i 


InA, 
0.009 
.002 
.003 
.003^ 
.003 
.002 
.002 
.003 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.003 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.002 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.003 
.001 
.001 
.003 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
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EXPERIMENTAL  CANNON  POWDERS. 


PRO0BESS  REPORT. 


Progressive  powder. — ^This  powder^  made  in  imitation  of  iiie  Fossano 
progressive  powder,  was  described  m  the  progress  report  published  in 
the  Beport  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnanee  for  last  year. 

Lot  ^*'  L  E.,"  of  density  1.756  and  grannlation  17  to  the  pound,  the  ^ins 
being  approximatiTely  one-inch  cubes,  was  tested  in  June.  188O,  in  the 
10-inch  rifle.  The  results  obtained  were  not  deemed  satisfactory.  The 
powder  makers,  indeed,  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  satisfactory  behavior 
of  this  powder,  since,  oeing  for  them  a  novel  mode  of  manufacture,  con- 
siderable difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  a  uniform  mixture  of 
the  grains  and  the  mealed  powder,  and  in  giving  to  the  resulting  mass 
the  required  mean  density.  They  would  probably  meet  with  better  suc- 
cess in  a  second  trial.  The  results  obtained  with  the  largest  charges 
onployed  were  as  follows: 

ProgresHve  powder. 


GlUL 


l»dB|^ 


rifle 


Weight  of 
obarge. 

Weight  of 
ahot. 

Velocity. 

Poumds. 
70 
80 

Paundi, 
898 
398 

1,272 
1.887 

Presanre. 


Pcundi. 

30,000 

53,000 


The  results  obtained  with  like  charges  of  Du  Font's  hexagonal  powder, 
of  density  1.785  aod  granulation  67, 1  here  insert  for  comparison: 

EexM^aual  {F.  P.  B.)  powder. 


Gxtn. 

Weight  of 

oharge. 

Weight  of 
toot. 

Velocity. 

Preosnre. 

10-iBcb  rifle 

P<mnd». 
70 
80 

Poundt. 
400 
400 

Feet. 
1,381 
1,445 

Pounds, 
22,600 

Do 

23,500 

Hexagonal  powder, — Lot  "I.  J.'':  density.  1.78;  granulation,  30  to  the 
pound.  This  powder  was  manufactured  in  1880  for  the  heavier  calibers, 
as  the  11  and  12  inch  rifles.  So  far  only  two  light  charges  have  been 
fired,  and  these  from  the  12.25-inch  rifle. 

Sphero-kexagonal  powder. — This  powder,  of  densitj^"  1.728.  and  granula- 
tion 123  to  the  pound,  described  in  the  progress  report  of  last  year,  and 
employed  with  the  3.17-inch  chambered  rifle  has  since  been  tested  in 
the  4J5-inch  service  siege  gun.    The  results  obtained  were  very  superior 
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to  those  obtained  with  the  ^<  H.  D.,  No.  4,''  of  irregular  granalation,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  table: 


Kind  of  powder. 


Onn. 


H.  D.  Ko.4.    D- 1.776;  Or.  «  3.038 

Sphero-hexagonal  (I.  B.)  D  =1.728;  6r.  =  123. 
Do 


4".5  liege  rifle. 
Do. 


's« 

^ 

• 

It 

eight 
shot. 

2J 

1 

Lbi. 

Lbt. 

> 

FL 

7 

85 

1,411 

7 

35 

1,424 

8 

85 

1,630 

Lb9. 
81,000 
21,600 
26,166 


This  powder  was  deemed  so  satisfactory,  that  it  was  adopted  as 
standard  for  the  4.5-inch  rifle:  and,  under  authority  from  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  the  Constructor  or  Ordnance  was  authorized  to  purchase  a 
quantity  tor  employment  with  that  gun,  part  of  which  was  sent  to  the 
Military  Academy'  at  West  Point,  and  part  to  the  Artillery  School  at 
Fort  Monroe,  for  use  in  target  practice. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  in  the  proof  of  this  new  lot: 


Gun. 


4". 5  siege  rifle. 


Kind  of  powder. 


Sphero-hexagonal  (I.  B.B.).  D=1.728;Gr.==123. 


Vi 

<M 

Si 

ighto 
hot 

•5! 

•¥; 

g 

O.C 

«  « 

^^ 

Lbi. 

^ 

LbM. 

Feet. 

(f 

35 

1,476 

7.5 
< 

35 

1,539 
(1,575 
U567 
(1,588 

8 

85 

^ 

Lbt. 

27,500 

30,000 

31,000 

28,000 

34.000 


The  flrst  set  of  results  was  obtained  with  sphere  hexagonal  powder 
which  had  been  on  hand  for  about  one  year. 

Field-gun  patoders,  S.54nch  mvazleloading  rifle. — The  I.  A.  powder,  den- 
sity 1.75  and  granulation  2200,  irregular  grains,  tested  in  the  3inch 
breech-loading  rifle,  and  described  in  last  year's  report,  was  thought  to 
be  rather  slow  burning  for  that  piece :  a  trial  of  it  was  therefore  made 
in  the  3.5  inch  rifle.  The  length  of  this  gun  is  only  18.5  calibers,  and 
being  heavy  and  very  strong,  a  pressure  even  of  60,000  pounds  should 
not  be  deemed  objectionable  if  accompanied  by  a  good  velocity. 

Owing  to  some  variations  in  the  size  of  the  cartridge  bags,  purposely 
introduced,  but  which  greatly  affected  the  veloci^  and  pressure,  the 
results  obtained  were  various;  the  general  behavior,  however,  of  the 
powder  was  fair,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
firing-record : 


Powder. 

Diameter  of  oar- 
tridge. 

1 

Velocity  at   75 
feetnommnE- 
lie. 

• 

Gun. 

Kind. 

Weight 

1 

3.5-inoh  tteel-bronze  rifle. 

L  A.  D.-=1.75aj  Gr.=2.200. 

Lbt. 

n 

Ou. 

...... 

In. 
8.42 

iio' 

Lbt. 
16 
16 
16 
16 

Ott. 

8 
8 
8 
8 

Feet. 
1,359 
1,453 
1,308 
1,401 

Ijbt. 

§6,250 
50.000 
at),  250 
29.500 
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"  S.lS'inch  breech'loading  chambered  r(/te.— The  Messrs.  Du  Pont  were 
instracted  to  manufacture  a  sample  of  powder  for  trial  with  this  gun, 
keeping  the  granulation  the  same  as  in  the  I.  A.  powder,  viz,  2,2CK)  to 
the  pound,  but  lowering  the  density  to  1.725.  This  powder  was  tested 
in  May,  1880,  with  the  following  results : 


Goo. 


Powder. 


Kind. 


2.18-iBch  breecbloading  cham- 
bered rifle. 


I.  K.    D-1.725:  Or. -2,200,  iireg- 
alar  granulation. 


Weight 

i 

Lbi. 

(    3 
2 
2 
2 

^  i 

2 
2 

I     3 

""$ 
8 
8 
8 

Lht. 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
19 
12 
12 

h«M 


Feet 

1,221 

1,208 

1,108 

1.198 

1,303 

1.854 

1,377 

1,371 

1,518 


Lb9. 

18,000 

10.000 

10,000 

15,000 

24.000 

23.600 

20,000 

20.500 


The  capacity  of  the  chamber  was  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  use  of 
the  pressure-gauge  with  a  charge  of  3  pounds,  and  the  pressure  was 
not  ascertain^  with  that  weight  of  charge.  For  testing  powder  in  this 
gun,  it  is  proposed  to  fit  a  pressure-gauge  into  the  face  of  the  breech- 
block. The  I.  A.  powder,  density  1.75  and  granulation  2,200,  tested  in 
this  same  gun,  gave  with  a  charge  of  3  pounds  and  a  projectile  of  12 
pounds,  a  velocity  of  1,468  feet,  at  93  feet  firom  the  muzzle  of  the  gun ; 
which  shows  a  gain  of  nearly  60  feet  for  the  I.  K.  powder. 

Note. — ^The  anomalous  results  obtained  from  the  8-inch  rifle  with 
the  samples  of  H.  B.  and  H.  G.  of  sphero-hexagonal  powder,  referred  to 
in  the  Progress  Beport  on  Experimental  Powders  last  year  (Beport  of 
Chief  of  Ordnance  1879,  page  8),  were  due,  as  it  has  since  been  ascer- 
tained, to  a  departure  from  the  standard  proportions  of  .ingredients  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  samples ;  more  niter  being  employed  than  is 
prescribed  for  the  service  powder,  or  was  employed  in  the  manufacture 

of  the  sample  H.  A.  sphero-hexagonal  powder.  

CHAS.  S.  SMITH, 
Captain  of  Ordnance. 


APPENDIX  8/. 

TEStS  OF   BAR  IRON   USED    IN  THE   FABRICATON  OF  WROUGHT-IRON 

TUBES  FOR  CONVERTED  RIFLES. 

In  the  constniction  of  the  first  S-inch  converted  rifles  the  wroo^^ht- 
iron  tubes  were  made  in  England  and  the  tests  to  which  the  bar  iron 
used  was  snlrfected  were  those  nsnal  at  the  works  of  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong, where  the  tabes  were  made.  The  specimens,  taken  with  the 
fiber,  were  2  inches  in  length  between  shoulders,  and  about  0.6SO  indi 
in  diameter. 

The  results  obtained  from  numerous  specimens  were  approximately 
as  follows : 


Tenaile  streugth  per  square  indi 50«000 

Elastic  limH  per  square  inch S5,000 

Extension  x>eT  inch  at  rupture,  0''  .30. 

When  the  fabrication  of  the  tubes  was  first  undertaken  by  the  West 
Point  foundry^  it  was  prescdbed  in  the  contract  that  the  bar  iron 
should  equal  m  all  respects  tiiat  used  in  the  imported  tubes;  conse- 
quently it  must  have  the  same  welding  and  physical  properties,  and  be 
equally  free  from  excess  of  cinder.  The  Ulster  Iron  Works  undertook 
to  furnish  the  West  Point  foundry  with  such  bar  iron,  and,  by  dint 
of  perseverance  and  the  utmost  care,  have  up  to  the  present  time  pro- 
du^Bd  a  material  of  remarkable  uniformity,  which  in  all  respects  com- 
pares favorably  with,  and  in  some  respects  certainly  surpasses,  the  En- 
glish iron  it  at  first  aimed  only  to  imitate. 

In  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  for  1877  Capt.  C.  S.  Smith  de- 
scribes the  mode  of  manu^ture  of  the  iron  and  gives  comparisons  be- 
tween it  and  the  English  iron  as  regards  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties. 

The  standard  at  first  established  has  been  closely  adhered  to  since : 
though  in  1877  the  length  of  specimens  between  shoulders  was  increased 
from  2  to  3  inches  to  adapt  them  to  the  device  then  adopted  for  meas- 
uring extensions  and  restorations.  The  method  of  proceeding  has  been 
as  follows : 

On  receipt  of  the  first  lot  of  iron,  two  specimens  are  taken  from  sam- 
ple bars  of  each  size  of  the  two  grades  of  iron  used.*  These  specimens 
are  tested  in  the  machine  at  the  ordnance  agency,  not  only  for  tensile 
strength,  elasticity,  and  ultimate  extension,  but  for  gradual  extensions, 
restorations,  and  permanent  set;  and  if  the  iron  prove  satisfactory  it 
is  accepted,  and  the  founders  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  work. 

As  subsequent  lots  arrive  similar  specimens  are  taken  of  each  size  of 
the  two  gnides  of  iron  as  before,  and  tested  in  the  machine  at  the  foun- 
dry for  tensile  strength  and  ultimate  extension.  The  following  sum- 
mary of  tiie  tests  to  which  this  iron  has  been  subjected  since  January 

*  The  two  grades,  denominated  A  and  B,  are  used,  respectively,  for  inner  and  onter 
tubes;  their  properties  are  almost  identical,  but  the  former,  from  additional  working, 
contains  less  cinder. 
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187d,  8hov8  the  degree  of  QDiformity  wbicb  has  been  attAined  id  ita 
manafiictDre : 


In  order  to  determme  to  That  extent  these  tests  of  epedmens  indicftte 
tiie  tme  pfaysioal  properties  of  the  bar-iron  itself^wo  bars  of  tabe  iron 
were  obtained  last  January  from  the  Ulster  Iron  Works  for  the  purpose 
itt  baviog  them  broken  in  the  machine  at  Watertovn  Arsenal. 

These  bars  of  A  and  B  qnality  respectively,  were  2.5  inches  sqaare  in 
cross  section  and  67  inches  long.  From  the  ends  of  each  were  taken 
the  osoal  specimens,  which  Vere  tested  at  the  Ordnance  Agency,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  bars  were  sent  to  Watertown  Arsenal. 
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The  following  are  the  results  obtained; 


Subject  of  meaenremeDt. 


A  Iron. 

Length  between  shoulders inches.. 

Cross  section do — 

Area square  inches.. 

Tensile  strength  per  square  inch pounds . . 

Elastio  limit  per  square  inch do ... . 

Extension  per  inch  at  rapture inches . . 

B  Iron. 

Length  between  shoulders inches . . 

Cross  section do — 

Area square  inches.. 

Tensile  strength  per  square  inch pounds.. 

Elaatio  limit  per  square  inch do.... 

Extension  per  inch  at  rupture inches . . 


21.876 
.5  X  2.13 

5.325 
5L9iO 
2a  000 

0.273 


21.66 

2.55  X  2.13 

5.4315 

56.700 


0.2477 


3.00 
aS70 
0.2547 
49.000 
20.500 
0. 3112 


3.00 
0.560 
0.2552 
48.000 
24.500 
0.2010 


*  Specimens  12, 13,  26,  and  27  preceding  page. 

It  was  expected  that  in  spite  of  the  greater  length  between  shoulders 
the  iron  in  the  bar  might  exhibit  a  somewhat  greater  tensile  strength 
I>er  square  inch  than  would  be  shown  in  the  specimens,  from  the  faet 
that  on  two  sides  of  the  bar  the  skin  was  not  removed.  The  difference 
between  the  extensions  in  the  two  cases  is  also  no  greater  than  was 
expected  from  the  difTerence  in  lengths.  But  there  are  three  features 
shown  in  the  above  table  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  results  which 
were  anticipated. 

1st.  The  elastic  limit  in  the  case  of  the  A  iron  is  very  much  lower  in 
the  bar  than  in  the  specimens. 

2d.  The  two  experiments  disagree  as  to  the  comparative  strength  of 
the  two  grades  of  iron. 

3d.  The  difference  in  strength  between  the  B  iron  in  the  bar  and  in  the 
specimens,  is  much  greater  than  the  corresponding  difference  in  the  case 
of  the  A  iron. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these : 

The  first  permanent  set  of  the  A  iron,  as  determined  at  Watertown 
Arsenal,  is  O'^OOl,  which  becomes  0".00012  when  reduced  to  the  length 
of  the  sx>ecimens  (3^^00).  So  slight  a  change  could  not  be  read  with  the 
vernier  used  on  the  machine  at  the  Ordnance  Agency  during  these 
experiments  as  its  least  reading  is  only  (K'.OOl. 

The  permanent  set  commenc^  to  increase  rapidly  after  27,000  pounds 
to  the  square  inch^  and  with  the  si>ecimens  immediately  after  passing 
the  recorded  elastic  limit  (29,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch). 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  elastic  limit  as  determined  for  the 
specimens  by  the  machine  at  the  Ordnance  Agency  is  considerably  too 
Ugh,  which  would  at  least  moderate  the  dissimilarity  as  regards  this 
property  between  the  iron  in  the  bar  and  in  the  specimens. 

As  regards  the  two  other  discrepancies  mentioned,  in  all  probability 
they  are  explained  by  the  fact  noted  in  Colonel  Laidley's  report  of  the 
experiments  at  Watertown  Arsenal ;  ^^  at  268,600  pounds  the  packing 
of  pump  gave  way  when  the  strain  was  taken  off  and  specimen  stood 
twenty  hours. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  specimens  ordinarily  tested  before  accept- 
ing tube  iron  for  use  in  gun  constructions,  fairly  represent  the  bars  from 
wWch  they  are  taken. 

0.  W.  WHIPPLE, 
Lieutenant  of  Ordnance, 
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OBDNANCE. 

The  term  ordnance  includes  cannon  of  all  kinds  fired  from  carridge^y 
slideSy  hediy  tripodSy  &c. 

ClM&iJieati&n :  Catinon  are  classified  according  to  their  nature,  as 
^nSy  hotoitzersy  mortariy  and  mojchine-punsy  and  according  to  their  uses, 
as/ltfU,  mauntainy  siegcy  and  sea-coast 

Chans  are  ftirther  classified  as  to  their  construction,  as  smooth-bore  and 
rifle;  as  mnzzlelotxding  and  bre^hloadtng ;  and  as  cast  and  ImUtup 
cannon. 

All  ordnance  for  land  service  is  made  by  private  contractors,  under 
tiie  direction  of  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 

The  kinds  i^  calibers,  standard,  are  as  follows: 

Field  franB : 

^  Model. 

3-iDch  (rifled)  wrought  iron tS61 

SJ^ineh  (rifled)  wrooght  iron 1868 

4.62-ineh  (smooth-bore)  bronase 1867 

1.45-iDch  Mfled)  steel  Hotchkiss  reyolving  gun. 
1.654nch  (rifled)  steel  Hot<;hkiss. 
1-inch  Gatlinff  guns. 
0.&-inch  Ottftlmg  guns. 
0.45-inch  Catling  guns. 

0iege,  ganison,  and  sea^coast  guns : 

4.54noh  rifled,  nnnnle-loadiDg,  cast  iron 1861 

8-inoh  rifled,  mazzle4oading,  cast  iron,  converted "I 

10-inoh  rifled,  muzzle-loading,  cast  iron,  converted I  1871 

11-inch  rifled,  muzzle-loading,  cast  iron,  converted >  to 

13-inch  rifled,  muzzle-loading,  cast  iron,  lined  with  wrought-iron  tube..  [  1874 

8-inch  rifled,  breech-loading,  cast  iron,  converted J 

iO-inch  smooth-bore  cast-iron 1861 

1874 
S6-inch  smooth-bore,  cast-iron 1861 

Howitzers : 

Mountain,  4.62-inch  smooth-bore,  bronze   1861 

Siege  and  garrison,  8-inch  smooth-bore,  cast-iron 1861 

Mortars: 

8i^e,  8-iach  smooth-bore,  cast  iron 1861 

Sea-coast  10-inch  smooth-bore,  cast  iron 1861 

Sea-coast  13-inch  smooth-bc^e,  cast  iron 1861 

Coehom  5.62-inch  smooth-bore,  bronze 1841 

Bifled  howitzers  and  mortars,  and  guns  with  chambers  for  large 
charges,  are  now  under  consideration. 

Eiled  breech-loading  field  guns  are  also  now  under  trial. 

For  the  present,  until  superior  armament  can  be  provided,  guns  of 
obsolete  patterns  and  kinds  are  retained  in  service.    (See  tables.) 

Standflffd  guns,  howitascrs,  and  mortars  take  their  denomination  from 
the  caliber  in  incnes. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Cascahel. — ^The  knob  on  the  end  of  the  breech  of  a  gun ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  knob  and  the  neck ;  sometimes  the  jfll^. 

Breech. — ^The  mass  of  solid  metal  behind  the  bottom  of  the  bore. 

Base  of  the  breech. — ^The  rear  snrftiee  of  the  breech. 

Base-line — ^A  line  traced  around  the  gun  in  rear  of  the  rent. 

Base*ring, — ^A  prelecting  band  of  metal  acyoining  t^e  base  of  the 
breech  and  connecte<l  with  the  body  of  the  gun  by  a  concave  molding, 
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Rdnforce. — The  thickest  part  of  the  body  of  the  guu  in  front  of  the 
base-nng  or  line ;  if  there  is  more  than  one  reinforce,  that  which  is  next 
to  the  base  ring  is  called  the  first  reinforce^  the  otner  the  second  rein- 

Chase. — The  conical  part  of  the  gun  in  front  of  the  reinforce. 

Astrcigal  SLud  fillets. — The  molding  at  the  front  end  of  the  chase. 

Chase-ring, — A  band  at  the  front  end  of  the  chase. 

Nech — The  smallest  pait  of  the  piece  in  front  of  the  chase. 

Swell  of  the  muzzle. — The  largest  part  of  the  gun  in  front  of  the  neck. 

Muzzle-band. — ^A  band  which  takes  the  place  of  the  swell  of  the  muz- 
zle  in  some  gnns. 

Face  of  t)^  piece. — The  plane  terminating  the  gun  at  the  muzzle. 

Trunnions. — Two  cylinders  near  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  gun,  by 
which  it  is  supported  on  its  carriage.  The  axis  of  the  trunnions  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  bore,  and  in  the  same  plane  with  tihat  axis. 

Rimbase. — The  shoulder  at  the  base  of  the  trunnion. 

Bore. — All  the  part  bored  out. 

Chamber. — The  part  of  the  bore,  joining  and  terminating  the  cylindri- 
cal part.    In  breech-loading  guns,  the  seat  of  the  charge  and  projectile. 

Oomer  chamber. — A  conical  chamber  which  is  joinc3  to  the  cylinder 
of  the  bore  by  a  portion  of  a  spherical  surface. 

True  xcindage. — The  difference  between  the  true  diameter  of  the  bore 
and  the  largest  diameter  of  the  projectile. 

Natural  line  of  sight. — A  line  drawn  in  a  vertical  plane  through  the 
axis  of  the  piece,  from  the  highest  point  of  the  maximum  diameter  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  muzzle,  or  to  the  top  of  the  sight,  if  there  be 
one. 

Natural  angle  of  sight. — The  angle  which  the  natural  line  of  sight  makes 
with  the  axis  of  the  piece. 

Dispart. — The  difference  of  the  semi-diameters  of  the  maximum  diam- 
eter and  the  muzzle.  It  is  therefore  the  tangent  of  the  natural  angle  of 
sight  to  a  radius  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  maximum  diameter  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  muzzle. 

Preponderance, — The  excess  of  weight  of  the  part  in  rear  of  the  trun- 
nions over  that  in  front ;  it  is  measured  by  the  weight  which  the  breech 
bears  on  a  balance,  the  point  of  support  resting  at  the  base-line  or  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ratchet,  the  gun  being  suspended  freely  on  the  axis  of 
the  trunnions. 

Ear. — A  lug  of  metal  cast  on  some  mortars ;  it  is  attache<l  to  a  clevis 
by  a  bolt  and  constitutes  a  handle. 

NOMENCLATURE. 

(Guns  of  the  model  of  1861  and  1874.) 

« 

Parts. — The  bore:  a  cylinder  terminated  by  a  semi-ellipsoid j  the 
chamfer. 

The  breech :  the  cascahel^  the  Xriu>&,  the  neck. 

The  body  of  the  gun:  the  reinforce^  the  cha^e^  the  muzzle^  the  /ace,  the 
trwnnions^  the  rinwases. 

For  rifled  guns :  vent-piece^  wrought-copper,  screwed  in. 

BODMAN  GUNS. — Add  to  the  above  the  ratchet  $  ih^  sight-piece. 

Mortars. — Omit  the  ca>scabel^  the  hnob^  the  neck^  and  add  the  raiehet. 
For  the  sea-coast  mortars  add  the  ear. 

Guns  and  mortars  have  their  vents  in  planes  parallel  to  the  plane 
through  the  axis  of  the  bore  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  trnn- 
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nions.  The  vents  are  at  right  angles  to  the  elements  of  the  cylinder 
of  the  bore;  the  one  on  the  right  of  the  axis  is  not  bored  entirely 
through  to  the  bore  by  one  inch.  The  vent  of  the  siege  and  field  pieces 
is  1^  right  Migles  to  the  axis,  and  in  the  vertical  plan^  passing  through  it. 

For  converted  guns. — ^The  bore  is  a  cylinder,  terminated  by  a  fruetum 
of  cone, 

Trunnion-ringSj  made  eccentric,  are  placed  on  the  trunnions  to  com- 
pensate for  tixe  muzzle  preponderance  occasioned  by  lining  the  casing 
and  reducing  the  diameter  of  the  bore. 

BBEBOH-LOADma  OUNS. — The  bore  is  a  cylinder  terminated  by  a 
ekamber  for  the  charge  and  projectile.  In  all  rifled  guns,  the  rifling 
teroiinates  gradually  at  the  seat  of  the  charge^  and  in  breech-loading 
guns  in  fix>nt  of  the  bearing  part  of  the  projectile. 
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Table  h—PrUifii^l  dim^MUMj  and  vm§hi$  of  sUmdardmi^ 


■    J I 


»       n 


Kfttnre  of  ordnanoe. 


«KA*coA0T  rncts. 
Otau. 
12-iiich  rifle  (model  1874) 


12iiicb rifle  (model  1870) 
lO-incb  rifle 


8-iiich  rifle  (conTerted) 

20-iDcb  smooth  bore 

15-incb  tmootb  bore  (model 

1874). 
15-iiich  smooth  bore  (model 

18ei). 
13-incb  smooth  bore 


Mortan, 

15-iiicb  smooth  bore. 
13-inch  smooth  bore. 


C»st  iron, 

wro*ght'iron 

Used. 

Cftstiron 

C»st  iron, 

wro'ffht>ir6n 

lined! 

Cftstiron 

. . .  .do 


....do 
...  do 


t  Ctatlron. 
...do.... 


eiEQE  PUCES. 

Glint. 
4.6-inch,  rifled. ....r. . . 

HounU€r9. 
8-inch  smooth  bore. . . 
Mortan, 


Cftstiron. 


10-inch  smooth  bore 

8-inch  smooth  bore 

5.82-inch  smooth  bore,  Coe- 
bom. 

FIELD  PIECES. 

Oun$. 

4.02-inch  (12-poander)  smooth 

bore. 

8.&-inch  rifle 

3-inoh  rifle 

1.05-inoh  rifle  (breech-loader), 

mountain. 
1.45-inch    cannon    reTolTer, 

Hotchkiss. 

0.45-inch  Gotling 

0.45-inch  Oatling  (oayalry) . . . 


Cast  iron. ... 


Cast  iron. 
....do... 
Bronze... 


Bronze. 


HomUen. 

4.02-inch  smooth  bore,  moun- 
tain. 


Wrought  iron 
Steel  ,\'.\\\'.''. 


....do 


Bronse. 


In. 
12 


12 
10 


8 
20 
15 

15 

13 


15 
13 


^ 


Poundt.  fLbt 


^ 


0. 
I 

8 


80.000         0      0.00     262.8 


82,878 
40,081 


16,100 

115,200 

70,778 

49,000 

38,500 


33.075 
17,250 


Inchsi, 


0.09 
0.08 


0.05 
0.19 
0.15 

0.15 

0.14 


a  13 
0.13 


3,450      ,300 


240 
180 


186.66 

243.5 

215 

190 

177.61 


75 
56.5 


I 

I 

I 


I 

a 

i 

i 

5 


227 


'1&92 


133        127.3 


60 


29.25 
23.25 
16.32 


54.5 


72.55  .67.6 


78.84  69l875 
72.65  60.2 
45.86 


66.75 
49.7 


87.21   33.51 


209        17. 41 
158.5    15.85 


117.25  14.66 

210  10. 50 

190  12. 66 

165  11 

155.85  1L98 


51.25     3.42 
35       <  2.09 


120        26.07 


46.5 


20.6 

16 

13.07 


68.6 

65 
66 
41.85 


5.81 


2.05 

2 

2.24 


18.76 

18.67 
2L66 
25.83 


Sa  38  84. 75 
82        71.1 


30. 91     6. 69 
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tmm^  CWM  Simi99  Imd  mr9Ui9.    Fhim  I,  11,  Illy  IV,  V. 


Tjgmgflte. 


I 


196 


198 
148 


107.25 


9 
7.5 


15 
8 

9 

9.75 


11.25 
9 


3.375 


7.5 
0 


00.875 
00.25 


2.085 
Z25 


DiatADOet. 


If 


In.    Ineku. 
0.3    I  218 


6 
4.5 


I 


3.25 

8.5 

4.5 

>  4.5 

4.5 


5 
4.5 


200 
140.34 


110 
195 

177 

155 
150.19 


3.25 
3.25 
2.5 


121 


50 


18 
14 


n 

s 


u4 


r 


n 


ll 

ill 


Ineku,  Inektt,  Inehst, 


ll 


a 


8.25 

a25 

2.8 

1.77 


00 


00.25 


2.25 


218 


200 
149.34 


110 
195 
177 

155 

150.19 

35 


110 


02 
50 


28  91 


107.6 


140.72 
115.96 


87.78 
152.7 
139.85 

120.45 

115.21 


83.5 
20 


78.85 


26.09 


13 
10 
14.945 


38.5 

42.084 
4L415 
27.89 


16.66 


95.2 


90.28 
64.04 


4&9 
90.8 
75.65 

09.65 

62.40 


41.5 
80.5 


Inehei. 
55.1 


54.1 
45.1 


32.1 
64.2 
51.1 

4ai 

45.1 


52.2 
43.4 


48.95 


28.41 


16.25 
18.25 
0.755 


29.1 

27.69 
27.785 
18.46  ' 


15 


18 


20.4 

16.4 

7.5 


Diameten. 


I 

M 

S 

a 


Inehei.   Inehu, 
55  27.50 


1L5 

1L5 
9.5 
4.72 


10.75 


0.9 


54 

45 


32 
64 
51 

48 

45 


15.6 


17.5 


20 
16 


11 


9.27 


28 
21 


16.2 

34 

24.7 

25 

21 


50 
43 


15 


20 
16 
7.65 


7.5 

A7 

6 

8.16 


5.82 


6.9 


Inches. 
55 


54 

46 


82 
64 

51 

48 
45 


52 
43 


16 


17.5 


In. 

15 


15 
18 


19 
18 
15 

15 

13 


18 
15 


5.3 


Sw82 


20        12 
16        10 
8.65     2.75 


U 

11.2 
9.7 
6.08 


6.56 


7.6 


4.2 

4.2 

3.07 

1.77 


2.7 


I 


In. 

17 


17 
15 


11.5 
20.5 

17 

17 
15 


20 

17 


6.8 


13.5 

11.5 

2 


618 

6.7 
4.67 


4.2 
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Table  L — Principal  dimmeiam  and  weight$  of  Btandard  ardnanoej 


Billing. 


Katnre  of  ordiiA]ic«. 


8EAC0ABT  FIBCEB. 

Otmt. 


12-inch  rifl«  (model  1874) 

12-inoh  rifle  (model  1870) 

10-inoh  rifle 

8-inch  rifle  (oonTerted) 

20-inch  smooth  bore 

15-lnoh  smooth  bore  (model  1874) 
IS-inoh  smooth  bore  (model  1881) 
13-inoh  smooth  bore 


Uortart. 


15-inch  smooth  bore 
13-inch  smooth  bore 


siBGB  rncxs. 
Oum. 

4.5-inch  rifled 

HowiUert. 

8inch  smooth  bore 

Mortart. 


I 


I 


70 
80 
60 
40 


15 


10-inch  smooth  bore 

8-inch  smooth  bore 

5.82-inch  smooth  bore,  Coehom. 

FIBLD  PIBCS8. 

Ount. 


4.82-inoh  (12-poander)  smooth  bore 

3.5-inch  rifle 

3-inoh  rifle 

1.65-inoh  rifle  (breech-loader)  mountain . 
1.45-inoh  cannon  revolrer,  Hotchkiss. .. 

0.45-inch  Oatling 

0.45  inch  Oatling(eaTali7) 


4.82-inch  smooth  bore,  mountain 


21 
21 
17 
15 


o 

I 


9 


IncJut, 


0.8978 
L045 
0.924 
0.8877 


8 


o 


e 

2 


H 


o: 


',S 


Inch09. 


0.09 

0.1 

0.08 

.0.075 


Inches. 


0.6978 
0.75 
0.924 
0.8877 


In. 


0.05 
0.05 
0.02 
0.02 


0. 97  0.  075     0. 6 


In. 


0.02 
0.02 
0.01 
0.01 


12      , 

10 

4.1  , 
4.1  I 
1.18 


7 
7 

10 
8 


L07 

0.84 

0.382 

0.814 

0.1413 


0.075 
0.075 
0.012 
0.019 
0.010 


0.5 
0.5 
0.157 
0.447 
0. 1413 


0.04 


In. 


2 
2 


0.02 


2 
1.5 
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Umled  States  land  Bervioe — Continued. 


Cbambering. 


o 


S 

I      u 

s 


8 


-15 


5 


I       » 
I      S 

;  s 

.t 


13^ 


/n.      In.   I  /n. 


4.25 


Copper. 

'."[do.! 

...do.. 

...do.. 
....do.. 

...do.. 
....do.. 


Copper. 


Copper 

Copper . 

Copper. 
!....do  .. 


7.75 


Copper 


.do 


1 


Copper 


5  OBD 


Venting. 


§ 


Inches. 


O 

S 

s 


• 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


0.85 


1 
1 
1 


1.65  ;  1.85  j do 

I ....do 

L...do 

L...do 


1 
1 
1 
0.47 


0.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 


0.2 
.2 


0.2 
.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 
.2 
.2 


0.2 
.2 
.2 


9.5 

4 

3 

3.5 

7.5 


4 

8 


3 
3 


1.75 


2 
1 


.4 


L15 
1.5 
1.25 
0 


«  tc 

el 


si 


Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 


3.0 
3 
2 
2.5 

4 


8.5 
2 


0.4 


5 

o 


Inches. ,  Inches. 


5 

5 

3.75 

3.75 

3.75 

3.75 

3.75 

3.75 


0.125 
0.125 
0.125 
0.125 
0.125 
0.125 
0.125 
0.125 


2. 5    0. 10    0. 62 


1 

o 

•a 

« 


Inches. 


1.5 
1.5 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0.47 


0.75 
0.75 
0.75 
0.76 
0.75 
0.75 
0.75 
0.75 


0.98 


I 


I 


In, 


1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 


1.25 


0.7 
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Tabue  U. — Ordmamoe  and  ammuniUon 

iStaadard  and 


Nsture^of  ordnance. 


fiEA-COAST  PIECES. 


Oum. 


12-inch  rifle  (model  1874) 
12-inch  rifle  (model  1870) 

10-inch  rifle 

8-inch  rifle  (converted) . . 


10-inch  rifle  (Parrott,  300-poiuider) 


Material. 


8-inch  rifle  (Parrott,  200-pounder) 

6.4-iuch  rifle  (Parrott,  lOO-poondor)  L..'...do 

7-lnch  rifle  (banded,  42-pounder) '  Cast  iron 


Caat  iron,  wronght-iron  lined 

do 

do 

Cast  iron,  with  wronght  iron 

tabea.  # 

Caat  iron,  with  wronght  iron 

Jacket. 

do 


6.4-inch  rifle  (banded,  32-poiinder) 

20-inch  smooth  bore 

15-inch  smooth  bore  (model  1874) 
15-inc)i  smootli  bore  (model  1861) 

13-inch  smooth  bore 

lO-inch  smooth  bore 

8-inch  smooth  bore 


Mortars. 


15-iuch  smooth  bore . 
13-inch  smooth  bore. 
10  inch  smooth  bore. 


SIEGE  FIBCE8. 


(hint. 


4.6  inch  rifle 

4.2-inch  rifle  (Parrott,  30-poander) 

Houfitzert. 

8-inoh  smooth  bore 

6.82-inch  smooth  bore  (flank  defense). 

Mortart. 

10-inch  smooth  bore , 

8*inch  smooth  bore 

5.82-inch  smooth  bore,  Coehom 


FIELD  PIECES. 


Gum. 


3.5-inch  rifle , 

3-inch  rifle 

3-inch  rifle  (Parrott,  10-ponnder) 

1.65-inch  rifle  (breech-loader)  monntain,  Hotohkiss.. 

1.457-inch  ctmnon  revolver,  Hotchkiss 

4.62'inch  (12-poander)  smooth  bore 

1-inch  Gatling    , 

0.5-inch  GaUinj; 

0.45-inch  Gatling 


KowiUert. 

6.4-inoh  smooth  bore 

4.62-inch  smooth  bore  monntafn . 


do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Cast  iron 

do.. 

do.. 


Cast  iron 

Cast  iron,  with  wrought  iron 
Jacket 


Cast  iron 
do.. 


Cast  iron 

do.. 

Bronze... 


"Wronght  iron. 

do 

Caat  iron 

Steel 

do 

Bronze 

Steel 

do 

do 


Bronze. 
do 


Pounds. 

89,600 

82.878 

40,681 

16,160 

26,500 

16,800 
9,700 


115,200 


49,099 

38,500 

15,059 

8,490 


33,676 

17,250 

7,300 


3,450 
4,200 


2,600 
1.476 


1,900 

1,050 

164 


1,156 

880 

880 

116.85 
1, 212. 60 
1,230 
1,008 

365 

195.5 


1,920 
220 


Lb$. 
0 
0 
0 

0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


300 


380 
70 


0 
40 


105 

110 

45 


160 
30 
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of  At  Umted  Statea  land  $ervioe, 
ntoised  oaUben.] 


282.8 
^40 
180 
13S.M 

175.1 

163 

15125 

12Sl4 

125.20 

243.5 


190 

177.ei25 
13&M 
123.5 


75 

56.5 

49.U 


133 

122.75 


2B.S6 
2L25 
16.12 


7184 

7166 

77.8 

4186 

66.75 

7166 

68 

60 

4617 


37.21 


Inches. 
55 
54 
45 
32 

40 

32 

25.9 

25.9 

25.9 

84 


48 
45 
32 
25.6 


52 
48 
30 


IneJus. 
27.60 
28 
21 
16.2 

20 

16.2 

13 

12.4 

11.75 

34 


16 
18.8 


17.6 
118 


20 
16 
7.66 


11.2 
17 

1L3 
103 


U 
18 
6 
156 


118 
19 


25 
21 
112 
112 


50 
48 
80 


9 
16 


15 
1L7 


20 
16 
7.65 


17 
6 

18 
2.56 


7.6 
ISO 


10 
13 


I 

I 

! 


1192 
17.41 
1185 
14.66 

14.4 

17 

20.31 

1153 

1181 

10.50 

12.66 

11 

11.98 

12 

1175 


142 
2.69 
126 


2167 
2157 


181 
9.96 


2.06 

2 

2.24 


1157 
2L66 
23.33 
2135 
84.75 
1176 
13 
14 
7L11 


11.09 
169 


Rifling. 


21 
21 
17 
15 

15 

11 

9 

15 

13 


9 
5 


7 
7 
3 
10 
6 


6 

6 
5 


Inchet. 
0.9163 
1.045 
1.15 
18377 

1.0472 

1.1424 
1. 1170 
0.869 
1946 


197 


1.07 
.84 


1362 
1314 


12618 
11309 
1 1413 


IneheM. 
109 
11 
1085 
1075 

11 

11 
11 
1075 
1075 


I 


19163 
175 
17 
18377 

1.0472 

L1424 
1.1170 
16 
16 


70 
80 
60 
60 


60 
6125 


1075 
11 


1075 

1075 

11 

1012 

1019 


1010 
1010 
1010 


106 


16 
16 


1157 
1447 


12618 
11309 
11413 


40 


4L14d 
40 


31784 
31784 


72 
84 
4188 


Character  ot 


Uniform. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Increasisg. 

Do. 

Do. 

Uniform. 

Do. 


Uniform. 
Increasing. 


Uniform. 

Do. 
Increasing. 
Uniform. 

Do. 

Uniform. 
Do. 
Do. 
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BBA-C0A8T  PIKCBB. 


Oun$. 


12-iiich  rifle  (model  1874) 

U-inch  rifle  (model  1870) 

lO-inch  rifle 

Scinch  rifle  (converi«d) 

lO-inch  rifle  (Pairott,  800-poander) . . 
S'inch  rifle  (Parrott,  200-poaxider) . . . 

0.4-iDch  rifle  (Parrott,  lOO-ponnder) . 

7-inch  rifle  (banded,  42-poander)  — 
6.4-inch  rifle  (banded,  32-poiinder) .. 

20-inch  smootiti  bore 

IMnch  smooth  bore  (model  1874).... 
l&-inch  smooth  bore  (model  1801) ... 

13-inch  smooth  bore 

10-inch  smooth  bore 

8-inch  smooth  bore 


Mortart. 


15-inch  smooth  bore. 
18-inch  smooth  bore. 
10-inch  smooth  bore. 


SUCOB  PIECES. 

Ount. 


4.5-inch  rifle 

4.2-inoh  rifle  (Parrott,  30-ponnder) . 


RoufUzera. 


8-inoh  smooth  bore 

5.82-inch  smooth.bore  (flank  defense) , 

Mortart. 

10-inch  smooth  bore 

8-inch  smooth  bore 

5.82-inch  smooth  bore,  Coehom 


FIELD  PIBCS8. 

Qun». 


3.5-inch  rifle 

3'inch  rifle 

3-inch  rifle  (Parrott,  10-ponnder) 

1.65-inch  rifle  (breech -loader)  mountain,  Hotchkisa. 

1.457-inch  cannon  revolver,  Hotchkisa 

4.62-uich  (12-pounder)  smooth  bore 

1-inch  Oatling 

0.5-inch  Gatlmg 

0.45-inch  Gatling 


Table  II. — Ordnance  and  ammunition  of 

[Standard  and 


Charge. 

1 

ft 
• 

Natnre  of  ordnance. 

1 
• 

1 

S         1 

* 

Kind  of  powder. 

t 

t 

s 

^ 

^ 

Howitzera. 
6  4-inch  jsmooth  bore 

4.63-inch  smooth  bore  mountain 


Inchet. 
0.09 
0.05 
0.05 
0.05 


Hexagonal 

— do , 

do 

do , 

Cannon  .... 
...do 


.do 


0.1^ 
0.13 
0.13 
0.18 
0.13 
0.13 


0.13 
0.18 
0.13 


Mammoth 


Hexagonal 

Mammoth  No.  5. . , 

Cannon  No.  5 

Cannon 


0.5 


Mortar. 
— do  .. 
. . .  .do  . . 


New  mortar. 
....do 


Pounda. 
110 
100 
80 
35 
25 
16 


10 


200 


125 
70 
25 
15 


20 
12 


0.12 
0.14 


0.13 
0.12 
0.14 


Mortar. 
...do  .. 


Mortar. 

do  .. 

...do.. 


4 
2 


4 

2.25 
0.5 


0.05 
0.05 


0 

aio 


0.10 
0.10 


New  mortar. 
...do  ....... 

...do 


Mortar. 

Mnsket 

...do.. 

...do.., 


l*851giS 

325  grs. 
70gr8. 
70  grs. 


Mortar. 
— do  .. 


3.25 
0.5 


*  Except  for  machine-guns  and  the  Hotchkisa  moontain  breech-loading  gon,  shot  and  shell  for  rifled 
No  special  sabot,  however,  has  aa  yet  been  adopted  as  standard.    The  Bntler,  Parrott,  Arrick,  and 
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ik$  dmted  States  land  $ervioe — Continued, 
retained  oalibera.  ] 


Prqjectilee.* 

lUtio  of  weight— 

1 

• 

i 

• 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

o 

i 

a 

Of  charge  to  weight  of 
projeotile. 

• 

Of  projectile  to  weight 
of  piece. 

Binge. 

700 

• 

Ito  6.087 

Ito  6 

Ito  128 

Ito  136. 16 

Ito  101.7 

Ito  89.77 

Ito  88.88 

Feet 

1,396 

1,310 

1,480 

1,414 

FL'Umi, 
9,448 
7,182 
5,670 
2,510 

o      // 

Tardt. 

600 

400 

860 
150 
250 
ISO 

80toK>0 

Ito  5 

180 

Ito  5.14 

1  to  12 

800 

18    80 
11    47 

85    00 

4,990 
4,872 

8,458 

200 

Ito  12.5 

Ito  15 

Ito  81.5 

100 

Ito  97 1 

1,222  to 
1,835 

} 

» 

1,060 

725 
380 
880 
224 
100 
48 

880 
216 
101.67 

25 
29 

45 
17 

88 

44 

17 

Ito  5.4 

Itol06w66 

25    00 

8^000 

450 

17 
17 

7 

3 

1.8 

450 

Ito  8.6 

Ito  4.23 

Ito  5.12 

Ito  4.58 

• 

'itoi69.*io.'*.II! 

Ito  182. 50 

Ito  117.64 

Ito  124. 85 

1,785 
1,597 
1,500 

9.449 
5,887 
1,996 

283  to  300 

128 

68 

Ito  102. 04 

7 
2 

••         •         ■•••• 

Ito  10.3 

Ito  a47 

Ito  5 

Ito  78*89 

45    00 
45    00 

4,686 

Ito  71.80 

4,686 

35 

Ito  103 

Ito  140 

Ito  57.77 

Ito  86.82 

1.420 
1,993 

1,070 

503.2 

25  to  80 

25    00 

.     12    80 
5    00 

45    00 
45    00 
45    00 

6,700 

1.8 
0.75 

3 

1.8 

0.75 

Ito  11.5 

Ito  8.5 

1  to  22 

2,280 

1,328 

■ 

Ito  2L50 

2,064 

Ito  19. 55 

Ito  84 

Ito  28.86 

2,225 

1,200 

16w75 

Ito  5.58 

Ito  5 

Ito  69.01 

Ito  83 

Ito  84.76 

1,314 
1,418 
1,282 

10 

0.5 
9.75 

10.5 

Ito  10.5 

20    00 

5,000 

7, 716  gra. 
a34 

•17  gra. 
.702 

Ito  4.16 

Ito  4.92 

Ito  U.00 

Ito  10 

1,476 
1,495 

lis 

8,600gn. 
450  gra. 
405  gn. 

C    Cmo, 
3a75 
Canister,  ' 
{         12.17  . 

10    00 

2,000 
1,200 

1,350 

4    45 

1,000 

23.08 
]\         8.84 

1.4 
1.10 

Ito  9L46 

Ito  24. 34 

Ito  62.48 

Ito  iao7 

1,182 

15    00 
5    00 

• 

2,844 
1,006 

fona  are  fitted  with  an  expanding  sabot,  to  oommxmicate  to  the  pn^eotile  the  rotation  dae  to  the  rifling. 
Dana  all  give  good  resolts. 
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Table  III. — Principal  dimenHans  and  weigKU  qf 


Nature  of  ordnance. 


BBA-GOABT  PIBCB8. 

€funt. 
lO-inoh  rifle  (Parrott,  300-poander) . 


8-inoh  rifle  (Parrott,  200-pomider) .. 
i.4-inch  rifle  (Parrott,  100-poander) 
7*inch  rifle  (banded,  42jpoander) . . . 
6L44nch  rifle  (banded,  32-poander).. 

10-inch  smooui  bore,  Roaman 

8-inch  smooth  bore,  Kodnum 


10-inoh  smooth  bore 

SIBOB  PIBCB8. 

Qunt, 

4.2-inoh  rifle  (Parrott,  30-pomider) 

Howiizert, 
6.83-inoh  smooth  bore,  flank-defense  .. 

FIELD  PIECES. 

Qunt. 


8-inch  rifle  (Parrott,  K^ponnder) 
"Ine 
.tllni 


l-inch  GatUn 
0.8-inoh  Gatllng 


Rountxert. 
6.4*inch  smooth  bore 


Material 


M 
g 


Cast  iron  with  wronght- 
iron  Jacket. 

...do.. 

...do 

Cast  iron 

....do 

....do 

...do 


Cast  iron. 


Cast  iron  with  wronght- 
iron  Jacket. 


Cast  iron 


Cast  iron. 

Steel 

....do.... 


Bronze 


In, 

10 

8 

6.4 

7.018" 


I 

1 


Lbi.    LU 
26,500i   0 


16,800 
9,700 


10 
8 


10 


4.2 


5.82 


8 

1 
0.5 


6.4 


15,050 
8,400 


7,300 


4,200 


1,476 


0 
0 


0 
0 


70 


890 

1,008  110 

865     45 


1,920  160 


a 


In. 


0.13 
0.12 


0.13 


0.14 


0 
0 


0.15 


Lengths. 


In. 
176.1 

163 

154.25 

129.4 

125.206 

136.66 

123.5 


49.25 


182.75 


69 


77.8 


82 


♦ 
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retained  ordnancey  United  States  land  eervice. 


Lengths. 


Distances. 


Diameters. 


Bifling. 


Chambering. 


I 
I 


a 


a 


J 

O 


*   In.    ^   In. 
10&25  |144 


154.5 
145.2 

iao.7 

U7.206 


136 
130 
100 


g 

«M 
O 

-2 


a 
o 

•Si 

'•3-S 


semi-axi 
torn 

tmnnioi 
>m  axis 

s 

O   1  ^ 

m  a 

s      - 


s 


a 


N 
(4 

a 

a 
•*» 


» 


i 

In.    I    /fi. 
.5    rad. 


In.  I  /n. 
4.5  105 


In. 
36 


106 


107. 501104. 59; 

!120 

110 


4  rad.  4.5  06  26 
3.2  rad.  5  91.8  22 
6.5  70. 49122 
6  6a  505  21 
3. 25  87. 76  32. 1 


32.5 


128       120 


88 


58 


74. 


76.2 


70 
33 
32 


71 


7.5 

6 


7.5 


In.  In. 
....20 


In. 
40 


....,16.2  32 
....'13      125.0 
....il2.4  25.0 

11.7525.9 

110 16. 2  32 


90 

a 

o 


3. 25  7a  83   25.7   10113.2  25.6 


3.2522 


30.4 


2.1  rad.  2. 75  82.  IS 


3.2535 


1.5  rad. 


2.8  47.1 


8.5 


41.90 


16.8 


12.8. 


.30      '30 


9.5 


a  6  18.8 


1L17 


12 


5.8 


11.2 


ia8 


In.     Ft. 

10        |... 

10 
8 

7.  018'35 
a  41   30 

10        I... 
8 


12 


a 


o 


In    In. 


&      S 


o 


^ 


In. 


15 1. 04720. 1 


In. 


11  L 1424  0.1     1.1424 

O'l.  1170  0.1     1.1170 

15  0.869  0.0750.6 

18  0.946  0.0750.6 


11.82 

a8 
ao 


13.8 


5.8 


4.62 


3.67    .. 

16 

a6i 


5 1. 819  U 1     1. 1819 


4.62 


81. 
6. 
6. 


57080.1 

0.01 

0,01 


1.5708 


.a 
o 

t 


t    u 


In. 


i 


1^ 


In. 


In. 


4.754.624.62 


7      4.62 


4.62 
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Tablb  IV. — DimeMions,  ^c,  of  obsolete 


yi^ure  of  ordiuuioe. 


SBA-00A8T  riSCR0. 

Gum. 

10-inch  smooth-bore  oolnmbiAd,  model  1844  . . 
8-iiich  smooth-bore  oolambisd,  model  1844  . . . 
7-iiich  smooth-bore  422poimder,  model  1841. . . 
6.4-inch  smooth-bore  ^pounder,  model  1841. 


10-inch  smooth  bore,  model  1841 
8-inoh  smooth  bore,  model  1841 . 


Morton. 

It-inch  smooth  bore,  model  1841 
10-inoh  smooth  bore,  model  1841 

BBOB  PtECKS. 
tiftttM. 


6.83-inoh  smooth-bore  24-poiinder,  model  1839. 
(.8-inoh  smooth-bore  18-poimder,  model  1820. . 
4.82-inoh  smooth-bore  12-poimder,  model  1820. 


HifwUteri. 
8-inoh  smooth  bore,  model  1841 

Mofiara. 


10-inoh  smooth  bore,  model  1841 
8-inoh  smooth  bore,  model  1841  . 


FIBLD  riKCBS. 

Qunt, 

4.82-inch  smooth-bore  12-poander,  model  1841 
8.67-inch  smooth-bore  6-poander,  model  1841.. 

HowiUtr$. 

5.82-inoh  smooth-bore  24-ponnder,  model  1844 
4.82-inch  smooth-bore  12-poiinder,  model  1841. 


Cast  iron. 

...do.... 

....do.... 

*  m  m  aUO    •  •  •  < 


Cast  iron. 
....do.... 


Cast  iron. 
....do.... 


Cast  iron. 

...do.... 

— do  .... 


Cast  iron. 


Cast  iron. 
...do.... 


Brass 
....do . 


Brass 
....do  . 


Lbt, 

15.400 
0,240 
8,406 
7,200 


0,500 
6,740 


11,500 
5,775 


5.700 
4,018 
3,500 


2,614 


1,852 
030 


1,757 
884 


1,818 
788 


i 

I 


Lbt, 
740 
635 
600 
605 


475 
462 


305 
306 
270 


420 


108 
47 


146 
05 


o 

9 


S 


1  21 
1  23 


1  30 
1  30 
1  30 


1  00 


1  00 
1  00 


1  00 
1  00 


Lengths. 


o 

I 

■ 

I 

8 


Inehst. 
00 
100 
110 
107.6 


06 
86.5 


26 
26 


108 

108.5 

103.4 


3&5 


15 
12 


74 
67.5 


56.25 
46.26 


IneKtt. 
12 
11 


0.5 
7.6 


18 
10 


8 


5 
4 


4.75 
4.25 
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ordnanoey  United  States  land  service. 


Lengths. 


3 


0 

e 

i-i 


i 


122.07 
120.82 
120.5 
117.7 

U5.75 
101 

118.5 

110.25 

UO 

54 


79.2 
00.9 


06 

53.9 


3 


Ineket, 
126 
124 
129 
126.7 


124.25 
109 


63 
46 


134 

128.25 

116 


61.5 


28 
22.5 


85 
65.6 


71.2 
5&6 


Inelut. 
9 

6.5 
6.5 
6 


7.5 
6 


DiatADcea. 


tie 


II 


g 


S 
'3 


&5 
6.5 


6 

4.75 

4.5 


InehiM. 
120 
119 
117 
114 


112 
98 


5 
4 


3.5 
2.8 


3.25 
2.6 


114 
114 
108 


52 


78 
60 


65 
53 


i 


I 


73.5 
73.5 
70.3 
68.6 


67 
57.4 


47 
4t5 


Inches, 
31 
25 
22 
20.7 


25 
20.7 


36 
27.6 


68.09 
67.85 
63.69 


25.09 


S4 
19.5 


44.99 
84.91 


18 

16.8 

14.8 


18 


20.5 
16.25 


12 
9.5 


35.4    ,    11.5 
27. 01  '      9.  5 


S 

0 

a 


Inches. 
32 
26 
24.4 
23.4 


26.5 
22.2 


36 
27.5 


21.4 

19.75 

17.4 


1&25 


20.75 
16.5 


13 
10.3 


12 
10 


Diameten. 


s 


9 

• 
"♦a 


s 

O 


Chamber. 


Inches. 

21.5 

17 

16.8 

15.4 

20.25 

16.5 

35.5 
27.5 


15.586 

13.87 

11.864 


16.45 


20.75 
16.5 


10.34 
8.25 


9.75 
8.2 


Inches. 
10 
6 
7 
6.4 


8 
6.4 


12 
9 


5.82 

5.3 

4.62 


8 
6 


4.62 
3.67 


4.2 
3.67 


Inches. 

8 

6.4 


7 
6.4 


9.5 
7.15 


5. 82        4. 62 


7.6 
6.08 


4.62 
3.67 


» 


Inches. 


7.25 
5.64 


5 
4 


I 
I 


0.18 
0.13 
0.16 
0.15 


0.13 
0.12 


0.13 
0.18 


0.14 
0.13 
0.10 


0.12 


0.13 
0.12 


0.10 
0.09 


0.14 
0.10 
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PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  METALS.* 

The  qualities  with  which  we  are  more  particularly  concerned  are  the 
physical  properties  of  malleability,  ductility,  hardness  or  softness,  tough- 
ness, elasticity,  and  tensile  strength,  while  we  must  also  understand 
what  is  meant  by  tenacity  and  elastic  limit  as  applied  to  metals. 

Malleability  is  the  property  of  being  permanently  extended  in  all 
directions  without  rupture  by  pressure  (as  in  rolling)  or  by  impact  (as  in 
hammering).  It  is  opposed  to  hrittleness^  which  is  the  tendency  to  break 
more  or  less  readily  under  compression  either  gradual  or  sudden. 

Ductility  is  the  property  of  permanently  extending  or  drawing  out, 
by  traction,. as  in  wire  drawing.  A  metal  is  said  to  be  soft  when  it  yields 
easily  to  compression  without  breaking,  and  does  not  return  tx)  its  original 
form  on  the  removal  of  the  compressing  stress. 

These  terms  are,  of  course,  only  comparative ;  thus  we  have  hard  leads 
and  soft  leads,  while  any  sort  of  lead  whatever  is  soft  as  compared  with 
wrought  iron,  which  latter  again  is  called  soft  when  we  compare  it  with 
cast  iron. 

Steel  is  called  soft  or  low  when  the  proportion  of  carbon  contained  in 
it  is  small,  and  hard  or  high  when  the  contrary  is  the  case,  because  when 
treated  in  a  similar  manner  one  variety  is  much  harder  than  the  other. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  a  tolerably  soft  steel  may  be 
made  very  hard  by  tempering. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  what  toughness  means,  but  not  jso  easy  to 
define  exactly  what  it  is.  Dr.  Young  (Nat.  Phil.,  i,  142)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  the  term  as  applied  to  steel : 

Steely  whether  perfectly  hard  or  of  the  softest  temper,  resists  flexure  with  eqiml 
force  when  the  deviations  from  the  natural  state  are  smaU,  but  at  a  certain  point 
the  steel,  if  soft,  be^ns  to  undergo  an  alteration  of  form ;  at  another  point  it  breaks 
if  much  hardened,  but  when  the  hardness  is  moderate  it  is  capable  of  a  much  greater 
curvature  without  permanent  alteration  or  fracture,  and  this  quality,  which  is  valu- 
able for  the  purposes  of  springs  [and  aUo  for  gun-barrels],  is  called  toughness,  and  is 
opposed  to  rigidity  and  brittleuess  on  the  one  side  and  to  ductiUty  on  the  other. 

Elasticity  is  the  property  possessed  by  a  metal  of  resisting  permanent 
deformation  when  subjected  to  a  stress,  and  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of 
stress  to  strain,  so  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  equal  to  tiie  co-tangent 
of  the  angle  H  A  J  (in  figure). 

The  elastic  limit  of  a  metal  is  the  tension  which  causes  permanent 
elongation,  and  in  the  figure  is  represented  by  the  abscissa  A  J. 

Tenacity  is  the  tension  required  to  produce  rupture,  and  is  represented 
above  by  the  abscissa  A  D. 

Tensile  strength  we  shall  employ  to  denote  the  work  done  upon  the 
metal  to  produce  rupture  by  traction.  It  would  be  measured  in  the 
figure  by  the  area  A  B  D. 

In  order  to  understand  these  several  terms  more  clearly,  let  us  take 
the  figure  below,  in  which  the  abscissa  represent  the  tensions,  and  the 
ordinates  the  extensions  of  a  bar  of  metal  (experimentally  determined) 
corresponding  to  the  tensions. 

If  the  bar  be  subject  to  a  constantly-increasing  tension,  the  extension 
is  at  first  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the  tension,  increasing  after  a  certain 
point  in  a  varying  ratio.  This  point,  represented  in  the  diagram  by  the 
extension  H  J,  and  measured  by  the  tension  represented  by  the  abscissa 
A  J,  is  termed  the  elastic  limit. 

•  The  following  information  on  metals  is  taken  from  Captain  Oweny,  R.  A.,  exceUent 
work,  "Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Ordnance." 
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After  this  point  is  reached,  the  extensions  increase  in  a  higher  ratio 
for  every  increment  of  tension,  and  the  line  joining  the  ordinates  be- 
comes a  carved  line,  as  shown  by  H  B  in  the  figare. 

As  we  continue  to  increase  the  tension,  we  arrive  at  a  point  where 
the  bar  will  fracture. 


Suppose  the  total  extension  of  the  bar  at  that  point  to  be  represented 
by  B  Dy  and  the  breaking  tension  by  the  abscissa  A  D,  which  is  the 
measure  of  the  tenacity  or  limit  of  fracture,  we  have  then,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  figure,  three  extensions  of  the  bar,  the  total,  elastic,  and 
permanent,  the  foriner  being  in  all  cases  the  sum  of  the  two  latter ; 
while,  until  the  elastic  limit  is  reached,  the  total  extension  is  synony- 
mous with  the  elastic  extension. 

The  ordinates  of  the  curve  (a  straight  line  as  far  as  H)  A  B  represent 
the  total  extensions,  and  the  ordinates  of  the  straight  line  A  G  the 
elastic  extensions  of  the  bar,  while  the  work  required  to  produce  rup- 
ture is  measured  by  the  area  A  B  D,  which  thus  measures  the  tensile 
strength. 

Similarly,  the  work  necessary  to  produce  a  total  extension,  E  F,4S 
measured  by  the  area  A  F  E.  If  we  move  the  tension  represented  by 
A  F,  after  the  bar  has  been  extended  by  E  F,  the  greatest  extension  of 
the  bar  will  not  exceed  F  G ;  then  reimpose  it  and  once  more  remove 
the  tension,  the  bar  will  revert  to  its  former  length. 

Here,  of  the  total  work  done  on  the  bar  represented  by  the  area  A  F 
£,  that  portion  corresponding  to  the  area  H  E  6  has  been  absorbed  by 
it  and  applied  to  the  rearrangement  of  its  molecules,  being  the  measure 
of  the  loss  sustained  in  the  tensile  strength  of  the  bar.  Its  tenacity 
may,  however,  be  increased,  and  we  see  that  its  elastic  limit  is  so,  for 
any  ductile  metal  increases  (within  certain  limits)  in  elastic  limit  and 
nltimate  strength  (as  represented  by  the  tenacity),  though  not  in  abso- 
lute or  tensile  strength  (as  shown  by  the  total  work  required  to  produce 
rapture),  when  subjected  to  drawing,  hammering,  or  rolling.  In  fact, 
a  material  strained  beyond  its  elastic  limit  will  exhibit  the  same  char- 
acteristics as  an  originally  harder  metal. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  case  in  the  figure.  Suppose  we  now  sub- 
ject the  bar,  which  has  been  elongated  by  the  permanent  extension  E 
0,  to  a  greater  tension,  then  the  total  extensions  may  be  represented 
by  the  same  line  O  K,  and  we  see  that  the  breaking  tension,  shown  by 
A  L,  is  greater  than  before.  The  total  work  to  produce  rupture  will 
now  be  represented  by  the  area  A  K  L,  which,  however^  can  never  ex- 
ceed the  mechanical  work  represented  by  A  B  D,  or,  which  is  the  same 
tJdng,  F  G  K  L  cannot  exceed  B  D  F  E,  so  that  the  absolute  or  tensile 
strength  of  the  metal  is  not  increased  by  permanent  extension  beyond 
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its  original  elastic  limit,  although  its  tenacity  and  elasticity  may  be 
increasied  by  the  operation. 

To  recapitulate,  then,  we  must  remember  that  increase  in  the  tenacity 
(or  breaking  tension)  and  limit  of  elasticity  do  not  necessarily  imply 
greater  working  strength  in  a  given  bar  of  metal. 

We  do,  however,  gain  very  much,  as  we  all  know,  by  subjecting 
metals  to  the  operations  of  rolling,  hammering,  &c.,  for  we  obtain  a 
higher  limit  of  elasticity  and  tenacity  in  smaller  bulk  by  making  the 
mass  more  homogeneous. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tensile  strength  of  a  metal  is  by  no  means  the 
same  as  the  tenacity,  which  latter  is  often  termed  tensile  strength,  and 
which  is  measured  here  by  the  weight  in  tons  that  a  bar  of  a  square 
inch  in  sectional  area  will  just  support  without  breaking.  The  former 
is  proportional  to  an  area  and  the  latter  to  a  straight  line  in  the  figure 
above. 

In  order  to  fracture  steel  ot  great  tenacity,  less  work  may  in  fact  be 
done  than  is  required  to  fracture  a  similar  bar  of  soft  wrought  iron. 

Again,  the  elasticity  of  the  iron  may  equal  that  of  the  steel,  but  the 
limit  of  elasticity  might  be  very  different  in  the  two  cases.  The  elas- 
ticity is  measured  by  the  co-tangent  of  the  angle  G  A  D  in  the  figure, 
while  the  elastic  limit  is  represented  by  the  tension  measured  by  the 
line  A  J,  and  the  work  required  to  overcome  it  by  the  area  H  A  J. 

MBTALS  USED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ORDNANCE. 

The  metals  employed  in  constructing  are  bronze,  cast  or  wrought  iron, 
and  steel. 

Bronze. 

.Bronze  is  a  mixture  or  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  That  particular  sort 
of  bronze  formerly  used  for  guns  is  often  called  gun  metal,  and  consists 
of  about  90  parts  of  copper  and  10  of  tin. 

Bronze  is  a  tough  and  tenacious  metal,  but  when  cast  or  founded  in 
the  ordinary  way  it  is  comparatively  soft  and  is  easily  indented  and 
damaged  by  the  projectile.  When  heated,  as,  for  instance,  by  rapid  fir- 
ing, this  metal  becomes  still  softer  and  so  more  readily  damaged. 

For  the  small  smooth-bore  guns  formerly  used  in  the  field  bronze  an- 
swered tolerably  well,  as  the  weight  of  shot  was  comparatively  small ; 
but  with  rifled  guns  using  much  heavier  charges,  bronze  is  not  found  to 
be  a  sufficiently  good  material. 

Besides  the  faults  above  mentioned,  which  are  inherent  to  bronze  cast 
in  the  ordinary  way,  even  when  the  casting  is  sound,  this  alloy  has  the 
serious  defect  of  never  being  quite  homogeneous. 

The  tin  has  a  much  lower  melting  point  than  copper  (442^  F^  as  com- 
pared to  1,800^  F.),  while  its  specific  gravity  is  also  very  different  (and 
although  definite  alloys  can  be  found,  they  are  not  represented  by  the 
above  proportion,  nor  such  as  would  answer  for  gun  metals.) 

While  cooling,  the  two  metals  forming  the  alloy  seem  to  separate  more 
or  less  from  one  another,  the  tin  liquating  or  sweating  out  in  parts  and 
causing  white  spots  or  blotches  called  "  tin  spots,"  which  are  readily 
acted  upon  by  the  powder  gas  and  eaten  away,  leaving  flaws  or  holes  in 
the  bore  of  the  gun. 

In  rifled  guns  this  defect  is  much  more  serious  than  in  smooth-bore 
pieces,  for  the  grooves  cut  in  the  bore  lay  open  a  further  surface  and 
expose  more  tin  spots,  while  the  powder  gas  acts  with  greater  force  (on 
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account  of  the  larger  charges  and  heavier  projectiles  used),  and  eats 
way  the  spots  more  quickly. 

With  smooth-bore  bronze  guns  much  inconvenience  was  occasioned  by 
the  softness  of  this  alloy,  especially  when  heated  by  rapid  firing,  and  as 
experience  was  gained  concerning  rifled  ordnance  in  the  field,  it  was  found 
that  the  defects  inherent  to  ordinary  bronze  were,  as  mentioned  above, 
still  more  serious  in  such  pieces.  Their  accuracy  was  affected  by  much 
firing,  and  the  greater  pressure  in  the  powder  chamber  quickly  developed 
flaws  by  burning  out  the  tin  spots.  The  cutting  of  the  grooves  also 
laid  bare  many  of  these  spots,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
apparent. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  a  modification  of  bronze, 
or  some  analogous  alloy,  sufficiently  hard,  elastic,  and  strong  for  the 
purpose  required,  but  as  yet,  unless  the  bronze  steel  mentioned  below 
be  a  success,  all  these  attempts  have  failed. 

It  has  also  been  attempted  to  improve  its  quality  both  in  hardness 
and  homogeneity  by  altering  the  proportions  of  the  two  constituents, 
and  by  adding  small  portions  of  other  metals  or  non-metals,  such  as 
manganese  and  phosphorus. 

Phosphor  bronze  containing  small  quantities  of  phosphorus  has  been 
extensively  tried,  and  gives  a  metal  of  more  uniform  character  and  aJso 
stronger  than  bronze. 

In  1872  an  exhaustive  trial  was  undertaken  at  Bourges  by  the  French 
Government  with  4-pdrs. ;  four  of  these  pieces  were  cast,  two  being  of 
ordinary  bronze  and  two  of  an  alloy  of  phosphor  bronze. 

The  superiority  of  the  latter  over  the  guns  cast  from  ordinary  bronze 
was  so  slight  that  the  committee  carrying  on  the  experiments  concluded 
that  any  ^vantages  were  more  than  neutralized  by  the  necessity  of  add- 
ing the  phosphonis  in  very  exact  proportions,  and  so  further  compli- 
cating the  manufacture  of  bronze  guns. 

Colonel  Eosset,  of  the  Italian  Artillery,  superintendent  of  the  arsenal 
at  Turin,  has  for  some  years  past  been  carrying  on  a  series  of  interest- 
ing trials  with  regard  to  bronze  and  other  metals  in*  the  arsenal  at  Turin, 
where  a  7.5c.  gun  of  phosphor  bronze  was  tested  in  comparison  with 
others  of  ordinary  bronze.  This  gun  stood  the  trial  well,  and  the  alloy 
from  which  it  was  cast  (in  an  iron  mold)  showed  a  tenacity  of  about 
25  tons  per  square  inch.  IS'otwithstanding  this,  however.  Colonel  Ros- 
set  concluded  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  employ  such  an  alloy  in  gun 
manufacture  on  account  of  the  unstable  character  of  phosphorus,  and 
the  great  difficulty  of  securing  uniformity  of  result  in  the  mixture  of  this 
element  with  bronze. 

Kossia,  too,  has  been  making  much  advance  in  the  working  of  bronze, 
and  is  manufacturing  some  powerful  experimental  field-guns  (Lavroff 
guns)  of  this  alloy  treated  in  the  same  way  as  described  with  regard  to 
5ie  Austrian'  *'  Uchatius"  field  pieces. 

In  Austria  great  attention  has  always  been  paid  to  bronze  and  analo- 
gous alloys,  and  General  Von  Uchatius,  the  director  of  the  gun  foundry  at 
Vienna,  has  for  years  studied  the  subject.  In  a  lecture  lately  delivered  by 
him,  he  tells  us  that  about  three  years  ago  his  attention  was  particularly 
called  to  a  fragment  of  bronze,  cast  under  pressure,  which  the  Archduke 
William  had  brought  from  Kussia.  He  found  the  properties  of  this 
metal  so  far  superior  to  those  of  bronze  cast  in  the  ordinary  way  that 
he  was  led  to  researches  which  resulted  in  his  casting  bronze  in  an  iron 
mold,  or  chill  casting,  and  at  the  same  time  chilling  the  interior  of  the 
mass  by  means  of  a  core  of  solid  copper,  or  otherwise. 

This  bronze,  which  is  an  ordinary  alloy,  containing  8  per  cent,  of  tin, 
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can  be  forged  cold,  and  possesses  many  of  the  properties  of  steel,  and 
has,  consequently,  been  termed  "bronze  steel;''  it  possesses,  however, 
apparently,  the  advantage  over  steel  of  being  a  safer  material  when  em- 
ployed alone. 

Ir(m, 

Although  there  exists  but  one  ^elementary  metal  which  can  properly 
be  termed  iron,  yet  when  this  is*mixed  or  alloyed  with  comparatively 
small  quantities  of  other  elements,  we  have  in  these  alloys  or  mixtures 
virtually  distinct  metals,  which  differ  from  one  another  in  their  external 
character  more  than  many  chemically  distinct  metals. 

These  different  varieties  of  iron  may  be  divided  into  groups  termed 
respectively,  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  or  piled  metal,  steel  or  ingot  metal. 
Eegarding  the  two  latter  we  shall  also  see  that,  according  to  the  latest  no- 
menclature, they  differ  from  each  other  more  in  the  mode  of  mechanical 
treatment  they  undergo  during  their  production  than  in  chemical  con- 
stitution. 

Iron  is  usually  obtained  from  its  ores  by  melting  these  in  large  blast- 
furnaces with  coke  or  coal,  various  fluxes  being  added,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ore,  to  carry  off  the  earthy  matters.  The  metal  so  ob- 
tained is  run  into  sand  molds  in  the  shape  of  the  well-known  rough- 
looking  bars  technically  termed  ''pigs,"  or  "pig-iron." 

The  metal  in  this  state,  as  run  from  the  blast-furnace,  is  termed  cast- 
iron,  and  contains  many  foreign  elements,  principally  carbon  and  silicon, 
the  former  being  mostly  derived  from  the  fuel  with  which  the  ore  is 
smelted.  Besides  these  impurities,  small  quantities  of  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, and  manganese  are  commonly  found  in  cast  iron  when  first  run 
out. 

Cast  iron. 

By  refining,  &c.,  a  portion  of  the  carbon  and  other  impurities  may  be 
removed,  but  so  long  as  the  proportion  of  the  carbon  is  not  less  than  2 
per  cent,  the  metal  will  iK>ssess  the  characteristic  properties  of  cast  iron 
mentioned  below.  The  presence  of  silicon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus 
modifies  the  strength,  brittleness,  &c.,  of  cast  iron  very  much,  that  of 
sulphur  in  particular  increasing  its  tenacity,  which  is  always,  however, 
comparatively  low. 

We  may  say  that  cast  iron  contains  from  2  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent  by 
weight  of  carbon,  which  exists  in  two  states,  either  chemically  combined 
with  the  iron  or  mechanically  mixed  with  it. 

In  the  trade,  cast  iron  is  distinguished  by  numbers  from  one  to  eight, 
the  lower  numbers  being  given  to  those  descriptions  in  which  the  sur- 
face when  broken  presents  a  gray  or  mottled  appearance,  and  in  which 
the  larger  part  of  the  carbon  is  in  the  state  of  graphite — ^that  is,  uncom- 
bined  with  the  iron.  The  higher  numbers  represent  white  or  bright 
iron,  and  in  these  the  carbon  is  almost  entirely  in  the  combined  state. 

Cast  iron  is  easily  fused,  and  can  be  readily  cast  into  a  homogeneous 
mass  of  any  size  or  shapie  we  choose,  but  it  is  brittle  and  cannot  be 
worked  under  the  hammer  either  hot  or  cold.  If,  indeed,  we  heat  a 
mass  of  cast  iron  to  a  red  heat  and  hammer  it,  it  will  crumble  to  pieces, 
a  fact  taken  advantage  of  in  the  breaking  up  of  obsolete  smooth-bore 
cast-iron  guns. 

Wrought  iron, 

K  we  remove  the  carbon  still  further  from  cast  iron,  30  that  the  amount 
becomes  less  than  2  per  cent.,  we  obtain  either  steel  or  wrought  iron  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  removed,  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  metal, 
or  to  both  combined. 
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Wrought  iron  approaches  to,  theoretically,  pure  iron,  and,  according 
to  the  old  nomenclature,  is  iron  containing  from  0.1  per  cent,  to  0.3  per 
cent  of  carbon,  though  we  shall  find  that  certain  characteristic  steels 
now  made  have  no  larger  proportion  of  this  element. 

Wrought  iron  is  obtained  by  removing  the  carbon  from  cast  iron  by 
puddling  or  otherwise,  and  then  working  it  up  by  hammering  or  rolling 
into  a  useful  or  marketable  form,  whence  the  term  wrought  or  piled  is 
applied  to  this  particular  kind  of  iron. 

If  the  cast  iron  is  very  impure,  some  of  the  impurities  will  be  retained 
by  the  wrought  iron,  and  will  affect  it  seriously  if  present  in  any  quan- 
tity. Thus  a  small  proportion  of  phosphorus,  0.25  per  cent.,  will  make 
a  bar  of  wrought  iron  "cold  short"  or  brittle  when  cold,  while  a  little 
sulphur  present  makes  wrought  iron  "red  short"  or  brittle  when  heated. 

While  this  more  or  less  pure  metal  obtained  from  cast  iron  by  re- 
moval of  the  carbon,  through  puddling  or  otherwise,  is  worked  under 
the  hammer  or  rolls,  it  is  drawn  out  and  so  given  a  fibrous  structure, 
the  fibers  running  lengthwise  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  drawn.  The 
fiber  runs  along  the  length,  in  fact,  as  the  fiber  runs  in  the  branch  of  a 
tree. 

This  structural  arrangement  of  the  material  can  be  readily  demon- 
strated by  subjecting  a  piece  cut  off  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  to  the  action 
of  acid,  when  certain  portions  of  the  mass  are  eaten  away,  and  the  fibers 
stand  out  clearly,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  bundle  of  fine  wires. 
This  fibrous  quality  of  bar  iron  renders  it  much  stronger  in  one  direc- 
tion than  in  the  other,  for— just  as  in  the  case  of  wood — it  requires  about 
twice  the  force  to  break  a  piece  of  wrought  iron  across  its  fiber  that  it 
does  to  tear  it  asunder  along  the  fiber.  In  the  latter  case  the  fibers 
need  only  be  separated,  not  broken,  and  the  cohesion  which  binds  them 
together  is  not  much  greater  than  that  of  the  crystals  which  compose 
g^)d  cast  iron. 

Unfortunately  the  process  of  working  up  wrought  iron  into  a  proper 
condition  for  use  does  not  remove  all  the  foreign  matter,  such  as  minute 
portions  of  slag,  &c.,  which  have  been  entangled  amongst  the  particles 
and  fibers,  so  t^at  owing  to  its  mode  of  treatment  a  mass  of  wrought 
m)n  is  never  thoroughly  homogeneous,  and  if  laid  open  always  exhibits 
flaws  of  some  description,  whence  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  uniform  and 
smooth  surface  of  wrought  iron  perfectly  free  from  defects. 

Wrought  iron  may  be  said  to  be  practically  infusible  in  any  ordinary 
fdmace,  but  it  has  the  property  of  welding  (which  cast  iron  has  not) ; 
that  is,  if  two  clean  surfaces  of  wrought  iron  heated  to  a  white  heat 
(about  3,0000)  be  brought  into  contact  and  pressed  together,  either  by 
rolling  or  hammering,  they  will  unite  so  peifectly  that  the  mass  when 
broken  will  part  as  readily  at  any  other  place  as  at  the  point  of  union  ; 
this  is  a  most  valuable  property,  and  is  largely  taken  advantage  of  in 
the  construction  of  our  service  ordnance. 

Wrought  iron  is  very  malleable  and  ductile,  and  is  also  of  great  tensile 
strength,  although  its  tenacity  is  much  below  that  of  most  natures  of 
steel.  The  tenacity  is  about  25  tons  per  square  inch  for  good  average 
wrought  iron. 

The  elastic  limit  of  wrought  iron  is  not  very  high,  about  12  tons  per 
square  inch ;  but  after  that  limit  is  exceeded  much  work  must  be  done 
in  permanently  stretching  this  very  ductile  metal  before  the  limit  of 
fracture  is  reached,  giving  us  a  large  margin  of  safety. 

Steel. 

To  give  a  short  definition  of  steel  is  a  difficult  task.  Until  lately,  steel 
ksbeen  usually  defined  to  be  iron  containing  a  small  amount  of  carbon, 
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an  amount  less  than  that  present  in  cast  iron,  but  greater  than  the  max- 
imum quantity  to  be  found  in  characteristic  wrought  iron ;  i,  e.,  iron  con- 
taining between  0.3  per  cent,  and  2  per  cent,  of  carbon  was  termed  steel. 
This  proportion  of  carbon  is,  however,  only  approximate,  and  Dr.  Percy 

gives  from  0.5  to  0.65  per  cent,  of  carbon  as  the  limit  at  which,  when  free 
om  other  foreign  matter,  iron  may  be  considered  as  passing  into  steel, 
so  that  when  hardened  by  quenching  in  water  it  will  strike  fire  readily 
with  flint.  According  to  this  definition,  where  carbon  is  present  "  in 
certain  proportions,  the  limits  of  which  cannot  be  exactly  prescribed,  we 
have  the  various  kinds  of  steel,  which  are  highly  elastic,  malleable,  duc- 
tile, forgeable,  weldable,  capable  of  receiving  very  different  degrees  of 
hardness  by  tempering,  and  fusible  in  ftirnaces.^ 

Owing,  however,  to  the  gradual  development  of  new  modes  of  manu- 
facture, and  to  the  enormous  increase  in  recent  years  in  the  production 
of  cast  steels  of  all  kinds,  the  arbitrary  definition  of  steel  above  given 
leads  to  much  confusion  and  serious  mistakes,  and  though  it  may  be 
called  a  mere  question  of  words,  the  above  definition  has  no  doubt  exer- 
cised a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  introduction  of  steel  in  place  of  worked 
or  wrought  iron  for  many  purposes  for  which  it  is  well  suited. 

A  simpler  definition  of  steel  seems  likely  to  be  adopted,  a  definition 
which  possesses  the  advantages  of  precision  and  is  in  harmony  with  the 
current  modes  of  manufacture.  According  to  this,  steel  is  an  alloy  of  iron 
cast  white  in  a  fluid  state  into  a  moMeable  ingot. 

It  is  held,  according  to  this  nomenclature,  that  steel  and  wrought  iron 
cannot  always  be  distinguished  by  chemical  analysis  (for  the  same  pro- 
portions of  carbon,  manganese,  silicon,  &c.,  may  exist  in  any  malleable 
alloy  of  iron),  and  that  the  funaamental  and  essential  difference  between 
steel  and  compounds  of  iron,  merely  worked  or  wrought,  is  a  structural 
difference  easily  determined. 

•  All  malleable  products  of  iron  industry — that  is  to  say,  all  varieties  of 
iron,  except  cast  iron — may  be  divided  into  piled  metal  (wrought  iron) 
and  ingot  metal  (steel) ;  the  former  embracing  all  malleable  iron  or  alloys 
of  iron  produced  without  fusion  of  the  metals  while  in  a  malleable  state, 
and  the  latter  applying  to  all  irons,  however  produced,  which  are  cast 
into  a  malleable  ingot. 

"  These  two  classes  differ  more  widely  in  mode  of  manufacture,  ap- 
pearance, and  in  many  important  properties  than  the  varieties  of  each 
class  among  themselves,  and  form  two  i)arallel  and  continuous  series, 
the  corresponding  members  of  which  are  chemically  identical,  differing 
only  in  mode  of  production  and  in  mechanical  structure,  and  rising  in 
each  series  from  the  purest  and  softest  iron  to  the  hardest  and  most 
highly  carbureted  varieties." 

M.  Adolph  Grenier,  of  Seraing,  adopting  this  definition  of  steel,  clas- 
sifies the  two  parallel  series  of  products,  the  irons  and  the  steels,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Percentage  of  carbon. 


Q.  to  0. 15 


0. 15  to  0. 45 


0. 45  to  0. 55 


0. 55  to  1. 50  ur  more. 


Series  of  the  irons. 


Ordinary  irons. 


Granular  irons. 


Stool  irotia  or  puddled  stoeL  I  Cementod  steel,  Styrian  stoel. 


Series  of  the  steels. 


Extra  soft  steels. 

Soft   stoels. 

Half  soft  steels. 

Hard  steels. 
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The  production  of  the  more  highly  carbureted  varieties  of  the  iron 
l^up,  such  as  puddled  steel  or  cement  steel,  except  with  the  view  to 
casting  the  metal  subsequently,  is  now  carried  on  upon  a  comparatively 
Umited  scale,  while  that  of  the  steels  proper,  or  cast  steel,  is  increasing 
enormously  each  year. 

For  tlie  construction  of  ordnance,  we  may  say  that  cast  steel  is  at 
present  and  will  in  the  future  be  as  a  nile  employed,  so  we  may  safely 
take  the  new  definition  of  steel  and  look  upon  this  metal  as  a  melted 
maUeable  alloy  of  iron  produced  in  any  tcay  whatever ,  and  containing  a 
smaller  proportion  of  carbon  or  other  hardening  element  than  is  contained 
in  east  iron. 

Steel  may  be  produced  in  a  variety  of  ways,  by  more  or  less  decar- 
bureting  cast  iron  under  such  conditions  as  to  obtain  a  melted  product. 

By  dissolving  wrought  iron  or  steel  scrap,  or  spongy  reduced  iron  in 
melted  cast  iron. 

By  the  direct  melting  of  puddled  iron,  or  other  variety  of  iron  of  the 
requisite  degree  of  hardness  (the  hardness  referring  to  the  amount  of 
carbon  in  the  iron). 

By  melting  a  mixture  of  soft  wrought  iron,  or  iron  sponge,  with  car- 
bon or  with  cast  iron  or  of  malleable  iron,  which  is  too  hard  for  the 
variety  of  steel  required,  with  oxidizing  agents,  or  by  directly  melting 
together  a  mixture  of  iron  ore  and  carbon  as  a  single  operation. 

The  processes  by  which  steel-making  is  practically  carried  out  are  by 
melting  in  pots  or  crucibles,  giving  "pof  or  '* crucible''  steel;  on  the 
oi>en  hearth  or  bed  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  giving  Siemens  or 
Siemens-Martin  steel ;  or  by  blowing  air  through  molten  cast  iron,  pro- 
ducing Bessemer  steel.  In  whatever  way  made,  the  material  is  essen- 
tially the  same,  depending  on  its  chemical  composition  and  physical 
structure  for  its  properties.  It  differs  much  from  wrought  iron,  even 
when  chemically  the  same  metal,  because  a  mass  of  wrought  u*on  is 
made  up  from  a  number  of  bars  or  blooms  heated  and  welded  together, 
each  of  these  again  being  composed  of  separate  granules  with  impuri- 
ties interposed,  such  as  slag,  &c.,  entangled  so  that  the  mass  is  unavoid- 
ably fuU  of  flaws  and  imperfect  welds.  Steel,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  brought  into  a  state  of  perfect  fusion,  and  cast  while  liquid  into  a 
malleable  ingot,  which  is  homogeneous  throughout  and  free  from  flaws 
or  intermixed  impurities. 

We  now  can  understand  fully  what  steel  means  in  accordance  with 
either  of  the  definitions  given  of  the  term,  whether  depending  merely 
upon  its  chemical  constitution  as  to  the  amount  of  carbon  present  or 
upon  the  physical  treatment  of  the  metal,  which  must  be  melted  and 
cast  into  a  malleable  mass. 

In  either  case  it  is  evident  that  the  properties  of  the  metal  must  vary 
very  much,  but  more  especially  if  we  adopt  the  second  definition.  The 
soft  or  low  steels  approximate,  like  ordinary  wrought  iron,  to  pure  iron, 
and  the  hard  or  high  natures  of  steel  approach  cast  iron  in  their  properties. 

Over  wrought  iron  steel  has  always  the  advantage  of  being  homo- 
geneous, but  it  is  unfortunately  uncertain  in  quality,  a  surprising  fact 
when  we  thmk  how  it  is  produced ;  still  it  is  so,  and  we  find  that  ingots 
of  this  metal  of  the  same  chemical  constitution,  produced  in  the  same 
way  and  from  identical  materials,  often  differ  much  from  one  another  in 
the  properties  of  elasticity  and  tenacity. 

Many  nostrums  have  been  proposed  for  overcoming  this  defect,  which 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  molecular  condition  of  the  metal  as  affected 
during  the  melting  and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  ingot. 
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It  is  ill  modification  and  improvements  of  the  la  t 
appears  to  lie,  and  already  many  plans  are  being  attempted  for  the 
insurance  of  greater  certainty  in  the  quality  of  steel,  such,  e.  g.^  as  cast- 
ing it  under  pressure  to  get  rid  of  the  bubbles  or  blow-holes. 

Steel  will  not,  like  wrought  iron,  stand  a  high  welding  heat,  especially 
if  it  be  of  a  "hard"  or  ''high''  nature.  If  hammered  at  too  great  a 
heat  the  ingot  will  fall  to  pieces. 

After  being  cast,  steel  is  hammered  or  rolled,  and  it  acquires  a  fibrous 
structure  during  this  process,  as  may  be  easily  shown  if  a  bar  of  this 
metal  be  acted  on  by  a  strong  acid. 

When  first  east,  steel,  excepting  the  higher  varieties,  is  comparatively 
soft  and  inelastic,  and  can  thus  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to 
wrought  iron ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  low  or  soft  varieties, 
it  may  be  subsequently  hardened  by  what  is  called  "  tempering,''  when 
the  metal  is  heated  and  plunged  into  mercury,  water,  oil,  or  some  other 
liquid,  in  order  to  cool  it  more  or  less  quickly.  The  effect  of  such 
tempering  depends  very  much  upon  the  amount  of  carbon  present  in 
the  steel,  as  well  as  upon  the  degree  of  heat  it  is  previously  raised  to, 
and  has  a  marvellous  effect  in  increasing  both  tenacity  and  elastic  limit 
in  the  case  of  good  steel. 

Besides  the  great  uncertainty  of  steel,  we  must  remember  that  it  is 
very  inferior  to  wrought  iron  in  another  important  point,  that  of  being 
easily  weldable.  The  importance  of  this  property  with  regard  to  facil- 
ity and  economy  in  working  large  masses  of  metal  can  hardly  be  exag- 
gerated. 

To  sum  up  the  qualities  of  steel : 

In  tenacity  it  varies,  roughly  speaking,  from  30  to  60  tons  per  square 
inch,  and  its  limit  of  elasticity  lies  between  13  and  30  tons.  -   ^ 

The  softer  the  steel  the  more  ductile  it  is,  tlie  less  readily  can  it  be 
tempered,  the  lower  in  its  limit  of  elasticity  and  tenacity.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  more  rapidly  it  is  cooled  the  harder  it  becomes;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  higher  natures  are  rendered  more  brittle.  When 
cooled  in  a  comparatively  bad  conductor  of  heat,  such  as  oil,  the  mass 
parts  with  its  heat  slowly,  and  is  not  only  made  more  elastic  and  harder, 
but  also  toughened;  while  in  any  case  the  limits  of  elasticity  and 
tenacity  approach  one  another  more  nearly. 

The  effect  of  tempering  upon  the  metal  is,  of  course,  comparative ; 
thus  experiments  have  shown  that  certain  soft  steels  containing  from 
0.15  per  cent,  to  0.22  per  cent.,  or  0.24  per  cent,  of  carbon,  were  decidedly 
toughened  by  heating  to  a  red  heat,  and  then  being  quenched  in  water. 
The  steel  used  for  Woolwich  gun-barrels,  containing  about  0.3  per  cent, 
of  carbon,  would  be  made  very  hard,  but  also  very  brittle,  if  so  heated; 
therefore  it  is  tempered  in  oil,  as  being  a  worse  conductor  of  heat  than 
water,  and  is  thus  toughened. 

This  is  shown  well  by  the  following  table  given  by  Mr.  Kerkaldy: 


Nature  of  specimen. 


9i 

p* 

s 

„^ 

— 

•jQ 

b 

S  :^ 

o 

2.S 

p> 
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1 

**  5 

■.J 

•r  d 

ee 

is 

1 

H 

3 

1.  Highly  heated  and  cooled  in  water. . 

2.  Highly  heated  and  cooled  slo-wly  . . . 

3.  Mt^erately  heated  and  cooled  in  oil 

4.  Highly  heated  and  cooled  in  oil 


Character  of  fracture. 


0      Entirely  granular. 
22      Entirely  fibrous. 
14i  I  One-third  granular,  two-thirds  fibrous. 

2|  <  Almost  entirely  granular. 
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Should  the  steel  be  too  highly  carbureted,  or  be  in  too  large  a  mass, 
it  is  liable  to  fracture  during  the  process  of  toughening. 

With  the  higher  natures  we  can  obtain  very  great  strength  and  elas- 
ticity, though  we  lose  in  ductility,  and  have  a  more  brittle  material. 

We  have  also  the  great  advantage  of  hardness  and  homogeneity, 
giving  us,  when  required,  a  very  smooth  surface  quite  free  from  flaws. 

Until  further  improvements  are  made,  the  advantages  are  counter- 
balanced by  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  behavior  of  the  material,  es- 
pecially in  the  higher  or  harder  steels.  The  greater  cost  of  steel  of 
sufficiently  good  quality  is  also  a  disadvantage  when  we  compare  it 
with  wrought  iron. 

The  brittlenesS  and  uncertainty  of  this  material  prevent  us  employing 
steel  as  a  sole  material  for  any  gun  save  the  small  7-pounder  for  boat  and 
mountain  service.  Although,  however,  steel  is  not  such  a  material  as  we 
as  we  should  employ  for  the  sole  manufacture  of  a  gun,  yet  it  is  admirably 
suited  for  the  inner  barrel,  as  it  is  very  strong  and  gives  a  hard,  clean 
surface,  whUe  its  limit  of  elasticity  is  high,  so  that  even  a  heavy  strain 
does  not  stretch  it  permanently  and  deform  the  bore.  It  may  indeed 
split  if  subject  to  too  great  a  i)ressure  when  not  properly  supported  by 
the  exterior  layers,  but  by  putting  a  wroyght-iron  jacket  outside  we  pre- 
vent any  danger  from  that  cause ;  for,  should  the  steel  tube  burst,  the 
wrought-iron  exterior  will  prevent  any  explosive  rupture. 

AMERICAN  METALS  FOR  CANNON. 

Mean  mechanical  properties  of  American  cast  iron,  employed  in  rifle  guns  of  large  caliber , 
as  determined  by  the  tests  of  a  trial  cylinder,  60  inches  long  with  an  elliptical  base  24 
inches  by  19.5  inches. 


Originjil  dimensions  of  speci- 
mens. 


Area,  1, 001  square  inches. 


Length,  30" ;  diameter,  1".385; 
aira,  1".5065.  ^ 


Length,  10" ;  diameter,  l".385p 
area,  l."5065. 


Length,  2";  diameter,  0."8  ... 

Length,  20":  breadth,  1".075; 
de^th,  r'.075 

CyUnder:  length,  5'^  exterior 
dJameter,  3" ;  interior  diame- 
ter, 1"  


Nature  of  property. 


Density 

Tenacity  per  square  inch .*. 

Hardness 

Hardness  of  copper 

Pulling  stress  per  square  inch : 

Elastic  limit  . .  pounds. 

Fltimat<?  resistance  .   do  . 

Katio  of  elastic  t«  nltimatf^  resistance per  cent. 

£xt4'nsion  per  inch  at  elastic  limit inch. 

Ultimate  exti'nmon  per  inch do. . 

Ultimate  restoration  per  inch do . . 

Ultimate  set  per  inch.     .   do  . 

K«Mluotiun  in  area  at  point  of  rupture per  cent . 

Ultimate  resistance  per  square  inch  fractured  area, 

]>ounds 

Appearance  of  fracture :   bright  gray  medium  sized 

crystals. 
Thrusting  stress  per  square  inch : 

Elastic  limit pounds . 

Compression  per  inch  at  elastic  limit inch. 

Compression  per  inch  under  43.000  pounds do. . 

Restoration  per  inch  undt^  r  43,000  pounds do. . 

Set  per  inch  under  43.000  pounds inch. 

Increase  in  area  of  cross-section  after  43,000  i>onnds, 

per  cent    

Absolute  resistance  to  crushing  force pounds. 

Bending  stress : 


7.2771 
33,875 
18.46 
3.33 

9,750 
31, 000 
SL45 
0.  00051 


•t 


31,065 


Transverse  resistance. 
Bursting  stress : 


,do. 


Ultimate  resistance do.. 


8,200 

0.00093 
0.00619 
0.00344 
0.00275 

0.871 
114, 143 

11,556 


63,184 
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MechaHical  properties  of  steel  manufactured  at  Midvale  Worhe,  Nioetown,  Pa, 


Origiiud  dimenaioiii  of  spec* 
imeiis. 


IS'ature  of  property. 


I  Density. 
,  Tenacity 


Longth,  lO'' ;  diameter, 


,0".65..^ 


Length,  10";  diameter,  1".105.  • 


Lengtli.  20" ;  diameter,  2"  X  2" 
Length, 2";  diameter, 0".8... 


Hardneas 

Hardness  of  copper 

Pulling  stress : 

Elasticlimit potinds.. 

Extension  per  inch  at  elastic  limit inch.. 

Uitimate  resistance pounds. . 

Ultimate  extension  per  inoh inch.. 

U  Itimate  restoration  per  inch t do . . . 

Ultimate  permanent  set  per  inch do. .. 

Thrusting  streM : 

Elastic  limit pounds. . 

Compression  per  inch  at  elastic  limit inoh . . 

Compression  per  inch  under  45,000  pounds  per  aauaro 

inch inch.. 

Corresponding  restoration  per  inch do. . . 

Corresponding  permanent  set  per  inch do . . . 

Bending  stress : 

Elasticlimit pounds.. 

Deflection  at  clastic  limit inch.. 

Deflection  under  25,000  pounds do.. 

Corresponding  restoration do 

Corresponding  permanent  set do 

Resistance  to  crushing  force pounds 


t 

••I 


7.8483 
113, 220 
18.00 
3.33 

50,000 

.0.0023 

90,000 

0.1808 
0.0052 
0.1358 

25.000 

0.00007 

0.0002 

0.00150 

0.00033 

5,000 
0.03 
0.645 
0.151 
0.408 
135,000 


Mean  mechanical  propertiee  of  American  bar  iron  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  coiled 

wrought-iron  gun-tubes. 


Original  dimensions  of  spec- 
imens. 


Nature  of  property. 


Density. 


Area,  0".3334 '  Tenacity  per  square  inch,  pounds. 


'Along  the  fiber  . .. 

Across  the  fiber  in 
the  direction  of 
the  piliDK 

Across  tho  fiberand 
across  the  piling . 


Length,  2";  diameter.  0".650; 
area,  square  inoh,  0".3318. . . 


I  Hardness , 

*  Hardness  of  copper 

I  Pulling  stress  per  square  inch : 

Elastic  limit pounds . . 

j  Ultimate  resistance  do. . . 

<  Ratio  of  elastic  to  ultimate  reHintance per  cent.. 

Extension  per  inch  at  elastic  limit inch.. 

intimate  extension  per  inch do. . . 

Reduction  in  area  at  point  of  fracture per  cent . . 

Ultimate  resistance  per  square  inch  of  fractured  area, 
pounds 

Appearance  of  fracture 


7.«750 
52.500 


39,790 

25,400 
7.«0 
3.33 

22,500 
52,000 
43.27 
0.0025 
0.3100 
47.05 

09.  0210 
Smoky  gray, 
fibrous. 


*  Chemical  analysis  of  oast  iron  employed  in  casing  of  12,2^inch  rifle. 


Silicon 

Phosphorus . 
Manganese . 
Copper 


ppe 
bait 


Cobalt. 

Kickle 

Chromium . 
Aluminum . 
Sulphur 


Combined  carbon 

Graphite 

Oxygen 

Iron,  direct 


Muzxle. 


100.408 


Breech. 


L150 

1.004 

.362 

.355 

.033 

.877 

.008 

.012 

.042 

.040 

.020 

.034 

.016 

.020 

.017 

.011 

.032 

.025 

L440 

.070 

2.018 

2.055 

0.178 

0.060 

04.192 

04.647 

100.227 


*  Determined  by  Ci^t  J.  Pitman,  Or  dnanoe  Department,  U.  8.  A. 
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*  Chemical  analysis  of  American  tuht  iron. 

1                  ' 
Muzzle.     Breech,   ii                                                     Muzzle. 

Breeoh. 

SQicon 

.121           .158  i'  Snlnhnr 

.007             .008 

.037    5        -"^^ 
.601  1 

PhMphoms 

.184            .202  ;   Graphite 

.022           .019  '   Combined  carbon 

MKIIZMlfW^ 

Cobidt 

.044            .049      Oxviren 

Xlckel 

.013            .021      Iron 

f99. 057  '       99.500 

Conner ....     . .. 

.  014            .  010 
None.        None. 
.056    

1 

Cbromiom 

100. 161          M  07R 

Alomfnam 

• 

*  Determined  by  Capt  J.  Pitman,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A. 
1  Slag  and  oxide  of  iron.  2.178. 

Mechanical  properties  of  United  States  Itronze, 


Nature. 


C  Breech  square. 


Do  

r  Gun-bead  Bamplos. 

r.  S.  Army  field  guns  i  ISJiSied^" '.'.'.'.'. 

[  Smfdl  bars 

Keed  brasa  (South  Boston  Iron  Company) 
We«t  Point  foundry  bronze,  for  ufe-C 

savinemortars i 

South  Boston   Iron  Company  bronze,  < 

condensed  by  mandreling ( 


Composition. 


90  parts  copper. 
10  parts  tin  — 


m 
a 

V 


8.765 
a444 


90  parts  copper. 
10  parts  tin 


Copper,  zinc . . .  i 
90  parts  copper 

10  parts  tin 

Uncondensed . . 
Condensed 


8.497 

8.567 

8.766 

a800 

8.4142 

a  7972 


8.3512 
8.7065 


« 
a 

H 


Lbs. 
46.500 
27,400 
60.000 
29,859 
42,754 


52.000 
55.800 
50,831 


I- 


>»  2 


Lb». 


35. 810 
51, 571 


9,000 
17,000 
20.000 


Elongation. 


Pr.et. 


24 
56 
42 


(5 


Pr.  et. 


100 
200 
200 


i 


•4.67 
5.94 


6.27 
4.67 
5.24 
5.40 
US.  00 


*  Hardness  of  copper,  3.33. 


t  Hardness  of  cast-iron,  18.46. 


Initial  tension,  tenacity,  ^x.,  of  cast-iron  guns  in  service. 


Guns. 


Where  talcen. 


•mm 


8-inch  Bodman  S.  B.  muzzle  ring. 


10-inch  Rodman  S.  B.  muzzle  ring 
13-inch  Bodman  S.  B.  muzzle  ring 
15-inch  Rodman  S.  B.  muzzle  ring 
20-inch  Rodman  S.  B.  muzzle  ring 
10-inch  Rodman  rifle 


7.1856 

to 
7.3400 
7.1590 

to 
7.4298 


12-inch  RotlmaL  rifle 


I  Out 

(  Oul 

<  Mi( 

i  Ins 


Outside 

Middle 

do 

Outside 

Middle 

Inside 

j  ()ut«ide 

12-inch  wrought  iron  lined  rifle,  muzzle  ring l\  iJ^^^J,® 

( I  Radial  spec. . . 

Ring  from  12.25-inch  experimental  (Thompson)  rifle  ^  .  jjiddhf 

casing,  muzzle  ring ^    Inside  ....... 

King  from  9-inch  experimental  (Sutcliffe)  rifle  ca8-5  •  Mi^fe* 

mg,  muzzle  ring Ji  j^i^^  [[][[[[ 


7.1855 

to 
7.3820 
7.3028 
7.  3042 
7.3024 
7.2829 
7. 3126 
7.  2929 
7,  3145 
7.3414 
7.  2707 
7  2943 
7. 2728 
7.2729 
7.2836 
7.2900 
7.3277 
7.3039 
7.2998 


25,599 
to 

34,671 

25, 471 

to 

38,886 


27,150 

to 
40,699 
28,737 
35.066 
33,088 
34,346 
32, 187 
31. 679 
34, 059 
40,347 
33.673 

35.  352 
33,881 
34,529 
30, 711 
33,866 

36,  742 
31,443 
33,216 


I 
'.5 

•a 


•''  d   • 
OS'S 


.-t- 


\ 


3,000 

to 
28,000 


4.000 

to 
25,000 


Perct. 


12 
to 
72 


15 
to 
61 


V 


800 


62 


19,500       54 


I 
J 


500 


56 


500  ,     48 
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CAST-IRON  GUNS.* 
STANDARD  OP  IRON. 

Smelting  of  iron  for  cannon. — It  is  in  the  smelting  furnace  that  the 
character  of  the  iron  is  fixed.  Iron  of  good  character  and  high  suscep- 
tibility may  be  spoiled  by  treatment  at  the  foundry ;  but  this,  with  ordi- 
nary experience  and  intelligence,  ought  but  rarely  to  occur.  But  from 
iron  that  leaves  the  smelting  furnace  with  bad  qualities  it  is  impracti- 
cable, with  our  present  knowledge,  to  make  good  and  reliable  guns. 

The  smelting  of  iron  is  a  purely  chemical  process,  and  should  be  con- 
ducted with  the  same  regularity  and  precision  as  any  other  important 
chemical  process.  Though,  with  every  precaution,  perfect  uniformity 
in  the  quality  of  the  iron  produced  from  day  to  day  cannot  bo  expected, 
in  consequence  of  the  many  disturbing  causes  which  tend  to  affect  its 
character,  yet  a  near  ai)proximation  to  it  is  practicable. 

All  the  stock  for  a  "  blast"  of  gnu  iron  should  be  carefully  prepared 
and  housed  before  beginning  to  *'  blow."  The  ore  should  all  be  roasted 
and  well  mixed  so  as  to  be  as  nearly  uniform,  as  to  size  of  lumps  and 
all  other  qualities,  as  possible.  The  charcoal  should  all  be  made  as 
nearly  as  possible  from  the  same  kind  of  wood,  and  well  mixed  together 
after  charring.  All  the  stock  should  be  carefully  weighed  and  supplied 
to  the  furnace  at  regular  intervals  of  time. 

The  pressure,  temperature,  and  hygrometiical  condition  of  the  "blast" 
should  be  kept  as  nearly  constant  as  possible.  The  temperature  of  the 
blast  may  be  kept  very  nearly  constant  without  using  what  is  termed  a 
"  hot  blast,"  by  warming  it  just  enough  to  bring  it  above  the  highest 
summer  temperature. 

The  quantity  of  moisture  may,  it  is  believed,  be  kept  nearly  constant 
by  passing  the  blast  some  distance  over  water  heated  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature. And  this  may  be  readily  done  by  pjissing  the  blast  through 
a  long  horizontal  tube,  like  a  cylindrical  steam  boiler,  partly  filled  with 
water,  and  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  by  the  waste  heat  from  the 
furnace.  The  temperature  of  the  wat,er  should  be  such  as  to  saturate 
the  blast  with  moisture,  and  thus  render  it  hygrometrically  independent 
of  atmospheric  change^). 

Piling  the  pigs. — Supposing  a  standard  of  quality  to  have  been  deter- 
mined, with  the  stock  all  prepared  for  a  given  number  of  guns,  and 
having  determined  by  comparison  with  the  standard  the  quality  of  iron 
required,  a  further  approximation  to  identity  in  quality  of  the  metal  in 
the  guns  may  be  made  by  casting  each  run  of  metal  from  the  smelting 
furnace  into  a  number  of  pigs  of  equal  size,  something  greater  than  the 
number  of  guns  to  be  made,  and  piling  them  in  separate  piles — each  run 
of  metal  furnishing  one  pig  to  each  pile.  Each  pile  should  contain  iron 
enough  for  one  gun  and  one  test  cylinder,  and  be  kept  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  all  others  in  transportation,  and  be  replied  in  the  foundry- 
yard  in  the  same  order  as  at  the  smelting  furnace ;  one  gun  being  made 
from  each  pile^  after  the  treatment  which  the  iron  should  receive  at  the 
foundry  shall  have  been  determined  by  experiments  made  on  the  iron 
in  the  suri)lus  piles.  The  pigs  should  be  cast  in  molds  prei)ared  from  a 
pattern,  so  as  to  be  as  smooth  and  free  from  adhering  sand  as  possible. 
,  Difference  in  qkiality. — The  quality  of  the  iron  is  much  modified,  and 
ordinarily  improved,  by  remelting  and  long  continuance  in  fusion.  But 
all  kinds  of  iron  are  not  affected  in  like  manner  by  the  process.  The 
difference  between  the  iron  as  it  exists  when  presented  for  use,  and  as 

*  References :  KodDian,  Wade,  Mallet,  Bentou,  HoUey. 
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it  exists  in  the  body  of  the  finished  gun,  is  very  great,  and  has  been 
found  to  be,  in  certain  cases,  more  than  twenty  pounds  per  cubic  foot  in 
density,  and  in  tenacity  as  1  to  2.8.  This  shows  how  unreliable  the  tests 
of  the  pig  iron  are,  as  means  for  determining  the  quality  of  iron  and  its 
suitableness  for  making  cannon.  It  is  found  that,  though  some  kinds 
of  iron  are  susceptible  of  very  great  improvement  by  different  methods 
of  treatment  at  the  foundries,  other  kinds  are  at  their  maximum  strength 
in  the  crude  pigs.  The  cause  of  this  difference  in  the  susceptibility  for 
change  and  improvement  will  doubtless  be  found  in  the  qualities  of  ores 
used,  and  in  the  process  of  melting  them. 

In  examining  the  effects  of  the  different  treatment  of  iron  at  the  foun- 
dry, such  samples  should  be  chosen  a«  will  best  exhibit  the  following 
particulars  and  characteristics,  viz : 

1st.  The  properties  which  distinguish  the  different  grades  of  iron 
made  from  the  same  ores  at  the  same  furnace. 

2d.  The  changes  in  the  mechanical  properties  of  iron  produced  by 
repeated  meltings  of  one  of  these  grades,  separately,  showing  the 
changes  effected  at  each  melting. 

3d.  The  changes  produced  by  repeated  meltings  of  the  different 
grades  of  iron  mixed. 

4th.  The  changes  produced  in  iron  of  the  same  melting  and  quality 
by  casting  it  into  masses  of  different  bulk,  and  by  different  methods  of 
cooling. 

The  softest  kinds  of  iron  will  endure  a  greater  number  of  meltings 
with  a^lvantage  than  the  higher  grades.  It  appears  from  experiments 
with  Greenwood  iron,  that  w^hen  it  is  in  its  best  condition  for  casting 
into  proof  bars  of  small  bulk,  it  is  then  in  a  state  which  requires  an  ad- 
ditional fusion  to  bring  it  up  to  its  best  condition  for  casting  into  the 
massive  bulk  of  cannon. 

In  selecting  and  preparing  for  cannon,  we  may  proceed  by  repeated 
fosion,  or  by  varying  the  proportions  of  the  different  grades  and  dif- 
ferent fusions  until  the  maximum  tenacity"  is  attained. 

Variation  of  density  and  tena^nty. — An  increase  of  density  is  a  conse- 
quence which  invariably  follows  the  rapid  cooling  of  cast  iron,  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  tenacity  is  increased  by  the  same  means.  The  density 
and  tenacity  usually  vary  in  the  same  order.  It  appears  that  the  te- 
nacity generally  increases  quite  uniformly  with  the  density,  until  the 
latter  ascends  to  some  given  point;  after  which  an  increased  density  is 
accompanied  by  a  diminished  tenacity. 

The  turning  point  of  density  at  which  the  best  qualities  of  gun-iron 
attain  their  maximum  tenacity,  appears  to  be  about  7.30.  At  this  point 
of  density,  or  near  it,  whether  in  proof-bars  or  gun-heads,  the  tenacity 
is  greatest. 

As  the  density  of  iron  ia  increased  its  liquidity  when  melted  is  dimin- 
ished. This  causes  it  to  congeal  quickly,  and  to  form  cavities  in  the 
interior  of  the  castings. 

If  in  preparing  iron  for  guns  it  is  carried  too  high,  either  by  long  con- 
tinuance in  fusion  or  by  using  a  large  portion  of  a  hard  grade  of  iron, 
the  casting  will  be  lost. 

High  iron. — The  condition  of  the  iron  at  casting  is  said  to  be  too  high 
when  the  process  of  decarbonization  has  been  carried  too  far. 
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A  prominent  feature  of  this  table  is  tbat  wLicb  sbows  tbe  great  dif 
ference  between  tbe  lower  and  bigber  grades  of  tbe  same  metal.  In 
cast  iron,  the  density  differs  as  6.9  to  7.4,  a  difference  equal  to  31  pounds 
I)er  cubic  foot ;  in  tenacity"  it  differs  as  45,970  to  9,000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  or  as  five  to  1 ;  and  in  hardness  as  7  to  1.  Tbe  bronze  varies  in 
tenacity  from  56,786  to  17,698,  more  than  3  to  1 ;  and  in  density  it  is  as 
8.953  to  7.978,  equal  to  61  pounds  in  tbe  cubic  foot. 

Comparison  tcith  standard. — While  tbe  cannon  are  making,  tbe  inspect- 
ing oflflcer  examines  and  tests  tbe  metal  before  it  is  used,  witnesses  its 
melting  and  casting,  and  tests  tbe  metal  in  the  first  gun  made  before 
the  second  one  is  cast.  If  tbe  first  proves  unsatisfactory,  such  changes 
are  made,  either  in  the  material  or  in  the  treatment,  as  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce tbe  desired  residt.  This  practice  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of 
the  material  used,  and  of  the  casting  made  from  day  to  day,  as  the 
work  proceeds,  enables  the  founder  to  distinguish  tbe  material,  to  select 
those  of  the  best  quality,  and  to  treat  them  in  the  best  manner.  If 
these  tests  are  satisfactory,  the  inspecting  ofBcer  is  assured  of  the  good 
quality  of  the  guns  before  any  proof  by  firing  is  made.  And  this  super- 
sedes the  necessity  of  using  excessive  proof-charges  in  the  final  proof, 
which  may  do  serious  and  fatal  injury  to  guns  \\ithout  bursting  them  or 
leaving  any  visible  marks  of  injury. 

Means  of  comparison. — The  testing  instrument  furnishes  to  the  found- 
ers a  convenient  and  accurate  method  of  comparing  the  qualities  of  iron. 
It  therefore  enables  him  to  select  his  materials  before  casting  with 
greater  certainty  and  safety.  He  can  also  by  these  means  determine 
the  comparative  utility  of  different  methods  of  melting  and  casting  tbe 
gun.  As  the  quality  of  the  iron  is  essentially  changed  by  the  different 
ways  of  treating  it  while  in  the  melted  state,  and  by  the  different  means 
adopted  for  cooling  it  after  it  is  cast  into  the  mold,  tbe  testing  instru- 
ment enables  one  to  ascertain  the  effect  produced  by  these  processes  in 
all  their  several  stages  of  progress,  and  to  decide  u^wn  that  which  is 
found  most  suitable  for  making  the  guns  of  the  best  quality. 

Contract  with  founders. — The  metal  of  guns  made  for  service  is  sub- 
jected to  tests  to  ascertain  its  hardness,  specific  gravity,  and  tensile 
strength. 

The  particular  hardness,  density,  and  sti*ength  which  tbe  metal  must 
possess,  is  specified  in  the  special  contracts  with  the  founder. 

Each  foundry  keeps  an  accurate  record  of  the  character,  mixture,  and 
mode  of  working  the  metal  of  each  gun,  so  that  its  foundi^'  number  will 
at  once  refer  to  its  class,  date,  weight,  &c. 

Samples. — The  quality  of  the  iron  as  it  exists  in  the  gun  is  more  accu- 
rately represented  by  samples  taken  from  its  sinking-head  than  by  any 
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which  can  be  obtained  from  other  parts  of  the  casting  without  injury  to 
the  gun.  These  samples  are  taken  from  the  lower  end  of  the  sinkiug- 
head  next  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  are  cut  out  so  that  their  axis  will 
be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  casting,  at  a  distance  from  the  center  of 
the  head  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  axis  of  the  bore  and  the 
middle  of  the  metal  in  the  wall  of  the  piece  when  bored. 

When  guns  burst  from  extreme  proof,  samples  are  taken  from  differ- 
ent parts  to  test  the  strength  of  the  metal.  The  radial  specimens  are 
generally  found  to  be  somewhat  stronger  than  the  longitudinal  from  the 
same  cross-section  of  the  gun. 

CrystaUization. — Of  the  various  circumstances  which  affect  the  strength 
of  cannon  metal,  the  most  important  appear  to  be  those  which  con- 
nect themselves  with  crytallization. 

General  laic. — It  is  a  law  of  the  molecular  aggregation  of  crystalline 
solids,  that  when  their  particles  consolidate  under  the  influence  of  heat 
in  motion,  their  crystals  arrange  and  group  themselves  with  their  prin- 
cipal axes  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  cooling  or  heating  surfaces  of 
the  solid ;  that  is,  in  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  heat-wave  in  motion, 
which  is  the  direction  of  least  pressure  within  the  mass ;  and  this  is 
true,  whether  in  the  case  of  heat  passing  from  a  previously  fused  solid 
in  the  act  of  cooling  and  crystallizing  on  consolidation,  or  of  a  solid 
not  having  a  crystalline  structure,  but  capable  of  assuming  one  upon 
its  temperature  being  sufficiently  raised,  by  heat  applied  to  its  external 
surfaces,  and  so  passing  into  it. 

Molecular  constitution  of  cannon  metals. — The  metals  used  in  gun- 
construction  are  crystallizing  bodies,  which  in  consolidating  obey,  more 
or  less  perfectly,  according  to  their  conditions,  this  law ;  so  that  in  cast- 
ings of  these  metals,  the  planes  of  crystallization  group  themselves 
perpendicularly  to  the  surfaces  of  external  contour ;  that  is,  in  the  di- 
rections in  which  the  heat  of  the  fluid  metal  has  passed  outwards  from 
the  body  in  cooling  and  solidifying.  Because  the  crystals  of  these 
metals  are  always  small  and  are  never  very  well  pronounced,  these  direc- 
tions are  seldom  very  apparent  to  the  eye,  but  they  are  not  tbe  less  real. 

Development  of  crystals. — Their  development  depends  upon — 

First.  The  character  of  the  metal  itself ;  all  irons  that  present  a 
coarse,  large-grained,  dark,  or  spangled  fracture,  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  uncombined  carbon  or  graphite,  and  form  in  castings  of  equal 
size  the  largest  crystals. 

Second.  The  size  or  mass  of  the  castings,  the  largest  castings  i>re- 
seuting  for  any  given  variety  of  metal  the  largest  and  coarsest  aggre- 
gation of  crystals ;  but  by  no  means  the  best  arrangement  of  them 
which  depends  chiefly  upon — 

Third.  The  rate  at  which  the  mass  of  the  casting  has  cooled,  and  the 
regularity  with  which  heat  has  been  carried  off  by  conduction  from  its 
surfaces  to  that  of  the  mold  adjacent  to  them. 

Chilled  castings. — Those  castings  in  which  the  fluid  iron  is  poured  into 
a  nearly  cold  and  very  thick  mold  of  cast  iron,  whose  high  conducting 
power  rapidly  carries  off'  the  heat,  presents  the  most  complete  and  i)er- 
fect  development  of  the  crystalline  structure  perpendicular  to  the  chilled 
surfaces  of  the  casting.  In  such,  crystals  are  often  found  penetrating 
more  than  an  inch  into  the  substance  of  the  metal,  clear  and  well  defined. 

Illustrations. — These  prevailing  directions  of  crystalline  arrangement 
may  be  made  more  clear  to  the  eye  by  the  accompanying  figure,  which 
shows  sections  of  a  round  and  a  square  bar  of  cast  iron  where  the  crys- 
tallization is  well  developed.  In  the  round  bar  the  crystals  all  radiate 
from  the  center;  in  the  square  bar  they  are  arranged  perpendicularly 
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iio  tlie  four  sides,  aud  hence  bave  four  lines  in  the  diagonals  of  the  square 
in  which  the  termiual  planes  of  the  crystals  abut  or  interlock,  and  about 
which  the  crj'stallization  is  always  confused  and  irregular.  The  result 
of  this  arraugeineut  is  to  create  j'fo^es  of  jceahieta  where  the  ditt'erent 
.systems  of  crj-stals  intersect, 


Effect  of  cryittnUixation  on  strength. — The  size  and  aiTaii^enient  of  the 
cr^'stals  of  a  metal  have  au  important  influence  on  its  sti'engtli.  This 
ariiies  fmm  the  fact  that  the  adhesion  of  the  crystals  by  the  contact  of 
tlieir  faces  is  less  than  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  crystals  them- 
selves, and  that  consc<iuently  rupture  takes  place  along  the  larger  or 
piincipal  crystalline  faces.  A  metal  will  therefore  be  strongest  where 
its  crystals  are  small. 

Size  of  crystals. — The  size  of  the  ei^stals  of  a  particular  metal  depends 
■on  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  heated  mass ;  the  most  rapid  cooling  giving 
the  snmllest  crystals.  The  size  of  the  crystals  or  coarseness  of  grain  in 
castings  of  iron  dei>ends  for  any  given  make  of  ii-on  and  given  mass  of 
castings  upon — 

First.  The  high  temi»ei'atiire  of  tlie  fluid  iron  almve  that  just  necessary 
to  its  fusion,  which  influences — 

Second.  Tlie  time  that  the  molten  mass  takes  to  cool  down  and  assume 
again  the  solid  state. 

The  lower  the  tempei-atin-e  at  which  the  fluid  iron  is  i>oured  into  the 
mold,  aud  the  more  rapidly  the  mass  can  be  ciHtled  down  to solidiflcation 
the  closer  will  be  the  grain  of  the  metal,  the  snntller  its  crj'stals,  the 
fewer  and  least  injurious  the  planes  of  weakness,  aud  the  greater  the 
sjjecitlc  gravity  of  the  castings. 

Slow  cooling  deve1oi)S  a  coarse,  uneven  grain,  with  large  but  thor- 
oughly inx'gular  and  confused  crystallization ;  cast  iron  with  such  a  grain 
is  never  strong  or  cohesive,  though  soft  and  extensible. 

The  more  rapidly  a  casting  once  consolidated  can  be  cooled,  without 
introducing  iii.iurious  effects,  the  finer,  closer,  and  more  even  will  be  its 
grain  on  fracture,  aud  with  any  given  metal  the  greater  will  be.  its 
strength.  The  rate  of  cooling  cannot  be  accelerate^l  beyond  a  moderate 
limit.  If  this  limit  be  exceeded,  as  by  casting  in  a  cold,  thick,  highly 
conducting  metallic  mold,  the  iron  is  "chilled,^  its  constitution  changed, 
and  the  carbon,  not  having  time  to  crystallize  out,  remains  combined  or 
diffuseil  through  the  mass.  It  should  not  be  so  fast  as  to  cause  unequal 
■contraction,  nor  must  it  be  so  fast  in  large  castings,  such  as  guns  re- 
quiriug  to  be  "  fed"  fVoni  a  feeding  or  miikintj  head,  with  fresh  portions 
■of  hot  fluid  metal  during  consolidation  to  fill  np  the  internal  cavities  or 
porosity  due  to  contniction  aud  crystallization,  that  this  ftlling  cannot 
be  accomplished. 

Tlie  larger  the  mass  of  the  Ciistiug,  with  any  given  quality  of  iron, 
generally  the  coarser  is  the  grain,  that  is,  the  larger  are  the  crystals 
that  develop  themselves  in  the  mass. 

The  same  metal  that  shall  produce  a  fracture  bright  gray,  mottled, 
and  without  a  crystal  visible,  in  a  small  bar,  will  in  a  large  castiug  pro- 
duce a  dark  confusedly  crystalline  surface  of  fracture  as  coarse  as 
granite  i-ock. 

Contraction  of  castings. — A  certain  amount  of  contraction,  on  becom. 
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ing  solid  from  the  liquid  state,  occurs  in  all  castings.  For  iron  this  is 
variable  and  depends  upon  the  mass  of  the  castings,  being  greatest  for 
small  and  least  for  large  castings,  of  the  same  make  of  iron,  and  pourexl 
at  the  same  temperature.  There  are  two  conditions  that  principally 
affect  the  degree  of  contraction,  namely,  the  extent  to  which  the  fluid 
metal  as  entering  the  mold  has  been  expanded  by  elevation  of  t-emper- 
ature,  and  the  s^te  of  final  aggregation  of  the  particles,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  mass. 

Effect  of  sudden  change  or  form  in  castings. — Sudden  changes  of  form 
or  of  dimensions  in  the  parts  of  cast  guns,  besides  the  injury  they  do 
to  the  crystalline  structure  of  the  mass,  introduce  violent  strains,  due 
to  the  unequal  contraction  of  the  adjoining  parts  whose  final  contraction 
has  been  different. 

Time  required  for  cooling  castings. — The  enormous  time  required  by  a 
large  casting  for  cooling  is  not  generally  known.  A  solid  casting  suf- 
ficiently large  for  a  15-inch  gun  weighs  about  35  tons ;  it  is  red  hot  three 
(lays  aft^r  having  been  cast,  and  only  becomes  cold  enough  to  handle 
after  a  fortnight. 

The  cooling  of  a  casting  must  be  uniform  so  far  as  uniformity  is  pos- 
sible. This  is  impossible  strictly  in  any  casting ;  the  approach  to  it  is 
most  diflBcult  in  heavy  solid  castings,  and  hence  the  great  advantage  of 
the  practice  of  hollow  casting  upon  a  suitably  made  core  admitting  of 
internal  cooling  by  artificial  means. 

Effects  of  irregular  cooling  of  casiiagft. — The  contraction  of  cast  iron  in 
becouiingsolid  introduces  strains  into  the  mass  by  consolidation  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  casting  before  another.  When  a  large  gun  is  cast  solid  and  the 
metal  cools  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  external  portions  solidify  long 
before  the  interior  has  ceased  to  be  liquid,  and  the  process  of  solidifica- 
tion is  propagated,  as  it  were,  in  parallel  layers  from  the  outside  to  the 
center  of  the  mass.  When  the  first  layer  or  thickness  of  solid  crust  has 
formed  on  the  exterior  it  forms  a  complete  arch  all  round,  so  that  the 
contraction  between  fluidity  and  solidification  of  each  subsequent  layer 
is  accommodated  by  portions  of  matter  withdrawn  radially  fix)m  the  in- 
terior towards  the  still  cooling  exterior,  that  is  to  say,  from  a  smaller 
towards  a  larger  circumference.  The  final  eftect  of  this  propagated  to 
the  center  of  the  mass  is  twofold : 

First.  To  produce  a  violent  state  of  internal  tension  in  the  particles 
of  the  metal  in  radial  lines  from  the  axis  of  the  gun  inward  as  a  cylin- 
der, tending  to  tear  away  the  external  portions  of  the  mass  from  the 
internal  nucleus. 

Second.  To  produce  about  the  center  or  along  the  axis,  a  line  of  weak- 
ness, and  one  in  which  the  texture  of  the  metal  is  soft,  porous,  and  of 
extremely  low  specific  gravity. 

The  effect  of  this  unequal  contraction  may  be  so  great  as  to  crack  the 
interior  metal  of  cast-iron  cannon,  even  before  it  has  been  subjected  to 
the  force  of  gunpowder,  and  large  masses  of  iron  which  have  been  cooled 
very  rapidly  by  casting  them  in  iron  molds  have  been  known  to  split 
open  longitudinally  from  no  other  cause  than  the  enormous  strains  to 
which  they  are  subjected. 

Sinking  head. — Guns  have  long  beeu  cast  in  a  vertical  position  and 
with  a  certain  amount  of  head  of  metal  above  the  topmost  part  of  the 
gun  itself.  From  this  head  the  casting  is  fed  with  fresh  portions  of 
fluid  metal  during  consolidation ;  it  also  affords  a  gathering  place  for 
all  scoria  or  other  foreign  matter.  But  the  great  value  of  increased 
head  of  metal  is  in  adding  to  the  density  of  castings  and  so  also  to  their 
strength.    Fineness  of  grain,  smallness  of  crystal,  density,  increased 
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cohesion,  and  elasticity  are  all  induced  by  casting  under  largely  increased 
statical  heads  of  fluid  metal. 

Practical  treatment  in  /M«ion.— In  the  practical  treatment  of  iron  in 
fusion  while  preparing  it  for  casting  into  cannon,  it  may  be  safely  con- 
tinued in  fusion,  with  increasing  improvement  of  its  quality,  so  long  a^ 
snfiQcient  liquidity  is  retained  to  insure  an  exemption  from  cavities  in 
the  interior  of  the  casting.  The  point  at  which  such  cavities  of  a  fatal 
character  will  form,  will  be  reached  before  arriving  at  the  point  of  den- 
sity for  maximum  tenacity. 

Tests  ichile  infusion. — A  convenient  method  for  determining  the  con- 
dition of  the  iron  while  in  fusion,  and  whether  it  has  arrived  at  the 
proper  condition  before  casting,  or  should  be  longer  continued  in  fusion, 
is  found  in  dipping  from  the  melted  i)Ool  of  iron  and  casting  into  small 
bars,  about  10  inches  long,  and  from  1  to  2  inches  square  fit  one  end 
and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  other  end.  The  ftrst  one  is  taken  from 
the  furnace,  and  cast  soon  after  the  iron  is  all  melted,  and  others  are 
cast  at  such  intervals  afterwards  as  may  be  judged  proper.  They  are 
cast  vertically,  point  downwards,  in  sand  molds,  and  cooled  rapidly. 

Proof-bars  are  cast  at  difterent  times  while  the  metal  is  in  fusion.  The^' 
are  broken  in  different  places,  and  the  condition  of  the  iron  is  judged  by 
the  appearance  of  the  several  fractures.  These  fractures  will  exhibit  vari- 
ous aspects,  from  white  at  the  small  end  to  dark  gray  at  the  large  end ; 
and  the  bars  cast  at  the  latter  periods  of  the  fusion  will  exhibit  the 
white  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  small  end,  and  the  mottle,  bright 
and  lighter  shades  will  be  found  advancing  towards  the  large  end. 
This  method,  although  much  less  reliable  than  that  of  an  actual  measure 
of  density  and  strength,  is  convenient,  because  of  its  ready  application 
at  short  intervals,  while  the  iron  is  in  fusion,  and  a  practiced  eye  will 
soon  be  able  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  changing  quality  of  the  iron, 
and  to  determine  the  proper  time  for  casting  the  gun. 

Effect  of  age  on  endurance. — In  process  of  time,  a  gradual  adjustment 
of  the  internal  strains  produced  in  cooling  cast  i>ieces  takes  place ;  like 
many  other  substances,  iron  possesses  the  i)roperty  of  accommodating 
itself  to  this. 

Improve^nent  in  castings. — The  principal  improvement  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  cast-iron  guns  is  General  Rodman's  process  of  cooling  them  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  interior,  and  for  this  purpose  casting  them 
hollow.  The  design  is  to  remedy  the  various  defects  of  the  old  jirocess ; 
principally  to  obviate  the  tendency  of  solid  castings  to  burst  by  their 
own  initial  strains,  by  reversing  the  process  of  cooling  and  shrinking 
descrioed  above.  Since  there  would  then  be  no  force  opposed  to  the 
contraction  of  the  inner  layers  of  metal,  except  the  tritiing  cohesion  of 
the  liquid  or  pasty  mass  that  they  shrink  away  from,  they  would  not  be 
left  in  tension,  and  therefore  they  could  not  exert  any  power  to  pull  the 
exterior  layers  into  compression.  The  method  employed  is  to  carry  off 
the  internal  heat  by  passing  a  stream  of  water  through  a  hollow  core, 
inserted  in  the  center  of  the  mold  cavity  before  casting,  and  to  sur- 
round the  flask  with  a  mass  of  burning  coals  to  prevent  too  rapid  radia- 
tion from  the  exterior. 

Extensive  trials  have  been  made  to  test  the  merits  of  this  plan,  and 
the  results  show  that  cast-iron  cannon  made  by  it  are  not  only  stronger 
but  are  less  liable  to  enlargement  of  the  bore  from  continual  tiring,  the 
surface  of  the  bore  being  the  hardest  and  densest  i)art  of  the  casting, 
and  best  calculated  to  resist  pressure  and  abrasion. 

Standard  of  quality. — Before  proceeding  to  manuf<icture  cannon  in 
quantity,  a  trial  gun  may  be  made  and  exposed  to  extreme  i^roof  with 
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service  charges.  After  undergoing  this  proof  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
the  trial  gun  should  serve  as  a  standard,  and  the  proportions  of  the 
several  kinds  of  metal  used,  and  the  methods  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture should  be  followed  in  all  respects  in  the  fabrication  of  other  guns. 
With  the  trial  gun  should  be  cast  a  sample  gutij  or  a  cylinder  of  equal 
diameter,  and  at  least  half  the  length  of  the  gun,  from  which  test  spec- 
imens should  be  cut  and  tested.  The  sample  gun  or  cylinder  should  be 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  guns  to  be  made,  and  should  be  made  under 
the  same  circumstances  which  are  to  attend  the  preparation  of  the  iron 
for,  and  the  casting  and  cooling  of,  the  guns  themselves.  The  object  of 
the  sample  is  to  obtain  specimens  which  have  not  been  subjected  to 
previous  strain  and  vibration,  as  would  be  the  case  if  taken  from  the 
fragments  of  the  broken  trial  gun.  For  it  is  impossible  to  reason  back 
to  what  would  have  been  either  the  capacity  for  work,  or  work  due  to 
elasticity  of  an  unstrained  specimen,  by  knowing  to  what  extent  these 
properties  were  possessed  by  that  specimen  after  it  had  been  subjected 
to  both  strains  and  vibrations  of  unknown  intensity  and  number.  And 
although  it  is  interesting  to  know  to  what  extent  these  properties  are 
possessed  by  the  fragments  of  a  worn-out  gun,  yet  it  would  be  of  far 
greater  practical  utility  and  importance  to  know  the  value  of  these 
properties  in  the  new,  untried  guns.  Specimens  thus  obtained  would 
afford  reliable  results,  and  in  connection  with  the  powder-proof,  with 
service  charges  of  guns  cast  at  the  same  heat,  these  results  would  be- 
come standards. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROCESS  OF  MANUFACTURING  CAST-IRON  CAN- 
NON UPON  THE  RODMAN  PLAN. 

All  heavy  cast-iron  cannon  manufactured  for  the  land  service  of  the 
United  States  are  cast  upon  the  Rodman  plan.  This  plan  consists  in 
cooling  the  casting  from  the  interior,  and  is  effected  by  the  insertion  of 
a  hollow  core  in  the  center  of  the  mold  cavity,  through  which  a  stream 
of  water  or. current  of  air  circulates,  carrying  off  the  internal  heat. 
The  radiation  of  heat  from  the  exterior  of  the  casting  is  meanwhile  re- 
tarded by  keeping  the  outside  of  the  flask  hot  with  surrounding  fires. 
Extensive  trials  have  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  cannon  cast  on 
this  plan  over  those  which  are  cast  solid.  The  several  operations  in 
the  manufacture  of  cast-iron  cannon  are  molding^  cmting^  cooling^  and 
finishing. 

Molding. 

Molding  is  the  process  by  which  a  cavity  of  the  form  of  the  gun  is 
obtained  by  imbedding  a  model  in  sand  and  then  withdrawing  it. 

The  model  of  a  gun  (Plate  IX,  Fig.  1),  technically  termed  the  patternj 
is  usually  constructed  of  wood  made  in  as  many  sections  and  parts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  admit  of  its  being  easily  withdrawn  from  the  mold. 

The  sections  of  the  pattern  for  the  breech  and  reinforce  are  made  with 
diameters  exceeding  very  slightly  those  of  the  finished  gun,  while  the 
diameters  of  the  sections  for  the  chase  are  largely  in  excess.  The 
breech  section  is  provided  with  a  cascabel  for  supporting  the  gun  in  the 
lathe  while  being  turned  and  bored.  The  patterns  of  the  trunnions  are 
attached  in  their  places  by  wooden  pins,  which  can  be  easily  withdrawn 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  detach  the  patterns.  The  several  sections 
of  the  pattern  for  the  body  of  the  gun  are  made  with  a  slight  taper  to 
facilitate  their  withdrawal. 

The  pattern  for  the  chase  of  the  gun  is  made  considerably  longer  than 
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the  required  length  of  that  part,  to  provide  a  *^  siokiog-head"  which,  when 
the  gun  is  cast,  receives  the  scoria  of  the  melted  metal  as  it  rises  to  the 
surface,  and  also  furnishes  the  metal  required  to  feed  the  shrinkage 
caused  by  the  cooling  of  the  casting. 

The  sand  used  for  the  molding  composition  should  be  principally  of 
silex,  very  refractory,  commonly  called  sharp-sand.  When  not  suffi- 
ciently refractory  it  is  vitrified  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  melted 
metal,  and  protuberances  are  formed  upon  the  casting  which  are  re- 
moved with  great  difficulty. 

To  prepare  the  composition  for  use  the  sand  is  carefully  sifted,  then 
properly  mixed  and  moistened  with  water  in  which  clay  has  been  stirred, 
or  with  the  refuse  of  distillery  wash  called  "  returns." 

Great  care  is  required  in  securing  the  proper  degree  of  cohesivene^s 
in  the  composition,  as  it  must  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  mold  to  pi'eserve 
its  form  in  handling,  and  not  so  much  as  to  cause  it  to  be  injured  by 
contraction  in  drying.  It  is  considered  sufficiently  cohesive  when  it  will 
retain  its  form  when  taken  in  a  moist  state  and  squeezed  in  the  hand. 

The  same  composition  may  be  repeatedly  used  in  molding,  but  as  its 
(?ohesive  property  is  destroyed  by  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed,  it 
must  be  reprepared  in  the  same  manner  as  when  first  formed. 

The  mold  is  formed  in  a  cast-iron  case  called  ^  flask  (Plate  IX,  Figs. 
2  and  3),  which  is  usually  made  in  sections  corresponding  in  number  and 
length  to  those  of  the  pattern.  These  sections  consist  of  two  pieces 
which,  when  united,  are  circular  in  cross-section,  excepting  two  slight 
enlargements  opposite  each  other  for  the  formation  of  the  channels  or 
"  side  gates  "  for  the  metal  to  pass  down.  The  pieces  are  flanged  at  the 
edges,  fastened  by  bolts,  and  additionally  secured  by  clamps  over  the 
flanges. 

The  trunnion  sections  of  the  flask  are  fitted  with  trunnion  boxes  which 
have  movable  plates  at  their  ends  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
trunnion  patterns  and  facilitating  the  formation  of  that  part  of  the 
mold. 

The  several'sections  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  united  to  each  other 
in  their  regular  order  by  means  of  clamps  over  the  flanges  at  the  top 
and  bottom.     (Plate  IX.) 

To  form  the  mold  the  lower  or  breech  section  of  the  flask  is  plaeed 
upon  an  iron  plate  in  an  upright  position,  the  corresponding  section  of 
the  pattern  introduced  and  centered ;  the  space  between  the  pattern 
and  the  fla^k  filled  with  molding  composition,  which  is  rammed  down  in 
thin  layers  around  the  pattern  until  the  section  is  completed.  The  pat- 
terns for  the  side  gates  and  their  branches  for  conveying  the  metal  into 
the  mold  are  introduced  as  the  work  progresses. 

After  the  mold  for  the  lower  section  is  finished  the  next  section  of  the 
flask  is  placed  upon  it  and  secured,  the  corresponding  section  of  the 
pattern  introduced,  fitted  with  dowels,  which  enter  the  breech  section 
and  hold  it  accurately  in  place.  The  molding  is  continued  with  this 
section  as  with  the  first,  and  when  completed  it  is  lifted  oft*,  the  pattern 
being  left  in  the  mold. 

The  third  section  of  the  flask,  which  is  usually  the  trunnion  section^ 
is  then  placed  upon  the  second  and  secured,  and  the'pattern  adjusted 
in  the  same  way  as  before.  The  trunnion  patterns  are  attached  and  the 
niolding  is  continued.  When  this  section  is  completed  the  pins  attach- 
ing the  trunnion  patterns  are  removed  and  the  patterns  withdrawn. 

The  formation  of  the  remaining  sections  is  continued  until  the  whole 
is  completed,  thus  insuring  a  perfect  mold  throughout,  free  from  irregu- 
larities at  the  junction  of  the  sections. 
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Care  is  taken  to  sprinkle  dry  sand  upon  the  surface  of  each  section  of 
the  mold  before  continuing  the  work  to  prevent  adhesion  and  to  admit 
of  the  •sections  being  separated  without  injury.  As  the  work  upon  the 
resjiective  sections  is  finished  the  pattenis  are  withdrawn.  If  any  por- 
tions of  the  mold  are  injured  in  the  withdrawal  they  are  repaired.  The 
several  sections  are  placed  in  the  drying  oven,  where  a  moderate  heat 
is  kept  up,  until  thoroughly  dried.  They  are  then  removed  from  the 
oven,  and  awash,*  composed  of  German  graphite,  pulverized  anthracite 
coal,  and  distillery  returns,  applied  to  the  interior  surface  of  the  mold. 
The  sections  are  replaced  in  the  oven,  and  when  dried  removed,  and  a 
second  coating  of  the  wash  applied  while  the  mold  is  still  warm.  This 
wash  is  to  produce  a  smooth,  hard  surface.  It  prevents  the  melted 
metal  from  mixing  with  the  sand  of  the  mold  and  forming  protuberances 
on  the  surface  of  the  casting.  The  sections  of  the  mold  are  ready  for 
use. 

The  core-barrel  or  arbor  (Plate  IX,  Fig.  4)  consists  of  a  water-tight 
cast-iron  tube,  made  sufficiently  thick  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the 
metal  in  the  mold.  Its  length  and  diameter  are  such  as  to  leave  a  suffi- 
cient surplus  of  metal  in  the  bore  of  the  gun  to  secure  a  good  finish.  It 
is  constructed  with  a  slight  taper  to  facilitate  its  withdrawal  after  the 
casting.  The  lower  end  is  rounded  off  and  is  fitted  with  several  iron 
pins  for  securing  the  extremity  of  the  rope,  which  is  used  as  wrapping 
material  in  the  preparation  of  the  core;  the  exterior  of  the  barrel  is 
fluted  from  top  to  bottom  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  gases  generated  by 
it«  combustion.  Before  being  used  the  core-barrel  is  always  subjected 
to  a  powerful  water  pressure  to  test  its  soundness.  To  prepare  the  core 
for  casting,  journals  are  fitted  at  its  extremities.  It  is  then  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position  upon  an  iron  track,  supported  by  the  journals  rest- 
ing in  bearings,  and  turned  by  a  crank  attached  to  one  of  the  journals. 
It  is  first  wrapped  with  white  hemp  rope  so  as  to  cover  all  of  the  exte- 
rior surface  in  contact  with  the  melted  metal  in  the  mold.  Over  this  a 
coating  of  molding  composition  is  applied  quite  wet,  wrapped  with  twine 
or  wire  to  insure  its  adhering. 

When  the  composition  has  partially  dried  another  thin  coating  is  ap- 
plied and  the  sui^ace  rendered  smooth  and  even  by  re\olving  the  core 
in  contact  with  a  straight  edge  resting  on  the  truck.  The  truck  with 
the  core  is  then  rolled  into  the  drying  oven.  When  the  comi>o8ition  is 
dried  tlie  core  is  removed  fi'om  the  oven  and  a  coating  of  the  same  wash 
again  applied.  It  is  again  replaced  in  the  oven  until  thoroughly  dry, 
when  it  is  removed  and  the  journals  taken  out.  The  one  at  the  bottom 
is  replaced  by  a  tight  fitting  screw-plug  covered  over  with  molding 
composition.  The  top  is  fitted  with  a  water-tight  cap  so  constructed  as 
to  receive  the  conducting-pipes  for  the  water,  and  is  ready  for  use. 

The  pit  (Plate  XI),  as  usually  constructed  for  the  casting  of  guns  on 
the  Rodman  i)lan,  is  cylindrical  in  form  and  is  surrounded  with  a  brick 
wall,  built  in  offsets,  affording  supports  for  braces  to  steady  the  mold  in 
position :  grates  are  arranged  around  the  circumference  of  the  bottom 
for  fires  lighted  immediately  after  the  casting  to  retard  the  radiation  of 
heat  from  the  exterior  of  the  mold.  To  retain  the  heat  of  the  fires  in 
the  grates  the  mouth  of  the  pit  is  covered  with  a  close-fitting  cover  of 
boiler  iron. 

For  furnishing  air  to  the  fires,  flues  are  made  opening  into  the  pit 
below  the  grates,  while  near  the  top  another  flue,  connecting  with  a 

*  Various  materialt)  have  been  used  in  the  composition  of  this  wash.  Those  above 
named  have  been  found  by  experience  to  give  the  best  results. 
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ehimney,  produces  the  necessary  draught.  If  the  pit  has  been  out  of 
use  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  thorouglily  dried  by  fires  in  the  grates 
before  placing  the  molds.  To  prepare  the  pit  to  receive  the  mold,  the 
bottom  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  sand.  A  heavy  cast-iron  plate  is  then 
laid  down  and  carefully  leveled.  Upon  this  section  the  breech  section 
of  the  mold  is  placed  in  an  upright  position.  The  other  sections  are 
successively  lowered  and  secui-ed  in  their  places,  the  whole  being  braced 
from  the  sides  of  the  pit  to  keep  it  in  a  vertical  position.  The  core  is 
then  lowered  into  the  mold  of  the  gun.  To  center  and  secure  it  in  posi- 
tion, a  cast-iron  frame,  usually  termed  a  "spider''  (Plate  IX,  Figs.  5 
and  6),  is  emi)loyed.  The  spider  consists  of  a  heavy  ring  supported 
upon  three  legs,  each  having  a  projection  at  the  bottom  fitted  with  an 
adjustable  screw  resting  upon  the  upper  flange  of  the  flask.  The  core 
passes  through  the  ring  of  the  spider,  is  secured  to  it  by  bolts  through 
the  flange  at  the  top  of  the  barrel,  and  held  firmly,  so  that  any  move- 
ment of  the  spider  will  produce  a  change  in  the  iwsition  of  the  core. 

To  center  the  core,  a  long  wooden  rod  is  used,  to  the  end  of  which  a 
piece  of  board  is  fixed  to  hold  a  light.  The  length  of  this  projecting 
board,  previously  determined,  is  the  distance  which  the  core  should  be, 
when  in  the  center,  from  the  mold  at  its  maximum  diameter. 

Having  adjusted  the  core  in  the  mold  by  means  of  the  screws  in  the 
legs  of  the  spider,  it  is  firmly  secured  in  its  position  by  clamps  made 
to  fit  under  the  flange  at  the  top  of  the  flask  and  over  the  projections 
at  the  end  of  the  legs  of  the  spider.  The  fuel  for  the  fires  in  the  pit  is 
arranged  on  the  grates  in  readiness  to  be  kindled. 

CASTING. 

The  iron  for  the  gun  is  melted  in  reverberatory  air-furnaces  (Plate  X), 
two  or  three  being  sometimes  required  for  easting  the  heavier  guns. 
In  these  furnaces  the  draught  is  produced  by  high  chimneys  instead  ot 
a  blast,  which  is  used  in  the  cupola  furnace.  The  metal  for  what  is 
termed  a  "  heat "  is  all  placed  in  the  metal  chamber  before  the  fire  is 
lighted.  The  fuel,  bituminous  coal,  is  placed  on  grate  bars  in  the  fuel- 
chamber,  and,  when  ignited,  the  flame  passes  through  the  metal  cham- 
ber on  its  way  to  the  chimney.  The  iron  is  melted  by  this  flame  without 
eoming  in  contact  with  solid  carbon  at  all,  unlike  the  cupola  furnace, 
where  the  fuel  and  iron  are  mixed  together. 

The  furnace  is  prepared  for  charging  by  covering  the  bed  of  the 
metal  chamber  with  a  layer  of  sand  evenly  distributed  and  firmly 
packed.  Boards  are  laid  down,  upon  which  the  pigs  of  iron  are  piled. 
If  a  number  of  guns  are  to  be  cast  from  the  same  grades  of  iron,  it  is 
very  important  that  the  beds  of  the  furnaces  should  be  prepared  in 
every  instance  as  with  the  standard  gun,  as  the  treatment  of  a  given 
charge  of  iron  may  be  varied  by  the  manner  of  dressing  the  bed  of  the 
furnace. 

The  different  grades  of  iron  to  be  used  for  the  heat  are  weighed  and 
piled  in  proper  proportions  in  the  metal  chamber.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  furnace  perfectly  dry  throughout.  When  it  has  been 
out  of  use  long  enough  to  become  damp,  it  should  be  dried  by  a  fire  in 
the  fire-chamber  before  being  charged. 

When  two  or  more  furnaces  are  used  in  casting  a  gun,  the  tap-holes 
are  connected  by  troughs  with  a  reservoir  called  a  mixing  basin,  in 

Four  and  a  half  inch  rifle-gun, — ^Tho  4.5-inch  rifle-gun  is  made  of  cast-iron,  cooled 
from  the  exterior,  the  ^reat  length  and  small  size  of  the  bore  rendering  the  water- 
cooling  process  impracticable.    Its  form  is  similar  to  that  of  the  3-iuch  field-gun. 
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which  the  different  charges  are  thoroughly  mixed  before  entering  the 
moUl. 

The  furnaces  being  charged  and  everything  in  readiness,  the  fires  are 
8tarte<l  and  regulated  so  that  tlie  iron  in  aU  will  be  melted  or  ^'down,'' 
as  near  as  practicable,  at  the  same  time.  The  length  of  time  required 
to  obtain  complete  fusion  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  and  quantity  of  metal  in  the  charge ;  it  may  vary  from 
live  to  twelve  hours. 

When  the  charge  is  nearly  down,  wooden  poles  or  iron  rods  are 
inserted  in  holes  provided  for  that  purpose  in  the  walls  of  the  furnaces, 
and  the  melted  metal  frequently  stirred  or  puddled  to  bring  the  unmelted 
lumps  in  contact  with  the  flame.  As  soon  as  the  charge  of  a  furnace 
is  ascertained  to  be  fairly  down,  specimens  are  taken  out  to  determine 
whether  the  iron  is  sufficiently  decarbonized  or  '*  high  ^  to  be  in  a  proper 
condition  for  casting.  These  specimens  are  cast  in  green  sand-molds 
and  broken  as  soon  as  they  become  cold.  The  condition  of  the  iron  is 
hidicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  fracture,  and  varies  so  much  with 
<lifferent  brands  used  that  its  determination  is  largely  a  matter  of  ex- 
l>erience. 

If  the  first  specimens  show  insufficient  decarbonization,  the  iron  is 
kept  in  fusion  still  longer  and  the  puddling  process  is  continued.  When 
it  is  found  that  the  decarbonization  has  gone  far  enough,  the  puddling 
is  stopped. 

As  the  density  and  tensile  strength  of  the  iron  depend  in  a  great 
measure  niK)n  the  highness  to  which  it  is  brought,  a  correct  decision  is 
verv'  important. 

As  soon  as  the  melte^d  metal  in  all  the  furnaces  is  found  to  be  in 
proi>er  condition  for  casting,  the  ftirnaces  are  tapped  simultaneously 
and  the  metal  conducted  by  troughs  to  the.  mixing-basin,  where  the 
several  charges  are  thoroughly  mixed.  It  then  flows  on  through  other 
Troughs  connecting  with  the  side-gates  of  the  mold,  and,  passing  down, 
entei's  the  mold  cavity  by  the  branches.  These  bninches  connect  with  the 
^ide-gatea  at  regular  intervals,  and  Jire  so  constructed  that  the  metal 
enters  in  a  horizontal  direction  toward  the  axis  of  the  mold  cavity.  The 
surface  of  the  metal,  as  it  enters,  is  stirred  to  prevent  the  scoria  from 
loilging;  care  should  be  taken  not  to  give  it  a  ''swirl,''  which  throws 
the  lightest  metal  in  around  the  core,  where  the  heaviest  and  best  should 
l>e.  When  the  mold  is  filled,  the  tap-holes  of  the  furnaces  are  closed, 
and  the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  sinking  head  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  charcoal  to  prevent  its  chilling.  For  two  or  three  hours  after  the 
casting,  more  metal  is  ulded  at  short  intervals  of  time,  to  feed  the 
shrinkage,  by  i>ouring  from  a  labile  at  the  top  of  the  mold  as  the  sur- 
face sinks. 

COOLING. 

The  water  for  cooling  the  gun  is  taken  from  a  hydrant  where  the  sup- 
ply is  constant  and  uniform,  the  connection  being  made  by  rubber  hose. 
It  is  conducted  into  the  core  by  means  of  a  metiillic  tube  which  passes 
through  a  water-tight  Joint  in  the  center  of  the  cap  and  extends  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  The  water  consequently  passes 
into  the  core  at  the  bottom  and  ascends  until  it  reaches  the  escape  pipe 
and  is  discharged. 

The  flow  of  the  water  commences  as  soon  as  the  furnj-ces  are  tapped, 
and  is  regulated  to  i)roduce,  half  an  hour  after  the  casting,  a  certain 
*haiige  of  temperature,  about  25^,  between  entering  and  leaving  the  core, 
^'heu  this  is  elfected  the  rate  of  rto\yremains  constant  until  the  core  is 
removeil. 

7  ORD 
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As  soon  as  possible  after  the  casting  the  fire  in  the  pit  is  kindled  and 
.  kept  up  until  the  withdrawal  of  the  core-barrel ;  it  is  allowed  to  die  out 
gradually.    Meanwhile  the  mouth  of  the  pit  is  kept  closely  covered. 

When  the  change  of  temperature  of  the  outflowing  water  has  become 
constant  or  nearly  so,  the  core-barrel  is  withdrawn.  To  effect  this,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  largely  increase  the  flow  of  water  for  a  short 
time,  in  order  to  contract  the  barrel  enough  to  loosen  it  from  the  casting. 
As  soon  as  this  is  ettected  the  flow  is  stopped.  Theroi>e  with  which  the 
barrel  is  wrapped  takes  Are  from  the  heat  of  the  cast  ing  and  is  consumed, 
leaving  the  barrel  detached  fix>m  the  composition  surroundikig  and  allow- 
ing  its  withdrawal  without  difficulty. 

As  soon  as  the  core-barrel  is  withdrawn  the  water  is  turned  into  the 
bore,  being  conveyed  by  the  conducting  pipe  to  the  bottom  and  escaping 
by  means  of  a  tul>e  cast  into  the  gun  head,,  entering  the  bore  a  few  inches 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  casting.  The  rate  of  flow  of  the  water  through 
the  bote  is  so  regulated  as  to  i)roduce  a  change  of  about  lOO^  between 
entering  and  leaving  at  half  an  hour  after  the  removal  of  the  barrel.  It 
is  then  allowed  to  remain  constant  until,  the  gun  becomes  cool.  The 
time  occupied  in  cooling  by  this  process  varies  from  four  to  six  days, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  gun ;  for  a  20-inch  gun  a  longer  time  may  be 
required. 

In  case  the  condition  of  the  metal  in  thefunmce  l)efore  casting  should 
indicate  that  a  slower  rate  of  cooling  is  desirable,  the  process  of  cooling 
by  air  is  resorted  to  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  core-barrel.  The  current 
of  air  is  furnished  by  a  rotary  blower  driven  by  steam  or  water  power, 
and  is  conducted  into  the  gun  by  a  sheet-iron  pipe,  which  extends  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  bottom  of  the  bore.  Cooling  by  this  pro- 
cess usually  requires  two  or  three  days  more  than  by  the  water  process. 

FINISHING. 

When  the  casting  has  become  cool  it  is  hoisted  out  from  the  pit,  the 
flask  being  first  taken  off.  The  molding  composition  adhering  to  the 
interior  or  exterior  is  removed  as  far  as  practicable  by  scrapers  and 
chisels. 

The  casting  is  placed  in  a  machine  called  a  heading  lathe  (Plate  XII, 
Fig.  1),  where  the  greater  part  of  the  surplus  metal  of  the  chase  is  re- 
moved and  the  sinking  head  is  cut  off*.  From  the  latter  a  ring  is  also 
cut  off  next  to  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  for  the  puriK)se  of  testing  the  initial 
strain,  and  from  which  si>ecimens  are  afterwards  taken  for  tenacity  and 
density.  To  place  the  gun  in  the  lathe,  the  square  knob  of  the  cascabel 
is  fitted  into  the  chuck  attached  to  the  machinery ,  which  revolves  the 
gun,  while  the  sinking  head  is  introduced  into  the  '*  bonnet"  which  re- 
volves in  its  bearing  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  lathe.  Both  of  these 
supports  are  provided  with  adjustable  screws  by  means  of  which  the  gun 
is  centered  and  held  firmly  in  place. 

The  breech  is  adjusted  by  placing  a  sharp  pointed  instrument  in  the 
tool  rest  and  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  casting  near 
the  maximum  diameter,  and,  while  turning  the  gun,  the  screws  in  the 
chuck  are  moved  until  coincidences  of  the  line  around  the  gun  is  ob- 
tained. 

At  the  muzzle  a  bar  of  iron  is  laid  upon  blocks  so  that  it  shall  be 
just  inside  the  l)ore  and  nearly  in  contact  with  the  interior  surface.  As 
the  gun  turns,  the  distance  between  this  point  and  the  metal  of  the  bore 
is  observed  and  ecpialized  approximately  by  the  screws  in  the  bonnet. 

A  wooden  disc,  turned  to  fit  the  bore  accurately,  bearing  a  string  at- 
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tacbed  to  its  center,  is  then  pushed  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore  and  made 
to  assame  a  position  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  axis.  The  string 
from  the  center  ot  the  disc  is  long  enough  to  reach  some  distance  outside 
of  the  muzzle,  the  outer  end  being  made  fast  to  an  upright  at  the  same 
height  as  the  inner  end  or  center  of  the  disc.  The  string  is  now  stretched 
perfectly  taut  and  the  gun  again  turned,  a  square  being  placed  upon 
blocks  about  one  foot  in  tront  of  the  muzzle  close  to  the  string,  and,  as 
the  gun  revolves,  the  distance,  if  any,  which  the  string  deviates  from 
the  square  is  observed  and  coiTccted  by  again  moving  the  screws  in  the 
bonnet.  When  properly  centered,  the  string  will  remain  in  the  same 
position  in  the  square  and  be  the  same  distance  from  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  gun  throughout  an  entire  revolution,  showing  that  the  axes 
of  the  gun  and  lathe  coincide. 

With  the  hollow- cast  gun  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  centered 
from  the  bore,  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  axis  of  the  bore  and 
casting  do  not  coincide.  The  gun  being  centered,  all  the  measurements 
necessary  for  a  proper  commencement  of  the  turning  are  made. 

The  turning  of  the  gun  commences  near  the  muzzle.  The  rest  in 
which  the  turning  tool  is  placed  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  moved 
either  parallel  to  or  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  gun.  The  tool  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  gun  at  the  desired  point,  the 
metal  being  turned  off  as  the  gun  revolves.  In  this  way  a  series  of 
narrow  cuts  are  made  in  the  chase  at  short  intervals^  extending  in  depth 
to  within  about  2  inches  of  the  required  exterior  diameter  of  the  gun. 
The  intervening  rings  are  then  broken  out  with  wedges,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  chase  next  the  muzzle  is  turned  down  to  the  finished  dimen- 
sions. Meanwhile  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  cascabel  is  turned  down 
slightly  to  form,  with  the  finished  part  of  the  chase,  bearings  for  the 
gun  when  transferred  to  the  boring  lathe.  The  cuts  at  the  muzzle  for 
removing  the  sinking-head  and  test-ring  are  next  made.  When  these 
cuts  have  reached  a  sufficient  depth  to  admit  of  the  separation,  the  gun 
is  taken  out  of  the  lathe  and  placed  upon  skids  and  the  bonnet  is  removed 
irom  the  sinking-head.  The  ring  and  head  together  are  then  sepa- 
rated from  the  gun  by  inserting  wedges  at  the  muzzle,  and  the  ring  is 
afterwards  wedged  off  from  the  head.  The  gun  is  next  placed  in  the 
boring-lathe  (Plate  XII,  Fig.  2),  in  which  it  is  supported  by  bearings  at 
the  chase  and  neck  of  cascabel.  Its  rotation  in  the  lathe  is  effected  by 
securing  the  square  knob  of  the  cascable  in  the  chuck  attached  to  the 
revolving  machinery,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  heading  lathe. 

To  adjust  the  gun  the  boring  rod  is  first  introduced  a  short  distance 
into  the  bore,  knd  the  space  between  its  exterior  surfaces  and  the  gun 
at  the  muzzle  is  observed.  For  this  purpose  a  thin  wooden  gauge  is 
used,  pointed  at  one  end  and  having  a  notch  at  the  other,  which  takes 
the  outer  surface  of  the  gun  at  the  muzzle — the  gauge  being  laid  on  the 
face  of  the  muzzle  and,  therefore,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  bore. 
As  the  gun  revolves  the  distance  above,  below,  and  on  either  side  is  ob- 
served, verifying  the  concentricity  of  the  axis  of  the  gun  at  the  muzzle. 

The  adjustment  is  completed  at  the  breech  by  slackening  the  bolts  of 
the  cascabel  bearing,  leaving  it  free  to  move  on  the  ways,  and  should 
any  lateral  motion  be  perceptible  it  is  corrected  by  adjusting  the  screws 
in  the  chuck,  after  which  the  concentricity  is  complete  from  breech  to 
muzzle. 

In  boring,  the  tools  or  cutters  are  fitted  into  a  cylindrical  block  called 
a  "head,^  which  is  secured  to  the  end  of  the  boring-rod.  As  the  gun 
revolves  in  the  lathe,  the  boring-rod  is  made  to  advance  by  machinery 
until  the  cutters  reach  the  bottom  of  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  bore. 
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From  three  to  live  cuts  are  usually  required  to  secure  a  x)erfectly  straight 
bore  and  enlarge  it  to  its  required  diameter ;  tlie  last  one  being  made 
with  a  finishing  tool  or  reamer.  The  bottom  of  the  bore  is  then  finished 
with  tools  of  the  required  shape. 

During  the  process  of  boring  the  turning  continues,  and  the  exterior 
is  finished  except  the  trunnion  section  and  the  extremity  of  the  breech 
where  the  cascabel  attaches.  The  ca*4cabel  is  turned  down  in  front  of 
the  bearing  so  that  it  can  be  broken  ott*  when  no  longer  required.  To 
insure  a  smooth  surface  in  the  bore,  the  work  upon  the  exterior  of  the 
gun  is  suspended  while  tbe  finishing  tools  are  being  used. 

The  boring  being  completed,  the  dimensions  of  the  bore  of  the  gnu 
are  verified  before  removing  it  from  the  lathe.  If  found  to  he  correct, 
the  gun  is  removed  and  placed  in  the  trunnion  lathe  (Plate  XIII),  where 
the  trunnions  are  turned  down  to  the  finished  dimensions.  When  ad- 
justed in  this  lathe  the  axis  of  the  gun  is  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the 
cascabel  being  supported  by  the  breech  center,  and  the  chase  by  the 
muzzle  bearing.  The  trunnion-head  consists  of  a  hollow  shaft  in  which 
are  placed  the  cutters  for  turning  the  trunnions.  It  is  8upi>orted  upon 
bearings  which  rest  upon  ways  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  gun. 
These  bearings  are  of  such  a  height  sis  to  bring  the  axes  of  the  trunnion- 
head  and  gun  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

In  tiurning  the  trunnions  the  gun  remains  stationary  while  the  trun- 
nion-head revolves  about  the  trunnion.  The  cylindrical  surface  is  first 
finished,  the  shaft  moving  towards  the  gun  and  its  speed  being  regu- 
lated as  circumstances  require.  To  finish  the  face  a  broad  cutter  is 
used  which  removes  a  thin  chip  nearly  equal  in  width  to  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  trunnion.  A  small  spur  is  left  by  this  tool  at  the  center 
of  the  trunnion  which  is  afterwai'd  chipped  oil*  by  hand.  When  one 
trunnion  is  finished,  the  gun  is  turned  over  and  the  other  is  finished  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  metal  in  excess  between  the  trunnions  is  removed  by  the  planing 
machine  (Plate  XIII)  which  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the  lathe  opposite  the 
trunnion-liead.  This  machine  is  so  arranged  that  the  bar  in  which  the 
cutter  is  securetl  moves  forward  and  back  in  a  horizontal  plane,  carry- 
ing the  cutter  over  that  portion  of  the  gun  between  the  trunnions  which 
has  not  been  turned  down.  The  cutter  works  upon  a  pivot  in  the  bar, 
by  means  of  which  it  cuts  only  while  moving  to  the  rear,  the  gun  being 
turned  the  width  of  the  cut  after  each  passage  of  the  planing  bar.  The 
proper  direction  is  given  to  the  cutter  by  means  of  a  guide  attached  to 
the  planing  bar  which  moves  in  a  groove  of  the  required  curvature. 

After  the  planing  is  finished,  the  gun  is  removed  from  the  lathe  and 
placed  upon  skids  and  the  cascabel  is  broken  off.  The  breech,  rimba^es, 
and  sight-mass  are  then  finished  by  chipping  off  the  sui'plus  metal  by 
hand. 

The  vent  is  drilled  by  means  of  a  hand-drill  arranged  to  work  in  an 
iron  frame  firmly  secured  to  the  gun. 

INITIAL  TENSION — HOW  DETERMINED  ;   ITS  OBJECT  ;  ITS  EFFECT,  AND 

PROPER  LIMIT. 

A  ring,  about  three  inches  thick,  is  taken  off  the  gun-head  parallel  to 
the  face  of  the  muzzle,  and  as  near  thereto  as  practicable.  This  ring  is 
not  reamed  out  or  turned  upon  the  exterior,  but  is  a  section  of  the  rough 
casting.  When  two  rings  are  taken  from  tlie  same  head,  the  one  near- 
est the  muzzle  is  marked  number  1,  the  other  number  2.    In  a  15-inch 
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jn"i  the  distance  of  ring  No.  1  from  the  fjice  of  the  muzzle  measured  to 
the  center  of  the  rin^j  is  3,7  inches ;  and  of  ring  No.  2,  7.5  inches. 

In  a  10-inch  gun  the  distance  of  No.  1  is  three  inches ;  of  No.  2,  6| 
inches.  Each  ring  is  cut  through  by  planing 
a  groove  0.5  inch  wide  from  the  exterior  to  the 
core  nntil  the  initial  strain  breaks  the  unplaned 
part,  and  the  ring  springs  open.  The  width 
of  the  groove  at  the  exterior  is  now  measured, 
and  its  increase  over  0.5  inch  divided  by  the 
original  circnmference  of  the  ring  will  be  the 
extension  per  inch  of  the  metal  on  the  exterior. 
This  extension  per  inch  is  then  compared  with 
the  extension  per  inch  obtained  by  actual  ex- 
I)eriment  with  a  specimen  of  the  same  iron,  and  the  corresponding  stress 
required  to  produce  it  will  be  the  initial  tension. 

For  example,  the  ring  fix)m  a  15-inch-guh  head  is,  say,  38  inches  in 
diameter ;  the  width  of  the  groove  before  the  bursting  of  the  ring  is  0.5 
inch,  and  afterwards  0.G5  inch,  showing  a  total  extension  on  the  exterior 
of  0.15  inch,  then 

0.15  _     0.15     _ 

;r3S   ""    119.38   ""   •""*"' 

for  the  extension  per  inch  of  metal  on  the  exterior. 

Upon  examination  of  the  tests  of  this  metal,  we  tind  the  stress  cor- 
resj)onding  to  this  extension  per  inch  to  be  20,000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  which  will  be  the  initial  tension  of  the  ring,  supposing  the  iron  to 
possess  the  same  tenacity  and  elasticity,  and  that  the  breaking  of  the 
ring  entirely  relieved  it  of  strain,  which  it  cannot  probably  do. 

To  illustrate  the  eifect  of  the  initial  strain  upon  the  s^ength  of  the 
gun,  let  us  suppose  that  the  initial  strain  of  extension  upon  the  exterior 
of  a  gun  one  caliber  thick — and  of  which  the  tenacity  of  iron  is  30,000 
pounds  per  square  inch — is  15,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  metal  at 
the  surface  of  the  bore  will  be  subjected  to  a  compressive  strain  of  15,000 
l)oun<ls  per  square  inch. 

Now  if  we  suppose  the  tangential  strain  due  to  the  action  of  a  central 
force,  such  as  fired  gunpowder,  to  decrease  directly  as  the  distance  from 
the  axis  of  the  bore  increases,  and  that  an  interior  force  just  sufficient 
to  relieve  the  metal  at  the  surface  of  the  bore  from  compression  has  been 
applied,  then  will  the  exterior  of  the  gun  be  brought  to  a  strain  of  ex- 
tension of  20,000  i)ounds  per  square  inch.  Now  increase  the  interior 
pressure  of  gas  until  the  metal  at  the  surface  of  the  bore  is  under  a  ten- 
sile strain  of  30,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  tensile  strain  of  the 
metal  on  the  exterior  of  the  gun  will  be  increased  to  30,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  also,  and  the  whole  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  gun  would 
be  brought  to  the  breaking  strain  at  the  same  instant,  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  initial  strain.  But  in  practice  we  know  that  the  strain  due  to  a 
central  force  diminishe-s  in  a  higher  ratio  than  directly  as  the  distance 
from  the  axis,  and  this  would  require  an  increase  of  initial  strain  in  order 
to  bring  the  outer  i>ortions  of  metal  to  the  breaking  point  at  the  same 
time,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  fact  that  a  given  increase  of  load  or 
strain  will  produce  a  much  greater  extension  when  applied  to  a  specimen 
near  to  its  breaking  strain  than  when  applied  to  the  same  specimen  when 
straine<l  within,  or  even  considerably  al>ove  the  limits  of  its  i)ermanent 
elasticity,  causes  the  maximum  resistance  of  a  gun,  having  too  little 
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initial  strain,  to  approach  more  nearly  than  it  would  otherwise  do  to 
what  its  maxiumm  resistance  would  be  with  a  proper  initial  strain. 

The  law  of  diminution  of  tangential  strain  from  the  bore  outward  in 
a  gun  is  not  and  cannot  be  accurately  known,  nor,  therefore,  can  the 
exactly  proper  initial  strain  be  det-ermined. 

But,  as  the  foregoing  reasoning  shows,  after  the  initial  strain  shall  be 
equal  to  that  estimated  on  the  hyi)othesi8  that  this  strain  is  inversely  as 
the  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  bore,  it  may  vary  considerably  above 
that  point  without  affecting  to  any  considerable  degree  the  maximum  re- 
sistance of  the  gun ;  and  we  therefore  know  that  we  are  safe  in  fixing 
the  initial  strain  at,  or  a  little  above  that  which  the  law  of  diminution 
of  strain  as  the  distance  from  the  axis  increases,  would  give. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  CASTING  GUNS  BY  THE  RODMAN  METHOD. 

The  initial  tension-rings  for  Rodman  guns,  on  being  planed  through, 
should  open  on  the  exterior  0.25  inch  for  20-inch  guns;  0.17  inch  for  12- 
inch  rifles;  0.15  inch  for  10-inch  rifles.  The  properties  of  iron  employed 
and  the  rate  of  cooling  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  produce  these 
openings.  If  the  rings  do  not  open  suflftciently,  add  more  water  and  tire 
longer,  which  will  insure  a  higher  tension.  If  the  rings  open  too  much, 
diminish  the  quantity  of  water  and  the  length  of  time  the  fire  is  kept  up 
in  the  pit.  The  gun  should  not  in  any  case  be  "  steamed'' ;  but,  if  neces- 
sary, the  water  may  leave  the  casting  at  200^  or  205^.  The  more  rapid 
the  cooling  the  higher  the  iron,  and  the  more  rapidly  the  interior  is 
cooled  over  the  exterior  the  greater  the  tension.  If  a  higher  density  of 
the  metal  is  required  a  less  tire  will  be  required  in  the  pit. 

Cold  iron  should  not  be  put  into  a  pool  of  melted  iron.  If  the  iron  ia 
not  high,  it  should  be  kept  in  fusion  and  evenly  stirred  till  a  satisfactory 
result  is  obtained. 

In  planing  through  tlie  rings  for  initial  tension  they  should  be  so 
clamped  in  tbe  planing-machine  that  one-half  should  be  free  to  spring 
open  when  the  thickness  is  so  far  reduced  by  planing  that  the  initial 
strain  will  break  the  metal  thus  left.  In  other  words,  the  planing  should 
be  continued  till  the  ring  parts.  The  thickness  of  the  metal  broken 
should  be  accurately  measured,  as  also  the  amount  of  oi^ening  in  its  ex- 
terior. 

For  10  inch  guns  the  thickness  of  the  broken  part  of  the  ring  should 
be  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  tliickness  of  the  ring.  Should  it  be  less, 
more  water  and  a  longer  continued  fire  in  the  pit  will  correct  the  defect. 

The  amount  of  initial  tension  on  the  exterior,  which  General  Rodman 
thought  should  obtain  in  a  properly  constructed  gun,  was  about  one- 
half  the  ultimate  tenacity  of  the  metal. 

Bloomfield  gun-iron,  when  employed  in  20-inch  guns,  should  be  so  far 
decarbonized  as  to  have  a  density  of  7.24  to  7.26,  with  a  tenacity  of 
32,000  pounds.  When  employed  in  12-inch  rifles  it  should  have  a  density 
of  from  7.20  to  7.28,  \\  ith  a  tenacity  of  32,000  pounds.  When  employed 
for  12-ineh  shot  to  be  chilled  at  the  point  it  should  have  a  density  of 
from  7.32  to  7.35. 

Richmond  gun-iron,  when  for  10-inch  rifles,  should  have  a  density  of 
from  7.28  to  7.30,  with  a  tenacity  of  32,000  pounds. 

In  the  manufacture  of  4.5-inch  siege  rifles  the  apiflicatiou  of  the  wa- 
ter-cooling process  is  impracticable,  owing  to  the  great  length  and  small 
size  of  the  bore.  These  guns  are,  therefore,  cooled  from  the  exterior. 
The  best  (piality  of  gun-iron  should  be  employed  in  these  guns,  with  a 
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density  not  to  excee^l  7.25,  say  from  7.22  to  7.25.    The  guns  should  be 
cooled  slowly  in  covered  pits. 

INSPECTION  AND  PROOF  OF  ORDNANCE. 

(Plates  XIV,  XV.) 

Smooth-bore  cannon  presented  for  inspection  and  proof  are  placed  on 
skids  for  the  convenience  of  turning  and  moving  them  easily.  They  are 
first  examined  carefully  on  the  exterior  to  ascertain  whether  there  l>e 
any  flaws  or  cracks  in  the  metal,  whether  they  be  finished  as  prescribed, 
and  to  judge,  as  well  as  practicable,  of  the  (luality  of  the  metal.  They 
must  not  be  covered  with  paint,  lacker,  Or  any  other  composition.  If 
it  be  ascertained  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  conceal  any  fiaws  or 
cavities  by  plugging  or  filling  them  with  cement  of  any  substance  the 
gun  is  rejected  without  further  examination.  After  this  preliminary 
examiTiation,  the  inspector  proceeds  to  verift^  the  dimensions  of  the  piece. 
The  interior  of  the  bore  is  first  examined  by  reflecting  the  sun's  rays 
into  it  from  the  mirror,  or,  if  the  sun  be  obscured,  by  a  lighted  candle 
or  a  lamp  placed  on  the  end  of  a  rod  and  inserted  into  the  bore.  The 
cylinder  gauge  screwed  on  the  staff  is  then  pushed  gently  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  bore  and  withdrawn;  it  must  go  to  the 
bottom  or  the  bore  is  too  small. 

The  bore  of  the  piece  is  then  measured  with  the  star-gauge,  beginning 
at  the  bottom.  Measurements  should  be  made  at  inter\  als  of  J  inch  to 
the  front  of  se^it  of  shot,  and  at  intervals  of  1  inch  from  that  point  to 
the  muzzle.  In  rifled  guns  the  measurements  are  taken  from  land  to 
land,  and  afterwards  from  groove  to  groove,  the  head  of  the  star-gauge 
being  fitted  with  the  suitable  ''guide''  to  insure  the  propei*  position  of 
the  measuring  points. 

The  position  of  the  trunnions  with  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  bore  and 
to  each  other  is  next  ascertained. 

To  verify  the  position  of  the  axis  of  tJie  trunnions, — Het  the  trunnion- 
sriuare  on  the  ^unnions,  and  see  that  the  lower  edges  of  its  branches 
touch  them  throughout  their  whole  length ;  push  the  slide  down  till  it 
touches  the  surface  of  the  piece,  and  secure  it  in  that  position  by  the 
thumbscrew ;  tuni  the  gun  over,  and  apply  the  trunnion-square  to  the 
opposite  side,  and  if,  when  the  point  of  the  slide  touches  the  surface  of 
the  piece,  the  lower  edges  of  the  branches  rest  on  the  trunnions,  the 
axis  of  the  trunnions  is  in  the  same  plane  with  the  axis  of  the  bore;  if 
they  do  not  touch  the  trunnions,  their  axis  is  above  the  axis  of  the  bore 
by  half  the  space  between;  and  if  the  edges  touch  the  tninnions  and 
the  point  of  the  slide  does  not  touch  the  surface  of  the  piece,  their  axis 
is  below  the  axis  of  the  bore.  If  the  alignment  of  the  trunnions  be  a<5cu- 
rate,  the  edges  of  the  trunnion-square  will  fit  on  them  when  applied  to 
different  parts  of  their  surface ;  their  diameter  and  cylindrical  form  and 
the  diameter  of  the  rimbases  are  verified  with  the  trunnion-gauge. 

To  ascertain  the  length  of  the  bore, — Screw  the  guide  plate  and  mea^tur- 
ingpoint  on  the  cylinder  staff  and  push  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore ; 
place  a  halftompion  in  the  muzzle  and  rest  the  staff  in  its  groove;  apply 
a  straightedge  to  the  face  of  the  muzzle  and  read  the  length  of  the  bore 
on  the  staff*.  The  exterior  lengths  are  measured  by  the  rule  or  by  a  ])ro- 
tile,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  first  verified;  the  exterior  diameters  are 
measured  with  the  calipers  and  graduated  rule.  The  position  of  the  inte- 
rior orifice  of  the  tent  is  found  from  the  mark  made  on  the  rammer-head 
by  the  vent  gauge  inserted  in  the  vent,  while  the  rammer  head  is  held 
against  the  bottom  of  the  bore.    Two  impressions  are  taken.    The  posi- 
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tion  of  the  exterior  oritice  of  tbe  vent  is  also  verified.  Tlie  vent  is  exam- 
ined with  gauges  and  with  the  ventnearcher  to  ascertain  if  there  are  any 
cavities  in  it. 

-  All  smoothlwre  bronze  ordnance  should  be  bored  under  size  from  .04 
to  .05  inch,  and,  after  proof,  reamed  out  to  the  exact  caliber.  Whitifth 
spots  show  a  separation  of  the  tin  from  the  copper,  and,  if  extensive, 
should  condemn  the  piece.  A  great  variation  from  the  true  weight, 
which  the  dimensions  do  not  account  for,  shows  a  defect  in  the  alloy. 

In  mortars,  the  dimensions  of  the  chambers  and  the  form  of  the  breech 
may  be  verified  with  patterns  made  of  plate  iron. 

After  the  2)owder  proof  the  bore  is  washed  and  wii)ed  clean,  and  the 
bore  and  vent  are  again  examined,  and  the  bore  remeasured.  The  re- 
sults of  eacli  of  the  measurements  and  examinations  are  noted  on  the 
inspection  rei)ort  against  the  number  of  the  gun. 

A  proper  discretion  must  be  exercised  in  the  inspection  of  ordnance ; 
such  slight  imperfections  as  do  not  injure  a  }>iece  for  service  may  be  dis- 
regarded, whilst  the  instructions  should  be  strictly  enforced  with  regard 
to  defects  which  may  impair  its  utility. 

PROOF  OF  ORDNANCE. 

Gunpowder  for  proving  ordnance  should  be  of  the  best  quality  oi 
the  kind  used  in  the  gun  to  be  proved^  giving  not  less  than  the  standaixl 
initial  velocity ;  it  should  be  proved  immediately  before  being  used,  un- 
less it  shall  have  been  proved  within  one  year  previously,  and  there  be 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  it  has  become  deteriorated. 

The  cartridge-bags  are  made  of  woolen  or  raw  silk,  the  full  diameter 
of  the  bore  or  chamber.    They  are  filled  by  weight. 

The  shot  must  be  smooth,  free  from  seams  and  other  inequalities  that 
might  injure  the  bore  of  the  piece,  and  they  must  be  of  the  true  diame- 
ter and  weight  given  in  the  tables. 

Guns  and  hoicitzers  are  laid  with  the  muzzle  resting  on  a  block  of 
wood,  and  the  breech  on  the  ground  or  on  a  thick  plank,  giving  the  bore 
a  small  elevation. 

Bronze  pieces  are  mounted  on  appropriate  carriages  or  beds. 

Mortars  are  mounted  on  strong  wooden  frames  or  iron  beds,  at  an 
elevation  of  45^,  supported  by  the  trunnions. 

Each  piece  shall  be  fired  two  rounds  with  maximum  charges  and  pro- 
jectiles. 

Should  any  of  the  gnns  proved  at  one  time  fail  to  sustain  the  above 
proof,  the  remainder  shall  be  rejected,  if  made  of  the  same  metal  treated 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  bore,  vent,  and  the  exterior  surface  of  every  piece  which  is  ap- 
proved, should  be  well  covered  with  sperm  oil  immediately  after  the 
insi>ection. 

H-INCH  CONVERTED  RIFLES. 

(riatcs  XVI  to  XXVII.) 

Two  plans  of  conversion  of  our  10-inch  smooth-bore  cast-iron  guns  into 
8-inch  muzzle-loading  rifles,  by  lining  with  coiled  wrought-iron  tubes, 
find  place  in  our  service;  one  b3^  *'  muzzle,"  and  the  other  by  *' breech'' 
insertion. 

The  parts  in  general  of  these  converted  rifles  are : 

First.  The  old  casing  bored  out  to  the  exterior  diameter  of  the  in- 
serted tube. 
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Second,  Tbo  rifled  coiled  wrought-iion  tube. 

The  mode  of  maDufactiuiDg  the  irou  for  the  tubes  is  first  treated  of, 
followed  by  a  description  of  those  operations  common  to  the  coustrug- 
tion  under  both  systems. 

A  description  then  follows  in  which  those  details  are  given  which  are 
jKHMiliar  to  each  system. 

MANUFACTURE  OF   THE  BAR  IRON. 

The  bar  employed  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  fabrication  of  tabes 
for  conversion  has  been  manufactured  at  the  Ulster  Iron  Works,  Sauger- 
ties,  N.  Y.  The  pig,  from  which  the  iron  is  proiluc^d,  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  Lake  Champlain  magnetic  ores  and  from  some  of  the  hematite 
ores  of  Pennsylvania,  the  suitable  proportions  of  kind  and  grade  to 
yield  a  satisfactory  metal,  being  the  result  of  mucli  careful  experiment. 

The  various  operations  of  paddling,  rolling,  &c  ,  differ  in  no  particular 
respect  from  the  onlinary  methods  employed,  except  in  the  greater  care 
exercised  to  secure  a  high  standard  for  the  quality  of  the  product.  A 
brief  notice  here  will  therefore  suffice. 

The  charge  of  pig-iron  is  first  heated  to  rednSss  by  the  waste  heat 
from  the  reverberatory  furnaee,  and  is  then  thrown  into  the  hearth 
along  with  a  quantity  of  cinder.  The  charge  consists  of  448  pounds, 
the  yield  of  blooms  amounting  to  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  metal  charged ; 
the  amount  of  coal  consumed  is  2,375  pounds  per  ton  of  puddle-bars, 
and  the  time  occupied  from  the  charging  of  the  furnace  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  puddle-balls  is  about  If  hours. 

The  process  in  the  furnace  is  what  is  termed  the  "  boiling  process  "; 
and  thc'regulation  of  the  draft  during  this  period  is  an  operation  requir- 
ing great  care  and  good  judgment,  as  upon  it  the  quality  of  the  bar -iron 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend.  It  is  important  that  the  iron  designed 
for  gun-tubes  shall  not  be  too  *'  dry"  (deficient  in  cinder),  as  such  an  iron 
crumbles  under  a  high  heat,  and,  at  best,  welds  but  imperfectly.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  cinder  in- 
dicates an  insufficient  ''working,"  besides  furnishing  for  the  bore  of  the 
gun  a  material  that  is  not  sufficiently  homogeneous  and  compact  to  resist 
well  the  eroding  action  of  the  powder-gases.  The  puddle-bars  are  formed 
under  the  hammer  into  blooms  about  18  inches  long  by  4  or  5  inches 
square,  and  weighing  about  lOOpounds  each.  The  blooms  before  cooling 
are  passed  between  the  rollei*8 — both  roughing  and  finishing — and  result 
in  what  are  termed  "muck-bars" — long, flat  bars  from  2  to  4  inches 
wide  and  §  inch  thick. 

The  "  muck-bars"  are  cut  up  and  piled.  The  piles  are  then  placed  in 
the  furnace  and  raised  to  a  white  heat,  when  they  are  subjected  to  a 
succession  of  rollings,  by  which  they  are  converted  into  bars  about  23 
inches  long  and  about  |  inch  thick.  Each  time,  before  being  passed 
between  the  rollers,  the  piles  are  turned  one-quarter  round,  so  that  the 
com[)ression  of  the  metal  takes  plaee  in  directions  that  are  alternately 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  layers. 

The  operation  of  cutting,  piling,  and  rolling  are  then  repeate^l,  and 
the  resulting  bar  or  plate  cut  into  lengths  of  53*  inches,  and  piles  made 
about  9J  inches  high  by  7  inches  wide  for  the  final  rolling.  The  to.[) 
and  bottom  plates  of  these  last  piles  are  about  j  of  an  inch  thick,  while 
the  intermediate  plates  are  J  inch  thick. 

At  this  stage  the  piles  are  passed  between  the  rollers,  at  first  with 

*The  dimonsions  and  weights  given  in  tliis  description  t»f  the  "  rolling"  of  the  bar- 
iron  refer  to  that  used  in  the  conMtruction  of  **muzzle-inHertion  "  tubes,  and  would,  of 
coun»e,be  modified  for  iron  of  ditfereut  size. 
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the  layers  liori/.ontal,  but  are  afterwards  so  manipulat«d  that  the  eonierR 
of  tlie  pile  shall  take  the  groove  ia  the  rollers.    The  preeaation  im  taken, 
m  heating  the  pile^,  to  separate  slightly  the  eiiceessive  layera,  in  onler 
that  the  beat  may  more  readily  penetrate  the  mass;  and  both  in  piling  ' 
and  rolling  the  iron  it  is  important  that  the  direction  of  the  fiber  Ktiould 
t>e  always  presen'ed  the  same.    In  the  finished  bar  the  elemeiitary  plates 
stand  parallel  with  the  depth — the  position  most  favorable  to  their  Knal 
consolidation  in  the  siibae(]uent  process  of  coil  welding. 
The  cross-set^tion  of  the  bar  nsed  for  mnszle  insertion  tube  ia  hexag- 
onal in  form  (as  shown  in  the  figure),  to  com- 
-  '        pensate  for  the  changes  in  form  incident  to  the 

process  of  coiling. 

By  making  the  bar  simply  trapezoidal  in 
cross-section,  it  was  found  that,  in  cooling,  the 
sides  became  concave,  Uierebjformingapocket, 
^  which,  in  the  snbserpient  process  of  uniting  the 

folds  of  the  coil,  served  as  a  receptacle  for  cin- 
der, and  proved  an  obstacle  to  perfect  welding, 
la  order  to  avoid  a  feature  so  objectionable,  the 
shoulders  ah  were  ailded,  whence  a  su|>ply  of 
metal  can  be  drawn  to  till  up  the  concavity  of 
'  '     the  sides.    The  ends  of  the  finished  bar  aro  cut 

off  to  where  tlie  uiateriat  is  thoroughly  welded  and  perfectly  sound,  the 
greater  length  being  taken  from  the  end  which  was  nearest  the  furnace 
door,  as  being  the  colder  end. 

The  bar  is  now  rea<ly  for  shipment  to  the  foundry.  Specimens  of  ea^-.h 
lot  are  tested  for  the  purpose  of  asceitainlng  the  physical  proiicrticH  of 
the  metal. 

Following  is  a  tabular  coni[)arison  between  the  Ulster  tube-iron  anil 
the  Ri-sdale  tube-iron ;  the  latter  being  that  employed  by  Sir  William 
Armstrong  &  Co.,  at  the  Elswick  Works,  in  the  fabrication  of  pni-tubcK 
and  coils : 


;zsi 

tnnpli, 
cli.*^""™ 

Cl«ter. 

KI>d«K 

S2,0«0 

52.534 

The  above  were  determined  by  titking  a  mean  of  five  tests  of  the  Ulster 
and  two  of  the  Kisdale  iron. 
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The  following  are  analyses  of  samples  of  the  same  irons : 


('opWT 

yickel 

Sulphur 

Pbonphorus 
MuKaneae . 

SUlcon 

Cobalt 

Carbon 

IrMi 

Tinder 


■s      i 

t 

^ 

^  fl 

^4     . 

S;2 

9^ 

«  « 

•5  S3 

•5  s 

l« 

s-<i 

1 

cS 

0.  0558 

0.0104 

0.0275 

0.0210 

0.0018 

0.0027 

0.2480 

0. 2025 

0.0198 

0.0194 

0. 1471) 

0.1582 

0.  0512 

0.  0495 

0.0230 

0.0155 

99.5400 

99.5000 

0.0010  1 

O.OOIO 

100. 1160 

99.9802 

WELDING  THE  BARS. 

To  prepare  the  bars  for  welding  tliey  are  sorted  in  pairs,  and  the  ends 
to  be  united  shaped  for  scarfing  as  illustrated  on  Plate  XVI.  At  the 
same  time  the  other  ends  are  ta])ered  by  heating  and  hammering,  and 
an  eye  and  shoulder  {a  b)  formed  for  purposes  connected  with  the  opera- 
tions of  '*  coiling.'^ 

The  V  scarf,  by  affording  a  firm  grasp  to  the  ends  and  exposing  a  large 
surface  for  welding,  is  thought  to  insure  a  strong  joint;  yet  so  great  is 
the  strain  thrown  upon  the  bar  while  being  coiled,  that  separation  hag 
been  known  to  take  place  at  that  point. 

The  welding  is  readily  performed  by  means  of  a  "  hollow  "  fire  and  an 
adjacent  steam  hammer.  The  joint  is  subjected  to  three  heats.  At  the 
first  heat  the  bars  are  "  butt- welded''  by  means  of  sledges ;  at  the  sec- 
ond and  third  heats,  the  joint  is  "lap-welded"  by  the  steam  hammer^ 
the  original  cross-section  being  afterwards  restored  by  interposing  a  tool 
of  the  necessarj'^  shape  between  the  bar  and  the  hammer.  While  in  the 
fire,  one  end  of  the  bar  abuts  against  a  heavy  timber,  and  the  other  end 
is  repeatedly  struck  with  a  sledge  to  close  and  "  upsef  the  joint. 

COILING. 

The  heating  oven  is  shown  on  Plate  XVII,  in  plan,  section,  and  eleva- 
tion ;  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

Feet. 

Tot»l  lei>^h  of  oven « 78 

Height :V> 

Width 42 

The  grates  and  ash  pits,  seven  in  number,  are  arranged  along  one  side 
and  the  draught  enters  under  the  grates.  The  blower  is  worke<l  by  the 
engine  that  revolves  the  coiling  apparatus.  The  number  of  fir^s  em- 
ployed at  anyone  time  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  bars  to  be  heated* 
About  ninety  bushels  of  anthracite  coal  a  day  are  consumed  in  each 
^rate.  At  the  rear  of  the  oven  is  a  roller-way,  upon  which  the  bars  ar^ 
inserted  into  the  oven ;  an  operation  which  is  facilitated  by  a  slope  given 
to  the  oven  and  trestle-work. 

The  bars  are  pushed  into  the  oven  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  are 
drawn  into  place  by  means  of  a  long  lion  hook  introduced  from  the  fronts 
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fastened  to  the  eye  in  the  front  end  of  the  bar  and  worked  by  the  wind- 
lass of  a  steam-crane. 

It  requires  about  three  hours  to  heat  the  oven,  and,  after  that,  about 
one  hour  to  heat  the  iron  to  a  bright  redness — the  temperature  required. 

The  oven  has  a  capacity  for  eight  bars  of  the  size  used  for  muzzle  in- 
sertion tubes ;  but,  to  secure  greater  facility  in  handling,  more  than  four 
are  seldom  heated  at  once. 

The  coiling  apparatus  is  shown  on  Plate  XVII,  Fig.  5 ;  a  is  the  man- 
drel, slightly  conical  in  form,  on  which  the  bar  is  wound ;  h  is  the  roller- 
guide  over  which  the  bar  passes ;  c  is  the  sliding-guide  which  regulates 
the  spiral  of  the  coil ;  at  d  is  the  steam-piston  which  communicates  the 
motion.  On  the  mandrel  is  an  iron  disk,  c,  through  whicl^is  inserted 
a  key,/,  and  the  end  of  the  bar  is  attached  to  the  mandrel  by  passing 
between  it  and  the  key,  and  hooking  over  the  latter  by  means  of  the 
shoulder  on  the  bar.  In  this  position  the  narrow  side  of  the  bar  is  in 
contact  with  the  mandrel. 

The  apparatus  having  l>een  i>ut  into  gear,  the  mandrel  revolves, 
winding  the  bar  around  it. 

To  remove  the  coil,  the  apparatus  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  the  cap- 
squares  of  the  mandrel  are  removed,  and,  by  means  of  the  steam-crane 
standing  immediately  in  rear,  the  mandrel  is  unshipped  and  swung 
round.  The  coil  is  then  started  by  driving  in  wedges  between  the  end 
of  the  coil  and  disk,  c,  after  which  it  is  easily  removed. 

After  coiling,  the  cross-section  of  the  bar  is  slightly  concave  on  the 
exterior  and  convex  on  the  interior  of  the  coil,  while  the  distance  be- 
tween the  folds  are  less  on  the  interior  than  on  the  exterior. 

It  requiies  about  one  hour  to  coil  four  bars. 

WELDING  THE  COILS. 

When  removed  from  the  mandrel  the  ends  of  the  bar  project  out  from 
the  coil,  and  the  folds  are  very  open,  varying  from  J  to  IJ  inches  on  the 
exterior.  The  ends  are,  therefore,  heated  and  hammered  round  to  con- 
form to  the  curvature  of  the  coil.  The  next  step  is  to  close  the  folds 
and  to  weld  them  together.  For  these  operations  there  are  provided 
two  cast-iron  tubes,  termed  "welding-i>ots".  (Plate  XVIII,  Figs.  1,  2,  3, 
and  4).  These  i>ots  are  cylintlrical  without,  but  slightly  conical  within, 
and  are  of  two  sizes,  the  diameter  of  the  smaller  l^ing  about  one  inch 
larger  at  the  bottom  than  the  finished  diameter  of  the  tube,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  other  g  inch  larger.  In  connection  with  the  pot  is  used 
a  short  iron  cylinder,  termed  the  "cheese"  (Fig.  6),  about  9  inches  in 
height  and  somewhat  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  pot,  which  receives 
directly  the  impact  of  the  hammer  after  the  first  blow  has  compressed 
the  coil  within  the  limits  of  the  pot.  The  coil  is  first  placed  on  its  side 
and  heated  to  redness  in  an  ordinary  reverberatory  furnace,  and  then 
transferred,  by  means  of  a  porter-bar  suspended  from  a  crane,  to  the 
smaller  welding  pot,  in  which  it  is  simply  pressed  under  the  hammer. 
The  effect  of  this  operation  is  to  close  the  folds  along  the  surface  of  the 
bore.  The  porter-bar  is  provided  with  a  heavy  sliding  counterpoise  to 
facilitate  handling  it. 

In  order  to  avoid  weak  or  imperfect  welding  of  the  folds,  it  is  desira- 
ble that  the  process  should  commence  at  the  interior  surface  of  the  coil 
and  progress  gradually  outwards,  thus  leaving  to  the  last  an  open  joint 
at  the  exterior  for  the  escape  of  the  cinder  squeezed  out  in  the  operation. 
This  end  is  secured  with  large  bars  by  the  particular  form  of  cross-sec- 
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tion  given  to  the  bar,  and  by  the  precaution  taken  of  first  dosing  the 
fohls  along  the  interior  surface  before  attempting  to  wehl  them. 

The  coil  is  now  replaced  in  the  furnace  and  brought  to  a  welding 
heat.  It  is  then  removed  to  the  smaller  welding-pot,  stood  upright 
under  the  hammer,  the  '* cheese^  placed  on  top  of  it  and  hammered 
until  the  latter  sinks  to  a  certain  mark  chalked  upon  it.  The  pot  is 
then  turned  over  on  its  side  and  the  coil  withdrawn  by  means  of  blocks 
and  tackle.  The  coil  is  then  turned  end  for  end,  and  quickly  returned 
to  the  furnace;  and,  after  being  brought  again  to  wehling  heat,  the  same 
operation  of  hammering  is  repeated,  using,  however,  the  larger  pot. 

The  whole  operation  of  coil-welding  a  single  section  takes  from  2i  to 
3  hours. 

The  hammer  employed  in  welding  the  coils  is  an  8-tou  steam-hammer. 

On  Plate  XIX,  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  are  illustrations  of  the  coil  •  at  the 
following  stages  of  its  fabrication,  viz :  After  being  removed  from  the 
mandrel  of  the  coiling  apparatus ;  after  the  closing  of  the  folds  along 
the  surface  of  the  bore,  and  after  the  welding  of  the  folds. 

The  length  of  the  coil,  after  closing  the  folds,  is  about  4|  feet,  and 
the  exterior  from  13  to  13^  inches.  After  being  withdrawn  from  the 
large  pot,  the  length  is  about  3  feet ;  the  exterior  diameter  about  that 
of  Uie  large  pot,  and  the  interior  diameter  from  5  to  7  inches.  The  width 
of  fold  in  the  coils  for  the  A  tube  is  now  about  2.75  inches,  while  in 
those  for  B  tubes  it  is  about  2  inches. 

NoTK. — In  England  the  process  of  coil-welding  diffei-s  as  follows  from  the  above : 
**The  coil  having  been  Bnbject^d  to  a  *  welding  heat/  is  placed  vertically  under 
the  steam-hammer  and  receives  a  few  smart  blows  to  weld  the  folds.  It  is  then 
thrown  on  its  side,  and  being  gradually  tnrned,  is  hammered  (or  patted)  all  round  to 
straighten  it.  It  is  then  raised  vertical  again,  and  a  puncb  or  mandrel — rather  over 
half  the  length  of  the  coil  and  a  little  larger  than  its  interior  diameter — is  hammered 
down  its  own  length.  The  coil  is  next  placed  on  its  side  and  hammered  round  that 
half  of  its  lengtli,  thus  being  made  very  compact,  and  large  enongh  to  let  the  mandrel 
fall  out.  After  this,  the  coil  is  again  raised  vertical  and  the  mandrel  forced  in  the 
opposite  eml,  and  the  process  repeated.  The  reason  a  long  mandrel  is  not  forced 
throngh  the  whole  length  of  the  coil  is  that  it  would  tend  to  si»parate  the  folds.  Tlie 
coil  is  replace*!  (upright)  in  the  furnace  for  the  second  heating,  and  much  the  same 
process  is  followed,  to  render  the  ring  more  consolidated  as  well  as  more  sbapely." 

By  the  American  process  there  seems  t<»  be  no  t'Cudeucy  whatever  to  separate  the 
folds  during  any  part  of  tlie  operation.  The  coil  is  withdrawn  from  the  welding  pot 
by  connecting  the  tackle  with  an  iron  rod  which  passes  through  the  interior  of  the 
coil,  and  is  held  by  a  key  ftt  the  bottom,  so  that  the  strain  is  transmitted  to  that  point. 

WELDING  THE   SECTIONS. 

After  welding  the  folds  the  coils  are  extremely  rough  and  uneven  on 
the  interior ;  they  are  therefore  removed  to  the  shops,  where  they  are 
rough-bored  to  within  0.75  inch  of  the  tnie  diameter  of  the  tube.  The 
exterior  is  comparatively  smooth  and  cylindrical. 

To  unite  two  or  more  coils  to  form  a  iube,  the  ends  are  faced  and  re- 
ciprocally recessed ;  that  is,  a  projection  is  formed  at  one  end  of  the 
coil,  while  a  recess  is  bored  in  the  corresponding  end  of  another  coil 
(Plate  XVIII,  Fig.  5).  The  height  of  the  projection  is  a  little  greater 
than  the  depth  of  the  recess,  in  order  to  secure  a  close  joint  on  the  in- 
terior. The  recess  is  then  expanded  by  heat  and  shrunk  over  the  pro- 
jection, so  that  the  two  coils  are  sufficiently  stuck  together  to  admit  of 
being  put  in  the  fariiace  for  welding.  An  iron  rod,  with  a  key  at  one 
end  and  a  nut  at  the  other,  is  passed  through  the  sections  and  screwed 
fast  to  prevent  a  separation  of  the  sections  in  shrinking. 

*  This  refers  to  a  section  for  a  muzzle-insertion  tube. 
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The  furnace  for  welding  the  section  is  so  constructed  that  an  intense 
heat  shaH  act  only  upon  the  ioint.  The  butt-welding  is  performed  by 
means  of  a  powerful  screw-press. 

The  furnace  and  welding  apparatus  are  illustrated  on  Plate  XX.  The 
tube  is  placed  in  the  furnace  by  means  of  the  crane  and  a  porter-bar; 
the  bars  a  a  are  then  raised  on  the  supporting  props  h ;  the  cross-head 
€  and  the  screw  d  adjusted  to  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  wedges  e 
inserted.  The  furnace  is  then  entirely  closed  around  the  tube  and  the 
draught  turned  on.  It  requires  from  two  to  three  hours  (depending 
upon  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere)  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
metal  on  the  interior  of  the  tube  to  a  welding  heat.  This  fact  is  ascer- 
tained by  examining  the  outside  of  the  tube  within  the  furnace,  and  the 
inside  of  the  tube  through  a  hole  pierced  through  the  cross-head  c,  and 
covered  with  a  plate  of  mica. 

A  welding  heat  being  obtained,  the  screw,  which  works  in  the  cross- 
head  /  as  a  nut,  is  tightened  by  means  of  the  handle  h  till  the  tube  is 
compressed  longitudinally  ^  inch.  The  tube  is  then  turned  half  around, 
the  heat  renewed  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  another  turn  given  to  the 
screw,  by  which  a  further  compression  of  ^  inch  is  obtained.  The  props 
are  then  knocked  away,  the  bars  and  cross-head  fall  down,  and  the  tube, 
which  is  considerably  bulged  at  the  joint  by  the  compression  it  has 
undergone,  is  remov^  on  the  porter-bar  to  the  steam-hammer^  patted 
into  shai>e,  and  lap-welded.  Sand  is  thrown  on  the  joint  during  this 
operation  to  protect  the  iron. 

The  face  of  the  hammer,  as  well  as  the  top  of  the  anvil,  is  semi-cylin- 
drical, to  confonn  to  the  shape  of  the  exterior  of  the  tube. 

A  rule  is  then  applied,  touching  at  points  a  a  (Plate  XVIII,  Fig.  5), 
equallj^  distant  fi'om  the  axis,  to  ascertain  if  the  tube  is  straight;  if  not, 
it  is  at  once  straightened  under  the  hammer  before  cooling. 

Two  sections  being  thus  welded  together,  another  is  added  in  a  simi- 
lar matmer;  and  linally  one  more  section,  which  completes  the  tube. 

The  furnace  used  has  a  capacity  for  about  1,500  pounds  of  coal — an- 
thracite coal  being  employed— and  is  so  arranged  as  to  consume  its  own 
gases.  The  amount  of  coal  consumed  in  welding  thirteen  sections  is 
about  6,9(K)  pounds. 

It  re<]uires  ten  hours  to  heat  up  the  furnace  when  cold,  when  working 
daily  about  four  hours.  The  fire  is  always  replenished  during  an  inter- 
val when  the  tube  is  withdrawn  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  heating. 
While  in  the  furnace,  should  the  joint  become  unequally  heated,  sand 
is  thrown  in  upon  the  hotter  ])art  to  equalize  the  temperature. 

FABRKJATION   OF   THE  TUBES. 

The  A  or  main  tube  is  composed  of  four  sections  or  short  tubes  welded 
together,  each  section  consisting  of  two  bars,  which  are  united  end  to 
end  before  coiling. 

The  B  tube  and  jacket  for  tubes,  designed  to  be  inserted  from  the 
muzzle  and  from  the  breech,  respectively,  have  now  to  be  made.  Their 
construction,  which  forms  the  principal  feature  of  distinction  between 
the  two  plans  of  conversion  employed,  will  be  subsequently  described. 

The  breech-cup  is  made  from  a  solid  forging  stamped  into  shai>e  under 
tlie  steam-hammer.  The  collar  for  securing  the  tube  at  the  muzzle  is 
made  of  tube-iron,  fagotted  and  hammered  out  to  the  proper  size.  It  is 
then  bent  over  a  mandrel,  and  the  ends  welded  together. 
.  Thertube  and  its  accomi)anying  parts  have  now  to  be  transferred  to 
the  "finishing  shop"  and  prepared  for  insertion. 
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The  power  is  distribated  from  the  eugine  by  the  shafbiug,  which  cou 
sists  ot*  rods  of  iron  ruuniDg  the  length  of  the  workshop,  and  which,  by 
means  of  attached  pulleys,  transmit  the  power  used  to  the  ditterent 
machines.  The  motion  is  transferred  by  means  of  belts  or  bands,  ordi- 
narily of  leather,  passing  from  those  above  mentioned  to  similar  pulleys. 
These  Inilts  may  run  direct  to  the  machines  themselves,  but  more  usually 
pass  over  an  intermediate  pulley  attached  to  the  counter  shalting;  this 
is  placed  below  the  "main  shafting,"  and  carries  pulleys  of  different 
sizes,  and  idle  pulleys,  by  the  former  of  which  the  rate  of  speed  may  be 
varied ;  by  the  latter  the  machine  brought  to  rest  without  interfering 
with  the  motion  of  the  main  shafting.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to 
reverse  the  motion  of  a  machine,  and  this  is  effected  by  using  a  belt 
\vhi<*h  is  crossed  between  the  pulleys  over  which  it  passes. 

While  belts  are  generally  employed  to  transfer  rotation  from  one  axle 
to  another  where  these  are  at  a  considerable  distance  a])art,  when  they 
are  very  near  each  other  toothed  wheels  are  used  of  different  form  and 
size,  accoixling  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  axles  and  the  work  the 
machine  is  recpiired  to  perform.  When  the  axles  are  parallel  *'spur 
wheels"  are  used,  in  which  the  teeth  project  radially  Irom  the  circum- 
ference. When  the  axles  are  not  parallel  "bevel  wlieels"  are  used,  in 
which  the  teeth  are  formed  on  the  surface  of  a  cone.  Miter  wheels  be- 
long to  the  latter  class,  and  are  used  when  the  axles  are  at  right  angles, 
and  fi-etjuently  for  simply  changing  the  direction  of  motion. 

To  enable  the  various  machines  to  perform  the  work  required  of  them, 
the  rotary  motion  of  the  shafting  must  be  converted  into  rectilinear  an(l 
other  motion.  Circular  motion  is  changed  into  rectilinear  by  means  of 
*^cams.''  Rectilinear  motion  is  converSed  into  circular  by  a  crank,  or 
by  means  of  a  pawl  and  ratchet  wheel,  the  pawl  being  on  a  jointed  arm 
worked  by  a  cam ;  the  former  gives  continuous,  the  latter  intermittent 
motion. 

The  A  tube  and  B  tube  or  jacket  are  now  bored,  turned,  and  other- 
wise prepared  for  assembling;  the  tube  turned  down  for  the  reinforcing 
tube  and  muzzle-collar;  the  breech-cup  turned  on  the  inside  an<l  ascrew^- 
threa<l  cut  on  the  outside,  and  the  muzzle-collar  bored  out  and  a  screw- 
thread  cut  on  the  exterior.  The  gun-casing  is  also  bored  to  receive  the 
tube,  and  a  recess  and  screw-thread  cut  on  the  muzzle-collar. 

Much  of  this  work,  including  that  of  preparing  the  sections  for  weld- 
ing, is  performed  in  an  ordinary  lathe.  As  the  gun-bed,  in  which  the 
gun-casings  are  bored  and  the  heaviest  work  generally  done,  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  same  machine,  an  outline  description  is  here  given. 

Fig.  1,  Plate  XXIII,  represents  an  ordinary  slide-lathe,  in  which  nearly 
all  the  desired  operations  can  be  performed :  a  is  the  '^  head-stock  " ;  b  the 
l)ed;  c  the  "back-center'';  ci?  the  self-acting  " slide-rest " j  6  the  "face- 
plate ^  or  "  chuck,"  by  which  the  article  operated  upon  is  attached  in 
lH>sitlon ;  /  is  the  "  back-shaft "  or  "  feeding-screw,"  which  carries  a  short 
worm  movable  ajong  the  length  of  the  shaft,  in  which  works  a  "  worm- 
wheel  "  attached  to  the  "  slide-rest."  By  means  of  a  pinion  gearing  into 
rack  (g  g)  running  along  the  lathe-bed,  the  slide-rest  can  be  traversed  by 
band. 

The  work  i>erformed  in  such  a  lathe  requires  much  power,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  low  8i>eed.  The  })ower  received  from  the  main  shafting  is 
first  reduced  by  the  counter-shafting,  and  afterwards  to  a  different  de- 
gree by  the  dilierent  steps  of  the  conical  pulleys  attached  to  the  "  head- 
stock."  The  fac0-plate  is  fastened  to  a  mandrel,  which  passes  through 
the  conical  pulley  and  is  independent  of  it. 

The  motion  of  the  conical  pulley  is  transferred  in  a  reduced  form  to 
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the  face-i)late  by  the  jyearin<?.  When  it  is  desired  to  give  the  faee  plate 
the  same  rate  of  motion  a8  the  conical  pulley,  the  two  can  be  bolted  to- 
gether, and  the  intermediate  gearing  thrown  ''out  of  gear." 

The  cutting- tool  is  attiiehed  at  any  inclination  to  a  holder,  which  can 
l)e  moved  by  hand  on  the  slide-rest,  longitudinally  or  transversely,  by 
means  of  the  handles  shown  in  the  drawing.  These  motions  are  made 
automatic  by  connection,  through, gearing,  with  the  feedscrew.  An 
automatic  longitudinal  motion  is  given  to  the  base  of  the  slide-rest  by 
means  of  the  feeding-shaft  ayd  worm,  while  it  is  move<l  by  hand  in  the 
same  direction — when  thrown  ''out  of  gear"  with  the  feeding  shaft — 
by  means  of  a  pinion  gearing  into  the  "rack." 

The  "leading-screw,"  which  in  the  plate  is  contained  between  the 
cheeks  of  the  bed,  and  consequently  only  shown  where  it  gears  in  rear 
with  the  pinion-wheel,  gives  the  required  longitudinal  motion  to  the 
side-rest  in  screw-cutting.  A  series  of  change-wheels  is  provided  with 
each  lathe,  by  a  suitable  combination  of  which  any  desired  pitch  can  be 
given  to  the  threml  cut.  The  back-center  can  l)e  adjusted  by  hand  to 
any  i>osition,  and  in  many  machines  an  automatic  longitudinal  motion 
is  provided  by  means  of  gearing  in  I'eai*,  to  enable  it  to  carry  a  lioring- 
rocl. 

Figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  XXII,  represent  a  usual  form  of  rough  and  fine 
cutters ;  Figs.  3  and  4,  rough  and  fine  boring-tools.  The  principal  dis- 
tinction between  tools  for  rough  and  fine  work  consists  in  the  fiict  that 
the  former  are  narrow  and  deep  on  the  cutting  edge,  while  the  latter 
are  broad  and  shallow. 

Tools  U8e<l  for  boring  large  masses  of  metal  are  generally  set  in  a 
head  composed  of  hard  woml,  as  repi*eseuted  in  drawings.  Apple  wood 
is  much  used  for  this  purpose. 

Fig.  5  represents  in  cross-sections  such  a  boring-head  in  which  the 
cutting-tool  is  adjustable.  In  the  heads  represented  in  Figs,  3  and  4 
the  tool  when  worn  down  must  be  t^ken  out  and  reset. 

In  boring  short  tubes,  such  as  the  sections  of  the  A  tube,  the  cutter 
is  generally  i>assed  through  a  slot  in  the  boring- bar,  which  parses,  in 
an  ordinary  lathe,  from  the  "  head-stock"  to  the  "  back-center.''  The 
tube  is  then  attached  to  a  saddle  which  has  a  motion  of  translation, 
while  the  cutter  ha*s  the  motion  of  rotation  received  from  the  "  head- 
stock."  Ordinarily,  both  in  boring  and  turning,  the  cutter  has  the  mo- 
tion of  translation,  while  the  tube  revolves. 

In  boring  or  turning  cast  iron,  it  is  not  usual  to  use  a  lubricant.  In 
turning  wrought  iron,  a  mixture  of  soap  and  water  is  allowed  to  drip 
upon  the  tool,  which  serves  to  diminish  the  friction  on  the  tool  and  pre- 
serves its  temper. 

In  boring  wrought  iron,  no  lubricant  need  be  used  for  the  rough-cut, 
but  oil  must  be  U8e<l  during  the  finishing  cut.  Previous  to  the  first 
turning  of  any  article,  the  axis  must  be  found  so  as  to  center  it  truly  in 
the  lathe.  This  is  sinqdy  done  in  a  solid  cylinder  by  finding  centers  at 
each  end  with  a  pair  of  compasses ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  tube  a  mandrel 
must  be  inserted  in  each  end  in  order  that  the  axis  may  be  actually 
obtained. 

After  the  casing  has  been  bored  out  to  receive  the  tube,  (»arelul 
measurements  are  made  with  the  star-gauge  for  every  inch  of  length  of 
bore.  These  measurements,  plotte<l  on  paper,  are  the  workman's  guide 
in  so  finishing  the  tube  that  the  play  between  it  and  the  casing  shall 
not  exceed  that  prescribed. 

Before  shrinking  the  reinforcing  tube  upon  the  tube  proi>er,  both  are 
subjected  to  the  hydraulic  test.    The  apparatus  for  apj>lying  this  test 
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is  illostokted  on  Plate  XXL  It  consists  of  two  iron  cross-heads  fitted 
to  the  ^ids  of  the  tube,  and  which  are  enabled  to  sustain  the  pressure 
supplied  through  the  medium  of  the  connecting  rods.  Leather  washers 
are  used  to  render  the  cross-heads  water-proof.  The  water  is  forced 
in  by  a  steam-pump  through  one  of  the  cross-heads,  and  the  degree  of 
pressure— which  must  reach  120  pounds  to  the  square  inch — is  regis- 
tered by  the  gauge. 

The  reinforcing  tube  is  now  shrunk  on,  and  the  united  tubes  returned 
to  the  bed  and[  finished,  and  then  inserted  in  the  casing.  The  muzzle- 
collar  is  then  screwed  into  place,  and  the  steel  ^<  securing-pin"  inserted 
through  the  casing. 

RIFLING. 

It  is  usual  to  rifle  the  tube  before  it  is  inserted  in  the  casing;  but  as 
it  is  not  infrequently  done  at  this  stage  of  the  work,  the  description  of 
it  is  here  introduced. 

Only  a  single  groove  is  cut  at  a  time,  and  that,  ordinarily,  as  the  cut- 
ter is  going  down  the  bore.  All  the  grooves  in  a  gun  are  first  cut  out 
roughly  and  then  finished  with  another  cutter.  The  distance  between 
the  grooves  is  regulated  by  a  disk  fixed  to  the  breech  of  the  gun,  hav- 
ing its  periphery  equally  divided  by  as  many  notches  as  there  are  to 
be  grooves.  The  gun  is  fixed  each  time  by  a  pawl,  and,  when  a  new 
groove  has  to  be  cut,  is  turned  round  to  the  next  notch.  Sometimes 
the  periphery  is  simjply  subdivided  into  the  required  number  of  equal 
spaces,  while  a  stationary  pointer  indicates  the  position  to  which  the 
marks  on  the  disk  are  to  be  successively  brought. 

The  gun  is  held  horizontally  in  its  bed  in  front  of  the  machine,  and 
remains  stationary  while  the  head  carrying  the  cutter  moves  in  and  out 
the  bore.  Consequently  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  bar,  to  which  the 
head  is  attached,  turn  as  it  advances  and  returns. 

Three  varieties  of  machines  used  in  this  country  for  rifling  guns  are 
shown  in  Plates  XXIY  and  XXY.  They  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
mechanism  employed  to  give  this  motion  of  rotation  to  the  cutter.  In 
all  of  them,  the  gun-metol  head,  which  carries  the  cutter,  fits  the  bore 
accurately  by  means  of  burnishers.  It  is  fastened  to  a  stout,  hollow  iron 
bar,  termed  the  '^  rifling-bar."  This  bar  is  fixed  to  a  saddle  which  can 
be  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  but  is  capable  of  a  motion  of  rota- 
tion independent  of  it. 

Plate  XXV  represents  a  machine  in  which  this  motion  is  acquired 
through  the  agency  of  a  ^<  copying-bar."  A  small  pinion  attached  to  the 
rear  of  the  ri£ng-bar,  Fig.  3,  gears  into  a  rack  sliding  in  the  saddle  at 
right  angles  to  the  bar  itself.  The  outer  end  of  the  rack  is  fitted  with 
tlu*ee  small  rollers,  or  friction  wheels,  which  run  along  a  copying-bar  fixed 
to  one  side  of  the  rifling-machine.  This  copying-bar  is  inclined  to  the 
rifling-bar  at  an  angle  which  depends  upon  the  twist  required.  The 
greater  the  angle,  the  more  the  rack  will  be  puUed  out  by  the  rollers  as 
the  saddle,  to  which  it  is  attached,  advances,  and  the  greater  will  be 
the  pitch  of  the  gioove  cut. 

For  a  "  uniform  twist,"  the  straight  bar  is  used,  and  can,  of  course, 
be  adapted  for  any  gun. 

For  an  "  increasing  twist,"  the  copying-bar  assumes  the  shape  of  a 
carve  of  a  parabola. 

Figs.  2,  3,  4,  and  5  (Plate  XXIII)  represent  a  rifling-machine,  for- 
meriv  much  used,  but  now  almost  discarded,  in  which  the  rotation  to  the 
cuttOT  is  secured  by  the  bearing  of  a  plate,  fixed  near  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun  along  a  groove  cut  in  the  rifiing-bar  itself.    Each  bar  is  provided 

8oBD 
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with  several  different  grooves,  and  can  be  used^  consequently,  for  as 
many  different  guns.  The  objection  to  this  machine  is  found  in  the  in- 
sufficient steadiness  afforded  by  the  plate  when  the  cutter  has  advanced 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  bore ;  consequently,  when  used  at  all,  it  is 
restricted  to  the  case  of  small,  short  guns. 

Plate  XXIV,  Fig.  1,  represents  a  rear  view  of  a  machine,  in  which 
the  rotary  motion  is  given  to  the  rifling-bar  simply  by  gearing.  As  the 
bed  slides  backwards  and  forwards,  the  small  pinion  on  the  right  runs 
in  a  rack  alongside,  and  imparts  the  consequent  motion  through  the 
worm  to  the  pinion  or  worm-wheel  attached  to  the  rifling-bar. 

By  altering  the  relative  sizes  of  the  pinion- wheels,  any  desired  pitch 
can  be  obtained. 

Figs.  2  and  3  represent  the  same  machine  arranged  for  cutting  grooves 
with  increasing  twist.  The  motion  of  the  bed  is  transferred  as  before, 
by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  and  worm,  to  a  worm-wheel  working  in 
a  shoit  rack  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  rifling-bar.  An  arm  is  hinged 
to  the  inner  end  of  the  rack,  and  also  to  a  projection  on  the  rifling-bar ; 
consequentl}^,  as  the  bed  moves  forward  and  backward,  the  rack  will 
move  in  and  out,  and  the  motion  of  the  rifling-bar  be  correspondingly 
controlled.  When  the  cutter  enters  the  bore,  the  rack  is  at  its  outer 
limit ;  but  as  it  moves  down  the  bore,  the  rack  slides  uniformly  inwards, 
and  the  rate  of  rotation  of  the  rifling-bar  uniformly  decreases  as  the 
connecting  arm  approaches  the  vertical  position. 

All  these  machines  are  provided  with  some  one  of  the  various  arrange- 
ments for  securing  the  "  return  motion.'' 

Fig.  3  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  cutter  and  cutter-head,  and  a 
somewhat  unusual  method  of  securing  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  in  the  bed. 
With  heavy  guns,  the  muzzle,  ordinarily,  simply  rests  in  an  adjustable 
saddle,  its  weight  being  sufficient  to  keep  it  steady.  Along  the  under 
side  of  the  riflSig-bar  is  a  rod,  which  slides  in  a  groove.  The  front  end 
of  the  rod  is  wedge-shaped,  and  on  the  other  end  of  the  rod,  near  the 
rear  of  the  riflings-bar,  is  an  arm  which  serves  as  a  handle.  The  cutter- 
head  attached  to  the  bar  contains  the  tool  and  its  holder,  with  space 
enough  in  front  of  them  to  catch  and  contain  the  chips  of  metal  taken 
from  the  bore.  The  cutter  is  forced  out  when  the  handle  of  the  rod  is 
moved  forward,  and  returns  within  the  cutter-head  when  the  handle  is 
moved  back.  Near  the  handle  of  the  rod  is  a  bolt,  which  is  attached  to 
the  rifling-bar.  The  distance  between  the  end  of  the  bolt  and  the  project- 
ing arm  or  handle,  determines  the  extent  to  which  the  cutter  can  be 
pushed  out.  The  nut  on  the  bolt  is  fixed,  before  commencing  work,  at 
its  proper  position  to  give  the  required  depth  to  the  grooves.  Several 
cuts  are  required  (both  in  roughing  and  finishing),  for  eaeh  groove,  and 
each  successive  position  of  the  cutter  is  secured  by  slightly  unscrewing 
the  bolt  before  each  cut.  In  the  drawing,  the  bolt  is  adjusted  for  the 
last  or  deepest  cut. 

A  piece  of  scantling  (Fig.  3)  is  attached  near  the  muzzle  of  the  gun, 
and  projecting  beyond  it,  and  of  such  length  and  in  such  position  that 
it  will  strike  and  push  back  the  arm  of  the  rod  when  the  cutter  has 
reached  the  end  of  the  groove.  The  motion  of  the  machine  is  then  re- 
versed, and  when  it  starts  again  after  its  return  one  workman  shoves 
the  handle  forward  again,  while  another  adjusts  the  bolt.  No  lubricant 
is  used  while  rifling. 

In  the  8-inch  converted  rifle,  the  grooves  commence  at  a  distance  of 
10  inches  from  the  bottom  of  bore. 
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LAPPING. 

Daring  rifling  the  metal  on  the  edges  of  the  grooves  occasionally  be- 
comes "burred."  The  bore  must  therefore  be  smoothed,  and  this  is 
accomplished  by  a  process  called  "  lapping.''  The  operation  consists  in 
working  backward  and  forward  in  the  bore  a  wooden  head  covered  with 
lead  and  smeared  over  with  emery  powder  and  oil.  The  bore  of  the 
gon-casing  is  also  subjected  to  the  same  operation  before  the  insertion 
of  the  tul^. 

Both  the  tube  and  collar  now  project  beyond  the  muzzle  of  the  cas- 
ing. They  are  therefore  cut  oil'  flush  with  it,  and  finished  as  shown  in 
Plate  XXX. 

The  hole  is  tapped  for  the  vent-bushing,  which  is  then  screwed  into 
place,  and  its  lower  end  finished  off  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  bore. 

The  gun  is  now  ready  for  final  inspection  and  powder  proof. 

INSPECTION. 

Instruments, 

1.  Star  gauge. — ^This  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  of  a  gun  at  any  part.  The  head  (Plate  XXIX,  Fig.  2)  is  made 
of  brass,  with  four  steel  sockets  for  the  measuring  points  used  in  gaug- 
ing smooth-bore  guns  or  tubes,  two  of  the  sockets  being  soldered  fast 
into  the  head  and  the  other  two  movable.  The  two  stationary  points 
act  simply  as  guides,  and  are  held  horizontally  in  the  bore,  while  the 
movable  or  measuring  points  are  held  and  act  vertically. 

In  front  of  this  set  are  three  movable  sockets,  used  when  gauging 
rifled  guns.  These  are  capable  of  a  lateral  motion,  to  enable  them  to 
be  adjusted  for  use  with  guns  of  any  size  or  any  number  of  grooves. 
The  staff,  to  which  the  he£ul  is  permanently  attached,  is  a  hollow  brass 
tube,  made  in  three  or  more  sections,  and  graduated  for  its  entire  length 
into  inches  and  quarters,  commencing  at  the  measuring  points  (smooth- 
bore), so  as  to  Indicate  tne  distance  of  the  latter  from  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun.  Through  the  staff  runs  a  square  steel  rod,  divided  into  the  same 
number  of  sections  as  the  staff,  and  which  are  arranged  with  threads, 
so  as  to  be. screwed  togetiier. 

The  movable  sockets  and  points  are  pushed  out  by  means  of  a  conical 
slider  attached  to  the  front  end  of  the  rod.  This  slider  tapers  0.35  of  an 
inch  in  a  length  of  22  inches,  so  that  by  pushing  the  slider  the  35th 
pw:t  of  this  length  (about  0.06  inch)  the  distance  between  the  movable 
points  is  increased  0.01  inch. 

The  handle*  (Fig.  1)  is  also  a  brass  tube,  and  is  secured  on  to  the 
rear  of  the  square  rod.  It  has  a  sliding  motion  along  the  end  of  the 
staff  to  which  it  is  fitted.  Toward  the  front  part  is  a  slit,  on  the  side 
of  which  is  marked  a  scale  to  indicate  the  movements  of  the  measuring 
points.  Each  joint  of  the  staff  carries  a  mark  made  on  a  small  silver 
plate,  which  shows  through  the  slit  the  zero  point  on  the  scale,  when 

*  (Fig.  l)ahf  handle,  which  controls  the  measarin^  points ;  a  Cj  front  part  of  handle, 
which  carries  the  scale ;  d  e,  rear  part  of  handle,  which  moves  on  front  part  and  serves 
tor  adjusting  the  instrument ;  a,  cap,  hy  which  handle  is  attached  to  square  har ;  g  is 
a  tube,  embracing  the  cap  at  one  end,  and  held  to  it  by  a  projecting  ring  {h  h)  work- 
ing in  an  annular  groove ;  at  the  other  end  it  is  attacned  b^  a  lef&handed  screw  to 
Ihe  adjusting  tube  K,  which  at  its  other  end  is  joined  by  a  nght-handed  screw  to  the 
front  part  of  the  handle :  /,  clamp-screw,  which  fastens  together  the  front  and  rear 
of  handle ;  m,  rear  end  or  last  section  of  staff,  with  screw-thread,  to  which,  if  desired, 
another  section  may  be  fitted. 
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the  measuring  points  are  acyasted  to  the  true  diameter  of  the  bore.  For 
purposes  of  adjustment  the  rear  half  of  the  handle  can  be  moved  by 
screwing  backward  or  forward  along  the  front  half,  and  can  be  secured, 
when  desired,  by  a  clamp-screw. 

A  ring-gauge — ^being  a  simple  steel  ring  of  sufficient  thickness  to  in- 
sure sti&ess — is  used  for  each  caliber  in  connection  with  and  for  adjust- 
ing the  gauge.  Each  ring-gauge  ib  accompanied  by  a  set  of  measuring 
points,  which  are  screwed  into  the  sockets  by  an  ordinary'  wrench.  A 
rest  in  the  form  of  a  T  (Figs.  2  and  3)  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  gun 
to  support  the  instrument  in  the  axis  of  the  bore.  The  upright  branch 
is  movable  for  convenience  in  packing,  and  each  carries  a  slide  which 
can  be  adjusted  for  diil'erent  sizes  of  bK)re.  To  facilitate  the  adjustment 
of  the  rest,  the  i>ositions  of  the  slides  on  the  different  branches  are  per- 
manently marked  for  different  calibers  of  guns. 

Fig.  4  represents  a  ^^  guide"  used  in  gauging  a  rifled  gun,  to  make  the 
measuring  points  follow  the  lands  as  they  proceed  along  the  bore. 

The  hexagonal  hole  in  the  cent^  is  fitted  on  to  that  portion  of  the 
end  of  one  of  the  measuring  points,  which  is  similarly  shaped.  Two  little 
arms  on  either  side  of  the  guide-piece  face  each  other,  and  can  be  moved 
toward  or  from  each  other  by  means  of  sliding  plates  to  which  they  are 
attached.  For  this  adjustment  finely  divided  scales  are  marked  on  the 
sliding  plates.  When  in  the  bore  the  two  arms  rest  in  two  contiguous 
grooves,  and  embrace  between  them  the  laud  which  the  measuring 
I>oint  is  forced  to  follow. 

To  prevent  obstructing  the  motion  of  the  measuring  point  when  it  is 
shoved  out  by  the  coniccd  slider,  the  arms  rest  upon  light  springs,  which 
are  simply  compressed  during  the  movement. 

The  hexagonal  socket  is  made  to  turn  within  the  rest  of  the  guide- 
piece,  to  allow  the  necessary  freedom  to  the  arms. 

To  adjust  the  instrument,  the  ring-gauge  of  the  required  diameter  is 
so  held  as  to  surround  the  corresponding  points  which  have  been  fitted 
to  the  sockets.  The  points  are  then  pushed  out  by  the  handle  till  in 
contact  with  the  ring ;  and  if  the  zero  points  do  not  coincide,  the  clamp- 
screw  is  loosened  and  the  rear  part  of  the  handle  screwed  backwards  or 
forwards  till  the  coincidence  is  effected.  The  clamp-screw  is  then  tight- 
ened and  the  instrument  is  ready  for  use. 

Before  and  after  every  set  of  measurements  the  adjustment  of  the  in- 
strument must  be  similarly  verified.  Where  more  than  two  lengths  are 
used,  the  staff  must  be  supported  when  taking  measurements  near  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun.  The  star-gauge,  its  points  and  rest,  are  packed  in 
one  box,  and  the  ring-gauges  in  another.  

2.  Calipers  for  measuring  exterior  diameters  (Plate  XXYIII,  Fig.  1). — 
This  instrument  was  designed  especially  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  tubes  for  8-inch  converted  rifles.  It  consists  of  a  curved 
steel  plate  and  two  attached  measuring  points  movable  along  the  same 
right  line.  One  of  these  points  is  fastened  to  a  rod  which  slides  in  a 
socket  attached  to  the  steel  plate.  The  rod  is  designed  to  occupy  one 
of  two  i)Ositions,  according  to  the  size  of  the  diameters  to  be  measured, 
and  is  secured  in  either  of  these  positions  by  a  clamp-screw.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  curved  plate  the  second  measuring  point  terminates 
a  graduated  limb,  which,  by  means  of  a  vernier  and  sliding  microscope, 
can  be  read  to  0.001 -inch.  This  limb  is  fitted  with  a  clamp  and  slow- 
motion  screw,  and  has  two  sets  of  graduations,  the  one  above  the  other ; 
the  lower  read  from  about  9  inches  to  14  inches,  and  the  upper  from 
about  12  inches  to  17  inches.    The  lower  graduations  aroused  when  the 
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rod  opposite  is  pushed  in  and  clamped  at  its  inner  limit ;  the  upper 
graduations,  when  the  rod  is  pulled  out  and  clamped  at  its  outer  limit. 

Figs.  2  and  3  represent  steel  bars  14  inches  and  10  inches  long,  re- 
spectively, which  are  used  in  adjusting  the  calipers.  The  distance  be- 
tween tiie  measuring  points  should  be  the  same  as  the  lengths  of  the 
respective  bars,  in  the  x>ositions  when  the  rod  is  entirely  drawn  out 
and  when  the  rod  is  entirely  pushed  in.  Should  the  zero  x>oints  of  the 
vernier  and  scale  not  coincide  when  either  bar  is  tried  between  the 
points,  that  point  attached  to  the  rod  can  be  screwed  in  or  out,  as  nec- 
essary, by  the  pin  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

In  making  nice  measurements,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  plane  of  the 
instrument  be  kept  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tube.  This  is 
secured  by  a  wooden  guide  (Fig.  1),  which  is  held  in  rear  of  the  instru- 
ment and  is, slid  along  the  tube  from  one  position  to  another.  The  base 
of  the  guide  has  the  same  curvature  as  the  exterior  of  the  tube,  and  is 
held  firmly  upright  by  two  projecting  arms  extending  in  rear  from 
either  side,  and  which  rest  on  the  surfia^  of  the  tube.  By  keeping  the 
curved  plate  of  the  calipers  in  contact  with  the  face  of  the  guide,  its 
true  position  is  secured. 

3.  Standard  scale  (Fig.  5),  arranged  for  measuring  both  exterior  and 
interior  diameter. — ^All  other  instruments  are  verified  by  this,  and  any 
variation  from  it  is  accepted  as  an  error,  for  which  correction  must  be 
made  either  in  t^e  instrument  or  the  record.  The  points  and  other 
gauges  used  by  the  workntan  are  measured  by  the  standard  scale  when 
new,  and  verified  frt)m  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 

4.  A  graduated  wooden  staff  to  measure  the  lengOi  of  the  bore. — ^This 
is  terminated  at  the  bottom  with  an  iron  measuring  point,  and  is  fitted 
near  either  end  with  wooden  supports  shaped  like  a  half  tompion,  which 
serves  to  hold  the  staff  in  the  axis  when  inserted  in  the  bore. 

5.  A  wooden  rule  for  measuring  exterior  lengths. 

6.  A  wooden  profile  to  verify  the  position  of  the  exterior  orifice  of  the 
vent. 

7.  The  vent  gauges  are  two  pointed  pieces  of  steel  wire  0.005  inch  greater 
and  less  tiian  the  true  diameter  of  the  vent. 

8.  The  vent  searcher  is  a  hooked  steel  wire  about  half  the  diameter  of 
the  vent. 

9.  A  rammer-headj  shaped  to  the  form  of  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  and 
furnished  with  a  staff,  is  used  to  ascertain  the  interior  position  of  the 
vent. 

10.  Steel  templet  for  verifying  size  and  shape  of  breech-cup,  base  of 
tube,  all  shoulders,  dimensions  of  screw-threads,  and  face  of  gufi. 

11.  A  mirror;  sperm  candles;  beeswax;  rubber, 

12.  Eammer  ;  sponge  SLud  priming-wire  ;  and  t<76d^e«  for  taking  impres- 
sions. 

13.  Hammer;  and  figure  SLud  letter  stamps^  to  aflSx  the  required  marks. ' 

INSPECTION. 

The  duties  of  the  inspection  commence  with  the  inception  of  the  work, 
and  the  most  important  are  performed  before  the  gun  is  completed. 

The  breech-cup  is  verified  by  the  steel  templet  before  it  is  screwed 
into  place.  The  different  shoulders  and  the  shape  and  pitch  of  screw- 
Uureads  are  similarly  gauged  before  the  parts  are  united;  diameters  of 
tabes  are  verified,  and  the  base  of  the  tube  and  recess  for  muzzle-collar 
before  the  insertion.    The  dimensions  of  the  casing  are  also  proven. 

When  the  gun  is  presented  for  final  inspection  it  is  placed  horizontally 
on  skids. 
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The  interior  of  the  bore  is  first  examined  by  reflecting  the  sun's  rays 
into  it  fix)m  the  mirror;  or,  if  the  san  be  obscured,  by  a  lighted  candle 
placed  on  the  end  of  a  rod  and  inserted  into  the  bore. 

The  bore  of  the  piece  is  then  measured  with  the  star-gauge.  Begin- 
ning at  the  bottom,  measurements  should  be  made  at  intervals  of  one- 
quarter  inch  to  the  front  of  seat  of  shot^  and  at  intervals  of  one  inch 
&om  that  point  to  the  muzzle.  In  rifled  guns  the  measurements  are 
taken  fix)m  land  to  land,  and  afterwards  from  groove  to  groove,  the  head 
of  the  star-gauge  being  fitted  with  a  suitable  "guide"  to  insure  the 
proper  position  of  the  measuring  points. 

To  ascertain^the  length  ofhore^  shove  the  graduated  staff  into  the  bore 
until  the  metal  point  touches  the  bottom.  Apply  a  straight-edge  to  the 
face  of  the  muzzle,  and  read  the  length  of  bore  on  the  si^ff. 

The  position  of  the  exterior  orifi^  of  the  vent  is  verified  by  the  wooden 
profile,  which  is  applied  longitudinally  along  the  base :  the  position  of 
the  steadying-pin  by  the  wooden  rule.  The  position  of  the  interior  orifice 
of  the  vent  is  found  firom  the  marks  made  on  the  rammer-head  by  the 
vent-gauge  pushed  through  the  vent  while  the  rammer-head  is  held 
against  the  bottom  of  the  bore. 

The  diameter  of  the  vent  is  verified  by  the  gauges. 

The  width  of  the  lands  and  grooves  is  also  verified  by  gauges,  and  an 
impression  is  taken,  in  wax  or  gutta-percha,  of  the  interior  orifice  of  the 
vent,  to  see  that  it  is  finished  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  bore. 

The  face  of  the  piece  is  then  gauged  by  its  templet ;  the  gun  weighed, 
and  preponderance  determined. 

MARKS. 

Converted  guns  are  marked  as  follows :  The  number  of  the  gun  ;  the 
weight  of  the  piece  in  pounds  ;  the  initials  of  the  inspector's  name^  and  that 
of  the  foundry  where  the  gun  is  converted  and  the  year  of  the  conversion 
on  the  face  of  the  tube,  in  a  circle  concentric  with  the  bore,  in  letters 
and  figures  at  least  one  inch  long.  The  initials  of  th^  foundry  where  the 
tube  is  madCy  and  the  number  of  the  tube^  in  small  type,  on  the  face  of  the 
tube,  under  the  initials  of  the  inspector. 

The  results  of  all  final  measurements  and  examinations  are  noted  on 
the  inspection  report  of  the  gun. 

§.INCH  CONVERTED  RIFLES,  MUZZLE-INSERTION  (PALLISER). 

PARTS. 

1.  The  gun-casing  bored  out  to  receive  the  tube. 

2.  The  rifled  coiled  wrought-iron  A  tube  closed  at  the  breech  by  a 
wrought-iron  cap. 

3.  the  reinforcing  B  tube. 

4.  The  muzzle-collar. 

5.  The  securing-pin. 

6.  The  spiral  gas-escape,  which  runs  round  that  portion  of  the  A 
tube  where  turned  down  for  the  B  tube,  and  connects  with  a  small  gas- 
channel  through  the  casing. 

THE  CASING. 

The  gun  is  placed  in  the  bed,  and  accurately  bored  to  13.5  inches ; 
the  recess  and  screw-thread  for  muzzle-collar  cut,  and  the  gas-channel, 
or  indicator  hole,  bored  through  the  breech. 
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THE  COILED  WROUGHT-IRON  TUBES. 

The  bar-iron  for  the  A  tubes,  as  received  at  the  foundry,  is  in  lengths 
of  18  and  16 J  feet,  with  the  hexagonal  cross-section  previously  described; 
the  iron  for  the  B  tubes  is  received  in  lengths  of  28  feet,  the  cross-sec- 
tion being  a  square  of  2|  inches  on  a  side. 

The  weights  are  about  as  follows : 

Pounds. 

Long  bar  for  A  tube 749 

Short  bar  for  A  tube..: 678 

Bar  for  B  tube 608 

The  A  tube  is  made,  as  previously  described,  in  four  sections,  or  short 
tubes  welded  together.  The  B  tube,  like  the  sections  of  the  A.  tube,  is 
formed  from  two  bars,  which  are  united^  end  to  end,  before  coiling.  The 
long  bars  for  the  A  tube  are  employed  m  the  breech  section,  in  order  to 
give  that  section  such  length  that  the  joint  between  it  and  the  next 
section  shall  be  well  in  advance  of  the  B  tube. 

Transferred  to  the  finishing-shop,  the  B  tube  is  bored  out  to  10  inches 
and  rough-turned  to  13.75  inches ;  the  A  tube  is  rough-turned  to  the 
same  diameter  and  rough-bored  to  a  little  less  than  8  inches ;  turned 
down  for  the  muzzle-coUar  and  for  the  B  tube  fallowing  0.003  inch 
shrinkage),  and  the  screw-thread  cut  for  the  breecn-cup. 

The  breech-cup  is  then  screwed  into  place  and  the  spiral  gas-escape 
cut  upon  the  A  tube. 

Both  tubes  are  now  subjected  to  the  hydraulic  test. 

The  B  tube  is  now  shrunk  upon  the  A  tube.  This  operation  is  con- 
ducted as  follows  : 

The  B  tube  is  stood  vertically,  breech  down,  over  a  wood  fire,  and 
surrounded  by  an  open  cylinder  of  sheet-iron.  The  A  tube  is  suspended, 
breech  down,  from  a  crane  near  by.  When  sufficiently  expanded  by 
heat,  the  B  tube  is  placed  upright  on  an  iron  platform,  under  the  A 
tube,  which  is  then  lowered  into  place,  the  weight  of  the  A  tube  forcing 
the  B  tube  well  ^'  home  ^  to  the  shoulder  upon  the  former.  A  small  stream 
of  water  is  then  thrown  upon  the  exterior  near  the  shoulder  (the  rest  of 
tlie  tube  is  partially  protected  from  the  water)  to  cool  the  B  tube  in  that 
vicinity  first,  and  thus  prevent  the  open  joint  which  is  apt  to  occur  from 
the  longitudinal  contraction  of  the  B  tube  in  cooling.^ 

The  tube  is  then  returned  to  the  lathe  and  tum^  to  fit  the  casing, 
allowing  a  play  of  0.007  inch  between  its  diameter  and  that  of  the  casing 
for  a  distance  of  32.75  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  of  0.015  inch  for 
the  remainder  of  its  length. 

The  tube  being  now  ready  for  insertion,  it  is  oiled  and  then  wiped, 
and  the  breech  smeared  with  red  lead.  It  is  then  lifted  by  a  crane, 
swung  round  in  front  of  the  muzzle  of  the  casing,  and  inserted  as  far 
as  the  slings  will  permit.  The  slings  are  then  removed  and  a  block 
and  tackle  attached  to  the  muzzle,  by  means  of  which  the  tube  is 
forced  home.  The  tube  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  breech  end  exam- 
ined to  ascertain  that  it  has  an  even  bearing  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
bore  of  the  casing,  aud  also  that  the  curved  portion  of  the  bottom  of 
the  tube  is  not  in  contact  with  the  corresponding  curved  portion  of  the 
casing,  a  difference  of  0.005  inch  between  their  radii  being  here  required 
to  prevent  the  tube  firom  acting  as  a  wedge,  with  the  tendency  to  split 
open  the  cast-iron  casing. 

•As  a  point  of  fact,  this  joint  always  proves  more  or  less  open  (rarely  exceeding* 
however,  0.02  inch  or  0.03  inch),  and  is  snosequently  closed  on  the  exterior  while  being 
finished,  by  crowding  into  it  with  the  hammer,  the  metal  of  a  small  lip  left  on  the  B 
tnbe  while  being  tnmed. 
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These  ImportaDt  points  having  been  Batisfoctorily  established,  the  tube 
ia  wiped  and  again  inserted  and  forced  "home." 

The  muzzle-coUar  is  then  screwed  into  plaoe,  and  the  steel  Beciiriug- 
pin  inserted  throngh  the  casing. 

TABLE  II. 

iXmen«i(M«  and  variation*  allowed  for  fWnc*  rifla,  contwted  (miarle^iuertioii). 


Pntoiibed.   Aotiul. 


f  tube 

t  boreof  oulDg 

tntriolty  of  bora  of  ci 

MrotBtiibfl.. 


jUMipe  on  A  tab* 

I  of  n»4«apa 

ightlnin  sup  at  boUoni  of  (nl 
•otlomot  vtvaght-lran  cup... 
iporar  thread* 


I>lamflt«T  of  latflilor  of  cup,  a1 


CoiTefpoDdJiu:  play 
DlameUr  of  BDltbM 
mnula 


DlameMr  of  flatbed  tube,  from  S2  IdcIibi,  fnm  bottom  t 
DiaonUir  of  bon  of  oaaliis,  friiln  n  InchM,  from  botlaiB  t 


CKTupondiiupli^.. 

LcDEtfi  of  neck  of  tabs  BDdor  ■raula-oollai 

Length  of  muEile^oUar. 

[>«Bgtb«f  rmn  In  tratlitr 

Lensthof  Mnw  on  mnuIe-aDUaT 

Ltuftliof  aorew  on  tvoeai  In  oulng 

TTxcoH  In  laBgth  of  acraw  on  oollar  ot«c  UiM  oo  looeu 

DlaDutarof  fibaoreriKick 

Intador  diamMar  of  moule-oollar 

CoRMDondlne  pter 

Dtunatcrof  innuIe-eoIl>r  acnwi  thnadi 

Diamaterof  ncaia  on  oaalsg 

Play  between  ooDac  and  CM&iK 

Thfckneai  of  collar 

Fltek  of  thrced  on  oollar 

RadJnaot  rnrre  at  bottom  of  bore  of  casing 

Itadlu*  of  curve  at  bottom  of  tabt 

niamflterof  ffaa-channel  through  oaaing _^. ...__. 

DUtanco  of  bitoriororiflca  below  axis  ^bo» 

Dlataoee  of  exterior  orlUce  ttom  tangent  to  bottom  of  gun. 

Length  of  bore  of  A  tube 

Length  of  rifled  portion  of  bors 

DlBsieterof  bore  aotoaa  tanda... 

■Width  of  eroOTB* 

Width  of  ronda  

DTOth  of  unwTea 

Pl&h  of  rifling 

Diameter  of  vent 

Dlameler  of  leut-bnaliing 

Alia  of  TanttMm  bottom  of  bore 

Alia  of  vent  from  Tertieal  plane  throngh  aila  of  bore 

Length  of  •eDniing>pln 

Diameter  of  Beeaiuig-piu 

DUtanee  of  aeoDilnicpIn  ftom  mniila .. 


.83778 

.gBT7S 

.075 

40  feet.... 


Pboof.— Two  Tonnda,  *1 


1  battering  ehargea  and  full  weight  pntJaetUea,  are  find  tor  proof  of  a 
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S-mCH  CONVERTED  RIFLES,  BREECHINBERTION  (PRESENT  SYSTEM). 

PARTS. 

1.  The  gun  casing,  A  (Plate  XXX),  bored  out  to  receive  the  tube. 

2.  The  rifled,  coiled  wrought-iron  tube,  B. 

3.  The  jacket,  C. 

4.  The  breech-plug,  D. 

5.  The  muzzle-colkur,  E. 

6.  The  breech-cup. 

7.  The  securing-pin. 

THE  CASING. 

The  gun  is  placed  in  the  ^^bed,"  and  a  ^^  piercer,''  introduced  at  the 
muzzle,  runs  from  the  bottom  of  the  bore  through  the  breech. 

The  opening  thus  obtained  is  gradually  enlarged  till  it  readies  the 
size  of  the  bore  (10  inches),  and  Sie  entire  lengtii  of  the  gun  is  then 
bored  to  a  diameter  of  10.5  inches.  After  the  ^^  recess  "  and  screw-thread 
for  the  muzzle-collar  have  been  cut,  the  gun  is  reversed  in  the  bed,  and 
rough  and  fine  bored  successively  as  follows : 

For  a  distance,  from  the  tangent  at  the  base,  of  68.16  inches,  io  11.5 
inches ;  for  distances,  from  the  same  tangent,  of  50.66  and  22.24  inches, 
to  diameters  of  13.5  and  14.7  inches,  respectively.  These  distances  in- 
clude the  lengths  of  the  uniting  surfaces. 

A  screw-thread  is  now  cut  in  the  breech  end  of  the  casing,  the  depth 
q{  which  is  0.4  inch ;  the  width,  0.1  inch :  and  the  pitch,  2.54  inches. 

The  casing  is  then  carefully  measurea  with  the  star-gauge  for  every 
inch  of  l^Qgikh  along  both  horizontal  imd  vertical  diameters,  and  the 
results  plotied  and  marked  on  pai>er.  A  very  carefully  made  wooden 
pn^e  is  also  fitted  in  the  bore  for  its  entire  length,  and  a  metallic  tem- 
plet accurately  adjusted  to  the  threads  of  the  screws. 

The  bar-iron  is  received  at  the  foundry  in  the  following  sizes  and 
lengths: 

For  tubes,  2.25  inches  square,  27  feet  long;  weight,  450  pounds. 

For  jackets,  2.25  inches  square,  18  feet  long :  weight,  306  pounds. 

For  jackets,  4  by  3.35  inches  (hexagonal),  20  feet  long;  weight,  811 
pounds. 

The  ends  which  are  cut  from  the  bars  at  the  rolling-mill  are  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  section  which  finds  place  at  the  rear  of  the  jacket. 

The  tube  is  made  in  four  sections  and  the  jacket  in  three,  all  the 
sections  of  the  tube  and  the  two  forward  ones  of  the  jacket  being  formed 
from  two  bars  which  are  united  end  to  end  before  coiling. 

When  prepared  for  welding,  the  rear  section  for  the  jacket  is  about 
32  inches  long,  bored  to  6  inches,  and  with  an  exterior  diameter  of  about 
16.25  inches;  the  middle  section  (made  of  iron  4  by  3.35  inches)  is  about 
31  inches  long  with  the  same  exterior  and  interior  diameters  for  one-hatf 
its  length,  and  for  the  remainder  an  exterior  diameter  of  about  15  inches 
and  an  interior  diameter  of  9.5  inches ;  the  front  section  (made  of  2.25 
inches  square  iron)  about  32  inches  long  with  the  smaller  exterior  and 
interior  diameters  of  the  middle  section. 

After  welding  one  middle  section  to  an  end  of  the  rear  section,  another 
is  welded  to  the  free  end  of  the  first-mentioned  section.  The  three  sec- 
tions thus  united  are  placed  in  the  lathe  and  a  cut  taken  midway  between 
the  joints ;  and  to  each  of  the  two  short  tubes  thus  formed  a  front  section 
is  subsequently  welded. 
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The  jacket  is  then  cut  to  a  length  of  abont  60  inches,  in  such  manner 
as  to  ti^w  the  joint  between  the  rear  section  and  coiled  section,  at  a 
distance  of  49.25  inches  from  the  front  of  the  jacket.  It  is  then  bored 
for  a  length  of  43  inches  from  the  front  to  a  diameter  of  10.5  inches,  the 
screw-thread  to  receive  the  cast-iron  breech-plug  cut  in  the  rear  part, 
and  rough  turned  for  its  entire  length. 

After  the  tube  has  been  turned  down  for  the  jacket,  and  for  the  rest 
of  its  length  rough  turned,  both  tube  and  jacket  are  proved  with  water 
— 120  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

The  jacket  is  finished  about  j^e*^^<^^  shorter  than  the  corresx)onding 
length  of  the  tube,  to  insure  contact  between  the  base  of  the  tube  and 
the  shoulder  of  the  jacket  when  the  two  are  united  by  shrinking. 

To  prevent  the  jacket  from  turning  upon  the  tube  during  the  opera- 
tion of  screwing  the  two  into  the  casing,  two  dowels  are  screwed  jnto 
the  base  of  the  tube,  the  projecting  ends  of  which  are  designed  t6  fit 
into  corresponding  recesses  in  the  shoulder  of  the  jacket  To  insure 
this  fit,  which  must  be  accomplished  during  the  operation  of  shrinking 
(of  short  duration),  the  screw-threads  for  the  dowels  in  the  base  of  the 
tube  are  tapped  through  holes  in  a  steel  templet,  which  is  so  shaped  on 
its  two  faces  as  to  fit  the  base  of  the  tube  and  the  face  of  the  shoulder 
of  the  jacket. 

The  recesses  in  the  jacket  are  bored  through  the  same  holes  in  the 
same  templet,  and  the  necessary  accuracy  consequently  assured. 

The  jacket  is  then  shrunk  on  the  tube.  The  united  tube  is  then  ac- 
curately turned  as  far  as  that  x>oint  on  the  jacket  where  the  screw-thread 
commences,  to  the  dimensions  of  the  bore  of  the  casing,  into  which  it  is 
afterwards  gradually  fitted,  slight  corrections  where  necessary  being 
made  with  the  file.  A  wooden  profile,  fitted  accurately  to  that  which 
had  been  a(\justed  to  the  bore  of  the  casing,  is  used  to  assist  in  fixing 
the  shoulders  and  connecting  surfaces  on  the  tube.  The  thread  is  then 
cut  upon  the  rear  part  of  the  jacket.  A  steel  templet,  the  reciprocal  of 
that  which  had  been  fitted  to  the  thread  in  the  casing,  is  used,  in  con- 
nection with  the  calipers,  to  gauge  the  thread. 

The  cast-iron  breech-plug  is  cast  from  the  air-furnace,  tamed,  and  its 
screw-thread  cut  The  rear  end  of  it,  being  square,  supplies  a  point  of 
application  for  the  lever  in  screwing  the  tube  into  place. 

To  enable  the  tube  to  be  withdrawn  while  fitting  it  into  place,  the 
breech-plug  is  secured  to  the  rear  face  of  the  jacket  by  a  steel  pin. 

Hie  shoulders  are  now  smeared  with  red  lead,  and  the  tube  is  first 
inserted  by  blocks  and  tackle,  and  finally  screwed  ^'  home."  The  power 
is  applied  by  means  of  a  heavy  iron  lever,  which  is  worked  by  a  crane. 
The  tube  is  then  withdrawn  to  examine  the  contact  of  the  shoulders ; 
after  this  has  been  made  satisfeM^tory,  the  tube  is  finally  inserted. 

The  muzzle-collar  and  securing-pin  are  then  screwed  into  place,  and 
the  cast-iron  breech-plug  finished. 
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CONSTRUCTION  REPORT  OF  AN  8-INCH  MUZZLE-LOADING  RIFLE  CON- 
\Ti:RTED  FROM  A  10-INCH  RODMAN  SMOOTH-BORE  BY  LINING,  BY 
BREECH-INSERTION,  WITH  A  COILED  WROUGHT-IRON  TUBE,  HAVING 
A  JACKET  SHRUNK  ON,  EXTENDING  THROUGH  THE  BREECH. 

PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

(Plate  XXX.) 

The  difficulties  of  securing  perfect  weldings  in  coiled  wrouglitiron 
tubes  liave  led  in  some  instances,  in  the  history  of  the  employment  of 
linings  constructed  in  the  manner  and  on  the  present  plan  of  muzzle-in- 
sertion, to  the  development  of  grave  accidents  in  service,  tubes  being 
blown  out  and  the  muzzles  torn  off,  all  from  defective  welds. 

The  most  satisfactory  and  secure  remedy  for  this  imperfection  un- 
doubtedly lies  in  the  proAision  of  a  shoulder  on  the  tube  (in  front  of  the 
charge),  the  gun  being  recessed  for  its  reception. 

An  otherwise  strong  and  durable  construction,  embodying  this  feature, 
must  accordingly  have  an  important  advantage  over  the  present  plan 
of  muzzle-insertion,  in  which  no  adequate  provision  can  be  made  to  pre- 
vent the  destructive  effects  of  a  tube  being  blown  out.  This  accident  is 
likely  to  occur  if  all  the  welds  are  not  sound — a  perfection  which  it  is 
impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  construction  of  coiled  wrought-iron 
tubes,  to  uniformly  and  certainly  attain. 

The  uniform  success  of  our  present  guns  is,  in  a  measure,  due  to  excel- 
lence of  work  and  care  in  manufacture ;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  decided 
improvement  attains,  if  we  can  have  perfect  immunity  from  the  defect 
alluded  to  above,  while  securing  a  perfectly  reliable  construction  in  other 
respects. 

A  consideration  of  the  question  has  led  to  the  construction  of  a  gun 
on  an  improved  plan  of  breech-insertion,  having,  it  is'  believed,  more 
durability  than  the  present  plan  of  muzzle-insertion,  and  securing  the 
other  advantages  above  quoted. 

The  imperfections  of  breech-insertion,  in  alterations  heretofore  made, 
have  arisen  from  the  mode  of  construction  employed,  to  wit,  separating 
Ihe  breech-plug  from  the  strengthening  tube  shrunk  on  the  inner  tube 
or  lining ;  also  from  the  solid  construction  of  the  plug. 

The  throwing  of  the  entire  longitudinal  strain  on  to  a  breech-plug  by 
depri\ing  it  of  all  assistance  from  the  longitudinal  strength  of  the  envel- 
oping jacket,  produces  a  line  of  longitudinal  weakness  at  the  junction  of 
the  tube  and  plug,  where  the  longitudinal  and  tangential  strains,  under 
fiife,  combine  to  produce  rupture.  This  fact  is  well  established  by  experi- 
ments in  England. 

In  the  construction  under  consideration,  the  jacket  is  shrunk  on  the 
tube,  and  extends  continuously  with  a  uniform  thickness  from  a  point 
a  short  distance  in  front  of  the' trunnions  to  the  breech-cup  of  the  inner 
tube,  and  thence,  with  an  increased  thickness,  clear  through  the  breech 
to  its  face. 

This  unbroken  continuity,  and  the  yielding,  hollow,  wrought-iron  breech 
thus  formed,  give  all  the  strength  desirable  at  the  bottom  of  the  bore 
to  resist  the  combined  longitudinal  and  tangential  strains  at  that  point: 
and  the  breech  portion  of  the  jacket,  by  its  hollow  form  being  permitted 
to  expand  in  unison  with  the  tube  when  the  latter  is  distended  under 
the  strains  of  discharge,  avoids  the  danger  of  rupture  liable  to  result 
from  the  rigidity  of  a  solid,  unyielding  breech.    A  square  cut  plus  thread 
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cut  on  the  breech  portion  of  the  jacket  corresponds  with  a  minus  thread 
cat  on  the  cast  iron,  each  to  form  the  onion  of  one  with  the  other.  The 
area  of  cross-section  of  the  wrought  iron  is  such  as  to  have  its  strength 
proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  thread  on*  the  cast  iron,  reference 
being  had  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  metals. 

The  breech  portion  of  the  jacket,  it  will  be  observed,  is  so  constructed 
as  to  overlap  the  bottom  of  tJie  tube  and  the  exterior  portion  of  its 
cup.  The  longitudinal  thrust  consequently  is,  at  this  point,  principally 
borne  by  the  wrought-iron  jacket,  and  not  by  the  secondary  ureech-plug, 
simply  used  to  close  the  hollow  part  of  the  former.  By  these  arrange- 
ments, the  greatest  resistance  is  secured  to  longitudinal  strains. 

A  breech-plug  of  cast  iron  completes  the  construction  of  the  breech. 
The  inner  tube,  shouldered  and  closed  at  the  bottom  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, completes  the  mention  of  the  general  features  of  the  construction. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  jacket  (l'^5  thick)  extends  to  the  front  a 
distance  of  about  ^  inches  frt)m  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  thus  reinforc- 
ing the  inner  tube  (1^^25  thick)  to  a  greater  length  than  in  the  case  of  the 
B  tubes  of  the  present  constructions,  and  consequently  ftilly  strength- 
ening it  over  all  the  space  where  the  pressures  are  at  all  dangerous. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  GUN. 

Plate  XXX  represents  a  10-inch  Bodman  smooth-bore  gun,  with  its 
lining  inserted  from  the  breech. 

The  gun  is  essentially  composed  of  three  parts :  (A)  the  original 
10-inch  smooth-bore^  bored  out  to  receive  the  lining;  (B)  a  lining  tube 
of  coiled  wrought  iron  (welded),  with  a  jacket  (C)  of  wrought  iron 
with  its  hollow  base  or  plug  extending  to  the  face  of  the  breech ;  and 
the  breech-plug  (D).  The  bottom  of  the  tube  is  closed  by  a  wrought- 
iron  base  or  cup  (F).  A  shoulder,  on  the  inner  tube,  prevents  the 
tube  from  heinlg  thrust  tbrward  by  the  effects  of  repeated  firings,  or 
blown  out  from  imperfect  coil-welds.  A  screw  collar,  £,  at  the  muzzle, 
gives  additional  security,  resisting  any  forward  thrust  of  the  metal  of 
tiie  tube  in  front  of  the  shoulders.  The  dimensions  of  the  finished  bore 
of  the  cast-iron  body,  and  the  exterior  dimensions  of  the  wrought-iron 
tube,  are  given  in  Table  No.  1. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  play  between  the  cast-iron  body  and  tube  and 
jacket  does  not  exceed  0.01  inch  for  a  length  of  88  inches  from  the  muzzle, 
nor  0.004  inch  from  this  jwint  to  the  commencement  of  the  screw-thread. 

The  greatest  diameter  of  the  tube  and  jacket  is  14.7  inches.  The 
diameter  of  the  tube  from  the^muzzle-coUar  to  the  first  shoulder  is  10.5 
inches.  The  maximum  thickness  of  the  tube  and  jacket  is,  therefore, 
3.35  inches  and  the  minimum  thickness  of  the  tube  is  1.25  inches. 

RIFLING. 

The  rifling  of  the  gun  consists  of  15  lands  and  grooves,  each  of  equal 
width. 

Width  of  lands  and  grooves 0.8377  inch. 

Depth  of  grooves 0.075   inch. 

Twist  uniform,  one  turn  in  40  feet. 

The  lifling  stops  at  a  point  10  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  unrifled  portion  of  the  bore  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
rifled  portion  across  lands. 
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VENTING. 


The  old  vent  was  closed  (the  oopper  bushing  having  been  removed) 
by  a  wrought-iron  sore^i^plag,  and  2.75  inches  nearer  the  muzzle  a  new 
one  was  bored,  parallel  to  t£e  vertical  plane  throagh  the  axis  of  the 
bore,  and  distant  therefrom  2.50  inches.  The  axis  of  the  vent  enters  the 
bore  at  3.5  inches  from  the  bottom. 

FABRICATION  OF  THE  GUN. 

The  tube  was  manofactnred  and  work  of  conversion  performed  at  the 
West  Point  foundry. 

The  gun  selected  for  the  conversion  was  10-inch  Bodman  gun  No.  16, 
manufactured  at  the  South  Boston  foundry,  and  inspected  and  proved 
in  1865. 

The  medianical  tests  of  the  metal  employed  gave  the  following  results : 

Density 7.223 

Tenacity,  poondB,  per  square  inch 31,315 

The  tube  was  made  of  2.25  inch  coiled  Ulster  tube-iron ;  the  jacket 
of  coiled  XTlster  tube-iron  4  by  3.35  inches,  and  its  rear  section  of  a  forg- 
ing from  scrap  of  the  same  iron;  the  breech-plug  of  gun  metal. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  by  mechanical  tests  of  the  iron 
used.  The  specimens  of  the  bar  iron  were  taken  from  the  bar  and  with 
the  fiber : 


Specimeos. 


1.  From  2  25  inches  bar } 

2.  From  2.25  inohe*  bar  > 


Tube 


3.  From  4  by  8.35  inches  bar  \  r»«n-j  o»^h»».  ^^  t.«v^4> 

4.  From  4  by  3.»6  inches  bar  I  ^""^"^  sections  of  jacket. 

5.  Taken  from  solid  forging,  rear  section  of  Jacket 

6.  Taken  fh>m  casting,  broech-plag 


i 


0.19035 

0.1M35 

0.1003 

0.1071 

0.19685 

1.U2 


7.3426 


Poundt. 
51,035 
46,856 
46.855 
48,008 
40^408 
20.221 


Is 


I 


IS 


e 

3 


Inehsi. 
0.280 
0.2525 
0.300 
a  3168 
0.2026 


The  tube  was  made  in  the  usual  manner  in  four  sections.  The  jacket 
was  made  in  three  sections,  the  rear  one  from  the  solid  forging.  When 
prepared  for  welding,  the  rear  section  was  22.5  inches  long,  and  bored 
to  6  inches;  the  middle  section  was  31  inches  long,  and  bored  for  one- 
half  its  length  to  6  inches ;  for  the  other  (the  front)  half  to  9.5  inches; 
the  front  section  was  32  inches  long  and  bored  to  9.5  inches.  After 
welding,  the  jacket  was  cut  to  a  length  of  about  60  inches,  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  throw  the  joint  between  the  forged  and  coiled  sections  at  a 
distance  of  49.25  inches  from  the  front  of  the  jacket. 

After  the  tube  had  been  boreil  out,  fitted  with  a  breech-cup,  and 
tamed  down  to  receive  the  jacket,  and  the  latter  bored  to  a  diameter 
about  0.005  inch  less  than  the  corresponding  diameter  of  the  tube  and 
rough  turned  to  a  diameter  slightly  in  excess  of  it«  greatest  finished 
dimensions,  both  were  proved  with  water  (120  pounds  to  the  square 
inch).  The  jacket  was  left  about  iV^iich  shorter  than  the  tube  where 
turned  down  to  receive  it,  to  insure  contact  between  the  base  of  the 
tube  and  the  corresponding  shoulder  of  the  jacket  when  united  by 
shrinking. 
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To  prevent  the  jacket  firom  taming  upon  the  tube  during  the  operation 
of  screwing  the  two  into  the  threads  prepared  for  them  in  the  casing, 
two  dowels  were  screwed  into  the  base  of  the  tube,  which  were  design^ 
to  fit  into  corresponding  recesses  in  the  shoulder  of  the  jacket.  To  in- 
sure this  fit,  which  must  be  accomplished  during  the  operation  of  shrink- 
ing, the  screw-threads  for  the  dowels  in  the  base  of  the  tube  were  tapped 
through  holes  in  a  steel  templet,  which  was  so  shaped  on  its  two  faces 
as  to  fit  the  base  of  the  tube  and  the  face  of  the  shoulder  of  the  jacket. 
The  recesses  in  the  jacket  were  then  bored  through  the  same  holes  in  the 
same  templet. 

The  jacket  was  then  shrunk  onto  the  tube,  and,  after  cooling,  the  for- 
ward joint  between  the  two  was  found  to  be  closed  to  within  0.03  inch. 
The  joint  was  subsequently  closed  on  the  exterior  by  crowding  into  it 
metal  from  a  lip  left  for  the  purpose  on  the  tube. 

The  exterior  of  the  tube  and  jacket  was  then  turned  to  diameters  as 
nearly  approaching  those  of  the  larger  and  smaller  portions  of  the  cast- 
iron  body  as  was  compatible  with  their  insertion  by  mechanical  means, 
and  a  screw-thread  was  cut  \ipon  the  base  of  the  jacket  to  correspond  to 
that  cut  in  the  breech  of  the  casing. 

The  tube  and  jacket,  as  a  whole,  were  then  inserted,  forced  down  in 
the  casing,  and  screwed  home  into  x>osition  by  means  of  levers,  after 
which  the  muzzle-collar  was  screwed  in  and  the  steel  pin  inserted. 

INSPECTION. 

Careful  inspection  was  made  of  every  detail  incident  to  the  construc- 
tion, and  the  gun,  after  completion,  finally  inspected,  accepted  as  satis- 
factory, and  shipped  to  Sandy  Hook  for  powder  proof. 

Principal  dimensions. 

Length  of  bore inches . .  117. 25 

Length  of  tube do 120 

Length  of  j  aoket  over  tnbe do 43 

Total  length  of  finished  tube do 136.66 

Inter!  or  cQ  ameter  of  j  acke t do ... .  1 0 .  50 

Exterior  diameter  of  tube  under  jacket do 10. 507 

Diameter  of  finished  tube  from  screw  thread  to  first  shoulder do 14. 712 

Corresponding  diameter  of  bore  of  casing do ... .  14. 714 

Diameter  of  fmished  tube  from  first  shoulder  to  second  shoulder do 13. 494 

OorrespondinR  diameter  of  bore  of  casing do 13. 498 

Diameter  of  miished  tube  from  second  shoulder  to  third  shoulder  . .  .do . . . .  11. 489 

Corresponding  diameter  of  bore  of  casing do....  11. 494 

Diameter  of  finished  tube  from  third  shoulder  to  neck do 10.489 

Corresponding  diameter  of  bore  of  casing do 10.495 

Number  of  lands  and  grooves 15 

Width  of  lands  and  grooves inches..      0.83776 

De^th  of  grooves do 0.075 

Twist  uniform,  one  turn  in  40  feet. 

Weight  of  gun pounds..  16,020 

Counter-preponderance do 189 

BRONZE. 

Bronze  for  cannon  consists  of  90  parts  pure  copper  and  ten  parts  pure 
tin,  allowing  a  variation  of  1  part  of  tin  more  or  less.  If  the  mixture  is 
well  effected,  tlie  metal  is  nearly  homogeneous,  fracture  uniform  in  grain 
and  even  in  color.  The  specific  gravity  of  bronze  is  about  8.750,  being 
greater  than  the  mean  of  the  metals  of  the  alloy. 

Fure  copper  is  of  a  red  color  and  fine  metallic  luster.  Cast  copi>er  has 
an  even  grained  fracture ;  forged  bar  copper  shows  a  short,  even,  close 
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grain  and  silky  appearance ;  it  is  strong,  very  dnctilef  and  very  mal- 
leable according  to  its  purity.    Si>ecific  gravity  from  8.600  to  9.000. 

Pure  tin  is  of  a  white  color,  a  little  darker  than  silver,  very  malleable, 
and  sosceptible  of  being  rolled  into  thin  sheets,  soft  and  not  very  ductile. 
In  rods  or  bars  on  being  bent  it  gives  a  peculiar  creaking  sound,  distinct 
in  proportion  to  its  purity.    Specific  gravity,  7.290  to  7.320. 

All  bronze  should  be  rejected  which  contains  sulphur  in  an  appreciable 
amount;  which  contains  more  than  about  one-thousandth  of  arsenic  and 
antimony ;  more  than  about  three-thousanths  of  lead,  iron,  or  zinc;  or,  in 
all,  more  than  about  five- thousandths  of  foreign  substances. 

Man4igement  of  bronze,* — The  circumstances  of  chief  difficulty  and  im- 
portance in  the  manipulation  of  bronze  affecting  the  production  of  can- 
non are — 

1st.  The  chemical  constitution  of  the  alloy  as  influencing  the  balance 
of  hardness  and  tenacity. 

2d.  Its  chemical  constitutiou  and  other  conditions  influencing  the 
segregation  of  the  cooling  mass  of  the  gun  when  cast  into  two  or  more 
alloys  of  different  and  often  variable  constitutions. 

3d.  The  effect  of  rapid  and  slow  cooling  and  of  the  temperature  at 
which  the  metal  is  fused  and  poured. 

4th.  The  effect  due  to  repeated  frisions  and  to  foreign  constituents  in 
minute  proportions  entering  the  alloy. 

In  bronze,  sufftcient  hardness  must  be  secured  to  resist  longest  the 
abrasions  or  projectiles  and  deflagration  of  powder;  along  with  the 
greatest  ultimate  tenacity,  there  must  be  cert£^  rigidity  and  ductility 
witJi  ultimate  cohesion;  hardness  and  rigidity  increase  with  the  pro- 
portions of  tin ;  ductili^  and  tenacity  with  that  of  the  copper,  but  not 
in  direct  ratio ;  specific  gravity  increases  with  copper.  The  fusibility  is 
greater  than  copper,  and  less  &an  tin ;  ultimate  cohesion  less  than  that 
of  tough  copper,  but  greater  than  that  of  tin ;  ductility  greater  than  tin, 
but  less  than  copper :  hardness  greater  than  either. 

In  consequence  or  the  difference  in  the  fusibUity  of  tin  and  copper, 
the  x>erfection  of  the  alloy  depends  much  on  the  nature  of  the  fiirnace 
and  treatment  of  the  melted  metal.  By  these  means  alone  the  tenacity 
of  bronze  has  been  carried  at  the  Washington  navy-yard  as  high  as 
60,000  lbs. 

THB  PABMOATION  OP  BBONZE  GUNS  AT  SOUTH  BOSTON  FOUNDRY. 

The  first  step  in  the  fabrication  at  the  foundry  is  to  make  an  accurate 
working  drawing  of  the  gun,  on  a  convenient  scale,  showing  all  lines 
clearly  and  with  all  its  dimensions  distinctly  marked,  as  in  Plate 
XXXI.t 

The  subsequent  steps  vary  according  to  the  method  proposed  to  be 
used  in  casting.  Formerly  bronze  guns  were  cast  in  loam  or  sand 
molds,  but  these  have  been  superseded  by  a  thick  mold  of  cast  iron, 
called  a  chill.  When  cast  in  chills,  bronze  is  denser,  stronger,  and  more 
uniform  than  in  sand ;  there  is  less  liability  of  a  separation  of  tin,  or 
forming  of  a  tin-copper  alloy  differing  from  bronze. 

A  description  of  the  process  of  casting  in  sand  will  supply  details  re- 
quired for  an  understanding  of  the  chill-casting. 

When  a  coating  is  desired  in  sandy  a  wooden  pattern  of  the  gun  is 
made,  following  the  shape  of  the  drawing,  but  larger  in  all  its  dimen* 
sions,  both  by  tiie  shrinkage  of  the  casting  and  also  by  the  amount  al- 

'  HaUet. 

t  A  drawing  of  the  gnn  made  on  a  smooth  board,  full  size,  the  dimensions  taken 
from  the  draught,  is  also  laid  down  if  desired. 
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lowed  for  finishing,  of  never  less  than  one  indi  over  the  finished  diam- 
eter. The  pattern  is  aiso  made  kmger  than  required  for  the  gun-oast- 
ing,  to  form  a  sinking-head  of  a  diameter  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
gun  at  the  muzzle,  and  with  a  Yolume  or  weight,  for  <»dinary  guns,  about 
one-third  tliat  of  the  whole  casting*  This  sinking-head  sup^dies  fluid 
metal  to  the  casting  as  the  latter  oo^s.  and  receives  any  cinder  or  dross 
that  would  otiierwise  remain  in  and  ii^ure  the  casting.  The  sinking- 
head  is  cut  off  as  socm  as  practicable  after  casting. 

The  pattern  is  formed  by  planing  the  surfaces  of  moderately  thick, 
clear  plank,  and  gluing  pieces  of  difflbrent  widths  together,  the  widest 
next  the  center  of  the  pattern,  until  a  sufficient  thickness  is  obtained 
for  each  half  the  entire  pattern,  divided  longitudinally.  Two  or  more 
steadying-pins  are  then  fixed  in  one  half  of  the  rough  pattern,  with  cor- 
responding holes  in  the  other  half,  the  surfEtoes  having  been  fitted  neatly 
to  each  other.  The  halves  are  clamped  firmly  together,  carefidly  cen- 
tered and  turned  in  a  lathe  to  the  proper  dimensions.  All  projecting 
parts  not  annular  must  be  attached  to  the  pattern  in  separate  pieees 
fitted  to  the  turned  surfaces  of  the  partly  finished  pattern.  Thus,  sep- 
arate pieces  are  turned  for  the  trunnions,  including  the  rimbases,  ttte 
sight  masses,  &c.,  and  fastened  to  the  pattern  in  their  proper  positions 
by  pins  in  the  wood,  so  that  they  may  be  readily  removed. 

The  whole  pattern  is  carefully  finished  and  smoothed  with  sand-pcQ>er, 
the  angles  and  comers  well  rounded,  and  varnished  to  protect  the  wood 
from  the  moisture  of  the  sand.  The  pattern  and  loose  pieces  are  legibly 
marked. 

The  flask  is  longer  than  the  entire  pattern  including  the  sinking-head, 
and  contains  sufficient  sand  around  the  pattern  to  permit  proper  ram- 
ming and  to  make  the  mold  sufficiently  secure,  leaving  room  enou^ 
for  the  runner  or  gate  at  the  side  of  the  pattern.  The  flask  is  of  hexag- 
onal shape,  divid^  longitudinally  in  two  pM*ts ;  each  half  has  strong 
longitudinal  flanges,  and  is  strengthened  crosswise  by  ribs  running 
firom  flange  to  flange.  Each  side  of  the  half  flask  which  acyoims  the 
flange  is  solid,  but  the  third  side,  which  lies  uppermost  in  mending,  is 
open  save  whcm  the  ribs  cross  it.  This  opening  from  one  end  to  the 
other  is  for  ramming,  and  is  dosed  by  movable  plates,  which  are  held 
down  upon  the  sand  by  means  of  wedges  driven  under  the  ribs. 

For  molding^  half  of  the  pattern  is  laid  ux>on  a  flat  surfoce — ^<  follow- 
board  " — which  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  flask.  The  latter  is  placed 
over  the  half  pattern.  Well-tempered  sand  mixed  with  clay  and  beer 
lees  is  then  rammed  uniformly  all  around  and  over  the  pattern,  so  as 
to  be  of  equal  density  and  hardness  throughout.  The  loose  plates  are 
then  keyed  down,  the  flask  raised  and  turned  over,  and  the  surface  of 
the  sand  closely  sprinkled  with  fine,  unadhesive  parting  sand.  The 
second  half  of  the  pattern  is  laid  exactly  on  the  first  and  kept  in  place 
by  the  steadying-pins ;  the  other  half  of  the  flask  put  on,  keyed  to  its 
fellow,  filled  with  sand,  and  rammed  evenly  round  as  before  and  ite 
plates  keyed  down.  The  two  halves  of  the  flask  are  then  separated, 
the  pattern  removed,  the  main  runner  cut  with  a  suitable  tool  along  the 
sand  on  the  surface  where  the  flasks  part,  being  made  funnel-shaped  at 
the  top.  Half  the  runner  lies  in  each  part  of  the  flask,  the  main  gate  is 
cut  from  the  bottom  of  the  runner  into  the  mold  and  other  gates  above 
it.  The  main  gate  is  cut  tangent  to  the  circumference  of  the  mold, 
that  the  metal  as  it  rises  may  receive  a  rotary  motion.  The  mold  is 
put  into  a  drying  oven,  raised  to  a  high  heat,  300  degrees  or  more,  and 
thoroughly  dried.  The  whole  surface  of  the  sand  mold  is  carefully 
coated  with  a  wash  of  graphite,  fire-clay,  and  molasses  and  water,  and 
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the  mold  dried  again  for  a  few  hours.    When  it  is  ready  for  the  casting 
the  flask  is  plac^  in  the  pit  upright  on  end. 

When  a  chiU  is  uaed^  the  process  is  as  follows :  The  chill  conforming 
to  the  curves  of  the  pattern  unites  the  functions  of  the  flask  and  of  the 
sand  mold,  and  by  its  high  conducting  power  rapidly  extracts  the  heat 
of  the  metal  cast  within  it. 

The  working  draft  of  the  gun  being  made  as  before,  a  drawing  of  the 
chill  is  made  giving  the  dimensions  required.  From  this  the  pattern  is 
prepared,  so  much  being  added  to  every  dimension,  that  when  cold  after 
casting  the  interior  size<  of  the  chill  may  be  those  required  by  the  cast- 
ing of  the  gun.  The  chill  is  best  di\ided  longitudinally  into  halves  on 
a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  trunnions,  and  also  horizontally  into  two, 
or,  if  the  gun  is  long,  into  more  sections,  the  lower  two  of  which,  one  on 
each  side,  sections  a  and  h  of  Fig.  1,  Plate  XXXII,  contain  the  recesses 
forming  the  trnnnions  and  rimbases.  Four  pieces,  a,  ft,  (?,  and  e,  are 
provided  with  flanges  for  clamping  them  together.  An  additional  sec- 
tion, c,  add**d  for  the  cascable,  is  made  with  a  broad  flange  upon  which 
the  whole  chill  when  keyed  together  securely  stands.  The  gun  casting 
proper  is  thus  inclosed  in  a  c^*"-iron  mold,  and  is  quickly  chilled.  The 
sinking-head  g  is  molded  in  dry  sand,  that  it  may  remain  liquid  to  feefl 
the  casting  as  long  as  possible.* 

The  pattern  for  the  sinking-head  is  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  of 
proper  diameter  and  length,  which  is  placed  within  a  long  cylindrical 
flask,  open  at  both  ends,  and  withdrawn  after  the  sand  has  Ix^en  ramm^ 
around  it.  This  flask,  or  "  pot,"  is  made,  fitted,  and  fastened  to  the  top 
of  the  chill. 

Two  patterns  are  requisite  for  the  chill  proper  and  one  for  the  base. 
They  are  made  from  the  proper  drawing  like  those  for  ordinary  sand 
castings,  the  internal  dimensions  being  fixed  as  in  the  method  previ- 
ously described,  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  alloy  and  the  amount  left  for 
finishing.  The  walls  of  the  chill  may  be  from  2J  to  3^  inches  thick. 
After  the  castings  are  made  they  are  carefully  smoothed  or  bored  out 
when  practicable  5  and  all  corners,  especially  in  the  trunnion  molds, 
likely  to  retain  gas  or  to  catch  dross  in  casting  are  carefully  smoothed 
over  and  rounded. 

When  a  casting  is  to  he  made,  the  parts  of  the  chill  a,  5,  c,  dj  and  e  are 
cleaned,  fastened  together,  covered  inside  with  a  wash  of  fire-clay,  mo- 
lasses and  water,  and  heatm  to  a  moderately  high  heat  in  an  oven. 

At  casting,  the  chill  is  brought  out  and  the  sinking-head 'mold  keyed 
to  it. 

The  metal  may  be  poured  direct  into  the  mold  or  through  a  separate 
runner  at  the  side  opening  into  the  chill  at  the  bottom,  as  in  Fig.  2,  Plate 
XXXII.  If  poured  direct  the  stream  falls  from  the  top  straight  down- 
ward from  a  small  box  lined  with  sand,  which  receives  the  metal  from 
the  ladle.  If  a  side  runner  is  used  it  is  divided  longitudinally,  the 
halves  are  fastened  together  by  flanges  and  bolts.  The  base  of  the  chill 
is  fitted  to  receive  the  runner,  which  is,  at  the  bottom,  contained  in  a 
cast-iron  box  bolted  to  the  chill  and  leading  horizontally  into  the  open- 
ing. Each  half  of  the  pipe  receives  the  sand  for  the  runner,  which  is 
also  molded  as  above  and  dried  in  an  oven. 

The  side  runner  has  the  advantage  of  keeping'the  metal  cleaner  in 
the  casting  through  the  rotary  motion  imparted  by  the  stream  flowing 
into  the  mold  tangentially,  but  it  is  apt  to  leave  the  sinking-head 
too  cool,  and  hence  the  latter  is,  in  any  case,  best  poured  direct  after 

•  When  the  metal  is  poured  direct,  good  resalts  are  obtained  when  the  sinking-head 
is  cast  in  a  chill  section  instead  of  the  sand  mcdd. 

9    ORD 
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the  mold  or  chill  ha«  been  filled  above  the  top  of  the  gun.  The  side 
runner  is  shown  by  hj  Fig,  2,  Plate  XXXII,  with  its  funnel  top  i,  and 
the  cast-iron  base  box  k. 

For  coftting,  it  is  most  convenient  to  place  the  chills  or  flasks  in  a  pit, 
Pj  Plate  XXXin,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  easily  reached  by  the  crane 
ladle  0,  used  for  pouring.  The  pit  may  contain  several  chills  at  once, 
and  the  crane  m  commands  both  the  fiimace  and  the  pit.  As  soon  as 
the  bronze  is  melted  the  ladle  is  brought  beneath  the  tapping  hole  n^ 
the  metal  tapped  into  it,  and  the  ladle  swung  around  over  the  chills. 

The  furnace  r  is  a  reverberatory  fiirnace  (Plate  XXXIV)  fired  with 
soft  bituminous  coal  so  constructed  that  the  metal  as  it  melts  runs  into 
a  pool  at  the  end  furthest  from  the  fire,  thus,  removing  it  from  the 
immediate  action  of  the  flame.  The  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  made  of 
fireclay  rammed  hard.  A  door,  Q,  of  convenient  size, is  placed  in  the 
side  of  the  furnace  for  charging,  taking  samples  of  molten  metal  for 
test,  &c.,  and  the  tapping  hole  is  usually  placed  under  it  for  conveni- 
ence of  access. 

The  furnace  is  charged  by  laying  the  metal  selected,  which  may  be 
either  old  guns  or  sinking-heads,  or  new  copper,  or  chips  from  the  lathe, 
on  boards  on  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  distributing  it  carefully  so  as 
to  expose  all  pieces  properly  to  the  flame,  that  they  may  come  into  fusion 
at  about  the  same  time.  The  copper  is  charged  as  bought  in  pigs,  but 
guns  and  heads  are  cut  up  into  pieces  of  convenient  size.  The  tin  is 
charged  in  the  shape  of  small  ingots  repast  for  the  purpose,  about  12 
inches  long  by  ^  inch  square. 

The  composition  of  the  charge  is  varied  to  suit  the  metal  used,  but  the 
total  weight  must  be  sufficient  to  cast  the  gun  and  sinking-head  and 
leave  some  surplus.  For  the  3^-inch  rifle  cast  in  1876,  the  charge  was 
as  follows : 

Pounds. 

Old  guDH  cut  up 2,650 

New  copper,  in  ingots 830 

Tin,  in  small  bars 104 

Total 3,584 

The  whole  casting  weighed  3,126  pounds,  for  a  finished  weight  in  the 
gun  of  1,322  pounds.  The  riser  when  cut  off  weighed  700  pounds,  and 
there  was  a  waste  in  the  furna<5e  of  1.6  per  cent. 

A  second  gun  of  the  same  model  was  cast  from  old  guns  with  the  fol- 
lowing charge: 

Pounds, 

Old  guns  cut  up 3,224 

Tin 40 

Total 3,364 

The  casting  weighed  3,217  pounds,  the  riser  650  pounds,  and  the 
waste  was  li  per  cent. 

Melting  the  charge. — After  the  old  bronze  or  copper  has  been  charged, 
the  furnace  is  closed  and  fired  up  gently  at  first  and  more  strongly  as 
the  metal  sinks  down  away  from  the  flame,  which  must  always  be  kept 
smoky,  i.  e.,  of  a  reducing  character.  When  the  bronze  or  (jopper  is 
melted  the  tin  is  add^d;  it  is  thrown  into  the  bath  at  different  points 
and  worked  under  the  surface  as  much  as  possible  as  it  floats  bouyantly 
till  alloyed.  The  bath  may  be  stirred  thoroughly  with  an  iron  bar,  or, 
if  much  old  metal  be  used,  with  a  pole  of  green  wood. 
-  After  the  metal  is  wholly  ^melted  it  is  kept  in  fusion  for  some  time— 
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about  half  an  hoar — in  order  that  a  thorough  ^oy  may  be  efiGQcted,  aad 
a  proper  temperature  be  reached  for  castiug. 

The  aUoy  iti  examined  for  its  oold  fracture  by  mcauB  of  specimeoa 
Ukeu  oat  of  the  furnace  in  a  atoall  ladle.  When  the  iVactuie  is  brought 
to  the  proper  yellow-red  color,  judged  by  experienoe,  and  the  heat  naa 
reached  the  proper  point,  the  bronze  is  ready  for  casting. 

For  the  first  gnu  above  quoted,  the  furnace  was  lighted  at  8  a.  m., 
the  metal  melted  at  10.25  a.  m.,  and  the  easting  made  at  11.30  a.  m.,  or 
in  3  hours  and  30  minutes  in  all. 

For  the  second  gun  the  molting  occupied  1  hour  and  50  minutes,  and 
the  metal  was  kept  in  fusion  70  minutes;  tliat  is,  the  heat  was  cast  3 
hours  in  all  from  the  time  the  fire  was  lighted. 

The  character  of  the  sample  taken  fromtbe  sinking-head  of  the  3^ia<)h 
rifle  oaating,  next  the  muzzle,  was  as  follows : 


Loodlt;, 

l'«uit7. 

Deiulty. 

The  tendency  of  bronze  to  separate  into  alloys  of  different  compo- 
sitiou  is  so  strong  that  specimens  taken  at  different  heights  in  the  mold 
exhibit  very  different  densities  and  strengths.  A  series  of  specimens 
CMt  in  the  same  sand  mold  with  the  gun  and  contiguous  to  it,  bat  8e|i< 
state  from  the  gnn-casting  proper,  showed  a  constant  decrease  of 
strwigth  from  the  cascable  to  the  sinking  head. 


ATcnge. 

1 

1 

■s 

3 

Pi 

! 
1 

! 

s 
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The  average  density  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-fonr  24-ponnder 
bronze  howitzers,  made  for  the  Navy  Department  in  1863  and  1861,  be- 
tween the  South  Boston  foundry  numbers  1417  and  1693,  was  8.722.  and 
average  tenacity  50,041  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  is  the  best  seriea 
tiie  company  has  reached.  The  averages  of  forty-flve  guns,  from  So,  434 
to  478,  inclusive,  were  density  8.653,  and  tenacity  ^,665  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

On  the  other  hand,  nine  gans  included  in  the  first  series,  and  made 
between  foundry  nnmbers  1556  and  1615,  exhibited  an  average  density 
of  8.804,  and  an  average  tenacity  of  60,610  jmunds  to  the  square  inch. 

THBEE-INCH  WROUGHT  IRON  FIELD  RIFLE. 

These  guns  wwe  manufactured  at  the  Phtsnix  Iron  Works,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  following  manner:  Boiled  staves,  f  by  |  inch  oy  ii  feetf 
long,  were  laid  up  in  the  form  of  a  barrel  on  an  arbor  which  was  placed 
in  a  lathe.  A  long  bar,  ^  by  4^  inches — a  rhomboid  in  section— was 
wound  spirally  upon  the  barrel  by  the  revolution  of  the  lathe.  Another 
bar  was  wound  apon  the  firaC,  the  spirals  running  in  an  opposite  direo- 
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tioD,  aocl  BO  on  until  five  layers  had  been  applied.  A  thia  larer  of  stAves 
was  then  hoand  upon  the  outside,  and  a  plug  driveD  into  the  breech  to 
close  it  and  to  form  the  caacable.  The  whole  was  then  heated  to  weld- 
ing, and  upset  endwise  two  inches  in  a  press,  after  which  it  was  drawn 
out  between  the  rolls  &om  4^  to  7  feet  in  length.  The  trunnions  were 
then  welded  on,  without  remoTing  the  gun  from  the  reverberatory  fiimace  j 
the  bore  was  dressed  out,  and  the  chase  reduced  to  the  proper  size  by 

turning,  the  mass  being  cylindrical  when  it  left  the 

rolls.    The  above  process  has  now  been  abandoned,  a 

cheaper  and  sounder  gun,  it  is  claimed,  being  made  as 

i\  follows :  A  sheet  of  iron  is  rolled  around  a  mandrel 

!|  into  a  cylinder,  and  drawn  down  into  a  tube  with  solid 

ill  walls.    The  bore  may  be  made  entirely  within  the  man- 

/  drel,  which  may  be  of  steel.    The  seams  in  this  case 

would  not  weaken  the  gun — indeed,  the  mere  sticking 

of  the  iron  together  would  prevent  its  uncoiUng  under 

fire.    And  the  iron  may  be  refined  before  it  is  made  into  a  gun. 

I.e»-1NCH  BREECH-LOADING  MOUNTAIN  GUN,  HOTCHKISb. 

(Plate  XXXV.) 

This  gun,  having  been  devised  especially  with  reference  to  the  mount- 
ain service,  is  made  as  light  as  practicable.  It  weighs  only  116.6  pounds, 
and  one  man  is  able  to  place  it  upon  the  back  of  a  mule.  The  weight  of 
the  carriage  being  but  220  pounds,  the  packing,  unpacking,  and  mount- 
ing of  the  gun  and  its  carriage  require  only  two  men. 
•  For  transportation  the  materiaJ  is  distributed  as  follows :  One  mule 
carries  the  piece  and  two  small  chests  containing  accessories ;  another 
mule  carries  the  carriage  and  shaft,  and  two  others  carry  the  ammuni- 
tion chests. 

The  construction  of  the  Hotchkiss  gun  is  based  upon  the  use  of  a  me- 
tallic cartridge,  by  which  the  obturation  of  the  breech  is  accomplished. 
The  extraction  of  the  cartridge  case  is  effected  automatically  by  the 
opening  of  the  breech. 

The  guu  is  made  of  Whitworth  steel,  compressed  in  the  fluid  state. 
The  mechanism  of  the  breech  consists  simply  of  a  prismatic  bolt,  with  a 
cam,  entering  a  cavity  recessed  in  the  breech.  It  is  operated  by  a  lever 
with  handles,  by  which  the  bolt  is  withdrawn,  or-the  reverse. 

As  metallic  cartridges  are  employed,  a  close  fit  of  the  breech  block  ia 
unnecessary,  and  the  bolt  is  therefore  a^usted  freely  to  its  slot,  which 
is  an  advantage  over  other  breech-loading  systems,  which  require  great 
nicety  in  the  fit  of  the  breech  mechanism  in  order  to  insure  a  perfect 
obturation. 

The  cartridge-extractor  is  a  simple  prismatic  piece  of  metal,  bearing  at 
its  forward  extremity  a  hook ;  it  is  guided  in  a  cavity  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  breech,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  piece ;  on  its  lower  face  is  fitted 
a  tenon,  which  slides  in  a  groove  cut  in  the  upx>er  face  of  the  breech- 
block. The  groove  is  straight  on  the  side  towards  the  handle,  but  curved 
at  the  other  extremity — towards*  the  opening  for  charging — so  that  in 
withdrawing  the  breech-block  the  tenon  of  the  extractor  slides  for  a  time 
in  the  straight  part  of  the  groove,  but  as  soon  as  the  block  is  so  far  with- 
drawn that  the  opening  for  charging  comes  against  the  face  of  the  cham- 
ber the  tenon  becomes  engaged  in  the  inclined  portion  of  the  groove, 
and  is  suddenly  drawn  backwards,  by  which  motion  the  empty  case  is 
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thrown  out  of  the  gun.    The  movement  of  the  breech-block  is  arrested 
by  a  stop-screw  sliding  in  a  recess  upon  the  upper  face  of  the  block. 

The  ammunition  is  composed  of  a  metallic  case  which  contains  the 
powder,  and  is  united  to  the  projectile — an  explosive  shell — by  "chok- 
ing," in  the  same  manner  as  the  cartridges  for  modern  small-arms.  The 
cartridge-case  is  of  brass ;  the  head  being  strengthened  by  cup-shaped 
reinforces.  It  is  not  primed,  but  is  ignited  by  the  ordinary  friction 
primer.  In  the  base  of  the  cartridge  is  a  valve  formed  by  the  cup  re- 
inforces; the  gas  from  the  primer  opens  the  valve,  which  closes  auto- 
matically, after  the  ignition  of  the  charge,  by  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
inside,  thereby  preventing  the  escape  of  gas  through  the  vent.  The  car- 
tridge-case can  be  re-charged,  on  an  average,  about  eight  times.  The 
projectile  is  of  a  cylindro-ogival  form,  about  3^  calibers  in  length;  it  is 
fm*nished  with  a  middle  band  of  soft  brass,  which  takes  the  rifling.  iTpon 
the  cast-iron  body  of  the  projectile  are  turned  a  number  of  grooves,  of 
little  depth  and  width,  between  which  are  narrow  and  sharp  ridges.  The 
band  covers  this  portion  of  the  projectile,  and  at  the  moment  of  firing 
the  pressure  of  the  gas  which  surrounds  the  projectile  in  the  chamber 
molds  exactly  upon  the  brass  the  corresponding  grooves  and  ridges  that 
are  on  the  cast  iron. 

This  method  of  banding  offers  the  advantage  of  securing  a  perfect 
adherence  between  the  brass  band  and  the  projectile,  and  also  permits 
regulating  with  great  nicety  the  forcing  whereby  the  friction  necessary 
to  produce  rotation  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  band  of  brass 
obviates  the  fouling  of  the  bore,  so  that  the  piece  can  be  fired  a  great 
many  times  without  any  necessity  for  using  the  sponge. 

The  shells  are  fitted  with  i)ercussion  fuses  of  the  Hotchkiss  pattern. 

PRINCIPAL  DIMENSIONS. 

Total  length inches..  45.87 

Total  length  of  bore do....  41.80 

CaUber do 1.65 

Nomber  of  helicoidal  grooves 10 

Twist  (to  the  right) inches--  49.21 

Depth  of  grooves  (uniform) do....  0. 12 

Total  weight  of  piece pounds..  116 

DIMENSIONS  OF  CARTKIDGE. 

Length  of  shell inches..  5.90 

Length  of  case do 6.02 

Total  leu^h  of  cartridge do 9. 19 

Length  of  cavity  in  shell ^ do 3. 65 

Diameter  of  cavity do....  1.02 

Diameter  of  shell  in  front  of  band do 1. 626 

Diameter  of  shell  in  rear  of  band do 1. 637 

Width  of  band do....  1.76 

Exterior  diameter  of  cartridge-case do 1.81 

CARTRIDGE. 

Weight  of  empty  shell lb.  oz..l.  10^ 

Weight  of  bursting-charge ounces..  1.76 

Weight  of  percnssion-fuse do 3.52 

Weight  of  lowled  shell lb.  oz..2. 10 

Weight  of  empty  cartridge-shell ounces. .  5. 47 

Weight  of  powder-charge  in  cartridge do 5.5 

Weijrht  of  cartridge  and  loaded  shell lbs.  oz..2. 11 

Initial  velocity feet. .1,275 
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SERVICE  OP  THE  PIECE. 

Two  cannoneers  are  sufficient  for  maneuvering  it.  The  cannoneer  on 
the  right  opens  and  closes  the  breech,  primes,  and  fires ;  the  one  on  the 
left  supplies  the  ammunition,  introduces  the  charge  into  the  bore,  and 
points. 

To  open  the  breech,  turn  the  handle  a  half  turn,  trom  right  to  left, 
and  draw  out  quickly  the  block  till  it  strikes  against  the  stop-screw. 

Loading. — The  loading  is  done  by  inseiting  the  cartridge  into  the 
chamber  and  pushing  it  forward  until  the  fiange  strikes  against  the 
extractor-hook.    After  that,  close  the  breech. 

To  close  the  breech,  execute  the  movement  for  opening  it  inversely. 

THE  HOTCHKISS  REVOLVING  CANNON. 

(Plates  XXXVin,  XXXIX.) 

THE   GENERAL   SYSTEM. 

The  Hotdikiss  revolving  cannon  cannot  be  classed  with  mitrailleuses 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  latter  term,  as  explosive  shells  are  fired 
with  the  former,  and  it  has  a  range  equal  to  that  of  field  artillery. 

The  system  of  this  gun  may  be  explained  as  follows : 

Five  barrels  group^  around  a  common  axis  are  revolved  in  front  of  a 
breech-block,  which  has  in  one  part  an  opening  to  introduce  the  car- 
tridges, and  another  through  which  to  extract  the  empty  shells. 

The  exterior  aspect  of  this  revolving  cannon  resembles  the  Gatling 
mitrailleuse,  it  being,  however,  entirely  different  in  its  interior  mecha- 
nism. The  system  is  composed  of  two  distinct  parts,  vizj  the  barrels  with 
fbeir  disks  and  shafts,  and  the  frame  and  breech  containing  the  mecha- 
nism. 

The  five  barrels,  made  of  the  finest  oil- tempered  cast-steel,  are  mounted 
around  a  common  axis  between  two  disks  on  a  central  shaft.  The  series 
of  barrels  are  placed  in  a  rectangular  frame,  which  is  attached  to  the 
breech,  the  near  end  of  the  shaft  penetrating  the  same  to  receive  the 
rotary  motion  ftom  the  driving  gear. 

The  breech  itself  is  composed  of  a  solid  cast-iron  breech-block,  weigh- 
ing 175  kilograms  (385  pounds).  This  absorbs  the  greater  part  of  5ie 
recoil.  It  has  a  door  at  the  rear  end,  which  can  be  easily  opened,  so 
that  the  mechanism  is  accessible,  and  can,  if  necessary,  be  taken  out 
and  put  in  place  in  a  few  minutes  wi£hout  the  aid  of  any  special  tools. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  this  gun  consists  in  the  barrels  remaining  still 
during  the  discharge,  so  that  there  is  no  movement  of  any  kind  to  im- 
pede the  accuracy  of  fire.  This  stop  or  lost  motion  is  obtained  by  the 
shape  of  the  driving- wonn,  which  is  so  constructed  that  the  inclined 
driving-thread  only  covers  half  of  its  circumference,  the  other  half  of 
the  thread  being  straight.  The  eftect  of  this  is,  that  the  barrels  only 
revolve  during  half  a  revolution  of  the  worm,  and  staud  still  during  the 
other'half  revolution.  The  combination  of  the  mechanism  is  so  arranged 
that  the  loading,  firing,  and  extracting  take  place  during  this  pause. 
This  feature  is  of  great  importance  for  the  accuracy  of  fire  and  the  dur- 
ability of  the  system. 

The  worm  shaft  projects  through  the  breech  on  the  right  side,  and  has 
a  crank  with  which  the  whole  system  is  moved ;  on  the  left  side  of  the 
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worm  shaft  a  small  crank  is  attached,  by  which  the  loading  and  extrac- 
tion of  the  cartridge  shells  are  effected  in  the  following  manner : 

On  the  interior  face  of  the  left  side  of  the  breech  a  cog-wheel  is 
mounted  with  two  horizontal  racks,  the  one  being  placed  above,  the 
other  under,  the  cog-wheel,  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  barrels,  so 
that  in  moving  one  of  these  racks  the  other  is  moved  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Part  of  the  lower  rack  forms  a  vertical  slot,  in  which  the 
small  crank  on  the  left  side  of  the  worm  shaft  works.  The  rotation  of 
the  latter,  consequently,  gives  an  alternating  and  opposite  movement  to 
the  two  racks,  so  that  while  the  one  is  going  forward  the  other  moves 
back  and  reciprocally. 

The  under  rack  works  the  extractor;  the  upper  one  moves  a  piston, 
which  drives  the  cartridges  into  the  barrels,  the  cartridges  being  placed 
before  the  piston,  in  the  trough,  in  which  it  moves;  and  during  the  time 
the  barrels  are  motionless  it  is  introduced  into  the  one  standing  before 
the  trough.  The  cartridge  is  not  "driven  home^  entirely,  but  its  head 
is  in  view  of  an  inclined  plane  cut  into  the  metal  of  the  breech,  on  which 
it  slides  when  it  is  moved  by  the  rotation  of  the  barrels.  This  completed 
the  introduction  of  the  cartridge  into  its  chamber.  The  piston  itself  is 
a  simple  cylinder  connected  with  the  rack,  and  running  in  a  slot  in  the 
conducting  trough. 

When  the  racks  are  in  their  extreme  positions  they  remain  still  a  mo- 
ment. This  stop  is  obtained  by  giving  the  slot  in  its  center  part  a  cir- 
cular shape  concentrically  to  the  shaft  of  the  crank.  This  is  necessary, 
because  at  the  moment  of  the  barrels  arriving  at  the  end  of  their  course 
ttte  bead  of  the  cartridge-case  becomes  engaged  in  the  hooks  of  the  ex- 
tractor, which  would  not  be  possible  if  it  were  in  motion  at  the  time. 

The  extractor  is  a  large  double  hook  at  the  end  of  the  bottom  rack ; 
it  is  very  solid,  and  its  proper  working  is  certain  under  all  circumstances. 
After  the  cartridge  is  extracted  from  the  barrel  it  strikes  against  an 
ejector,  which  pushes  it  out  of  the  extractor,  and  falls  to  the  ground 
throngh  an  opening  in  the  under  part  of  the  breech.  The  firing-pin  has 
an  elongation,  pointing  downwards,  which,  by  the  operation  of  a  spring, 
is  pressed  against  a  cam  on  the  worm,  and,  as  the  worm  rotates,  the  cam 
drives  the  firing-pin  back  and  compresses  the  spring.  The  moment  the 
firing-pin  becomes  liberated  it  strikes  the  primer  of  the  cartridge  and 
the  discharge  takes  place. 

To  obviate  the  diflflculties  of  feeding,  which  exist  in  other  systems, 
when  the  cartridges  are  piled  one  upon  the  other,  the  opening  of  the 
introducrion  trough  is  closed  by  a  little  door,  which  goes  down  by  the 
weight  of  the  cartridges,  the  first  of  which  drops  into  the  trough,  and 
then  the  piston  moving  forward,  raises  the  door,  and  allows  no  more 
cartridges  to  enter  until  the  proper  time. 

All  parts  of  the  mechanism  are  very  strong  and  durable,  and  hardly 
exceed  in  number  those  of  an  ordinary  small-arm,  there  being  besides 
tiie  group  of  barrels  thirteen  parts,  viz : 

1,  2.  The  breech-block  with  its  door  for  closing  the  rear  end. 

3,  4,  5.  The  crank-shaft,  with  its  worm  for  moving  the  barrels,  and 
small  crank  for  working  the  loader  and  extractor. 

6.  The  crank. 

7,  8.  The  firing-pin  and  spiral  spring. 

9.  The  extractor. 

10,  11.  The  loading-piston  and  rack  for  moving  it. 

12.  The  cogwheel  for  transmitting  the  movement  of  the  extractor  to 
the  loading-piston ;  and 

13.  The  door  for  regulating  the  feed  of  cartridges. 
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THE  OPEBATION  OF  THE  MECHANISM,  ETC. 

The  operation  of  the  mechauism  is  as  follows,  supposing  the  crank  to 
be  in  continual  motion : 

A  cartridge  is  placed  in  the  introduction-trough,  the  piston  pushes  it 
into  the  barrel,  the  barrels  begin  to  revolve,  and  the  cartridge  is  carried 
on  till  it  arrives  before  the  firing-pin  held  in  the  solid  part  of  the  breech, 
and  which  has  in  the  mean  time  been  retracted  by  the  action  of  the 
cam.  As  soon  as  the  cartridge  has  arrived  in  this  position  the  barrels 
cease  to  revolve,  and  the  primer  of  the  cartridge  is  struck  by  the  firing- 
pin  and  discharged;  the  revolution  of  the  barrels  begins  again,  and  the 
fired  cartridge-shell  is  carried  on  until  it  comes  to  the  extractor,  which 
in  the  mean  time  has  arrived  up  to  the  barrels,  and  the  cartridge- head 
rolls  into  it.  As  soon  as  the  head  is  laid  hold  of  by  the  extractor  the 
barrels  again  cease  to  revolve,  and  during  this  period  the  cartridge-shell 
is  withdmwn  and  dropped  to  the  ground.  During  every  stoppage  of 
the  barrels  the  gun  is  supplied  with  a  new  cartridge,  the  firing  and 
extraction  are  also  performed,  and  a  continuous  but  slow  fire  kept  up. 

Supplying  the  gun  in  this  manner  with  single  cartridges,  about  thirty 
rounds  per  minute  may  be  fired. 

Should  rapid  firing  be  required  the  gun  is  supplied  with  "feed-cases" 
containing  ten  cartridges  each.  In  this  manner  from  sixty  to  eighty 
rounds  per  minute  can  be  fired,  with  only  thr^  men  to  work  the  guns, 
viz,  one  man  to  train  the  gun  and  revolve  the  crank,  one  man  to  place 
the  "feed-cases"  containing  the  cartridges  into  the  "f6ed- trough,''  and 
a  third  at  the  ammunition  chest  to  charge  the  "feed-cases"  and  to  hand 
them  to  the  loader. 

Attached  to  the  frame  is  a  "  turn-table,"  which  connects  the  cannon 
to  the  "trunnion  saddle,"  arranged  in  such  manner  that  without  dis- 
placing the  carriage  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  motion,  as  well  as  of 
elevation,  may  be  given  to  the  gun.  Thus  the  gun  is  made  to  sweep 
horizontally,  by  ac^ustment,  between  each  single  shot,  or  during  rapid 
discharge. 

Principal  dimetmon8f  and  weights,  ^c,  of  the  gun. 

Caliber inches..  1.45 

Total  length  of  bore do..-.  50.236 

Length  ot  rifling do 44. 882 

Rifling,  one  turn  in do....  49.212 

Twist  and  depth  of  grooves  uniform. 

Number  of  grooves 12 

Width  of  lands do....  0.098 

Depth  of  grooves do.,...  0.019 

Number  of  barrels 5 

Diameter  of  barrel  over  the  powder  chamber do....  3.464 

Diameter  of  barrel  at  the  mnzzle do 2.440 

Weight  of  each  barrel pounds..  77. 166 

Radius  of  sights inches..  27.047 

Vertical   distance  of  the   line   of  sight  from   the   common   axis  of  the 

barrels • inches..  2.0866 

Horizontal  distance  of  the  line  of  sight  from   the  common  axis  of  the 

barrels inches..  6.496 

Weight  of  gun pounds..  1047. :^5 

Total  weight  of  gun  with  traversing  apparatus do 1157.48 

HOTCHKISS   REVOLVING   CANNON,   LIGHT  FIELD   MODEL,  CALIBER  1.45 

INCHES. 

This  gun  differs  from  the  one  previously  described  -in  minor  details 
only,  the  construction  being  the  same ;  the  gun  is  lighter  and  the  bar- 
rels are  shorter. 
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The  ammunition  used  with  this  gun  is  also  lighter  and  shorter  than 
that  used  with  the  heavier  model,  but  alike  in  all  other  respects. 
The  principal  weights  and  dimensions  are : 

Total  leiu^th  of  bore inchea..  29.125 

Weight  o?  gun pounds..  495 

Charxe ounces..  2.63 

Weight  of  cartridge,  complete do....  21.54 

Length  of  cartridge,  complete inches. .  6.57 

GATLINO  GUNS. 

Plates  XXXVI,  XXXVII. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  Gratling  gun  consists  of  a  number  of  very  simple  breech-loading 
rifled  barrels  grouped  around  and  revolving  about  a  shaft  to  which  they 
are  parallel.  These  barrels  are  loaded  and  fired  while  revolving,  the 
empty  cartridge-shells  being  ejected  in  continuous  succession.  Each 
barrel  is  fired  only  once  in  a  revolution,,but  as  many  shots  are  delivered 
during  that  time  as  there  are  barrels,  so  that  the  ten-barrel  Oatling  gun 
fires  ten  times  in  one  revolution  of  the  group  of  barrels.  The  action  of 
each  part  is  therefore  deliberate ;  while  collectively  the  discharges  are  fre- 
quent. The  working  of  the  gun  is  simple.  One  man  places  one  end  of 
a  feed-case  full  of  cartridges  into  a  hopper  at  the  top  of  the  gun,  while 
another  man  turns  a  crank  by  which  the  gun  is  revolved.  As  soon  as 
the  supply  of  cartridges  in  one  feed-case  is  exhausted  another  case  may 
be  substituted  without  interrupting  the  revolution  or  the  succession  of 
discharges.  The  number  of  barrels  composing  the  gun  as  originally  made 
were  ten.  The  bore  of  each  barrel  extends  through  from  end  to  end,  and 
the  breech  is  chambered  to  receive  a  flanged  center-fire  metallic  case  cart- 
ridge. The  breech  ends  of  all  the  barrels  are  firmly  screwed  into  a  disk 
or  rear  barrel-plate,  which  is  fastened  to  the  shaft,  and  the  muzzles  pass 
through  another  similar  disk,  called /roTi^  barrel-plate^  on  the  same  shaft. 
The  ,shaft  is  cousiderably  longer  than  the  barrels,  and  projects  beyond 
the  muzzles,  and  extends  backward  for  some  distance  behind  the  breeches 
of  the  barrels. 

Directly  behind  the  open  barrels  a  cylinder  of  metal,  called  a  carrier- 
block,  is  fastened  to  the  shaft,  and  in  the  exterior  surface  of  this  carrier- 
block  ten  semi-cylindrical  channels  are  cut,  which  form  trough-like  ex- 
tensions of  the  cartridge-chambers  of  the  barrels  to  the  rear,  and  are 
designed  to  receive  and  guide  the  cartridges  while  they  are  thrust  into 
the  barrels,  and  to  guide  the  empty  cases  while  they  are  withdrawn. 
Behind  the  carrier-block  the  shaft  carries  another  cylinder,  called  the 
lock-cylinder  J  in  which  ten  guide-grooves  are  formed,  which  are  parallel 
to  the  barrels,  and  in  which  slide  ten  long  breech-plugs  or  locks,  by  which 
the  cartridges  are  thrust  into  the  barrels,  and  which  close  tlie  barrels 
and  resist  the  reaction  of  the  charges  when  they  are  fired.  Each  plug 
or  lock  contains  a  spiral  mainspring  acting  on  a  firing-pin,  by  which  the 
charge  is  fired,  so  that  the  plug  performs  all  the  functions  of  a  gun-lock 
as  well  as  of  a  breech -plug.  The  shaft  to  which  the  group  of  barrels 
and  both  the  carrier-block  and  the  lock-cylinder  are  rigidly  attached  is 
free  to  turn  on  its  axis,  the  front  end  being  joarnaled  in  the  front  part 
of  the  frame  and  the  rear  end  in  a  diaphragm  in  the  breech-casing.  The 
breech-casing  extends  to  the  rear  far  enough  to  contain  not  only  the 
diaphragm  through  which  the  main  shaft  is  journaled,  but  also  to  form 
in  the  rear  of  the  diaphragm  a  cover  for  the  gearing  by  which  the  shaft 
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is  revolved.  This  mechanism  or  gearing  consists  simply  of  a  toothed 
wheel  fastened  to  the  shaft  and  worked  by  an  endless  screw  on  a  small 
axle  which  passes  transversely  through  the  case  at  right  angles  to  the 
shaft,  and  is  furnished  outside  the  case  with  a  haudcrank.  A  cascabel 
plate  closes  the  end  of  the  plate. 

Each  lock  carries  a  hooked  extractor,  which  snaps  over  and  engages 
the  caitridge-flange  when  the  lock  is  pushed  forward,  and  which,  when 
the  lock  retreats,  withdraws  and  ejects  the  empty  case.  The  cartridge- 
carrier  block  is  covered  above  the  frame  by  a  semi-cylindrical  shell, 
which  is  provided  at  the  top  with  an  oi)eiiing  of  suitable  size  and  shape 
to  permit  a  single  cartridge  to  fall  through  it  into  one  of  the  channels 
of  the  carrier-block  whi<'h  it  overlies.  Tliere  is  a  trough  extending  up- 
ward from  this  oi>ening  and  forming  a  hopper,  in  which  a  straight  feed- 
case  can  be  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  containing  a  number  of  car- 
tridges lying  lengthwise  across  the  case,  one  above  another.  Beneath 
the  carrier  block  everything  is  open  so  as  to  allow  the  cartridges  or 
shells  which  are  withdrawn  by  the  extractors  from  the  barrels  to  fall 
to  the  ground.  Within  the  cylindrical  breech-case  attached  to  the 
frame  a  heavy  ring  not  quite  the  length  of  tlie  lock-cylinder  is  fastened 
to  the  case  and  diaphragm,  which  nearly  fills  the  space  between  the 
inside  of  the  case  and  the  cylinder.  Portions  of  the  inside  of  this  ring 
are  so  cut  away  a«  to  leav^e  a  truncated,  wedge-shaped,  annular  or 
spiral  cam  projecting  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ring,  having  two 
helicoidal  edges  inclined  to  each  other  and  united  by  a  short,  flat  plane. 
Against  these  edges  the  rear  ends  of  the  locks  continually  bear,  there 
being  room  enough  for  the  locks  to  lie  loo»ely  within  the  parts  of  the 
ring  which  are  cut  away.  The  ajwix  of  the  wedge-shaped  cam  points  to 
the  barrels.  Each  lock  is  held  back  against  the  cam  by  a  lug  or  horn 
projecting  laterally  from  the  end  of  the  lock  and  entering  a  groove 
formed  at  the  base  of  the  cam,  in  the  thin  part  of  the  ring. 

The  shape  and  position  of  the  cam  and  grooves  may  be  better  under- 
stood by  reference  to  the  diagram,  which  shows  the  cam-ring  as  it  would 
appear  if  cut  open  and  spread  out  flat,  the  lines  A  and  0  being  the 
development  of  the  edges  of  the  helicoidal  cam  surfaces,  B  that  ofc  the 
plane  surface  connecting  these,  and  a  and  c  the  grooves  for  holding  and 
drawing  back  the  locks.  The  ten  locks  are  shown  in  their  relative  posi- 
tions abutting  against  the  cam  surfaces,  six  of  them  being  shown  in 
section. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  points  of  the  firing-pins  n  protrude  beyond 
tbe  front  of  the  locks  while  the  other  ends  project  from  the  rear,  where 
they  are  fashioned  into  knobs,  by  which  the  firing-pins  are  drawn  back- 
ward while  passing  through  the  groove  in  the  rib  I). 

The  diagram  shows  that  the  distance  of  the  apex  B  of  the  cam  from 
the  ends  of  the  bairels  is  such  that  the  locks  exactly  fill  the  space  so 
that  each  lock  there  forms  an  abutment  which  closes  the  breech  of  its 
barrel  and  abuts  against  the  apex  of  the  cam,  which  serves  to  resist 
the  recoil  of  the  lock  when  the  charge  is  fired. 

The  position  of  the  cam  relatively  to  the  cartridge-hojiper  is  such  that 
each  lock  is  drawn  backward  to  its  full  extent  when  it  passes  the  hop- 
per, so  that  the  cartridges  may  fall  into  the  carrier  in  front  of  the  locks. 
The  explosion  of  each  cartridge  takes  place  as  its  proper  lock  passes 
over  the  flat  apex  of  the  cam  which  resists  the  recoil. 

The  firing-pin  is  drawn  back  by  the  head  at  its  rear  end  engaging  with 
a  flat  rib  located  inside  of  the  cam,  as  shown  on  the  diagram  at  D.  This 
rib  restrains  the  firing-pin  from  moving  forward,  while  the  forward 
movement  of  the  body  of  the  lock  continues ;  the  spiral  mainspring  is 
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compressed  until  the  revolution  carries  the  firing-pin  head  beyond  the 
end  of  the  cocking-rib,  when  the  firing-pin  will  spring  forward  and  strike 
with  its  point  the  center  of  the  cartridge-head  and  explode  the  charge. 
The  point  in  the  revolution  at  which  the  barrels  are  discharged  is  below 
and  at  one  side  of  the  axis.  The  diagram  shows  the  ten  locks  each  in  a 
different  part  of  its  cycle  of  action.  At  I  the  cai^tridge  has  just  dropped 
in  front  of  the  lock  5  at  II  it  has  been  pushed  forward  somewhat  5  at  III 
the  point  of  the  cartridge  has  entered  the  barrel  j  at  IV  it  is  pushed 
nearly  home,  and  the  hc^  of  the  firing-pin  is  retained  by  the  cocking- 
rib  II,  the  mainspring  being  partly  compressed;  at  V  the  lock  has 
reachwl  the  flat  part  of  the  cam,  the  cartridge  is  pushed  quite  home,  and 
the  mainspring  has  been  fully  compressed  by  the  retention  of  the  firing- 
pin  by  the  cocking-rib,  the  end  of  which  is  just  reached  by  the  firing-pin 
which  is  about  being  released ;  at  YI  the  firing-pin  having  been  released 
has  sprung  forward  and  exploded  the  cartridge,  the  end  of  the  lock  be- 
ing firmly  braced  against  the  flat  surface  B  of  the  cam ;  at  VII  the  lock 
ha«  commenced  to  retreat,  and  at  VIII  it  has  partially  withdrawn  the 
empty  cartridge-shell  from  the  barrel ;  at  EX  it  has  completely  extracted 
the  shell,  which  is  falling  away  from  the  gun  ;  at  X  the  lock  is  fully 
drawn  back  and  is  about  to  pass  again  into  iS  first  position.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  ten- barrel  gun  one  revolution  of  the  barrels  corresponds 
to  one  revolution  of  the  locks  and  delivers  ten  shots,  a  process  which  is 
repeated  continuously  so  long  as  the  crank  is  turned  and  the  cartridges 
supplied.  The  gun  can  be  unloaded  of  any  cartridges  not  fired  by  re- 
moving the  feed-case,  opening  the  hopper,  and  reversing  the  motion  of 
the  crank.  In  the  new  model  the  mechanism  of  the  locks  has  been 
greatly  strengthened,  as  well  as  otherwise  improved,  and  there  are 
means  provid^  for  their  insertion  and  removal  without  taking  off  the 
cascabel-plate.  These  means  consist  of  the  perforation  of  the  covering 
and  back  diaphragm  in  the  outer  casing,  and  by  the  closure  of  the 
ai)ertures  through  both  these  plates  by  a  single  removable  ping,  as 
shown  above  the  knob  of  the  cascabel.  Tne  absence  of  one  or  more 
locks  does  not  affect  the  working  of  the  gun  except  to  diminish  the 
intensity  of  fire  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  locks  removed. 

For  each  lock  removed,  however,  one  unexploded  cartridge  falls  to 
the  ground  at  each  revolution  of  the  gun.  The  gun  is  incased  in  a  frame 
which  has  trunnions,  and  is  mounted  in  the  ordinary  way,  like  a  field- 
piece.  The  screw  for  elevating  and  depressing  the  breech  works  in  a 
nut  attached  to  the  trail  of  the  carriage  in  the  usual  way.  An  automatic 
traversing  apparatus  is  applied,  by  which  a  limited  angular  movement 
in  a  horizontal  plane  may  be  given  to  the  gun,  as  follows  :  A  cylinder 
having  a  cam-groove  in  its  periphery  is  applied  to  the  crank -axle,  and 
the  end  of  a  cylindrical  pin  enters  this  groove.  The  cylindrical  pin  is 
attached  to  an  arm  which  is  connected  to  the  elevating-screw ;  when 
the  crank  is  turned  the  cam-groove  travels  back  and  forth  on  the  cylin- 
drical pin,  swinging  the  gun  from  side  to  side  through  a  sector  of  three 
degrees.  The  pin  may  t^,  thrown  out  of  gear  with  the  cylinder  and  the 
gun  be  fired  without  swinging.  The  sector,  covered  automatically  by 
the  traverser,  may  be  changed  about  five  degrees  on  each  side  without 
moving  the  trail  or  suspending  the  firing. 

Straight  feed-ca^es. — ^The  cases  which  contain  the  cartridges,  and 
which  are  applied  to  the  hopper  when  it  is  desired  to  feed  the  gun,  are 
long,  narrow  boxes  of  sheet-tin,  reinforced  by  gun  metal,  open  only  at 
the  lower  ends.  The  cross-section  of  the  case  is  trapezoidal,  the  edge 
next  to  which  the  heads  lie  being  wider  than  the  cartridge-heads,  while 
that  which  receives  the  points  of  the  balls  is  of  the  width  of  the  balU 
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This  form  enables  all  the  cartridges  in  the  case  to  assume  a  horizontal 
XK)sition,  because  the  heads  of  the  contiguous  cartridges  have  room  to 
roll  over  slightly,  so  as  to  lie  partly  alongside  of  each  other,  while  the 
ball-ends  are  kept  vertically  over  each  other.  Above  the  cartridges  in 
the  case  is  a  weight  which  can  be  moved  up  and  down  by  a  thumb- 
piece.  By  the  action  of  the  hand  pressing  on  the  thumb-piece  any  de- 
sired pressure,  regulating  the  uniformity  of  feed,  can  be  given  to  the  car- 
tridges. Each  straight  reed-case  contains  forty  cartridges.  The  supply 
of  cartridges  to  the  gun  may  also  be  made  by  what  is  called  the  ^'feed- 
drum.'' 

The  improvements  in  the  gun  intended  for  service  with  cavalry  con- 
sist in  a  change  of  the  position  and  attachment  of  the  crank  from  the 
side  to  the  rear,  greatly  facilitating  and  increasing  the  speed  of  revolu- 
tion of  the  gun  and  rapidity  of  its  fire ;  the  feed-cases  are  entered  more 
readily  to  the  receiver^  and  stand  vertically,  thus  insuring  a  direct  fall 
and  feed  of  the  metallic  cases ;  the  exterior  form  of  the  receivers  admits 
of  reversing  the  motion  of  the  crank  without  danger  of  jamming  the 
cases.  All  the  working  parts,  as  well  as  the  barrels,  are  incased  in 
bronze,  affording  better  protection  from  dust  and  dirt  to  the  gun.  It  is 
lighter  and  of  less  expensive  construction  and  more  compact  in  appear- 
ance. An  automatic  device  attached  to  the  breech  of  this  gun  gives  a 
traversing  motion  through  a  small  angle,  which  can  be  set  to  suit  range 
and  circumstances  of  fire  and  is  worked  by  the  crank  operating  the 
gun.  The  increased  rapidity  of  fire  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  old 
model  ten-barreled  gun,  and  its  accuracy  is  by  no  means  impaired. 

A  new  model  Gh^tling  gun  is  mounted  on  a  cast-iron  turn-table,  the 
shaft  of  which  fits  a  hole  in  the  bed-plate  of  the  carriage  or  tripod.  It 
is  provided  with  a  long  lever  working  through  a  stirrup  attached  to  the 
casing,  to  which  is  attached  a  sliding  wedge.  By  releasing  a  set-screw 
and  pressing  the  handle  the  wedge  is  released,  and  any  elevations  to 
150  and  depressions  to  30^  given ;  a  flat  spring  under  the  handle  holds 
the  wedge  in  place.  The  gun  is  traversed  by  turning  the  handle  and 
held  in  position  by  a  clamp-screw. 

The  cascabelnut  is  provided  with  a  set-spring,  by  means  of  which  the 
space  for  heads  of  cartridges  is  increased  or  diminished  for  variable 
thicknesses  in  flanges  of  cartridges. 

}f eights  of  the  Galling  \Q-harrel  guns. 

Pounds. 

l-inch  caliber 650 

0.50  iiieh  ;  0.45  inch  caliber,  with  loug  barrel 200 

Same  calibers  with  short  barrels 135 

THE  12.25-lNCH  MUZZLE-LOADING  RIFLE.— EXPERIMENTAL. 

Plate  XL,  Figs.  1  and  2. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  GUN. 

The  cast-iron  body  or  casing  of  the  gun  hsis  the  same  dimensions,  ex- 
ternally, as  those  adopted  for  a  12-inch  cast-iron  rifle,  model  of  1874. 
(See  Eeport  of  Chief  of  Ordnance,  1877.) 

The  details  of  the  coiled  wrought-iron  tube  conform  in  the  general 
plan  of  its  construction  to  the  8-inch  converted  rifle,  wrought-iron  lined, 
a  full  description  of  which  has  been  given  previously.  Four  securing- 
pins  are  used  to  prevent  the  tube  working  in  the  casing. 
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RIFLING. 

The  rifling  consists  of  21  lands  and  grooves,  each  of  equal  width. 

Width  of  lands  and  grooves 0.9163  inch. 

Depth  of  grooves 0.09     inch. 

Twist  anifonuy  one  turn  in  70  feet. 

The  full  depth  of  the  rifling  stops  at  a  point  20  inches  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bore,  and  the  grooves  are  terminated  with  a  uniform  bevel  2 
inches  in  length. 

VENTING. 

The  vent  is  located  parallel  to  the  vertical  plane  through  the  axis  of 
the  bore  and  3  inches  to  the  left.  It  enters  the  bore  at  9.5  inches  from 
the  bottom. 

FABRICATION. 

The  tube  was  manufactured  at  the  works  of  Sir  William  Armstrong 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England.  It  is  of  coiled  wrought  iron,  and 
made  upon  the  same  plan  as  those  used  in  the  conversion  of  the  10-inch 
Bodman  smoothbores  into  8-inch  rifles.  It  was  bored  up  to  an  interior 
diameter  of  12.227  inches,  in  order  to  remove  a  defect  found  in  the  bore 
while  in  progress  of  manufacture. 

The  diameter  and  length  of  tube  when  received  were  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  prescribed  finished  dimensions.  It  was  subjected  with 
satisfactory  results  to  a  water-proof  of  375  pounds  per  square  inch, 
and  a  careful  inspection  failed  to  discover  any  flaws  or  defects  in  its 
construction. 

The  casing  was  manufactured  and  the  gun  finished  at  the  South 
Boston  foundry. 

The  gun-casing  was  cast  on  the  Eodman  plan,  and  cx>oled  from  the 
interior  by  a  current  of  water.  The  pattern  and  flask  for  the  mold  were 
ihe  same  that  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Thompson  12-inch 
breech-loading  rifle.  These  were  altered  to  conform  to  the  different 
exterior  dimensions,  and  a  muzzle-section  30  inches  long  was  added  to 
give  the  additional  length  required.  A  new  core-barrel  was  provided 
on  account  of  the  increased  diameter  of  the  bore  over  the  Thompson 
gun-casing. 

FURNACES  AND  IRON. 

The  ordnance  foundry  in  which  the  gun-casing  was  cast  contains 
three  reverberatory  furnaces,  all  of  which  were  charged  to  their  full 
capacity.    The  grades  and  quantities  of  iron  employed  were  as  follows: 

Ponndi. 

No.  1  Dover  pig  iron 22,500 

No.  2  Dover  pig  iron ••.... 22, 500 

No.  3  Dover  pig  iron 22,500 

No.  1  Muirkirk  pig  iron 22,500 

No.  2  Muirkirk  pig  iron 22,500 

No.  3  Mnirkirk  pig  iron 22,500 

Remelted  Dover  and  Muirkirk • 47,400 

Total 182,400 

Each  furnace  was  charged  with  equal  weights  of  the  different  grades. 

GUN-PIT  AND  FLASK. 

The  gun-pit  in  which  the  casing  was  cast  is  11  feet  in  diameter  and 
22  feet  in  depth.    The  flask,  when  in  the  pit,  extended  about  7  feet 
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above  the  top.  To  conduct  the  metal  from  the  furnaces  to  the  flask  the 
tap-hole  of  each  furnace  was  connected  by  a  runner  with  a  common 
reservoir  or  basin  for  mixing  the  charge ;  thence  two  runners  extended 
to  tiie  flask,  connecting  with  side  runners  on  opposite  sides  and  at 
points  about  4  feet  8  inches  from  the  top,  which  was  as  high  as  the  flow 
of  metal  from  the  furnaces  could  reach.  To  fill  the  flask  above  this 
height,  it  was  arranged  that  a  portion  of  the  charge  of  one  of  the  fur- 
naces should  be  drawn  off  into  ladles  to  be  poured  m  at  the  top. 

CASTING. 

The  flres  were  kindled  in  furnaces  l^os.  2  and  3  at  3.30  a.  m.,  and  in 
ISo.  1  at  4  a.  m..  May  30, 1877.  The  metal  was  down  in  all  the  furnaces 
by  12.30  p.  m.,  though  No.  1  preceded  the  others  by  fully  half  an  hour, 
on  account  of  being  more  advantageously  located  for  feeding  the  fires. 
Tests  of  the  metal  in  fusion  were  made  at  various  intervals.  At  4.40  p. 
m.  it  was  found  to  be  in  proper  condition  in  all  the  furnaces,  and  they 
were  tapped  simultaneously.  In  15  minutes  the  mold  was  filled  to  the 
lev^  of  tihe  runners  from  the  basin.  The  flow  of  metal  from  the  furnaces 
was  then  stopped,  and  the  connecting  apertures  closed.  Two  large 
ladles  of  metal^  which  had  meanwhile  been  drawn  from  one  of  the  fur- 
naces, were  quickly  poured  in  at  the  top  of  the  flask,  which  filled  Mt  to 
within  20  inches  of  the  surface.  The  remaining  space  was  filled  by  add- 
ing three  small  ladles  of  metaU  the  last  one  being  poured  at  5.45  p.  m. 
It  was  found,  however,  the  next  morning,  that  thef  surface  of  the  cast- 
ing had  sunk  several  inches  during  the  night,  and  more  metal  was  then 
added. 

COOLING. 

The  water  was  let  into  the  core  barrel  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
furnaces  were  tapped,  and  circulated  for  42  minutes  at  the  rate  of  60 
gallons  per  minute.  It  was  then  diminished  to  36  gallons  per  minute, 
at  which  rate  the  circulation  was  continued  until  shut  off  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  withdrawing  the  core  barrel.  Fires  were  lighted  in  the  pit  at  6 
o'clock  p.  m.,  and  were  kept  burning  for  about  60  hours.  The  flow  of 
water  was  stopped  24  hours  after  casting,  and  the  core  barrel  removed. 
The  water  was  then  injected  into  the  gun,  and  after  a  short  interval  the 
rate  of  circulation  was  flxed  at  26  gallons  per  minute,  and  continued 
until  118^  hours  after  casting,  when  it  was  shut  off,  excepting  a  small 
stream  of  half  a  gallon  per  minute,  which  was  allowed  to  circulate  for 
14^  hours  longer.  The  details  of  the  cooling  are  given  in  the  ''  statement 
of  fiibrication  »  (Table  No.  1). 

TURNING  AND  BORING. 

When  the  gun  had  become  thoroughly  cooled  the  flask  was  removed, 
and  the  outside  cleaned  of  as  much  of  the  scale  as  came  offreadily.  The 
hoisting  from  the  pit  was  attended  with  some  delay  and  difficulty,  as 
the  foundry  cranes  were  too  light  for  the  purpose,  and  additional  hoist- 
ing machinery  had  to  be  erected  temporarily.  It  was  finally  accom- 
plished on  the  twelfth  day  after  casting,  and  the  gun  was  lowered  upon 
skids  aloiigside  the  pit.  The  remainder  of  the  scale  was  chipped  off 
from  the  exterior,  and  the  bore  was  cleaned,  as  far  as  practicable,  after 
being  treated  with  a  solution  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  soften  the  scale. 
The  gun  was  then  transferred  to  the  machine  shop,  and  placed  in  the 
heading  lathe.  While  in  this  machine  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  super- 
fluous metal  of  the  chase  was  removed  by  cutting  in  at  short  intervals  to 
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within  2  or  3.  iucbes  of  the  required  dit^meter,  and  then  breaking  out  the 
mtervening  riuga  with  chisel  and  hammer.  A  ring  for  testing  purposes, 
3j  inches  thick,  was  cut  next  to  the  muzzle,  and,  as  soon  as  work  upon 
the  chase  was  sufficiently  advanced,  was  detached,  together  with  the 
^king  head. 

The  gun  was  next  transferred  to  a  boring-lathe,  where  the  operations 
of  boring  and  turning  could  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  In  this  ma- 
chine the  bore  was  fiBisbed  for  the  reception  of  the  tube  and  the  ex- 
terior, with  the  exception  of  the  trunnion  section  and  the  extremity  of 
the  breech,  turned  down  to  the  prescribed  dimensions. 

A  careful  inspection  at  this  stage  of  the  work  showed  the  bore  to  be 
smooth  and  free  from  flaws,  and  no  defects  of  importance  were  found  on 
the  exterior. 

Measurements  with  the  star- gauge  showed  a  diameterof  bore  varying 
only  from  19.494  to  19.496  inches,  and  the  eccentricity  nowhere  exceeded 
0.002  inch. 

The  straightijiess  of  the  bpre  was  verified  by  a  cylinder-gauge  60  inches 
in  length  and  19.49  inches  iu  diameter,  which  was  inserted  to  the  bottom 
and  withdrawn  without  difficulty.  To  finish  the  trunnion  section  of  the 
exterior  the  casing  was  placed  in  a  trunnion-lathe  and  the  trunnions 
turned  down  to  their  proper  dimensions,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
excess  of  metal  between  was  removed  by  a  planing-machine  working 
at  the  same  time.  The  sight-seat  and  rimbases  were  next  finished  by 
chipping  off  the  sui*plus  metal  by  hand  and  filing  down,  and  an  indica- 
tor-hole for  the  gas-escape  was  bored  near  the  breech. 

As  soon  as  the  diameter  of  bore  of  the  casing  was  determined  the 
tube  was  phiced  in  a  lathe  and  the  exterior  finish^  to  a  diameter  vary- 
ing uniformly  jfrom  19.488  inches  near  the  breech  to  19.483  inches  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  muzzle,  thereby  allowing  a  play  between  tube  and  casing 
varying  from  0.007  to  0.013  inches. 

The  tube  now  being  ready  for  insertion,  the  casing  was  placed  in  posi- 
tion upon  two  lathe-beds,  with  the  muzzle  slightly  elevated.  The  tube 
was  suspended  by  slings  to  a  truck-crane,  and,  having  been  thoroughly 
oiled  and  the  breech  smeared  with  red  lead,  was  swung  in  front  of  the 
casing  and  inserted  as  far  as  the  slings  would  permit.  These  were  then 
shifted  forward  by  changing  the  position  of  the  crane,  and  the  tube  was 
allowed  to  slide  gradually  down  until  it  reached  the  bottom.  No  diffi- 
culties on  account  of  sticking  or  binding  were  encountered.  The  tube 
was  then  withdrawn,  and  the  operation  of  insertion  repeated  until  by 
filing  the  bottom  of  the  tube  a  thorough  contact  was  secured  between  it 
and  the  bottom  of  the  bore  of  the  casing.  After  this  had  been  accom- 
pUsihed  the  tube  was  placed  in  the  rifling-machine  and  rifled.  It  was 
then  finally  inserted,  and  the  muzzle-collar,  which  had  been  finished  in 
the  mean  time,  wa«  fitted  and  screwed  home. 

The  gun  now  being  assembled,  it  was  placed  in  tlie  heading-lathe  and 
the  muzzle  faced ;  holes  were  drilled  for  the  vent-piece  and  securing- 
pins,  which  were  inserted  in  their  places. 

Finally,  tlie  breech-square,  which  had  been  left  at  the  breech  for  hand- 
ling the  gun  in  the  lathe,  was  turned  down  until  it  could  be  broken  off, 
which  was  done  by  blows  from  a  sledge-hammer,  and  the  breech  was 
finished  b}^  chipping  off  the  remainder  of  the  surplus  metal  by  hand. 

TESTS. 

The  ring  taken  from  next  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  was  tested  for  initial 
tension,  and  specimens  were  afterwards  taken  out  for  ascertaining  the 
tenacity  and  density  of  the  metal.    The  results  are  given  in  Table  No.  1. 
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The  metal  of  the  ring  in  several  places  was  quite  spon^,  indicating 
an  insufficient  length  and  weight  of  sinking-head,  and  considerable  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  on  this  account  in  securing  suitable  specimens 
for  the  test.  The  ring  was  taken  from  that  part  of  the  casting  where 
the  metal  was  poured  in  from  ladles  (and  consequently  was  somewhat 
cooled).  It  is  not  certain,  therefore,  that  the  specimens  taken  from  it 
correctly  indicate  the  physical  properties  of  the  metal  in  the  gun  which 
came  direct  from  the  furnaces.  An  outside  specnmen,  taken  from  the 
gun  19  inches  from  the  muzzle,  was  tested,  and  gave  results  matclrially 
different  from  specimens  taken  from  the  ring.    (See  Table  No.  1.) 

INSPECTION. 

The  inspection  made  at  various  times  during  the  progress  of  the 
construction  showed  the  workmanship  of  the  gun  to  be  satisfactory 
throughout. 

The  gun  when  finished  (December  21, 1877)  was  sent  to  the  proving- 
ground  at  Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.,  for  proof  and  trial. 

Principal  dimen9ion$. 

Diameter  at  muzzle inches..  27.55 

Diameter  at  18  inches  from  mnzzle do 27.55 

Diameter  at  38  inches  from  muzzle do....  27.70 

Diameter  at  58  inches  from  muzzle do 29.38 

Diameter  at  78  inches  from  muzzle do 31.78 

Diameter  at  98  inches  from  muzzle do....  34.63 

Diameter  at  118  inches  from  muzzle do 38.48 

Diamet^^r  at  138  inches  from  muzzle do....  42.68 

Diameter  at  158  inches  from  muzzle do 47. 08 

Diameter  at  178  inches  from  mnzzle do....  50.93 

Diameter  at  198  inches  from  muzzle do ... .  53, 78 

Diameter  (maximum)  at  218  inches  from  muzzle do 55 

Diameter  at  breech do....  47. 16 

Diameter  at  neck do 41.60 

Diameter  of  trunnions : 

Right do....  15 

Left do....  15 

Diameter  of  rimbases : 

Riffht do....  17 

Left do 17 

Total  length  of  gun do 262.92 

Length  of  trunnions : 

Right do....  6.31 

Left do....  6.32 

Distance  between  rimbases do 55.09 

Distance  from  axis  of  trunnions  to  face  of  muzzle do....  167.67 

Distance  from  axis  of  trunnions  to  rear  of  breech do....  95.25 

Distance  of  axis  of  trunnions  frt)m  axis  of  bore .....do .  005- 

Total  length  of  tube do....  232.12 

Total  length  of  bore  of  casing do....  232. 12 

Maximum  eccentricity  of  bore  of  casing do....  .002 

Length  of  B  tube do 59.86 

Depth  of  wrought-iron  cup  at  bottom  of  tube do 5.07 

Thickness  at  bottom  of  wrought-iron  cup do 5 

(  19  486 
Diameter  of  finished  tube  from  bottom  to  60  inches do <  19*488 

Diameter  of  bore  of  casing  from  bottom  to  60  inches do J  ig  .gi. 

Corresponding  play do....  .009 

Diameter  of  finished  tube  from  60  inches  from  bottom  to  muzzle  ..  .do ....      <  .g*  Jug 

Diameter  of  bore  of  casing  from  60  inches  from  bottom  to  mnzzle. .  do J  }q'  IxJ 

Corresponding  play do .013 

Length  of  neck  of  tube  under  mnzzle-coTlar • do 6.96 
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Length  of  inazzle-collar inches..  6.96 

Length  of  recess  in  casing do 7.42 

Length  of  screw  on  mozzle-collar do 4. 875 

Length  of  screw  on  recess  in  casing do 4.75 

Excess  in  length  of  screw  on  collar  over  that  on  recess do .  125 

Diameter  of  tnbe  over  neck do 16.506 

Interior  diameter  of  muzzle-collar do....  16.51 

Corresponding  play do .004 

Diameter  of  muzzle-collar  across  threads do 19.992 

Diameter  of  recess  on  casing do 19.999 

Play  between  collar  and  casing do .007 

Thickness  of  collar do 1.741 

Pitch  of  thread  on  collar do.,..  .75 

fiadinsof  curve  at  bottom  of  bore  of  casing do....  2. 18 

Radius  of  curve  at  bottom  of  tube do 2. 25 

Diameter  of  gas-channel  through  casing do .23 

Distance  of  interior  orifice  below  axis  of  bore do 7.06 

Distance  of  exterior  orifice  from  tangent  to  bottom  of  gun do 18. 16 

Length  of  bore  of  A  tube do 227.11 

Length  of  rifled  portion  of  tube do....  206.90 

Sin  Qtyy 
12  247 

Width  of  ffrooves do .916 

Width  of  lands ^ do....  .9166 

Depth  of  grooves do .091 

Pitch  of  nfling feet...  70 

Diameter  of  vent inches..  .2 

Diameter  of  vent-bushing do 1 

Axis  of  vent  from  bottom  of  bore do....  9.2 

Axis  of  vent  from  vertical  plane  through  axis  of  bore do 3. 15 

Len^h  of  securing-pins : 

No.  1 do....  5.06 

No.  2 do 5.55 

No.  3 do....  9.52 

No.  4 do....  11.68 

Diameter  of  securing-pins : 

No.  1 do 1.504 

No.  2 do 1.50 

No.  3 do....  2 

No.  4 dp 2 

Distance  of  securing-pin  from  muzzle : 

No.  1 do....  28.08 

No.  2 do....  48.05 

No.  3 do....  105.58 

No.  4 do.-..  128.84 

Weight  of  gun pounds..  89,350 

Counter  preponderance do 51 

Foundry  hiaiory  of  the  12.25-tiu;^  muzzle-loading  rifle,  manufactured  at  the  South  Boston 

foundry,  Boston,  Mass, 

CHARGE  OF  METAL. 


Fumacoa. 


Grade  of  iron. 


No.l. 


IRON  USED.  Vbi.     I     lb». 

Xo-l 15,000  ,  15,000 

5<a2 1  15,000     15,000 


No.  3.     Total. 


Ibi. 
15,000 
15,000 

15, 000 


Remelted t  15,800     15,800  j  16,800 


Helting. 
Fusion.. 


COAL  CONSUMED. 


60,800  I  60,800 


60,800 


45,000 
45,000 

45,000 

47,400 


182,400 


57,000 
27.000 

84,000 


lOOBD 
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Character  of  tesisHoks, 


FumacM. 


Iron 


No.1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Basin. 

1 
Nearly  white  . . . 

Mottled 

Slightly  mottled. 

None  taken. 

Record  of  casting. 

May  30. 

Furnaces  fired  at 3.30  and  4  a.  m. 

Metal  down  at 12.30  p.  m. 

Time  of  melting 9  houro. 

Time  in  fusion 4^  hours. 

Gun  cast  at 4.40  p.  m. 

Time  occupied  in  casting 15  minntes. 

Temperature  of  water  entering  core-barrel 62  degrees. 

Temperature  of  water  leaving  core-barrel  (45  minutes) 113  degrees. 

Rate  of  water  per  minute 36  gallons. 

Fire  kindled  in  pit 6o clock  p.  m. 

May  31. 

Water  shut  off  at 5  p.  m. 

Core-barrel  removed  at 6.45  p.  m. 

Water  entered  gun  at 6.57  p.  m. 

Temperature  ofwater  entering  gun 64  degrees. 

Temperature  of  water  leaving  gun  in  13  minutes 136  degrees. 

Total  time  in  cooling  gun 119^  hours. 


June  2. 

Fire  in  pit  went  out 

6  a.  m. 

Fire  in  pit  bum 

led 

60  hours 



COOLING  TABLES. 

Core-barrel. 

1 

' 

Core-barrel  remored. 

;  Hours. 

Degrees. 

Honrs. 

Degrees,  i 

1 

Hoars. 

1 
Degrees. 

Hours. 

Degrees. 

Hours. 

Degrees. 

1 

110      1 

23 

84 

45 

129 

67 

87 

89 

72 

2              106      ! 

24 

83 

46 

128 

68 

85 

90 

72 

3              104 

25 
26 
27 

t 

47 
48 

127 

120 

69 
70 
71 

84 
83 
81 

91 
92 
93 

70 

4              102 

...   •  • 

70 

5 

100 

185      , 

49               126 

70 

6 

98 

28 

179      ; 

50                125      ! 

72 

81 

94 

70 

7 

100 

29 

169      1 

51 

123      ! 

73 

81 

95 

70 

8 

100 

30 

150 

52 

121 

1        74 

80 

96 

70 

9 

100     1 

31 

150 

53 

119 

1       75 

79 

97 

70 

10              100 

32 

146 

54 

117      j 

i       7« 

78 

1          98 

70 

11      1        102 

33 

139 

55 

114 

1        77 

78 

'          99 

70 

12 

100      i         34 

134 

56 

110 

78 

76 

100 

70 

13 

100               35 

140 

57 

105    ; 

79 

76 

101 

70 

14              100       1        36 

142 

58        t        101 

86 

75 

102 

70 

15      1        100      ,         37 

144      , 

59 

99 

81 

75 

1        103 

70 

16                99      1'        38 

146      1 

60 

97 

82 

75 

t        104 

70 

17                90 

39 

143      ! 

61 

95 

1        83 

75 

'        105 

70 

18      1          90 

40 

138 

62 

93 

84 

75 

1        1«6 

'        107 

69 

19      1          89 

41 

136 

63 

92 

!        85 

74 

69 

20 

88      ,.        42 

134 

64 

91 

86 

74 

!        108 

69 

21 

87       1        43 

132 

65 

89 

87 

74 

109 

68 

22      1          86      'I        44 

131 

66 

88      1 

1 

88 

74 

110 

r 

68 
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MECHANICAL  TESTS. 


Specimens. 


Ka6(oat«ide)*.. 
No. 8 (middle) *  ... 
ir6.4(iii»ide)*... 
Ka3(oat8ide)t.. 
Ka  8  (middle)  t  .. 
No.  1  (inside)  t . . . . 
Radial  specimen  * 


Density.' 


7.84M 
7.2717 
7.2731 
7.3374 
7.2698 
7.3155 
7.2728 


Tenacity. 


39,900 
33,000 
30.000 
40.704 
34,846 
40.704 
33.881 


*  Specimens  tested  at  the  United  States  Ordnance  Agency. 

t  Specimens  tested  at  the  foundry. 

;  Specimen  taken  fW)m  outside  of  con  at  about  19  inches  from  mnzzle. 

Initial  tension. 

Inches. 

Exterior  diameter  of  ring 49 

Int<*rior  diameter  of  ring 17.75 

Thickue>8  of  riug 3. 54 

Thickuess  of  broken  sections 0. 58 

Interior  of  o]>ening 0.068 

Exterior  of  opening 0. 184 

Cirenmference  of  exterior  of  ring 153.938 

Exterior  per  inch  of  circumference 0. 001195 

Initial  tension pounds..     19,500' 

Remarks. — Equal  quantities  of  Dover  and  Muirkirk  were  used  in 
charging  the  furnaves.  liecord  of  coal  consumed  was  not  kept  for  the 
different  furnaces.  Furnaces  Nos.  2  and  3  fired  at  3.30,  No.  1  at  4  a.  m. 
Cooling  tables  represent  the  temperature  at  which  the  water  left  the 
core-barrel  and  gun.  Temperature  was  at  68^  when  the  water  was 
shut  off. 

PRELIMINARY  EXPERIMENTS  AND  TESTS. 

Previous  to  casting  the  gun-casing  a  number  of  experimental  castings 
were  made  and  tested  with  a  view  to  determine  the  proper  quality  of 
iron  to  be  employed.  This  course  was  necessary  in  order  to  provide 
a  substitute  for  the  Richmond  pig  iron,  which  can  no  longer  be  procured 
of  suitable  quality  for  gun  construction.  The  most  satisfactory  results 
in  these  experiments  were  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities 
of  Dover  and  Muirkirk  pig  iron.  A  trial  cylinder  of  the  same  form 
and  dimensions  as  those  described  in  Captain  Rodman's  Experiments  on 
Metals  for  Cannon  (pp.  225  and  226)  was  then  cast  from  the  mixture. 
This  cylinder  was  cut  up  in  the  same  manner  as  those  above  referred 
to,  and  was  subjected  to  a  similar  series  of  tests  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  physical  properties  of  the  metal.  The  results  obtained 
from  these  tests  were  satisfactory,  and  it  was  decided  to  use  a  similar 
mixture  for  the  gun-casing. 

The  Dover  is  made  at  Chatham,  Columbia  County,  New  York,  being 
smelted  with  charcoal  from  a  brown  hematite  ore  found  a  few  miles 
south  of  Dover  Plains,  Dutchess  County,  New  York.  This  ore  is  mined 
in  a  wide  vein,  and  is  of  two  kinds,  there  being  two  lines  of  deposit  in 
the  stratum.  One  is  a  rich,  solid  ore,  yielding  from  48  to  65  per  cent, 
of  iron  ;  the  other  yields  from  38  to  42  per  cent.  In  smelting  the  iron 
the  two  kinds  of  ore  are  used  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  it  having 
been  found  that  suph  a  mixture  gavp  the  best  results. 

The  Muirkirk  iron  is  made  with  charcoal  at  Muirkirk,  Prince  George's 
County,  Maryland.  The  ore  used  is  a  nodular  carbonate  of  iron  from 
the  tertiary  sands  of  the  western  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  more 
or  less  altered  into  sesquioxide  of  iron  by  the  action  of  surface  water, 
and  is  cleaned  and  roasted  before  charging  the  furnace. 
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The  yield  of  iron  from  the  raw  ore  is  from  40  to  45  per  cent.,  and 
from  the  roasted  about  50  per  cent. 

Both  of  these  irons  have  been  used  at  the  South  Boston  foundry  for 
a  number  of  years  and  with  excellent  results,  but  have  not  heretofore 
been  employed  for  ordnance  purposes. 

Mean  physical  properties  of  trial  cylinder. 

Density 7.2771 

Tenacity pounds. .  33, 875 

Ela8tro  limit  under  tensile  strain do U,  750 

Extension  under  strain  at  elastic  limit inch . .  0. 00051 

Ultimate  extension  ]»er  inch do. . .  0. 00:137 

Ultimate  restoration  from  extension do  . .  0. 00199 

Permanent  set do . . .  0. 00163 

Elastic  limit  under  strain  of  compression pounds . .  8, 200 

Compression  per  inch  under  strain  of  elastic  limit inch . .  0. 00093 

Compression  per  inch  at  35,000  iK)uuds do. . .  0. 00376 

Restoration  from  compression  at  35,000  pounds do . . .  0. 00280 

Permanent  set  from  compression  at  35,000  pounds do . . .  0. 000955 

Transverse  resistance pounds . .  11, 556 

Tangential  resistance  per  square  inch do 63, 184 

Ultimate  resistance  to  crushing  force do 114, 143 

Hardness 18 

Hardness  of  copper 4. 16 

Mean  physical  properties  of  English  (Bedsdale)  har  iron  employed  in  manufacture  of  coiled 

tcrought'iron  tube  for  the  12-inch  rifle. 

Density 7.6353 

Tenacity: 

Along  the  fiber pounds . .  56, 800 

Across  the  fiber  and  parallel  with  the  depth  of  the  bar do 42, 000 

Across  the  fiber  and  perpendicular  to  the  depth  of  the  bar    do 24, 000 

Elastic  limit  under  strain  of  extension do 21,3:^ 

Extension  per  inch  at  elastic  limit inch..  0.0029 

Ultimate  extension  per  inch do. . .  0. 264 

Ultimate  restoration  per  inch do...  0.0025 

Ultimate  permanent  set  per  inch do. ..  0.2030 

Hardness 9.717 

Hardness  of  copper 4. 16 

THE  10-INCH  MUZZLE-LOADING  RIFLE  CONVERTED.— EXPERIMENTAL. 

(Plate  XLL) 

DESCEIPTION  OF  THE   GUN. 

The  cast-iron  casing  0  consists  of  a  13-inch  Rodman  smooth-bore  gun, 
bored  up  to  a  diameter  of  17  inches.  The  rube  is  of  coiled  wrought  iron, 
and  is  inserted  and  secured  in  the  casing  in  the  same  manner  as  in  sys- 
tem No.  1.  The  inner  or  A  tube  is  made  in  two  sections.  The  breech 
section  A'  is  joined  to  the  muzzle  section  A  by  counterboring  and  cut- 
ting a  screw-thread  in  the  latter  for  its  reception.  The  section  A'  is 
united  by  shrinkage  with  the  outer  or  B  tube.  The  latter  tube,  for  a 
distance  of  5  inches  from  its  joint  with  the  muzzle-section  of  the  A  tube, 
is  bored  to  an  interior  diameter  of  13  inches,  and  for  the  remainder  of  its 
length  to  13.5  inches,  thei'eby  forming  the  shoulder  a  a  0.25  inch  in 
height.  It  extends  2.5  inches  beyond  the  A'  tube  at  the  rear,  and  the 
bottom  is  closed  by  the  disk  D,  which  is  screwed  in  and  forms  a  close 
contact  with  the  breech  of  the  A'  tube. 

The  object  of  this  form  of  construction  is  to  secure  an  increased  longi- 
tudinal strength  to  the  system  of  lining  cast-iron  guns  with  coiled 
wrought-iron  tubes.    By  this  arrangement  all  the  longitudinal  strength 
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existing  iu  both  the  inner  or  A'  tube  and  the  B  tube  can  be  brought  into 
play. 

Heretofore  the  B  tube  has  only  been  shrunk  on  without  a  shoulder, 
and  thus  only  aiding  the  inner  tube  (longitudinally)  by  the  resulting 
friction,  and  has  not  the  advantage  of  the  positive  locking  together  of 
the  tube  and  jacket  provided  for  by  this  form  of  construction. 

The  action  in  actual  practice  wiU  be  as  follows : 

On  the  discharge  of  the  gun,  the  powder  impresses  on  the  bottom  of 
the  bore  tlie  pressure  of  its  gases,  and  also  on  the  projectile.  The  latter 
in  its  passage  through  the  bore — especially  when  the  maximum  pressure 
attains— (rreates  considerable  and  dangerous  longitudinal  strains  from 
friction  on  the  surface  of  the  bore,  calling  into  play  the  longitudinal 
strength  of  the  inner  tube,  which,  ordinarily  constructed,  has  in  some 
cases  failed  (as  experiments  have  shown)  to  sustain  the  strain,  and  lon- 
gitudinal rapture  has  ensued. 

By  the  plan  under  consideration  the  screw-cup  E,  held  firmly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bore  by  the  developed  gases,  transmits  the  pressure  it  sus- 
ains  to  the  disk  D,  which  in  turn  holds  the  outer  tube  or  jacket  B  by  its 
union  with  it 

The  projectile  in  its  passage  through  the  bore  throws  a  powerful  (fric- 
tional)  longitudinal  strain  on  the  inner  tube,  which,  when  the  maximum 
strains  are  reached,  transmits  the  thrast  to  the  shoulder  a  a.  This  in 
turn  transmits  it  to  the  jacket  B,  which  being  secured  at  the  base  by  the 
disk  D.  is  drawn  upon  for  its  longitudinal  strength  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided ror  by  the  improvement  presented. 

RIFLING  AND  VENTING. 

The  gun  is  rilled  with  17  lands  and  grooves,  each  of  equal  width.  The 
full  depth  of  rifling  stops  at  18  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  and 
the  grooves  are  connected  with  the  unrifled  i)ortion  of  the  bore  by  a 
bevel  1.5  inches  in  length. 

Inch. 

Width  of  grooves  and  lands 0.924 

Depth  of  grooves 0.08 

Twist  uniform,  one  turn  in  50  feet. 

The  vent  is  located  2.5  inches  from  and  parallel  to  a  vertical  plane 
through  the  axis  of  the  bore,  and  enters  4.5  inches  from  the  bottom. 

FABRICATION. 

The  work  of  conversion  was  performed  at  the  South  Boston  foundry. 
The  gun  used  for  the  casing  was  a  13-inch  Eodman  smooth-bore,  man- 
ufactured at  the  same  foundry  and  inspected  and  proved  in  1866. 

The  gun  was  placed  in  a  boring  lathe  and  bored  up  to  17  inches,  the 
recess  for  tl»e  muzzle-collar  w^as  bored  and  tapped,  and  the  indicator- 
hole  for  the  gas-escape  bored. 

The  several  parts  of  the  tube,  as  received  at  the  foundry,  were  bored 
under  size  and  rough- turned,  so  as  to  leave  a  slight  excess  of  metal 
above  the  required  diameters.  To  join  these  parts,  the  B  tube  was 
bored  up  to  the  required  diameter,  and  the  thread  cut  at  the  breech 
for  the  disk.  The  muzzle  section  of  the  A  tube  was  counterbored, 
threaded,  and  beveled  for  the  reception  of  the  breech  section.  The 
latter  section  was  then  finished  at  the  joint,  so  as  to  make,  as  near  as 
practicable,  a  mechanical  fit,  while  the  remainder  of  the  exterior  was 
turned  to  a  diameter  to  enter  the  B  tube  under  a  shrinkage  of  about 
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0.003  inch.  The  spiral  groove  for  the  gas-escape  was  then  cut  and  the 
breech  squared  off  and  finished. 

•  To  shrink  the  two  parts  together,  the  B  tube  was  placed  verticaflly, 
breech  upward,  upon  the  end  of  a  hollow  cast-iron  cylinder,  with  an 
interior  diameter  large  eHough  to  admit  of  the  free  passage  of  the  front 
end  of  the  breech  section  of  the  A  tube.  It  (the  B  tube)  was  then 
inclosed  in  a  cylinder  of  .sheet  iron  and  heated  up  by  a  wood  fire  until 
the  interior  diameter  had  expanded  0.06  inch. 

The  section  of  the  A  tube,  after  being  filled  with  cold  water,  which 
was  confined  in  the  bore  by  a  wooden  plug,  was  attached  to  a  crane, 
and  lowered  into  the  B  tube  until  the  shoulders  on  each  came  in  con- 
tact. A  stream  of  water  was  then  turned  upon  the  B  tube,  and  con- 
tinned  until  it  was  thoroughly  cooled.  The  disk  D  was  then  screwed 
into  its  place  at  the  breech. 

The  surface  of  contact  of  the  joints  of  the  two  sections  of  the  tube, 
as  now  assembled,  were  next  turned  down  and  fitted  to  the  front  section 
of  the  A  tube,  until  as  close  a  junction  was  secured  as  was  practicable. 
The  sections  were  then  screwed  together,  and  the  tube  turned  down  in 
a  lathe  to  the  required  dimensions  for  insertion  in  the  casing,  and  after- 
wards bored  up  to  the  prescribed  diameter  and  rifled. 

The  mode  of  inserting  the  tube  was  identical  with  that  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  12.25-inch  rifle. 

After  the  insertion  of  the  tube,  the  vent- piece  and  securing-pins  were 
inserted  in  their  places,  and  the  muzzle  faced.  The  tube  and  muzzle- 
collar  were  allowed  to  project  1.6  inches  beyond  the  muzzle  of  the 
casing. 

§-INCH  BREECH-LOADING  RIFLE.—EXPERIMENTAL. 

(Plates  XLII,  XLIII,  XLIV.) 

The  board  on  heavy  rifled  onlnance,  instituted  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  6,  1872,  for  the  selection  of 
breech-loading  and  muzzle-loading  rifled  ordnance  for  experiments  and 
tests,  in  submitting  its  recommendations,  designated,  among  others,  a 
Krupp  breech-loading  system  for  i)rocurement  by  the  United  States, 
placing  it,  among  breech-loaders,  first  on  the  list  in  order  of  merit. 

The  recommendations  of  the  board  were  only  carried  out  at  the  time, 
as  far  as  breech-loading  guns  were  concerne<l,  by  the  iabrication  of  the 
Thompson  and  Sutcliffe  rifles,  which  latter  now  await  the  appropriation 
of  funds  by  Congress  for  the  prosecution  of  experiments  with  them. 

The  test  of  a  system  embodying  the  round-wedge  fermeture  (Krupp 
pattern)  as  a  breech  mechanism,  was  delayed  at  the  time  pother  systems 
taking  precedence),  and  the  Department  was  only  able,  auring  tie  last 
year,  to  undertake  and  cause  to  be  fabricated  as  a  conversion  an  8-inch 
breech-loading  rifle  (with  round-wedge  fermeture)  by  the  alteration  of  a 
10-inch  smooth-bore,  and  thus  practically  carry  into  effect  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  board  on  heavy  ordnance  of  1872  looking  to  the  test 
of  a  system  of  breech -loading  regarded  by  it  as  i)ronnsing  supenor  re- 
sults to  all  others  presented  for  its  consideration  and  action. 

The  details  of  the  breech  mechanism  being  well  known,  the  main  ques- 
tion was  to  devise  a  system  of  gun  construction  involving  the  utilization 
of  a  cast-iron  gun  and  combining  with  it  a  steel  breech -])iece  inserted  at 
the  rear,  furnishing  a  strong  and  proper  support  for  the  breech-block, 
and  providing  an  aperture  to  receive  and  work  in  it  the  latter. 
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The  longitudinal  weakness  (for  want  of  metal)  which  would  evidently 
attain  if  we  attempted  to  form  an  ai)erture  in  the  breech  of  a  cast-iron 
gun  to  receive  th^  breech-fermeture :  also  the  inherent  weakness  of  cast 
iron  to  stand  the  strains  and  jar  of  firings ;  also  the  material  shortening 
of  the  bore  which  would  result — conclusively  led,  with  other  considera- 
tions in  the  planning  of  this  conversion,  to  the  use  of  a  steel  breech- 
piece  extending  beyond  and  to  the  rear  of  the  cast-iron  body,  sufficient 
to  receive  and  work  in  it  a  well  proportioned  and  sufficiently  strong  fer- 
meture. 

The  important  question  of  solidly  uniting  the  steel  receiver  of  the 
fermeture  with  the  cast-iron  body  received  attentive  consideration.  It 
was  decided  that  a  screw-thread  of  the  same  form,  pitch,  and  dimensions 
as  that  employed  in  the  case  of  the  8-inch  muzzle-loader,  breech  insertion, 
would  (both  from  our  calculations  and  the  successful  results  attained 
with  the  latter  gun)  give  all  the  solidity  and  strength  that  could  possibly 
be  brought  into  requisition  in  service. 

To  insure  no  possibility  of  the  cast  iron  rupturing  from  the  longitudinal 
strains,  the  screw-thread,  it  was  determined,  should  be  placed  upon  the 
front  i>art  or  jacket  portion  of  the  breech-receiver.  This  extension  not 
only  affords  a  place  for  the  thread,  but  also  gives  additional  tangential 
strength  to  the  system  by  supporting  the  wrought-iron  coiled  tube  form- 
ing the  interior  lining  of  the  gun.  The  tube  is  further  tangentially  sup- 
ported! by  that  portion  of  the  breech-receiver  rearward  of  the  jacket 
portion  which  finds  place  in  the  cast-iron  body,  and  extends  far  enough 
into  the  breech  to  nearly  or  quite  envelop  the  charge  chamber  and  seat 
of  the  shot ;  thus  affording  a  strength  more  than  adequate  to  resist  the 
great  strains  which  must  be  sustained  by  this  portion  of  the  gun.  The 
enlargements  (rearward  of  jacket  portion)  in  diameters  of  the  breech- 
receiver  piece  also  provide  sufficient  metal  to  resist  the  longitudinal  and 
jarring  strains  to  which  the  protruding  walls  of  the  breech-piece  are 
subjected  at  the  x>oint  where  it  protrudes  from  the  cast-iron  bod^'.  The 
protruding  portion,  it  will  be  seen,  is  so  dimensioned  as  to  accommodate 
the  fermeture,  and  have  all  the  requisite  strength  for  its  functions. 

The  bore-tube,  it  was  decided,  should  be  made  of  coiled  wrought  iron 
on  account  of  the  decided  success  heretofore  attained  by  us  in  lining 
guns  with  coiled  tubes  constnicted  of  this  metal. 

The  tube  is  shouldered  to  prevent  any  forward  movement  of  the  tube, 
either  from  the  pressure  developed  at  the  seat  of  the  gas-check  or  the 
strains  resulting  from  the  thrust  of  the  projectile  developed  by  the  fric- 
tion between  the  walls  of  the  gun  and  the  shot  in  firing. 

A  steel  band,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  should  be  shrunk  on  to  the 
cast-iron  body  at  its  breech  end,  to  give  additional  tangential  strength 
to  the  system,  and  also  to  give  a  better  finish  and  appearance  to  the 
gun. 

SU>IMAEY. 

In  this  construction,  the  question  of  the  strength  of  the  system  to 
withstand  the  different  strains  which  it  will  be  subjected  to  in  service, 
it  is  thought,  has  been  fully  met.  The  coiled  wrought  iron  as  an  interior 
hning  tube  secures  all  the  strength  and  extensibility  requisite  to  with- 
stand the  tangential  strains  developed  at  the  surface  of  the  bore,  using 
the  heaviest  battering  charges  for  the  caliber  employed,  and  the  dura- 
bility of  the  surface  of  the  bore  and  the  rifling — using  expanding  systems 
of  projectiles — ^have  been  fully  proved.  The  disabilities  likely  to  arise 
from  defective  coiled  welds  are  also  fully  met  by  shouldering  the  tube. 

The  use  of  a  steel  breech -piece  secures  all  the  necessary  strength,  ia 
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providing  for  the  reception  and  working  of  a  practical  and  tiioroughly 
digested  and  tested  system  of  breech  mechanism,  and  also  essentially 
and  materially  adds  by  it«  extension  into  the  body  of  the  cast  iron — 
enveloping  the  wronght-iron  tnbe  beyond  the  space  of  dangerous  press- 
ures— to  the  tangential  strength  of  the  system.  The  cast-iron  body 
playing  a  secondary  part,  as  its  inferior  strength  demands,  finds  its  in- 
terior surfaces  so  placed  or  distanced  with  reference  to  the  strains  devel- 
oped at  and  along  the  bore  as  to  be  far  within  their  capacities  for 
endurance,  and  its  thickness  of  walls  gives  all  the  necessary  additional 
strength  required  to  complete  the  system  of  construction,  save,  perhaps, 
the  reinforce  aflbrded  by  the  steel  band  at  the  seat  of  the  charge. 

The  utilization  of  cast  iron,  it  is  believed,  will  materially  diminish  the 
expense  of  breech-loading  cannon  of  heavy  calibers,  using  the  round- 
wedge  fermeture,  now  so  costly  in  their  fabrication,  and  will  enable  us 
to  secure,  and  within  the  mechanical  resources  of  our  own  country,  de- 
sirable and  necessary  breech-loading  armaments  of  all  desirable  calibers, 
for  our  sea-coast  defenses,  at  moderate  outlays,  and  having  all  the  essen- 
tial features  of  durability  and  strength  found  in  the  more  expensive 
system  of  the  same  kind  now  used  by  most  of  the  principal  (continental) 
powers  of  Europe. 

A  full  and  special  description  of  the  gun,  as  actually  made,  will  be 
found  embodied  below  in  this  report. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Plate  XLIII,  Fig.  2. — C  is  the  cast-iron  casing,  which  consists  of  a  10- 
inch  Eodman  smooth-bore  gun,  cut  off  at  the  breech  to  a  length  of  123.25 
inches,  and  bored  up  to  the  requisite  diameters  to  receive  the  tnbe  A 
with  its  jacket  B,  which  is  inserted  at  the  breech. 

The  tube  is  made  of  coiled  wrought  iron,  and  is  of  equal  length  with 
the  casing.  It  is  re-enforced  at  the  breech  end  for  a  distance  of  40  inches 
by  a  steel  jacket,  which  is  united  with  it  by  skrinkage.  The  breech  of 
the  jacket  is  prolonged  24  inches  to  the  rear  of  the  casing  and  tube,  and 
is  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  mechanism  of  the  breech-fermeture. 

The  united  tube  and  jacket  are  inserted  in  the  casing  with  a  shrink- 
age O.OOG  inch  over  the  jacket,  while  the  tube  in  front  has  a  play  of 
about  the  same  amount.  They  are  held  in  position  by  the  thread  a  a 
and  the  muzzle-collar  5,  also  the  shoulders  cc.  The  breech  of  the  casing- 
is  re-enforced  by  the  steel  breech-band  D,  which  is  put  on  under  a 
shrinkage  of  0.03  inch,  and  secured  by  the  pin  h, 

Tlie  breech  mechanism  works  in  a  slot  cut  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
steel  jacket  to  the  rear  of  the  casing  and  tube,  and  is  in  all  its  essential 
features  the  same  a«  that  used  in  the  Krupp  breech-loading  guns  of 
heavy  caliber. 

The  steel  breech-block  E  is  constructed  on  the  sliding- wedge  system,, 
and  is  cylindro-prismatic  in  form.  The  front  face  of  the  block  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  bore,  while  the  rear  or  cylindrical  portion 
is  inclined  l^  15'.  The  movement  is  regulated  by  the  two  guides  g  g  in 
the  slot,  which  work  in  corresponding  grooves  in  the  block,  and  are 
constructed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  its  cylindrical  portion. 

The  front  of  the  block  is  hollowed  out  for  the  reception  of  a  hardened 
disk  c,  called  the  obturator-plate.  This  plate,  when  the  breech  is  closed^ 
abuts  against  the  gas-check//,  which  consists  of  a  Broad  well  ring  in- 
serted in  a  recess  at  the  rear  of  the  tube. 

Plate  XLIV. — The  breech-block  is  fitted  to  receive  the  different  pieces 
of  mechanism  I'equired,  for  working  it.    These  consist  of  the  locking- 
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plate  a,  the  trauslating-screw  6,  and  the  locking-screw  c,  with  its  nut  d. 
The  locking-plate  is  attached  by  screws  to  the  left  side  of  the  breech- 
block. The  translating-screw  is  located  in  a  longitudinal  groove  in  the 
upper  surface  of  the  block,  and  is  secured  in  position  by  bearings  at  each 
end.  It  works  in  the  half  nut  e,  which  is  attached  to  the  breech-receiver 
by  a  screw. 

The  locking  screw  and  its  nut  are  located  in  a  cylindrical  recess  at  the 
rear  of  the  block,  and  next  to  the  locking-j)late.  The  neck  of  the  screw 
l)asses  through  and  turns  in  a  hole  in  the  locking- plate,  and  the  opposite 
end  in  a  recess  in  the  breech-block.  The  nut  is  made  about  one  half  an 
inch  shorter  than  the  recess,  which  allows  it  a  motion  of  translation 
along  the  screw  for  that  distance.  At  the  end  of  the  nut  next  to  the- 
locking-plate  is  attached  a  stud,  which  limits  its  rotary  motion  with  the 
screw  to  one-third  of  a  turn.  On  the  interior  surface  of  I  he  nut  are  four 
rings  or  circular  threads;  the  one  next  to  the  locking-plate  is  complete, 
while  the  others  are  partially  sheared  off.  When  the  breech  is  nearly 
closed  the  sheared  threads  lock  into  the  indentations  </</  g^  and  the  com- 
plete one  enters  the  recess/.  In  withdrawing  the  block  the  sheared 
portion  of  the  nut  is  brought  to  the  rear. 

The  two  screws  are  worked  in  turn  by  the  lever- wrench  C. 

To  close  the  breech  the  wrench  is  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  trans- 
lating-screw,  and  the  block  run  until  the  uncut  thread  of  the  locking- 
nut  comes  to  a  bearing  in  its  recess  and  brings  the  movement  to  a  stop. 
The  wrench  is  then  shifted  to  the  locking  screw  ^  for  one-third  of  a  turn 
the  screw  and  nut  turn  together,  and  the  partmlly  sheared  threads  or 
the  nnt  lock  into  their  corresponding  recesses  on  the  breech-receiver. 
The  movement  of  the  nut  is  then  stopped  by  its  stud,  while  the  move- 
ment of  the  screw  continues,  and  bringing  the  threads  of  the  nut  to  a 
firm  bearing  on  the  faces  of  their  recesses  on  the  breech-receiver,  forces 
the  block  into  the  slot  until  it  is  firmly  wedged,  and  the  breech  thus 
fully  closed. 

To  open  the  breech  the  locking-screw  is  turned  in  the^opposite  direc- 
tion, and  by  carrying  the  nut  with  it  for  one-third  of  a  turn  the  unlock- 
ing is  effected.  The  nut  is  brought  to  a  stop  by  the  stud  as  before,  the 
uncut  thread  comes  to  a  bearing  against  the  face  of  its  recess,  and  the 
block  is  drawn  out  until  the  nut  is  reached  by  the  end  of  the  screw. 
The  remainder  of  the  movement  is  then  effected  by  the  translatingscrew. 

The  outward  movement  of  the  block  is  limited  by  the  chain  h  (Plate 
XLIII,  Fig.  3). 

Plate  XLII  shows  side  elevation  of  gun  (breech  closed  ready  for 
firing)  and  plan  of  gun  (breech  open  ready  for  loading). 

RIFLING,  CHA:MBERINa,  AND  VENTING. 

The  gun  is  rifled  with  fifteen  lands  and  grooves,  each  of  equal  width.. 
The  lands  are  connectetl  with  the  chamber  by  a  bevel  1.5  inches  in 
length. 

Inch. 

Depth  of  rifling 0.075 

Width  of  lands  and  grooves 0.  c'3776 

Twist  uniform,  one  turn  in  40  feet. 

The  chamber  is  22  inches  in  length,  and  equal  in  diameter  to  the  bore 
across  the  grooves.  It  has  a  ca[)acity  for  a  maximum  charge  of  35 
pounds  of  powder. 

The  vent  is  located  in  the  breech-block,  in  such  a  ])osition  as  to  be  in 
the  aris  of  the  bore  when  the  breech  is  closed. 
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FABRICATION. 

The  work  of  conversion  was  performed  at  the  South  Boston  foundry. 
The  gun  selected  for  the  casing  was  a  10-inch  Rodman  smooth-bore  gun, 
^o.  11,  made  at  the  same  foundry,  and  inspected  and  proved  in  1864. 

The  density  and  tenacity  of  the  metal  were  as  follows : 

Density 7.245 

Tenacity , pomids..     34,359 

The  wronght-iron  tube  was  manufactured  at  the  West  Point  foundry, 
from  Ulster  tube  iron,  4  by  3.35  inches.  It  was  made  in  four  sections, 
which  were  butt-welded  together  by  the  process  usually  employed  at 
that  foundry,  then  bored  t/O  8  inches,  turned  to  an  exterior  diameter 
slightly  in  excess  of  that  required,  and  subjected  to  a  water  test  of  120 
pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Specimens  of  the  iron  used  were  tested  with  the  following  results : 

Density 7.6550 

Tenacity pounds..     48,010 

The  jacket,  breech-block,  and  breech-band  were  manufactured  at  the 
works  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  &  Co.,  at  Manchester,  England,  and  are 
made  of  "fluid  compressed  steel.'' 

This  metal  is  subjected,  while  in  a  liquid  state,  to  a  heavy  pressure, 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  air-bubbles,  and  is  afterwards  reheated  and 
hammered  to  secure  uniformity  and  regularity  of  structure.  Thorough 
tests  of  the  physical  properties  of  this  metal  were  made  from  specimens 
supplied  from  Whitworth's  works,  together  with  others  taken  from  the 
jacket. 

To  prepare  the  casing  for  the  reception  of  the  tube  and  jacket,  it  was 
bored  up  to  11  inches,  recessed  for  the  muzzle-collar,  and  cut  off  at  the 
breech  to  the  required  length.  It  was  then  counter-bored  from  the  breech 
to  the  following  diameters,  viz :  For  56  inches  to  12  inches;  for  40  inches 
to  16  inches ;  for  18  inches  to  16.825  inches ;  for  13.5  inches  to  20  inches ; 
for  3.5  inches  to  22  inches. 

The  end  of  each  counter-bore  was  rounded  off  to  form  a  suitable 
sheulder,  and  a  thread  for  the  jacket,  0.4  inch  depth,  was  cut  upon  the 
16-inch  diameter.  The  exterior  was  then  turned  down  at  the  breech  for 
putting  on  the  steel  breech -band. 

The  interior  of  the  jacket  was  bored  up  to  the  required  diameters, 
and  the  slot  for  the  breech  mechanism  drilled  out  and  finished  by  boring 
and  planing.  The  tube  meanwhile  was  chambered,  rifled,  recessed  for 
the  gas-check,  and  the  exterior  turned  down  at  the  breech  end  to  an 
average  diameter  of  0.003  inch  in  excess  of  that  of  the  interior  of  the 
jacket.  The  jacket  and  tube  were  then  shrunk  together  by  heating  up 
the  jacket  until  the  interior  was  sufticiently  expanded  to  receive  the 
tube,  which  was  lowered  in  by  means  of  a  crane. 

The  exterior  of  the  jacketed  tube  was  next  turned  down  to  the  diam- 
eter given  in  table  ^o.  2. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  longitudinal  expansion  of  the  casing,  which 
would  take  place  in  heating  it  up  for  the  insertion  ctf  the  jacketed  tube, 
the  shoulders  upon  the  jacket  were  finished  so  a«  to  allow  a  clearance 
large  enough  to  obviate  any  danger  of  contact  with  the  casing  before  a 
bearing  wa«  effected  at  the  shoulder  on  the  wroughtiron  tube.  The 
screw-thread  was  turned  with  a  clearance  of  0.02  inch  on  the  outer  sur- 
face, and  0.12  inch  on  the  surface  opposite  the  one  of  contact  with  the 
casing. 
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I^The  breecU-block,  with  the  attachments,  was  finished  in  the  mean 
time,  and  fitted  into  the  slot  prepared  for  its  reception. 

The  breech-band  was  bored,  turned,  and  made  ready  for  shrinking  on 
to  the  casing. 

INSERTION   OF  THE  TUBE,  ETC. 

The  casing,  jacketed  tube,  and  breech-band,  being  ready  for  uniting 
by  shrinkage,  one  of  the  pits  used  in  the  casting  of  heavy  guns  was 
arranged  for  heating  the  casing  by  placing  four  furnaces,  with  a  capac- 
ity of  about  400  i)ounds  of  coal  each,  at  equal  intervals  around  the 
waU.  These  furnaces  rested  on  cast-iron  pillars,  which  raised  them 
about  four  feet  from  the  bottom. 

Two  flues  were  provided  for  furnishing  air  to  the  furnaces,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  pit,  with  branches  at  the  bottom  so  that  the  air  could 
be  delivered  directly  under  the  furnace-grates,  while  near  the  top  of  the 
pit  an  opening  was  made  and  connected  with  a  chimney  and  a  damper 
inserted  in  the  opening,  by  means  of  which  the  draught  could  be  regu- 
lated. 

To  form  a  support  for  the  casing,  two  sections  of  gun-flask  were  placed 
one  above  the  other  in  the  center  of  the  pit,  and  the  upper  one  covered 
with  a  thick  ca«t-iron  plate;  upon  this  plate  a  hollow  cast-iron  cylinder 
of  suitable  dimensions  was  placed  to  form  a  rest  for  the  muzzle  of  the 
dising.  The  casing  was  placed  breech  upward  in  the  pit,  the  muzzle 
resting  on  the  cylinder,  and  was  securely  braced  at  the  trunnions. 

In  this  position,  the  breech  of  the  casing  was  almost  flush  with  the 
top  of  the  pit,  which  was  covered  with  a  large  plate  of  boiler  iron.  In 
the  center  of  this  plate  was  a  circular  hole  for  the  insertion  of  the  tube. 

A  moderate  fire  was  kindled  in  the  furnaces  about  48  hours  before 
the  contemplated  time  of  insertion,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  pit, 
which  had  become  quite  damp  from  long  disuse.  About  40  hours  after 
kindling,  the  fires  were  replenished  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  furnaces. 

The  jacketed  tube,  meanwhile,  was  prepared  for  insertion.  Water 
caps  were  fitted  into  both  ends  of  the  wrought-iron  tube.  The  one  in- 
serted at  the  breach  was  provided  with  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  for  attach- 
ing hose,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  on  a  current  of  cold  water  in  case 
that  a  withdrawal  should  become  necessary.  A  cast-iron  "spider"  or 
ring  with  handspike  sockets  on  the  exterior,  was  secured  to  the  breech 
of  the  jacket,  for  screwing  it  into  the  casing. 

The  temi>erature  of  the  casing  was  tjiken  at  various  intervals,  and  the 
diameter  of  its  bore  measured.  About  half  an  hour  before  the  insertion 
was  attempted  the  temperature  was  found  to  be  633^,  while  the  maxi- 
mum diameter  of  the  bore  had  increased  from  22.005  inches  to  22.09 
inches.  The  length  of  the  casing  from  the  breech  to  the  forward  shoul- 
der in  the  bore  was  found  at  the  same  time  to  have  increased  from  55.98 
inches  to  56.22  inches. 

:  The  diametrical  expansion  of  the  casing  now  being  considered  suffi- 
cient to  eftect  the  insertion  of  the  tube,  the  latter,  filled  with  cold  water, 
was  lowered  by  a  crane  into  the  bore  of  the  casing  until  the  threads 
came  in  contact.  Handspikes  were  then  placed  in  the  sockets  of  the 
"spider,"  and  the  tube  rapidly  screwed  home.  The  entire  operation  of 
insertion  was  accomx)lished  without  difficulty,  and  occupied  only  eight 
minutes. 

The  covers  were  now  removed  from  the  pit,  the  fires  in  the  furnaces 
extinguished,  and  a  stream  of  water  was  turne<l  upon  the  gun  to  hasten 
the  cooling.  When  it  had  returned  to  nearly  its  normal  temperature 
the  breech-band  was  inclosed  in  a  sheet-iron  cylinder  and  heated  by  a 
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wood  fire  until  its  diameter  bad  increased  about  0.06  inch.  It  was  then 
raised  with  a  crane  by  means  of  hooks,  which  clasped  its  forward  end, 
swung  round  until  directly  over  the  gun,  and  lowered  to  its  pla<H?  upon 
the  breech  of  the  casing.  It  was  then  cooled  by  a  stream  of  water,  and 
a  hole  was  bored  for  the  securing  pin,  which  was  inserted  in  its  jilace. 

The  gun  was  then  removed  from  the  pit,  the  muzzle-collar  was  fitted 
and  screwed  home,  and  the  muzzle  faced  and  finished  in  a  lathe. 

This  substantially  completeitl  the  fabrication  of  the  gun, 

PRINCIPAL  DIMENSIONS. 

Total  length  of  gun inches..  147. 25 

Length  of  cast-iron  casing do ... .  123. 25 

Length  of  wrought-iron  tul>e ; do 123. 25 

Length  of  steel  jacket do (54 

Length  of  breech-band do 15 

Exterior  diameter  of  breech-band: 

Maximum do 35.70 

Minimum do 35. 05 

Interior  diameter  of  breech-band do 30. 97 

Exterior  diameter  of  casing  under  breech-band do 30. 99 

Length  of  neck  of  tube do ... .  5. 50 

Length  of  muzzle-collar do 5. 50 

Diameter  of  neck  of  tube do 9. 94 

Interior  diameter  for  muzzle-collar do 9. 94S 

Length  of  recess  for  muzzle-collar do 6 

Diameter  of  recess  for  muzzle-collar do 11. 765 

Diameter  of  muzzle-collar  across  threads do 11.755 

Length  of  rifled  portion  of  bore,  including  bevel do 101. 25 

Length  of  chamber. :. , do 22 

Diameter  of  bore  across  lands do 8. 00 

Diameter  of  chamber do 8. 15 

Width  of  lauds do....  0.83776 

Width  of  grooves do....  0.83776 

Depth  of  nfling do 0.075 

Twist  of  rifling,  one  turn  in feet .  -  40 

Length  of  breech-block inches . .  23. 5 

Width  of  breech-block do 10 

Thickness  through  center do 13. 5 

Width  of  slot  for  breech-block do 10. 05 

Length  of  translating  screw do 25. 5 

Diameter  of  translating  screw  across  threads do 1.5 

Length  of  locking  screw do....  10.7 

Diameter  across  threads do 2. 75 

Length  of  locking  nut ^ Uo 5. 75 

Diameter  across  uncut  thread do 5. 75 

Weight  of  gun pounds. .  17, 075 

Preponderance do 420 


• 


THE  3.5-INCH  BRONZE  RIFLED  FIELD  GITS,  DEAN'S  PATENT. 

(Plates  XLV,  XLVI,  XL VII,  XLVIII.) 

This  gun  is  constructed  on  the  i>lan  of  the  3.5-inch  Rodman  muzzle- 
loading  rifle,  model  1870.  It  is  without  preponderance.  Its  length  and 
weight  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  light  12-pounder,  and 
it  is  adapted  to  the  same  carriage.  The  main  peculiarity  in  its  con- 
struction cx)nsists  in  the  application  of  Mr.  Dean's  patent  process  for 
condensing  and  hardening  the  metal  of  the  bore. 

FABRICATION. 

The  gun  was  cast  in  a  cast-iron  flask  or  "  chill "  about  3  J  inches  thick, 
the  interior  surface  being  covered  with  a  slight  coating  of  clay  and 
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6and.  It  was  found  necessary  to  make  two  castings,  as  the  first  one 
proved  defective.  The  metal  used,  consisted  of  three  old  bronze 
^-pounders,  furnished  by  the  Or<lnauce  Department,  and  a  part  of  a 
bronze  12-pounder  on  hand  at  the  foundry.  At  the  second  casting,  the 
metal  of  the  rejected  piece  was  returned  to  the  furnace,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  section  reserved  'for  tests ;  and  another  part  of  the  12-pounder 
was  added  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  weight  of  the  charge  of  metal 
was  3,364  pounds ;  the  time  of  melting,  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes ;  and 
time  of  fusion,  one  hour  and  ten  minutes.  The  gun  was  removed  from 
the  flask  18  hours  after  casting,  and  when  thoroughly  cooled,  placed  in 
the  lathe  and  the  sinking-head  cut  off.  It  was  next  bored  out  in  a  boring- 
machine  to  a  diameter  of  3.37  inches. 

To  condense  the  metal  of  the  bore,  the  gun  was  inclosed  in  the  iron 
flask  in  which  it  was  cast,  and  plaeed  in  the  condensijig  machine  and 
firmly  secured  by  heavy  iron  rods.  Six  mandrels,  varying  in  diameter 
fit)m  3.42  inches  to  3.50  inches,  were  used  in  the  operations.  These,  by 
means  of  a  hydraulic  press  of  10-inch  bore,  were,  in  the  order  of  their 
^e,  successively  forced  down  the  bore  of  the  piece  and  withdrawn ) 
and  the  o]>eration  was  repeated  until  the  most  of  the  resilience  of 
the  metal  had  been  overcome  and  the  bore  enlarged  to  very  nearly  3.50 
inches  in  diameter.  The  pressures  used  varied  from  500  to  2,400  pounds 
per  square  inch,  making  a  total  pressure  of  from  19^  to  94  tons. 

After  condensing  the  bore,  the  gun  was  removed  to  the  rifling  ma- 
<2hine  and  rifled,  the  grooves  being  plane<l  out  to  a  little  less  than  the 
xequired  depth.  It  was  then  put  back  in  the  condensing  machine,  and 
the  bore  still  further  enlarged  by  means  of  an  expanding  mandrel  so 
<»nsrructed  as  to  follow  the  opposite  lands  and  grooves. 

On  account  of  a  slight  error  in  the  width  of  the  rifling  tool,  the  grooves 
were  left  too  narrow  for  the  rib  of  the  mandrel,  and  consequently  the 
•edges  of  the  lands  were  slightly  abraded  in  the  operation.  A  little 
grinding  with  fine  emery  removed  mucli  of  the  rough  edge  left  upon  the 
lands,  but  did  not  wholly  restore  the  smoothness  desired. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  condensing  process 
was  only  applied  to  the  cylindrical  jwrtion  of  the  bore,  and*  consequently 
the  metal  at  the  bottom  was  left  in  its  ordinary  condition. 

The  gun  was  next  turned  down  in  lathes  to  its  prescribed  exterior  di- 
mensions, and  a  copper  vent-piece  inserted. 

TESTS. 

Two  specimens,  one  from  the  outside  and  one  from  near  the  center, 
were  taken  from  the  sinking-head  next  to  the  muzzle,  and  tested  for  tena- 
city and  density,  with  the  following  results  : 

Tenacity.  Density. 

_  •  

Ootside  specimen 48,230  8.6663 

Inside  specimen '     34,706  8.5651 


To  test  the  effect  of  the  condensing  process  upon  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  metal  a  section  taken  from  the  first  casting  was  bored  out 
and  condensed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bore  of  the  gun.  A  ring  was 
then  cut  off  and  turned  down  to  0.133  inch  in  thickness,  and  tested  for 
density.  For  hardness,  two  specimens  were  tested,  one  taken  from  the 
hardened  bore,  and  one  from  the  outside.  A  specimen  for  tenacity, 
taken  from  the  hardened  portion,  was  also  tested. 
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The  following  results  were  obtained : 

Density  of  ring - 8.7065 

Hardness  of  unhardened  specimen 1.4049 

Hardness  of  condensed  specimen 5. 1158 

Tenacity  of  condensed  specimen 51, 571 

The  comparisons  for  hardnesss  are  with  wrought  copper  as  1.  An 
inside  specimen,  uncondensed,  from  the  same  block,  gave  the  following 
results : 

Density 8.3512 

Tenacity pounds..  35,810 

EXAMINATION  AND  PEESEEVATION  OF  GUNS. 

The  bore  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  detect 
small  defects,  which  may  sometimes  be  of  importance,  if  the  bore  be  in 
a  rusty  or  very  greasy  state.  If  care  has  been  previously  taken  in  keep- 
ing a  gun  tolerably  clean,  it  will  probably  be  sufficiently  prepared  for 
examination  by  washing,  brushing,  and  drying  with  tow,  or  a  clean 
sponge-head.  If,  however,  there  be  hard  rust  which  will  not  yield,  or 
a  thicl^  coating  of  lacquer  or  grease,  the  bore  may  be  cleaned  either  by 
firing,  if  circumstances  admit,  one  or  two  scaling  charges,  about  one- 
third  the  full  service  charge,  without  projectiles,  which  will  usually 
loosen  the  scale,  or  by  the  use  of  hot  water  and  i>otash,  in  the  following 
manner :  About  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  is  poui*ed  on  one  pound  of 
black  American  potash,  and  an  old  sponge  covered  with  a  canvas  cap, 
or  some  substitute,  to  make  it  tight  to  the  bore,  is  dipped  into  the  solu- 
tion. The  bore  is  then  rubbed  till  the  dirt  is  loose,  when  the  hard 
brush  will  remove  it ;  it  is  then  wiped  dry  with  tow,  &c.,  and  slightly 
oiled.  The  potash  water  must  be  used  very  hot,  and  the  sponge  must 
be  very  tight,  or  the  process  is  ineffectual.  No  sharp-edged  or  pointed 
scrapers  should  be  employed  for  cleaning  the  bores  of  rifled  guns ;  they 
are  unnecessary  and  liable  to  injure  the  rifling. 

The  bore  being  thus  cleaned  should  be  examined  by  aid  of  there- 
fleeted  sun^rays  from  a  mirror,  or  in  cloudy  weather  by  lamp  or  candle;, 
if  the  surface  Is  slightly  wet,  the  detection  of  defects  by  this  means  i» 
greatly  facilitated. 

The  extent  and  position  of  any  flaw  is  determined  by  interior  impres- 
sions taken  with  gutta-percha  or  other  suitable  plastic  substance. 

The  importance  of  a  defect  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  its  position 
in  the  gun ;  one  in  the  rear  of  the  trunnions,  and  still  more  in  the  powder 
chamber,  being  more  dangerous  than  one  or  the  same  nature  and  extent 
in  front  of  the  trunnions,  as  the  powder  gas  acts  much  more  rapidly 
upon  it,  and  it  is  liable  moreover  in  muzzle-loading  guns  to  hold  a  piece- 
of  ignited  serge. 

In  case  of  doubt  as  to  serviceability  of  a  gun  exhibiting  defects,  an 
impression  should  be  taken,  a  few  rounds  fired,  and  a  new  impression 
taken ;  if  on  comparing  the  impressions  no  development  of  the  defect  is- 
observed,  the  gun  may  be  considered  serviceable. 

The  effect  of  service  on  a  vent  is  seen  either  by  a  gra<lual  increase  to 
the  channel  of  the  vent  itself,  by  an  irregular  wearing  away  of  the  bottom 
by  the  metal  of  the  vent  setting  up  and  the  gas  forming  a  hollow  ring 
around  it,  or  by  fissures  or  hair  lines  radiating  into  the  metal  of  the 
bore  from  the  edge  of  the  vent  bushing,  the  extent  of  which  can  be  de- 
termined by  an  impression;  if  an  enlargement  to  .5  inch  on  the  interior 
is  shown  or  the  exterior  enlargement  to  .25  inch  is  observed,  the  gun 
should  be  re-vented.    In  case  of  decided  erosion  along  the  junction  or 
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the  vent  piece  and  wall  of  the  gun,  exceeding  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
depth  or  width,  the  bushing  should  be  removed  and  a  larger  one  sub- 
stituted or  the  vent  aperture  should  be  solidly  closed  and  the  gun  re- 
vented  in  a  new  place. 

PRESERVATION   OF   RIFLED   BREECH-LOADING  GUNS. 

The  bores  of  such  guns  will  in  future  be  lacquered  with  black-lead 
lacquer,  composed  of— 


Black,  lamp,  dry 

^ {?l3fe 

Ofl.  linaeed,  raw 


Pouuds. 

Ounces. 

0 

24 

6 

9 

12 

8 

12 

a 

^ 


The  breech  screw  and  bright  parts  about  the  guns  will  be  coated  with 
a  comi)Osition  of  tallow,  3  parts;  oil,  lard,  1  part;  lead,  white,  about  one 
pouDd  to  a  gallon ;  the  parts  which  can  be  removed  being  laid  up  in 
store.  Muzzle  and  breech  plugs  will  therefore  be  no  longer  required  for 
these  guns. 

The  lacquer  above  described  can  be  removed  in  a  few  minutes  by  brush- 
ing the  bore  with  hot  potash  solution.* 

SKIDDING  OF   ORDNANCE. 

Gannon  should  be  placed  together,  according  to  kind  and  calibers,  on 
skids  of  stone,  iron,  or  wood.  Permanent  skids,  made  by  building  small 
square  pillars  of  brick,  about  18  inches  high,  with  old  railroad  rails  laid 
on  top  of  them,  end  to  end,  are  best  and  cheapest.  The  ground  selected 
should  be  hard,  well  rammed,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  cinders  or 
other  suitable  material  to  prevent  vegetation. 

Guns  and  long  howitzers. — The  pieces  should  rest  on  the  skids  in  front 
of  the  base  ring  and  in  rear  of  the  muzzle;  the  axis  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  4  or  5  degrees  with  the  horizon,  the  muzzle  lowest ;  the  trunnions 
touching  each  other;  or,  if  space  be  wanting  for  that  arrangement,  the 
trunniou  of  one  piece  may  rest  on  the  adjoining  ififece  so  that  the  axis  of 
the  trunnions  is  inclined  about  45^  with  a  horizontal  line,  the  muzzle 
closed  with  a  tompion  or  a  plug  of  dry  wood  well  saturated  with  oil  or 
grease-;  the  vent  down,  stopped  with  a  greased  wooden  plug  or  with 
putty  or  tallow.  If  circumstances  require  it,  the  pieces  may  be  piled  in 
two  tiers,  with  skidding  placed  between  them,  exactly  over  those  which 
rest  on  the  ground,  the  muzzles  of  both  tiers  in  the  same  direction  and 
their  axes  preserving  the  same  inclination. 

Short  howitzers  and  mortars. — On  thick  planks  or  good  flagging,  stand- 
ing on  their  muzzles ;  the  trunnions  touching ;  the  vents  stopped. 

Iron  ordnance  should  be  covered  on  the  exterior  with  a  lacquer  imper- 
vious to  water ;  the  bore  and  the  vent  should  be  greased  with  a  mixture 
of  oil  and  tallotCj  or  of  tullow  and  beeswaw  melted  together  and  boiled  to 
expel  the  water.  The  lacquer  should  be  renewed  as  often  as  required, 
and  the  grease  at  least  once  every  year.  The  lacquer  and  grease  should 
be  applied  in  hot  weather.  The  cannon  should  be  frequently  inspected, 
to  see  that  moisture  does  not  collect  in  the  bore. 


*  Extracted  from  English  text-book  on  rifled  ordnance. 
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MECHANICAL  TESTS. 

* 

The  testing  machine*  affords  the  means  of  relatively  determining  those 
properties  of  metals  on  which  the  endumnce  of  guns  is  believed  mainly 
to  depend. 

As  yet,  however,  no  standard  of  properties  has  been  determined,  nor 
is  it  believed  to  be  practicable  to  fix  such  standard  except  by  connect- 
ing the  mechanical  tests  of  a  metal  with  the  endurance  under  the  pow- 
der-proof of  the  guns  made  from  it. 

/  The  Rodman  testing  machine. — This  instrument  is  used  to  determine 
the  capacity  of  any  metal  to  resist  a  tensile^  transverse,  torsional,  or  crush- 
ing force.  It  is  also  used  to  obtain  the  indenting  foi-ce,  and  an  internal 
force  can  be  applied  for  bursting  hollow  cylinders. 

Potoer  exerted. — By  a  combination  of  levers  and  cog-wheels,  the  action 
of  the  power  employed  is  greatly  augmented  and  transmitted  to  the 
specimen  under  trial.  The  a  achine  consists  essentially  of  a  system  of 
three  levers,  A  C,  A'  C,  and  A"  C"  (Plate  XLIX). 

The  position  of  the  fulcrum  in  each  of  these  cases  is  denoted  by  F'  F' 
4ind  F",  respectively.  The  power  is  applied  at  P,  and  the  position  of 
the  weights  is  denoted  by  W.    The  levers  are  connected  by  rigid  rods. 

The  mechanical  advantage  of  the  levers  A  C  is  10  to  1;  that  of  A' 
O'  is  20  to  1,  and  that  of  A'^  C"  is  10  to  1. 

We  have,  therefore,  by  the  formula  for  comjwund  levers, 

W      10  ^  20      10      ^^^ 
p  =  Y  X  ^  X  y  =  2000 

Explanation  of  the  Rodman  machine. — The  middle  lever,  so  called  be- 
•cause  it  is  intermediate  between  the  other  two,  is  the  upper  lever  A' 
F'  (Plate  XLIX),  All  its  bearing  knife-edge  pivots  are  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane.  It«  fulcnim,  F',  is  supported  by  an  interior  frame  which 
is  attached  to  the  screw  D,  above  it.  The  knife-edge  A'  connecting  by 
means  of  a  long  vertical  rod  A'  C,  with  the  small  lever  A  F,  is  97  inches 
from  the  fulcrum,  F',  and  the  knife-edge  C  connecting^  by  means  of  a 
<strap  A"  C,  with  the  main  lever  A"  F",  is  four  inches  and  eighty-five 
hundredths  from  the  fulcrum  F',  making  a  proportion  between  the  two 
arms  of  tlie  lever  as  20  to  1. 

The  main  lever,  A"  F",  is  the  one  which  acts  directly  upon  the  speci- 
men under  trial,  and  is  acted  upon  by  the  middle  lever  through  a  long 
iron  strap  A"  C,  which  connects  them.  All  its  knife-edges  are  in  the 
same  plane.  Its  fulcrum,  F",  is  supported  by  a  pair  of  heavy  iron  stanch- 
ions, B  B,  fitted  to  the  bed-piece,  E  E.  The  knife-edge  A",  which  is 
linked  with  the  middle  lever,  is  90  inches  from  the  fulcrum,  F",  and  the 
knife-edge  C",  which  acts  upon  the  si>ecimen  under  trial,  is  nine  inches 
from  the  fulcrum  F",  making  the  power  of  this  lever  as  10  to  1. 

The  small  lever  A  F,  is  the  one  to  which  the  weights  are  attached. 
All  its  bearing  knife-edge  pivots  are  in  the  same  plane.  Its  fulcrum,  F, 
is  supported  by  the  lower  end  of  the  guide  G  G',  attached  to  the  main 
lever  stanchions.  The  knife-edge  C,  connecting  with  the  middle  lever, 
is  two  and  twenty-five  hundredths  inches  from  the  fulcnim  F,  and  the 
knife-edge  A,  to  which  the  weights  are  attached,  is  22.5  inches  Irom  the 
fulcrum  F,  making  the  power  of  this  lever  as  10  to  1. 

The  combination  of  levers. — A  combination  of  the  small  lever  with  the 
middle  lever  gives  a  proportion  of  200  to  1 ;  and  a  combination  of  ail 

•Reports  of  Experiments,  &c.,  by  OflScer  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  Cooke's 
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three  of  the  lever  gives  a  proportion  of  2000  to  1.  A  weight  of  one 
ponod,  therefore,  applied  to  the  platforms  of  the  suspending  rod  T,  on 
the  same  lever,  exerts  a  force  of  200  pounds  on  the  straps  A''  C,  con- 
necting with  the  main  lever,  and  of  2000  pounds  at  C,  where  the  strain 
acts  upon  the  sample. 

Capacity  of  the  machine. — ^The  weights  used  are  of  two  denominations, 
viz,  half-pounds  and  five  pounds,  representing  resi)ectively  1,000  ana 
10,*0OO  pounds.  Smaller  increments  of  strain  than  1.000  pounds  are 
noted  on  the  small  lever,  which  is  provided  with  a  sliding  weight,  and 
graduated  from  zero  to  ten,  each  number  representing  an  additional 
hundred  pounds. 

Of  the  first  denomination  there  are  ten  weights,  representing  a  strain 
of  10,000  pounds,  and  of  the  second  there  are  nine  weights,  represent- 
ing a  strain  of  90,000  pounds. 

The  aggregate  strains  of  all  the  weights,  or  the  capacity  of  the  ma- 
chine, being  100,000  pounds. 

The  cog-wheel  gearing. — ^The  large  vertical  frame  E  H  at  one  end  of  the 
machine  (Plate  XLIX)  supports  the  cog-wheel  gearing,  which  is  set  in 
motion  by  a  crank. 

To  the  heavy  main  lever  stanchions  B  B  a  guide,  G  0,  is  attached, 
through  the  upper ^end  of  which  the  small  end  G'  of  the  middle  lever 
passes.  This  guide  ascends  and  descends  evenly  with  the  screw  D  and 
.  the  fulcrum  F'  of  the  lever,  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  L''  I/',  at 
each  end  of  the  revolving  rod  L.  A  mortise  through  the  guide  receives 
the  lever  and  allows  it  a  free  motion  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  lever  is  thus  maintained  in  a  position  always  nearly  horizontal, 
while  it  remains  free  to  oscillate  on  its  fulcrum  in  either  direction,  as  the 
strain  or  the  weights  may  preponderate.  The  supports  of  the  small 
lever  are  attached  to  the  guide  G  G',  so  that  it  ascends  or  descends  with 
the  middle  lever. 

Multiplication  of  power. — Fifty  turns  of  the  hand  crank  I  give  one 
turn  to  the  horizontal  wheel  M,  at  the  top  of  the  frame  E. 

A  screw  nut  is  cut  in  the  £^xis  of  this  wheel,  through  which  the  verti- 
cal screw  D  passes.  This  wheel,  when  turned,  elevates  or  depresses 
the  screw  and  sets  in  motioii  all  the  movable  parts  of  the  machine. 

Two  turns  of  the  horizontal  wheel  move  the  vertical  screw  one  inch, 
and  this  requires  one  hundred  turns  of  the  hand  crank,  and  gives  one- 
tenth  ot  an  inch  of  motion  to  the  knife-edge  of  the  main  lever,  where 
the  strain  on  the  sample  is  exerted. 

The  crank  to  which  the  power  is  first  communicated  moves  a  distance 
of  72  inches  at  each  turn  and  7,200  inches  for  each  tenth  of  an  inch  of 
motion  at  the  straining  point  of  the  machine;  such  a  great  power  is 
needed  only  when  heavy  strains  are  exerted. 

When  beginning  a  strain,  or  when  lowering  down  the  levers,  the  small 
pinion  O  on  the  crank  shaft  is  thrown  but  of  gear  by  lifting  the  latch 
N  and  shifting  the  shaft,  thus  bringing  into  action  the  large  pinion  E, 
which  change  of  gearing  gives  a  velocity  nine  times  as  great  to  all  the 
movable  parts  of  the  machine,  but  the  force  exerted  wSl  be  only  one- 
ninth  as  great  as  before. 

The  torsion  lever  L'  works  between  two  heavy  pillow  blocks,  B',  fitted 
on  the  bed-frame  E,  and  within  these  pillow  blocks  the  journals  of  the 
torsion  lever  revolve.  Its  axle  has  a  cylindrical  aperture  concentric 
with  its  axis.  This  lever  is  set  in  motion  by  a  chain,  S,  which  connects 
directly  with  the  middle  lever  through  the  strap  S'. 

Pedestals  for  transverse  strains. — ^Two  hollow  movable  pedestals,  T  T, 
are  attached  to  the  bed-frame  E,  fitted  with  steel  knife-edges,  which 
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serve  as  points  of  support  for  the  test  bars.    Horizontal  braces  secure 
the  stability  of  the  fftunework  of  the  machine. 

Working  the  wacWnc— Adjustments :  All  the  working  knife-edges, 
and  the  seats  on  which  they  bear,  are  made  of  hardened  cast  steel ;  the 
other  principal  parts  of  cast  iron. 

Before  beginning  a  test  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  all  the  knife-edges 
are  properly  adjusted,  and  that  the  vertical  screw  through  the  horizon- 
tal wheel  on  the  top  of  the  machine  is  run  down  its  fall  length,  to  obtain 
all  its  scope. 

To  adjust  the  equilibrium,  there  is  a  small  horizontal  rod,  R',  with  a 
weight  working  upon  it,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  slide, 
G  G',  supporting  the  small  lever. 

Before  the  specimen  is  secured  in  its  place  the  machine  must  be  accu- 
rately balanced  by  moving  the  weight,  W,  of  the  adjusting  rod,  either 
in  or  out,  as  it  may  require.  The  final  and  accurate  adjustment  is  made 
with  the  small  brass  weight,  W",  attached  to  the  end  of  the  small  lever. 

The  sample  Iwldersj  in  2^31  forms  of  strains,  excepting  that  of  torsion,  are 
attached  at  one  end  to  a  stirrup,  C",  on  the  main  lever,  and  at  the  other, 
to  the  bed-firame.  To  aj^ly  the  strain  to  the  specimen  the  hand-crank, 
I,  is  turned  with  regulanty  in  the  direction  which  raises  the  screw  and 
sets  in  motion  all  tlie  movable  parts  of  the  instrument. 

The  slide  on  the  small  lever,  S",  is  moved  gradually,  just  keeping  its 
equipoise ;  as  the  strain  is  increased  weights  are  supplied  at  P,  in  such, 
manner  as  will  keep  the  lever  evenly  balanced,  so  that  the  force  applied 
at  the  instant  of  breaking  may  be  accurately  determined  by  counting 
the  weights  then  on  the  platforms. 

Tensile  strain. — After  tiie  density  of  a  specimen  has  been  ascertained, 
and  before  it  is  inserted  in  the  holders,  its  smallest  diameter  is  accu- 
rately measured  and  recorded.  This  is  done  by  sliding-calipers,  an  in- 
strument provided  with  a  vernier,  which  measures  hundredths  of  an 
inch,  and  thousandths  of  an  inch  may  be  readily  determined  by  a  prac- 
ticed eye. 

The  specimen  is  now  fitted  between  the  holders  used  for  the  purpose, 
one  of  which  is  attached  to  the  shackle  hung  on  the  stirrup  of  the  main 
lever;  the  screw,  U,  connecting  with  the  bed-frame,  is  then  run  up  by 
the  handles,  H',  underneath,  until  the  specimen  can  be  caught  between 
the  holders  that  fit  on  its  upper  end. 

After  the  sample  is  secured  between  the  holders  the  screw  is  run  down 
until  a  sufficient  strain  is  obtained  to  keep  them  in  place.  Then  pro- 
ceed with  the  test. 

The  breaking  weight  is  divided  by  the  area  of  the  smallest  diameter 
of  the  specimen,  and  the  quotient  gives  the  tenacity,  or  the  strength  per 
square  inch.  That  is,  let  a  represent  the  breaking  weight,  b  the  area, 
and  X  the  tenacity  per  square  inch — 

b:  1  square  inch  =  a:  x 

The  following  table  contains  the  area  and  the  logarithms  for  all  the 
variations  of  diameter  likely  to  occur  in  tensile  samples. 

Transverse  strain. — For  determining  the  transverse  strength  of  metals 
a  specimen  bar  is  taken,  2  or  3  feet  long,  and  about  2  inches  square.  It 
is  prepared  for  the  test  with  a  slight  dressing  with  the  file  or  grind- 
stone on  one  of  its  faces  near  each  end,  in  order  that  the  bar  may  bear 
more  evenly  against  the  supports  when  under  the  strain.  The  middle 
of  the  bar — the  part  where  the  fracture  occurs — ^is  dressed  in  like  man- 
ner on  each  of  its  four  faces,  in  order  that  its  breadth  and  depth  in  this 
part  may  be  accurately  measured. 
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To  place  the  bar. — Run  the  screw,  U,  down  nearly  level  with  the  bed- 
frame,  oat  of  the  way;  slide  the  pedestals  to  the  proper  distance  on 
either  side,  to  accommodate  the  length  of  the  specimen.  Suspend  the 
loDg  link,  S  (Plate  XLIX),  from  the  sanie  shackle  used  in  the  tensile 
strain,  and  pass  the  bar  through  the  x>edestals  and  the  long  link,  so 
that  it  rests  in  the  middle  of  its  length  on  the  knifercdge  in  the  bottom 
of  the  link.  The  latter  is  then  drawn  upward  until  the  ends  of  the  bar 
bear  firmly  against  the  knife-edge  supports  in  the  pedestals,  which 
most  be  at  equal  distances  from  the  link. 

The  deflection. — ^The  breaking  force  is  applied  on  the  under  side  of  the 
bar,  in  the  middle,  and  forces  it  upwards  against  the  supports  at  the 
ends.  The  deflection  is  measured  by  inserting  a  graduated,  tapered 
metallic  scale  between  the  upper  surface  of  the  bed-f^me  and  the  under 
side  of  the  bar-holder,  directly  beneath  the  forcing-line  of  the  latter,, 
against  the  center  of  the  bar.  The  space  enlarges  as  the  bar  bends^ 
and  the  graduated  wedge  measures  minutely  the  deflection  of  the  bar  at 
any  stage  of  its  progress. 

A  record  is  kept  of  the  "  deflection  ^  and  aet^  which  shows  the  quantity^ 
of  deflection  and  x>ermanent  set  under  a  given  pressure,  which  is  designed 
to  be  near  to,  but  somewhat  less  than,  the  minimum  breaking  weight. 
Also  of  the  ^^  last  deflection,"  which  gives  the  amount  of  deflection  under 
the  pressure  of  the  breaking  weight. 

The  unit  of  strength  represents  the  weight  in  pounds  required  to  break 
a  bar  1  inch  square,  rigidly  supported  at  one  end ;  the  weight  being  ap- 
plied at  a  distance  of  1  inch  from  the  point  of  support.  For  square  bars 
it  is  determined  by  the  formula — 

j-j-jj  =  S  the  unit  of  strength. 

I  =  tbe  length  between  the  supports. 
W  =  the  breaking  weight. 
b  =  the  breadth  of  the  bar. 
d  =  the  depth  of  the  bar. 

The  breadth  and  depth  are  accurately  measured  near  the  fracture ; 
and,  as  the  dimensions  are  irregular,  it  is  proper  to  measure  in  three 
places  for  each ;  one  measure  to  be  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  bar,  and 
the  other  two  near  the  comers.  The  mean  of  the  three  measures  to  be 
taken  as  the  true  dimension.  If  the  bar  is  defective,  the  results  cannot, 
of  course,  be  relied  on. 

Torsional  strain. — ^For  determining  the  torsional  strain,  or  the  weight 
required  to  break  by  twisting,  a  specimen  bar  is  used,  which  is  long 
enougli  to  project  beyond  the  journals  of  the  torsion  lever,  and  receive 
the  indices,  &j  which  are  attached  to  its  ends,  a.  The  parts  against 
which  the  holding-keys,  E',  are  pressed  are  made  square.  All  the  other 
parts  are  round. 

The  parts  between  the  keys  are  dressed  to  a  true  cylinder,  the  length 
of  which  should  not  be  less  than  three  diameters.  This  length  is  neces- 
sary to  allow  a  full  development  of  the  fitwture  to  occur  within  the 
dressed  part  of  the  specimen.  The  distance  between  the  keys  is  nine- 
teen inches. 

To  place  the  specimen. — ^The  bar  passes  through  the  axle  of  the  torsion- 
lever.  One  end  is  held  firmly  to  tiie  pillow-block  of  the  bed-frame,  and 
the  other  to  the  journal  of  the  torsion-lever,  L',  by  means  of  keys,  K'. 
The  axis  of  the  bar  is  made  to  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  torsion-lever, 
by  passing  its  ends  through  concentric  rings,  r,  inserted  in  recesses 
provided  for  the  purpose,  before  the  keys  are  fixed  in  their  places.    In- 
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dices,  d^  are  attached  to  the  projecting  ends  of  the  bar  and  acyasted  to 
the  zero  of  the  arc  beneath,  before  the  strain  is  commenced. 

The  diameter  of  the  specimen  is  carefully  measured  before  it  is  se- 
cured in  the  journal.  Bring  the  keys  up  on  the  bottom,  until  the  bar 
rests  firmly  upon  them,  then  key  up  from  the  top  to  keep  it  firmly  in  its 
place.  Connect  the  chain  on  the  torsion-lever  to  the  strap  communicat- 
ing with  the  middle  lever,  and  proceed  with  the  test. 

When  a  bar  is  in  the  machine  for  torsion,  the  lever,  I/,  is  placed  at  its 
lowest  point ;  but  sometimes  the  screw,  D,  ascends  to  its  highest  limit 
before  thc^  bar  breaks.  When  this  hapx)ens  the  lever  is  propped  up,  the 
chain  is  detached  and  shortened  by  removing  its  upper  link ;  then,  on 
its  being  again  attached,  the  work  is  resumed  and  the  strain  extended 
until  the  bar  breaks. 

Recording  the  strain. — In  torsional  strains  the  main  lever  of  the  testing- 
machine  is  inoi>erative.  The  recorded  breaking  weight  then  is  only  two 
hundred  times  greater  than  the  actual  weights  on  the  platforms,  which 
is  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  usual  reading  in  other  tests.  But  as  the 
torsion  lever  is  30  inches  long  from  its  axis  to  the  point  where  the  cen- 
ter of  the  chain  acts  upon  it,  the  weight,  as  above  ascertained,  is  multi- 
plied by  30,  and  the  product  represents  the  strain  exerted  at  a  point  1 
inch  from  the  axis  of  the  strained  bar.  In  practice,  it  is  found  more 
convenient  to  read  ofif  the  weights  for  torsion  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
other  tests,  and  to  multiply  that  reading  by  three. 

The  deflection. — Although  one  end  of  the  bar  is  firmly  fixed  it  will 
yield  a  little  by  its  compression  on  the  keys,  and  therefore  its  angular 
deflection  is  determined  by  the  difference  between  the  reading  on  the 
arcs. 

The  deflection  of  the  bar  is  noted  at  each  addition  of  a  certain  number 
of  pounds  of  pressure;  and  at  each  addition  of,  say,  500  or  1,000  pounds, 
the  bar  is  released  from  strain  and  the  permanent  set  ascertained.  The 
greatest  angle  of  deflection  and  the  breaking  weight  are  also  recorded. 

The  torsional  strength  is — 

Wr 

in  which 

W=  breaking  weight. 
r  =  radius  of  torsion  lever. 
d  =  diameter  of  specimen. 

Crushing  force. — ^The  samples  submitted  to  the  test  of  compression  are 
small  cylinders,  the  lengths  of  which  are  generally  two  and  a  half  times 
their  diameters.  Bars  of  greater  length  than  these  diameters  are  liable 
to  bend  under  the  pressure  before  the  fracture  occurs ;  and,  if  the  lengths 
be  less  than  two  diameters,  the  fracture  in  its  regular  form  may  not  be 
fully  developed,  and  a  portion  of  the  sample  may  be  pulverized  or  re- 
duced to  small  grains.  The  ends  of  each  sample  are  made  perfectly 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  sample 
will  be  equally  pressed. 

Placing  the  specimen. — ^Plate  XLIX  shows  the  form  of  the  stirrup  used 
in  holding  the  instrument  for  crushing^  bursting^  and  indenting  samples 
when  the  straining  force  is  applied.  S  is  a  stirrup,  attached  at  its  upper 
end  to  the  straining  stirrup  C  on  the  main  lever;  and  R  is  attached  to 
the  bed-frame  by  means  of  the  screw  U.  V  is  a  block  of  iron,  upon 
which  the  sample  may  rest.  The  samples  or  the  instrument  for  holding 
them  are  inserted  in  the  space  T. 
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Recording  the  compression. — ^The  dimensions  of  the  sample  are  care- 
fiilly  measured  before  placing  it.  The  depression  or  permanent  set  at 
every  5,000  poonds,  for  instance,  are  then  carefolly  noted.  The  break- 
ing weight  is  recorded,  as  well  as  the  angle  of  fracture  of  the  sx>ecimen. 

The  strength  j^t  square  inch  will  be — 

welgM 
area 

Indenting  force. — The  comparative  softness  or  hardness  of  metal  is 
determined  by  the  bulk  of  the  cavities  or  indentations  made  by  equal 
pressure^  the  softness  being  as  the  bulk  directly,  and  the  hardness  as 
the  bulk  inversely. 

Indenting  tool — ^Of  the  different  forms  of  cavity  made  by  indenting 
tools  that  of  the  pyramid  is  preferred,  because  of  its  simplicity  and  the 
ease  with  which  its  volume  may  be  computed. 

The  indenting  part  of  the  tool  is  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  having  a 
rhombus  for  its  base,  the  diagonals  of  which  are,  respectively,  one  inch 
and  two-tenths  of  an  inch,  the  height  of  the  pyramid  one-tenth  of  an 
inch. 

In  late  experiments  the  form  of  the  pyramid  has  been  changed  and 
improved  somewhat  by  causing  it  to  make  a  longer  line  and  mark 
minute  differences  more  accurately. 

Standard  of  comparison. — The  volume  of  an  indentation  made  with 
this  tool  is  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  work  required  to  produce  it,  and 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  hardness  of  the  specimen,  that  is  (de- 
noting by  H  the  hardness  of  any  specimen) 

H=i (!)• 

k  denoting  any  convenient  constant  and  v  the  volume  of  the  indenta- 
tion corresponding  to  H. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  a  pressure  of  10,000  pounds  on 
the  base  of  the  pyramid  makes  an  indentation  in  the  softest  metals  used 
in  guns  about  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  long. 

^e  maximum  indentation,  one  inch  in  length,  of  the  instrument  is 
therefore  assumed  as  the  unit  of  hardness;  therefore  denoting  by  V  the 
volume  corresponding  to  an  indentation  one  inch  in  length,  we  obtain 
fix)m  equation  (1) 

l=-^orK  =  V; 

and,  in  general, 

or,  putting  I  =  the  number  of  tenths  of  an  inch  in  the  length  of  any  given 
indentation, 

TT         V         1000 . 

since  pyramids  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  any  similar  dimensions. 

A  pressure  of  less  than  10,000  will  probably  be  found  better  suited 
to  the  purpose  with  the  improved  tools.  A  better  standard  of  compari- 
son may  be  found  in  some  metal  of  uniform  density  and  hardness,  easily 
obtainable  in  all  places. 

The  silver  coin  of  the  country  best  fulfils  these  conditions.  The  vol- 
ume of  the  cavity  made  in  this,  by  the  adopted  unit  of  pressure,  may 
be  assumed  as  the  unit  of  hardness ;  and  this  divided  by  the  volume  of 
the  cavity  in  any  sample  tested  wiU  denote  the  hardness  of  that  sample 
as  compared  with  that  of  silver  coin.* 

*  Rodman. 
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Errors  of  the  Rodman  machine. — ^The  errors  incidental  to  the  use  of 
this  machine  are  due  to  three  caoses : 

Ist.  Weight  of  its  different  movable  parts. 

2d.  Motion  of  the  centers  of  gravity  of  the  levers  towards  or  irom 
their  folcmms. 

3d.  Friction. 

The  first  cause  of  error  is  avoided  in  practice  by  means  of  the  adjust- 
ing weights  already  described. 

The  system  is  brought  into  perfect  equilibrium,  so  that  any  increase 
of  W  will  be  balanced  by  a  proportionate  increase  of  P. 

The  second  cause  of  error  is  comparatively  unimportant,  because  the 
levers  A  C  and  A'  C  are  so  adjusted  as  never  to  make  a  large  angle 
with  a  horizontal  line  passing  through  the  fulcrum,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  lever  A''  C",  which  makes  a  larger  angle,  the  shax>e  is  such  as  to 
bring  the  center  of  gravity  very  near  the  center  of  motion. 

Let  D  denote  the  distance  through  which  the  center  of  gravity  moves; 
a  denote  the  distance  of  the  center  of  gravity  from  the  center  of  mo- 
tion 5  L  denote  the  angle  described  by  the  lever  during  the  breaking  of 
a  specimen. 

In  general  the  levers  are  so  adjusted  that  the  line  connecting  the  cen- 
ters of  gravity  and  of  motion  is  horizontal  when  the  movement  of  the 
lever  is  half  completed. 

,  • ,  D  =  a  versine  J  L. 

It  is  evident  that  one  or  both  of  these  factors  is  very  small  in  each 
case. 

The  third  cause  of  error  is  made  as  small  as  possible  by  the  use  of 
knife-edges  and  steel-plates,  and  is  practically  inconsiderable. 

The  determination  of  the  absolute  breaking  and  other  strains  involve 
the  elimination  of  errors  due  to  friction,  &c.,  but  for  obtaining  the  com- 
parative strength  of  specimens,  the  machine  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

MEASURINa  INSTRUMENTS  USED  WITH  TESTING  MACHINE. 

(Plate  L.) 
Sliding  calipers. 

For  outside  diameters. — ^This  instrument  is  used  for  measuring  the 
specimens  of  metal  to  be  tested.  Its  sliding  scale  is  divided  into 
twentieths  of  an  inch.  A  vernier  is  attached  containing  fifty  divisions, 
which  cover  forty-nine  divisions  on  the  sliding  scale,  and  it  reads  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch.  It  will  measure  any  space  not  exceeding  two  and 
a  half  inches,  giving  the  result  to  the  nearest  one-thousandths  of  an 
inch.  The  accuracy  of  its  a^'ustment  may  be  readily  verified  by  press- 
ing the  points  together  gently,  and  noting  whether  the  zero  points  coin- 
ciae.  If  from  the  wearing  of  the  steel  points,  or  from  other  cause,  the 
a<\justment  should  become  incorrect,  it  may  be  readjusted  by  turning 
the  screw  which  forms  one  of  the  points. 

For  outside  and  inside  diameters. — In  this  instrument  the  vernier  is 
on  the  slide,  which  is  moved  along  the  scale.  An  attachment,  for  com- 
municating slow  motion  to  the  slide  is  also  added.  The  scale  is  divided 
into  fortieths  of  an  inch.  The  vernier  contains  twenty-five  divisions, 
which  cover  twenty-four  divisions  on  the  scale,  and  reads  thousandths 
of  an  inch.  The  extent  of  the  scale  which  can  be  used  by  the  vernier, 
including  the  clamp,  is  6  inches.  In  measuring  an  inside  diameter  it 
is  necessary  to  add  0.2  inch  to  the  reading  of  the  instrument  for  the 
thickness  of  the  measuring  points. 
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For  the  measurement  of  the  extension  or  compression  of  a  specimen  while 
under  stress^  also  the  permanent  set  when  relieved  from  stress^  the  fol- 
lowing instruments  are  used :  (Plate  LI.)  This  instrument  consists  of 
a  pair  of  glass  slides,  which  are  connected  with  the  specimen  by  collars 
in  the  manner  shown.  One  of  the  glass  slides  is  graduated  to  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch,  and  the  other  to  hundredths  of  an  inch.  A  micro- 
scope using  a  one-inch  objection  is  employed  in  reading  these  scales, 
and  by  means  of  it  the  scale  of  thousandths  may  be  readily  subdivided 
into  ten  thousandths  of  an  inch  by  the  eye  alone.  The  microscope  is 
supported  by  an  adjustable  arm  attached  to  one  of  the  posts  of  the 
testing  machine,  or  to  a  post  expressly  provided  for  this  purpose,  and 
detached  from  the  machine. 

2d.  The  vernier  gauge.  (Plate  LI.) — ^This  instrument  is  similar  in  prin- 
ciple of  construction  to  the  microscopic  gauge,  except  that  tiie  glass 
shdes  are  replaced  by  a  steel  scale  and  a  vernier.  The  former  is  divided 
into  fortieths  of  an  inch,  and  by  means  of  the  vernier  thousandths  of  an 
inch  can  be  read.  The  microscopic  gauge  is  used  until  the  elastic  limit 
of  the  specimen  is  reached,  after  that  the  vernier  gauge  is  employed. 
These  gauges  can  be  adjusted  to  any  length  of  specimen  beyond  2J 
inches  by  means  of  additional  sections  of  the  rod. 

In  measuring  the  deflections  of  specimens  under  a  bending  stress  the 
gauge  is  attached  to  the  straining  stirrup  and  to  the  bed  of  the  machine. 

Taper-rule^  (Plate  LI.) — ^This  instrument  consists  of  a  graduated  steel 
wedge ;  the  inclination  of  the  wedge  being  (K'.Ol  in  one  inch.  The  grad- 
uation of  the  scale  is  in  hundredths  of  an  inch,  so  that  each  division 
actually  represents  an  increment  or  decrement  of  0.001  of  an  inch.  A 
coarser  graduation  is  sometimes  employed,  and  the  further  subdividing 
performed  by  means  of  a  vernier.  In  using  this  rule  the  space  between 
the  shoulders  of  the  specimen  is  inclosed  by  a  tube,  excepting  a  space 
eight-tenths  of  an  inch  in  width  which  is  left  between  the  top  of  the  tube 
and  the  upper  shoulder  for  the  insertion  of  the  rule.  The  tube  is  put  on 
in  halves,  and  held  in  position  by  bands.  Where  a  vernier  is  used  it  is 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  otherwise  an  index  mark  is  made  on  the 
tulie  to  serve  as  a  zero  for  the  scale.  This  method  of  measurement  is 
more  laborious  and  less  reliable  than  with  the  self-indicating  microscopic 
and  vernier  gauges  described  above. 

On  Plate  L  is  shown  the  new  form  of  specimen  holder  now  employed 
with  the  testing-machine ;  and  Plate  LI,  the  nut  which  is  screwed  into 
the  specimen  to  form  the  head.  This  form  of  head  causes  a  saving  in 
the  expense  of  preparing  the  specimen  for  test,  and  is  quite  as  satis&c- 
tory  otherwise  as  the  solid  turned  head. 

TKE  DENSIMETER  OB    BAXANOE    FOB    THE    DETEBMINATION  OF    THE 

SPECIFIC  GBAVITIES  OF  METALS. 

This  instrument  is  simply  a  form  of  the  hydrostatic  balance,  and  may 
be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  hydrometer  when  a  more  expedi- 
tious process  is  desired. 

DE8CRIPION  OF  THE  INSTRUMENT. 

(Plate  LII.)  The  instrument  consists  of  a  delicate  beam-scale.  A, 
having  suspended  from  one  extremity  of  the  beam  a  brass  basket,  B, 
perforated  with  holes.  Underneath  the  basket  and  supported  in  a  stir- 
rup, D,  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  case,  is  a  glass  jar,  0,  to  contain 
water  for  the  immersion  of  the  basket  and  specimen.  A  mark  is 
scratched  upon  the  jar  near  the  top,  and  this  mark  indicates  the  height 
at  which  the  water  should,  after  the  immersion  of  the  basket,  always 
stand  previous  to  an  experiment.    The  immersion  of  the  specimen  causes 
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the  water  to  rise  above  this  mark,  immersing  an  additional  portion  of 
the  suspension-rod  of  the  basket,  and  the  latter  loses,  in  consequence,  a 
slight  portion  ot  its  weight  in  reference  to  the  beam.  A  correction,  there- 
fore, becomes  necessary  to  compensate  for  this  apparent  loss  in  weight. 
To  determine  this  correction,  the  suspension-rod  is  graduated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  The  beam  having  been  thrown  into  action,  and  the 
immersed  basket  balanced  by  weights  in  the  pan  attached  to  the  oppo- 
site arm,  a  mark  is  made  upon  the  rod  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  height  of  the  water  in  the  jar  is  then  raised  till  as 
much  more  of  the  rod  is  immersed  as  is  likely  to  occur  in  practice.  An- 
other mark  is  then  made  where  the  rod  is  now  intersected  bj^  the  water, 
and  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  basket  ascertained. 

The  loss  in  weight,  for  the  maximum  immersion  of  the  rod,  amounts  to 
only  one-tenth  of  a  ^%in,  while  the  corresponding  length  of  rod  is  nearly 
one  inch  5  the  space  between  the  marks,  therefore,  may  be  readily  sub- 
divided into  tenths,  and  the  necessary  corrections  can  thus  be  read  off 
the  rod  in  actual  weight  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  grain. 

Practically,  the  graduation  of  the  rod  is  more  readily  and  accurately 
determined,  by  a  calculation  based  upon  the  known  weight  and  length 
of  the  rod,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made. 

By  using  simply  a  thread  in  place  of  the  basket,  the  above  correction 
might  be  neglected ;  but  the  greater  convenience  offered  by  the  latter  has 
led  to  its  final  adoption.  The  basket  is  perforated  with  holes  to  facili- 
tate immersion,  and  is,  as  well  as  the  suspension-rod,  gilt  electro-plated 
to  preserve  it  from  tarnishing.  A  thermometer  is  suspended  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  jar,  as  shown  in  the  pilate. 

The  b^ance  is  capable  of  bearing  a  charge  up  to  42,000  grains,  and 
when  so  loaded,  is  sensitive  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain. 

Process  of  taking  the  specific  gravity  with  the  balance. 

The  process,  with  this  instrument,  of  taking  the  specific  gra\ity  of  a 
specimen  of  metal  naturally  suggests  itself.  The  jar  being  filled  with 
water  to  the  fixed  mark,  and  the  basket  suspended  therein,  the  beam  is 
thrown  into  action,  and  the  weight  of  the  immersed  basket  ascertained 
by  means  of  weighta  placed  in  the  opposite  scale-pan.  This  weight 
being  noted  for  different  temperatures,  can  be  tabulated  and  thus  be- 
come a  known  element  for  all  calculations  of  the  specific  gravity.  The 
specimen  of  metal  is  then  placed  in  the  pan  underneath  the  jar,  and 
weights  added  to  the  other  pan  till  the  balance  of  the  beam  is  restored. 
The  sum  of  these  weights  is  the  weight  of  the  specimen  in  air,  plus  the 
weight  of  the  basket  in  water.  The  specimen  is  now  transferred  from 
the  pan  to  the  basket,  and  replaced  by  weights  in  the  pan  underneath 
the  jar,  till  the  balance  is  again  restored.  Tlie  sum  of  these  latter 
weights  is  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  water  displaced  by  the  specimen, 
plus  the  weight  lost  in  the  basket,  due  to  the  immersion  of  an  addi- 
tional portion  of  the  suspension-rod.  The  loss  in  weight  is  read  off  the 
rod,  in  tenths  of  a  grain,  and  is  to  be  substracted  from  the  weights  in 
the  pan'  underneath. 

Denote  the  weight  of  the  basket  in  water,  as  first  determined,  by  a  / 
the  same  weight  of  basket,  plus  the  weight  of  the  specimen  in  air,  by 
6  ;  the  weight  requisite  to  restore  the  equipoise  after  immersion  of  the 
specimen  by  c  ;  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  basket  by  d  ;  and  the  correc- 
tion for  temperature  by  t  Then  designating  by  D  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  metal  tested : 

fb^ajt 
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that  is,  the  specific  gravity  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  specimen  divided 
by  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water,  at  the  standard  tempera- 
ture. 

Form  of  record  of  computation. 


Specimen. 


Weight*. 


Steel. 


s 

s   ■ 


820.5 


s 

I 


oo 


7139. 


8 

CO 


805.3 


^1 


S 


0.30       53. 


Logarithms  corresiKmdiiig  io~^ 


(b-a) 
e 


ic-d) 
/ 


.^  8006140 


2. 0057069 


Is 

M^  el 
®-*2  2 


.0001775 


Density. 


(e+A-/) 


.8949966 


7.8523 


The  results  obtained  with  this  instrument  differ  from  those  obtained 
with  the  hydrometer  only  by  about  one  point  in  the  third  place  of  deci- 
mals. It  is  important  in  immersing  the  basket  or  the  specimen  that  no 
air  bubbles  be  allowed  to  form  around  them,  as  the  results  would  thereby 
be  materially  affected. 

HYDROMETER. 


Plate  LIII  exhibits  the  form  of  the  instrument  used  in  determining 
the  specific  gravity  of  metals.  It  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
Nicholson's  hydrometer;  the  bulb  is  7.5  inches  diameter  and  8  inches 
high,  made  of  copper,  in  one  piece,  without  seam.  The  copper  is  .03 
thick,  and  is  deposited  on  a  mold,  of  low  fusible  metal,  by  the  electro- 
galvanic  process.  A  handle  of  brass  wire,  with  broad  flanges  at  the 
ends,  is  inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mold,  and  a  cone  of  brass  is 
inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the  mold,  before  the  copper  is  deposited,  tbe 
copper  covering  and  uniting  with  both.  The  brass  cone  is  bored  through 
its  axis,  and  screw  threads  are  cut  in  it.  After  the  bulb  is  formed,  the 
fusible  mold  is  melted,  and  withdrawn  through  the  aperture  in  the  brass 
cone.  The  aperture  is  then  closed  by  a  small  screw,  and  made  air  tight 
by  close  fitting,  and  by  sealing-wax  spread  over  it.  A  solid  stem  of 
brass  is  then  screwed  into  the  bottom  of  the  bulb.  A  vertical  index 
stem,  made  of  steel,  is  inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  handle.  The 
upi)er  end  of  the  stem  receives  the  weight  pan,  which  is  supported 
in  its  place  by  a  conical  socket  on  its  under  side.  The  height  of  the 
hydrometer,  from  the  bottom  of  the  ball  to  the  weight  pan,  is  21  inches. 
All  of  the  exterior  surface  is  protected  by  electro-gilding. 

The  weight  of  the  bulb,  including  the  handle  and  brass  cone,  is  about 
15,850  grains ;  the  lower  stem  and  ball  weigh  about  20,320  grains,  and 
the  weight-pan  660  grains ;  making  the  total  weight  of  the  hydrometer 
about  36,830  grains.  Its  general  form,  and  the  distribution  of  the  metal 
within  it,  place  the  centers  of  gravity  and  buoyancy  so  far  apart  that 
it  readily  takes  a  vertical  position  when  immersed,  and  will  deviate  very 
little  from  it,  however  irregularly  it  may  be  loaded. 

The  maximum  buoyancy  of  the  hydrometer  is  14,600  grains,  and,  when 
loaded  to  zero,  it  displaces  51,430  grains  of  water.  The  buoyancy  may 
be  reduced  one-half  by  increments  of  500  grains  each,  by  placing  one  or 
more  of  the  adjusting  weights  over  the  ball,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem. 

Such  a  reduction  of  the  buoyancy  is  found  convenient  in  practice, 
when  weighing  small  samples,  as  it  prevents  the  necessity  for  placing 
and  displacing  numerous  weights  on  the  pan. 
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The  index  stem  is  .071  inch  diameter;  a  length  of  1  inch  displaces 
one  grain  of  water.  Four  points  of  silver  wire,  made  thin  and  sloping 
at  the  ends,  are  attached  near  the  stem,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  scale  of  weights,  in  tenths  of  a  grain.  The  two  nearest  opposite 
points  are  one-tenth  of  an  inch  apart  When  the  instrument  rests  witii 
one  of  these  points  aliove,  and  the  other  beneath  the  snrCaoe  of  the 
water,  it  is  at  its  zero.  When  either  of  them  touches  or  is  even  witifi 
the  surface,  the  load  is  one-tenth  of  a  grain  too  heavy,  or  too  light,  and 
if  either  passes  through  the  surface,  tte  error  is  then  two-tenths  of  a 
grain.  If  either  of  the  two  points  which  are  more  distant  firom  the  zero 
touches  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  load  is  then  deficient,  or  in  excess, 
three-tenths  of  a  grain ;  and  if  the  heel  of  either  of  these  points  passes 
the  surface,  the  error  is  then  four-tenths  of  a  grain.  Carefnl  observa- 
tion of  the  position  of  these  points,  when  the  hydrometer  is  immersed 
and  at  rest,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  true  balance,  when  the  zero  mark 
may  be  above  or  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  within  a  given  limit. 
By  this  method,  the  inconvenience  and  delay  of  bringing  the  zero  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  by  the  decimal  parts  of  the  grain  weight  is 
avoided.  Plate  LIV  gives  the  form  and  the  dimensions  of  all  the 
weights  used  on  the  pan.  The  water  in  which  the  hydrometer  is  im- 
mersed is  contained  in  a  cistern  of  glass,  25  inches  deep,  and  not  less 
than  12  inches  diameter.  If  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  is  not  level  a  flat 
plate  should  be  placed  over  it  and  be  supported  horizontally  on  three 
legs.  The  height  of  the  water  in  the  cistern  should  be  such  that  when 
the  bottom  of  the  hydrometer  descends  to  the  plate  the  weight-pan  shall 
be  one-quarter  inch  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  will  prevent 
an  immersion  of  the  pan  when  overloaded. 

The  weight-pan  is  attached  to  the  index  stem  by  an  oi>en  socket,  on 
its  under  side,  in  order  that  it  may  be  removed  with  its  load  from  the 
hydrometer  and  placed  on  a  table  where  the  weights  may  be  more  safely 
and  accurately  counted.  As  the  weights  do  often  consist  of  many  pieces, 
errors  may  occur  in  counting,  or  in  the  record  of  them ;  it  is  a  good  pre- 
caution to  verify  them  by  a  recount  after  making  the  record. 

A  Uiermometer,  with  a  scale  of  about  5^  to  the  inch,  subdivided  in  quar- 
ters of  a  degree,  is  suspended  in  the  water  while  weighing  samples  and 
the  temperature  is  noted  at  each  weighing.  The  weighings  are  made 
at  temperatures  varying  with  the  state  of  the  weather  at  the  time,  and 
as  the  density  of  water  varies  with  its  temperature,  the  latter  is  noted 
in  order  that  the  proper  corrections  may  be  made.  The  unit  adopted 
is  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  6(P  Fahr. 

IThe  hydrometer  may  be  employed  to  determine  the  relative  density 
of  distilled  and  any  other  kind  of  water.  The  weight  of  the  hydrometer, 
added  to  its  balance  weight  in  distilled  water,  at  the  temperature  of  6(P. 
gives  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  pure  standard  water  which  is  equal 
in  bulk  to  the  immers^  part  of  the  instrument.  The  weight  of  the 
hydrometer,  and  its  load,  when  immersed  in  like  manner  in  any  other 
kind  of  water  at  the  same  temx)erature,  gives  the  weight  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  the  latter ;  and  this  weight,  diWded  by  the  former,  gives  the 
multiplier  for  correcting  the  density  when  ascertained  in  any  other  than 
pure  distilled  water. 

Eain  or  river  water  may  be  used  instead  of  distilled  water,  if  its 
relative  density  be  first  accurately  determined  and  the  proper  correction 
be  made.  At  the  foundries,  generally,  river  water  is  found  to  be  suffi- 
ciently pure  for  use  without  needing  any  correction. 

In  using  the  hydrometer,  first  lo^  the  pan  with  grain  weights  until 
the  instrument  rests  at  zero,  and  record  the  sum  of  these  weights  as  the 
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balance  of  the  hydrometer.  Next,  place  in  the  pan  the  sample^  together 
with  as  many  weights  as  will  again  bring  the  instrument  to  its  zero,  and 
record  these  weights  as  the  sample  balance  in  air.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  balances  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  sample  in  air.  Then 
place  the  sample  on  the  bulb  of  the  instrument  and  inunerse  both  until 
t|ie  hydrometer  again  rests  at  zero,  and  record  the  weights  on  the  pan  as 
the  sample  balance  in  water.  The  difference  between  this  balance  and  that 
in  air  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced  by  the  immersed  sam- 
ple. The  temx>erature  of  the  water  at  the  time  of  weighing  is  noted, 
and  if  it  is  not  at  60^  divide  the  weight  displaced  by  the  sample  by  that 
number  in  the  following  table  which  is  opposite  the  noted  temperature, 
and  the  quotient  will  give  the  corrected  displacement  for  the  tempera- 
ture of  60O.  Then,  the  weight  of  the  sample  in  air,  divided  by  the  cor- 
rected displacement,  gives  the  density  of  the  sample. 

The  hydrometer  may  be  employed  in  determining  the  varying  density 
of  the  Bame  water  at  different  degrees  of  temperature.  The  weight  of 
water  it  displaces  at  any  other  temperature  than  60 o,  divided  by  its  dis- 
placement in  the  same  water  at  6(P,  will  give  the  proportionate  weight 
of  water  displaced  by  the  same  instrument  at  other  temperatures. 

The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from  Mr.  Hassler's  Report  on 
Weights  and  Measures,  made  to  Congress  in  1832.  He  ascertained  the 
weight  of  water  displaced  by  a  given  glass  bulb  at  215  different  temper- 
atures, varying  from  32^  to  S6^  Fahr.  The  weighings  were  made  from 
time  to  time,  at  whatever  temperature  the  changes  of  the  weather  gave 
at  the  moment.  As  the  results  obtained  in  this  form  were  not  conven- 
iently applicable  for  common  use,  they  have  been  reduced  to  equal  di- 
visions of  the  thermometrical  scale  for  each  quarter  of  a  degree.  The 
reductions  were  made  by  marking  on  a  large  map  the  points  determined 
by  Mr.  Hassler,  and  by  tracing  a  line  through  all  the  points,  and  then  by 
measuring  this  curved  line  at  divisions  corresponding  to  quarter  degrees. 

The  weights  given  in  the  table  do  not  represent  the  absolute  density 
of  water  at  different  temperatures,  but  only  the  proportionate  weighte 
displaced  by  the  same  glass  bulb.  The  varying  bulk  of  the  latter  in 
different  temperatures  is  not  taken  into  account,  as  it  comx>en8ates  very 
nearly  for  the  varying  bulk  of  the  metals  weighed  in  corresponding 
temperatures.  A  column  containing  the  logarithms  of  the  weights  is 
added  to  the  tables  for  convenience  in  making  the  computations. 

Form  of  record  of  computation. 
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THE  BOULENG^  CHRONOGRAPH. 
[From  Capt.  O.  £.  Miclukelis'  translation.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  this  instrument  the  time  between  two  events  is  ascertained  by  not- 
ing the  distance  of  the  free  fall  of  a  heavy  body  daring  the  interval,  the 
beginning  and  end  of  this  distance  being  made  to  accord  with  the  occur- 
rence of  the  events  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current. 

THE  INSTRUMENT. 

The  chronograph  of  Captain  Le  Bouleng6  can  be  used  not  only  as  a 
micro-chronometer,  but  directly  as  a  velocimeter.  Plate  LV  shows  the 
instrument  ready  for  use ;  for  taking  velocities,  and  for  measuring  minute 
intervals  of  time.  To  obtain  velocities  at  once,*  two  electric  circuits  are 
established  a  fixed  distance,  say  fifty  meters,  apart,  in  -such  a  manner 
as  to  be  successively  broken  by  the  projectile  in  its  flight.  The  first 
current  circulates  through  the  electro-magnet  A,  whose  armature  is  a 
long  cylindrical  rod,  G,  called  the  chronometer^  furnished  with  two  enve- 
loping zinc  tubes,  D  and  E,  called  recorders.  The  second  current  passes 
by  the  electro-magnet  B,  whose  armature,  the  shorter  rod  F,  is  called 
the  registrar.    The  third  active  element  of  the  instrument  is  the  indenter 

g~*late  LYI),  consisting  of  the  circular  knife  G,  fixed  in  the  mainspring 
,  which  can  be  cocked  by  means  of  the  catch  on  the  lever  I. 
On  the  breaking  of  the  first  circuit,  the  chronometer  falls  vertically ; 
on  the  rupture  of  the  second  the  registrar  falls  in  its  turn,  depresses  the 
free  end  of  the  lever  I,  and  thus  releases  the  mainspring }  the  knife  juts 
forward,  strikes  the  falling  chronometer,  and  indents  the  upper  recorder. 
As  shown  below,  a  very  simple  relation  holds  between  the  dent  thus 
obtained  and  tide  velocity  of  the  projectile  which  caused  it.  Even  with 
this  brief  description,  a  moment's  thought  will  show  that  the  lower  the 
vdocity  the  higher  up  shall  the  recorder  be  indented. 

THEORY  OF  THE  INSTRUMENT. 

The  above  succinct  account  of  the  action  of  the  instrument  is  sufficient 
for  a  comprehension  of  its  theory.  The  details  of  construction  will  be 
given  when  we  come  to  speak  of  its  use. 

As  an  origin  of  reference  for  the  falls  of  the  chronometer,  we  take  the 
dent  imprinted  on  the  lower  recorder,  when  the  knife  is  "let  o%^  while 
the  chronometer  is  suspended. 

Let  h  be  the  height  above  the  origin  of  the  dent  due  to  the  shot ;  then, 
as  the  chronometer  followed  the  law  of  falling  bodies  from  the  begin- 
ning of  its  movement  up  to  the  time  it  was  struck  by  the  knife,  we  have 

T'=  /— --  as  the  time  corresponding  to  this  fall.    It  would  also  be  the 

50 
time  of  the  trajectory  between  the  targets  (giving  a  velocity  of  ^meters 

to  the  projectile),  provided  the  chronometer  began  its  fall  at  the  precise 
instant  the  first,  and  the  knife  struck  it  at  the  precise  instant  the  second, 
current  was  broken.  But  this  is,  in  reality,  not  so;  for,  after  the  break- 
ing of  the  first  current,  a  certain  interval,  0,  elapses  before  the  electro- 
magnate  is  sufficiently  demagnetized  to  permit  the  fall  of  the  chronome- 

*  At  Watertown  Arsenal  and  Sandy  Hook  the  targets  are  one  hundred  feet  apart. 
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ter,  which  will  accordingly  be  retarded  by  this  time,  and  the  observed 
duration  of  the  trajectory  will  be  too  small  by  the  same  quantity. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  breaking  of  the  second  current  up  to  the 
instant  of  the  knife  striking  the  chronometer,  the  following  intervals 
elapse : 

e'  for  the  sufficient  demagnetization  of  the  electro-magnet  B. 

V  for  the  fall  of  the  registrar  to  the  disk  of  the  indenter. 

t"  for  the  release  of  the  catch. 

t"f  for  the  knife  to  clear  the  horizontal  distance  to  the  falling  chro- 
nometer. 

The  observed  time,  T',  is  then  too  great  by  the  quantity  {e'  +  V  + 1" 
+  il"\  and  too  small  by  B.  For  the  true  time  of  flight,  T,  we  have,  there- 
fore, T'  —  {B'  +  t'  + 1"  +  V^'  —  ^)  =T'  —  e.  For  T  =  0,  we  have  T'  =  f, 
whence  to  obtain  the  value  of  t  we  have  only  to  break  both  circuits 
simultaneously,  and  note  the  resulting  time  of  fall ;  since,  after  this  com- 
mon rupture,  tnere  passes  the  time  B  before  the  chronometer  falls,  and 
[B'  -f  <'  -f  V  +  V")  before  it  is  struck,  until  it  is  dented  there  elapses 
then  the  time  ][^-f  t'-f  <''-f  t'"— ^)  or  t.  As  will  be  shown  presently,  the 
instrument  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  give  t  a  constant  value,  say  0'M5. 

Whenever  desirable,  we  can  ascertain  if  the  apparatus  is  thus  ad[ju8ted 
or  not,  by  using  the  di^unctor  (Plate  LVI),  which  is  in  both  circuits. 
If  the  resulting  dent  is  110.29°*°»  above  the  origin  (the  height  correspond- 
ing to  0^.15  at  Watertown  Arsenal),  the  instrument  is  proi)erly  set.  De- 
X>endent  upon  this  condition,  we  can  fix  in  advance  the  height  correspond- 
ing to  any  given  velocity  of  projectile.  For  example,  with  an  initial 
velocity  of  500  meters,  the  projectile  will  pass  over  the  50  meters'  inter- 
val between  the  circuits  in  0".l,  and  the  instrument  will  record  O'MS  + 
O'M,  or  0''.25,  and  the  height  will  therefore  be 

H  =  ^-^37  X  0^^2ffl  _  306.36««. 
2 

Reciprocally,  if  the  shot  gives  a  dent  306.36"'"  above  the  origin,  we  con- 
clude that  tiie  projectile  was  moving  with  a  velocity  of  500  meters. 

The  heights  corresponding  to  all  velocities  within  the  ordinary  limits 
of  experiments  have  been  calculated  and  inscribed  on  a  metal  rule^  fur- 
nished with  a  sliding  index  (Plate  LYII),  which  thus  affords  a  simple 
means  for  directly  measuring  the  veloci^  of  the  projectile  fired.  The 
shot  having  given  the  indent,  we  adjust  the  rule  to  the  chronometer, 
slide  the  beak  of  the  index  into  the  noteh,  and  read  off  the  velocity. 

USE  OF  THE  INSTBXJHENT. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  when  it  is  desired  to  measure  velocities 
directly,  two  targets  must  be  set  up  50  meters  apart.  The  chronometer 
circuit  passes  thr6ugh  the  first,  and  the  registrar  through  'the  second, 
the  disjunctor  being  in  both.  Should  local  difficulties  intervene  to  pre- 
vent the  targets  being  set  up  exactly  50  meters  apart,  multiply  the 

velocity  read  from  the  scale  by  the  constant  ratio  ^  where  D  is  the 

actual  space  in  meters. 

For  transport,  the  different  parts  of  the  instrument  are  packed  in  a 
box,  which  also  serves  as  a  stand  for  mounting  it.  After  unpacking  the 
box  screw  on  the  sectional  iron  tripod,  then  stand  it  independently  of 
the  floor,  so  that  it  may  be  subject  to  as  little  vibration  as  possible,  and 
fasten  i^i  its  place  the  triangular  plate  that  carries  the  indenter  and  col- 
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amn.  The  electro-magnets  are  attached  by  passing  the  threaded  stems 
throagh  the  column,  and  tightening  with  the  milled  nuts  (Plate  LY). 

The  disjunctor  should  be  placed  near  the  instrument^  within  easy 
reach  of  the  operator.  Ordinarily,  one  seven-inch  chromic  potash  cup- 
will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  registrar  circuit,  and  three  cups  for  the 
chronometer. 

As  so  little  power  is  required,  we  would  recommend,  if  easily  at- 
tainable, that  Daniell's  or  Hill's  batteries  be  used  as  giving  most  con- 
stant action. 

Two  recorders  are  put  on  the  chronometer.  To  put  on  the  smaller,, 
unscrew  the  bob  (Plate  LYII).  These  tubes  should  be  lightly  tapped, 
before  being  slipped  on,  to  insure  a  snug  fit.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  lower  recorder  rests  closely  against  the  bob. 

The  currents  being  properly  established  and  sufficiently  strong  to 
enable  the  magnets  to  maintain  the  rod-armatures,  the  next  step  is  the 
adjustment  of  the  apparatus,  which  comprises  these  three  operations : 

1.  Leveling  the  instrument. 

2.  Begulating  the  power  of  the  electro-magnets. 

3.  Fixing  the  height  of  the  disjunctor-reading. 

Leveling  the  instrument — ^The  chronometer  is  used  in  leveling;  for 
this  purpose  attach  it  to  its  magnet,  having  previously  cocked  the  indenter  ; 
then,  by  means  of  the  trii)od-screws,  bring  it  to  its  normal  position. 
In  leveling  from  front  to  rearj  let  the  beveled  shoulder  of  the  bob^ 
opposite  the  numbered  face,  rest  lightly  against  the  projecting  edge  c  c 
(Plate  LVI)  of  the  triangular  base;  in  leveling  laterally,  align  the  right 
face  with  the  edge  ^  d  of  the  salient  angle  of  the  above  projection. 

Begulating  the  electro-magnets, — It  is  very  advantageous  to  work  with 
weak  magnets,  as  we  need  not  then  take  into  account  the  troubles  ducT 
to  ^^ remaining  magnetism";  still  the  magnets  must  be  strong  enough^ 
else  the  operator  thU  have  difficulty  in  suspending  the  armatures. 

Captain  Le  Bouleng^  has  adx>pted  the  following  simple  and  ingenious 
plan  for  making  the  electro-m^aets  just  sufficiently  powerful  for  their 
work.  He  increases  the  weight  of  the  armatures  one-tenth  by  means 
of  brass  tubes  (Plate  LYI)  which  are  supphed  with  the  instalment. 
Thus  weighted,  attach  the  chronometer,  with  the  recorders  on,  to  its 
nagnet,  and  gently  and  gradually  withdraw  the  core,  until  the  armature 
Mis.  To  make  certain  tiiat  this  has  been  correctly  done,  attempt  to 
suspend  the  chronometer ;  if  it  hang,  its  fall  was  due  to  some  accidental 
shock,  and  the  core  must  be  still  further  withdrawn. 

Having  thus  regulated  the  magnet,  remove  the  weight,  and  no  trouble 
will  be  exi>erienc^  in  suspending  the  rod.  The  other  magnet  is  regu- 
lated in  exactly  the  same  way  by  the  registrar  and  its  weight.  In 
this  manner  the  instrument  is  always  regulated  by  a  fixed  ste.ndard, 
whoever  may  be  the  opersLtor — a  very  great  advantage  in  practice,  as  all 
errors  arising  from  "personal  equations'^  are  thus  eliminated. 

The  method  of  operating  the  disjunctor,  which  is  extremely  simple, 
may  be  explained  at  this  point.  To  close  it,  press  with  the  finger  on 
the  milled  stud  z  (Plate  LYI)  until  the  mainspring  t  is  held  by  the 
catch  Xj  which  establishes  the  circuits  by  bringing  the  blades  q  q'  ia 
contact  with  the  pins  r  r'.  To  open  it,  press  the  catch  x  with  the  finger, 
the  thumb  at  the  same  time  grasping  the  post  y,  until  the  mainspring 
is  freed,  whose  cross-piece,  w,  covered  with  some  insulating  material, 
lifts  the  blades  simultaneously  from  contact  with  their  respective  pins. 

In  cocking  the  indenter,  be  careful  not  to  disturb  the  level  of  the  in- 
strument ;  the  left  hand  alone  is  therefore  used ;  the  fingers  grasp,  the  tube 
L,  while  the  thumb  pulls  back  the  spring  until  it  catches  i^  the  lever  I. 
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The  screw  M,  which  is  tapped  through  the  lever  and  rests  on  the  ful- 
crum-mortise, regulates  the  hold  of  the  catch,  which  should  be  as  light 
as  possible.  The  knife  is  a  circular  rowel  of  temx>ered  cast-steel,  fastened 
in  a  slot  of  the  mainspring  by  the  axial  screw  K,  the  loosening  of  which 
permits  the  presentation  of  a  new  edge,  should  the  old  one  l^  blunted. 

Fixing  the  disjunctor  reading. — ^The  disjunctor  dent,  to  be  properly 
placed  on  the  chronometer,  should  be,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
110.29™*"  above  the  origin  (at  Watertown  Arsenal)  which  represents  the 
time  (y',15.  This  height  should  be  indicated  on  the  rule  by  a  special 
mark.  (On  the  one  sent  by  Captain  Le  Bouleng^  it  is  marked  ^^disjonc- 
tion,"  and  is  110.37°*™  above  the  origin.)  That  this  disjunctor  adjust- 
ment may  be  accomplished  quickly,  begin  by  tracing  on  the  smaller  re- 
corder a  circle  at  the  desired  height  (110.29"").  For  this  purpose,  slide 
the  vernier  iilong  the  scale  (Plate  Lvll)  until  its  index  coincides  with 
the  ^^  di^unction  ^  mark,  and  clamp  it.  Kow,  place  the  chronometer 
flat  on  a  table,  the  numbered  face  toward  the  body,  insert  the  hinged 
conical  pin  of  the  rule  in  the  tapering  hole  of  the  bob,  and  let  the  ver- 
nierknife  rest  on  the  zinc  tube.  Support  the  end  of  the  rule  with  the 
right  hand,  and  press  it  on  the  bob,  while  the  left  turns  the  recorder. 
In  this  manner  a  fine  circle  is  traced,  on  which,  if  the  instrument  is  well 
adjusted,  the  disjunction  marks  should  be  indented.  This  rule  is  so 
constructed  that  its  scales  begin  at  the  height  of  the  origin,  to  which  the 
dents  are  referred.  It  has  been  found  convenient  to  add  a  slow- motion 
screw  to  the  slide. 

The  cut  made  by  the  indenter-knife  is  a  wedge-shaped  notch,  clearly 
nicked  in  the  zinc,  whose  edge  is  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  cylinder.  As  the  section  of  this  plane  is  the  true  indent,  the  ver- 
*nier-knife  must  be  brought  against  it  in  measuring.  This  knife  fits  ac- 
curately to  the  edge  of  the  notch,  thus  eliminating  all  errors  of  reading. 
This  has  been  tested  by  allowing  several  persons  to  measure  the  height 
of  the  same  dent,  whose  results  have  agreed  exactly.  Everythmg 
being  ready,  a  di^unctor  reading  is  taken ;  if  the  resulting  dent  is  on 
the  circle  already  traced,  no  further  regulating  is  required,  and  the  fir- 
ing may  commence  at  once.  But  if  the  dent  is  above  the  circle,  the 
fall  of  the  registrar  must  be  diminished :  if  below,  increased.  This  is 
done  by  raising  or  lowering  the  disk  O,  (Plate  LYI)  whidi  is  supported 
on  an  upright  screw  having  a  pitch  of  one  millimeter,  and  is  divided  on 
its  circumference  into  ten  equal  parts,  so  that  its  height  may  be  varied 
by  a  tenth  of  a  millimeter. 

A  pawl,  P,  playing  in  the  nicks  of  the  disk  renders  it  easy  to  count 
its  turps,  and  to  fix  it  at  the  desired  height.  The  reading  having  been 
once  adjusted  will  not  vary  more  than  a  few  tenths  of  a  miUimeter  at  a 
subsequent  experiment,  and  this  can  at  once  be  regulated  by  turning 
the  screw  through  the  same  number  of  divisions. 

The  instrument  is  set  up  for  firing  in  the  same  manner  as  for  taking 
a  disjunctor  reading.  To  avoid  confusion,  numbered  ink-marks  about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  apart  are  made  around  the  bases  of  the  two 
recorders,  and  each  mark  is  successively  brought  in  line  with  the  cut, 
A  B,  on  the  ring  (Plate  LVI),  as  the  firing  progresses,  by  which  means 
the  dents  are  made  on  equidistant  straight-line  elements.  The  zincs 
can  thus  receive  about  twenty  dents,  and  then  be  turned  end  for  end 
and  receive  twenty  more.  The  shot  having  given  a  dent,  apply  the  rule 
to  the  chronometer  in  the  manner  describ^  for  tracing  the  disjunction 
circle,  bring  the  vernier-knife  against  the  edge  of  the  notch,  clamp  it, 
and  read  off  the  velocity.  The  experiments  for  the  day  being  over,  the 
date  is  inscribed  on  the  proper  recorder,  and,  if  deemed  necessary,  it 
may  be  filed  for  future  reference. 
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K  the  foregoiug  directions  as  to  the  settiug-up  and  adjustment  of 
the  instrument  are  carefully  followed,  not  only  will  there  be  no  appre- 
ciable variation  in  the  disjunctor-readings  before  any  shot,  but  they  will, 
as  a  rule,  remain  constant  from  round  to  round. 

THE  INSTRUME^JT  AS  A  MICRO  CHRONOMETER. 

• 

When  the  chronograph  is  used,  as  heretofore  described,  with  an  in- 
terval of  50  meters  or  more  between  the  targets,  the  chronometer  re> 
ceives  the  dents  near  the  top,  when  of  course  it  is  moving  with  its 
greatest  speed,  and,  consequently,  small  dift'erences  in  time  give  pro- 
portionately large  differences  in  height.  But  when  the  interval  to  be 
measored  becomes  small  this  no  longer  obtains,  for  then  the  dent  of  the 
shot  is  imprinted  on  the  toicer  I'ecorder  near  the  disjunction  circle  before 
the  chronometer  has  acquired  much  acceleration.  To  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty the  arrangement  shown  in  Plate  LV  is  adopted. 

The  electro-magnet  of  the  registrar  with  its  stop  is  remove<l  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  column,  and  introduced  in  the  circuit  that  is  broken 
first.  By  this  arrangement  we  obt-tin  a  disjunction  dent  nfear  the  upper 
end  of  the  chronometer,  and  thus  regain  the  advantage,  even  when  the 
interval  is  very  small,  of  recording  minute  times  where  the  representa- 
tive scale  is  greatest.  This  disjunctorreading  is  about  0".3,  double 
what  it  was  l^fore,  hence  the  representative  dents  of  small  times  are 
marked  on  the  chronometer  when  it  has  double  it«  former  velocity. 

We  may  remark  here  that  for  diminishing  velocities  and  in  meas- 
uring small  times  for  decreasing  intervals,  the  units  of  the  scale  in  the 
one  case  and  the  corresponding  spaces  on  the  chronometer  in  the  other 
increase — ^most  desirable  attributes  of  instruments  of  this  class. 

All  that  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  leveling,  adjustment, 
and  management  of  the  apparatus  applies  here,  except  that  the  dis- 
janctorresuling  is  not  regulated,  and  must  be  taken  for  each  round,  and 
further,  as  has  already  l^en  stated,  that  the  registrar  is  in  the  circuit 
of  the  first  target. 

The  fall  corresponding  to  the  time  to  be  measured  is  recorded  nega- 
tivelyj  as  the  firing  dent  is  below  the  disjunctor-reading.  and  the  dura- 
tion of  this  fall  is  found  by  subtracting  that  of  the  rormer  from  the 
latter.  These  heights  are  measured  to  tenths  of  a  millimeter  by  means 
of  the  scale  engraved  on  the  rule  and  its  vernier,  and  the  corresponding 

times  may  be  calculated  from  the  formula  T=/^J?,  or  taken  directly 

^   g 
from  a  table,  which  is  formed  analogously  to  the  ordinary  logarithmic 

tables.    When  the  inters^al  becomes  so  great  as  to  give  a  dent  below 

the  upper  recorder^  the  ring  on  the  rod  must  be  removed,  and  two  of  the 

larger  tubes  applied  to  the  chronometer,  one  above  the  other.    The 

largest  interval  that  can  be  recorded  by  the  instrument  thus  arranged 

is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  disjunctor-reading,  a  little  over  0".3. 

When  the  time  between  the  rupture  of  the  two  circuits  exceeds  this 

reading,  the  chronometer  is  struck  before  it  has  commenced  to  fall,  and 

the  dent  of  the  origin  is  obtained. 

PRESSURE-GAUGES. 

(Plates  LIX  to  LXII.) 

The  pressure  of  the  gas  per  square  inch  in  the  bore  of  the  gun  is 
determined  by  means  of  the  pressure-gauge. 
The  principle  of  this  instrument  is  as  follows  :  The  pressure  due  to 

12  ORD 
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'  the  tension  of  the  confined  gas  is  transmitted  through  a  piston  to  a 
knife,  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  soft  copper,  whereby  the  knife  is  forced 
into  the  copper,  making  an  indentation,  the  length  of  which  will  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted.  The  length  of  this  indentation 
is  measured,  and  the  pressure  is  determined  from  the  pressure  actually 
applied  with  the  testing  machine,  to  produce,  with  the  same  knife  and 
the  same  area  pre^^sed  as  that  of  the  piston^  an  indentation  of  an  equal 
length  in  a  similar  piece  of  copper.  To  facditate  operations,  a  table  is 
usually  prepared  beforehand,  showing  the  pressure  corresponding  to  any 
given  length  of  indentation  likely  to  occur  in  practice.  The  instrument 
consists  essentially  of  five  parts  (Plate  LIX) : 

1st.  The  lioiising :  A  cylindrically -shaped  box,  a,  of  steel,  which  con- 
tains all  the  parts  of  the  instrument,  and  supports  them  in  their  proper 
relative  iwsitious  for  use.  It  is  closed  either  at  top  or  bottom  by  a 
screw-plug. 

2d.  The  piston  5,  which  is  of  steel,  and  of  a  diameter  to  correspond  to 
some  definite  jK)rtion  of  one  square  inch,  as  ^ :  ^V  ^  ^9  ^c* 

3d.  The  knife  or  indenting  tool  (c). — Several  forms  of  knife,  are  used^  as 
shown  in  the  Plate  LIX,  and  are  designated  as  pyramidal,  Figs.  1  and 
3 ;  round,  Fig.  2 ;  and  spiral.  Fig.  4.  The  round  knife  is  cut  from  a 
circular  disk,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  (Plate  LIX),  a  method  of  manufacture 
that  admits  of  making  a  number  of  knives  identical  in  form  and  dimen- 
sions. 

4th.  The  copper  disk  or  block  (7,  for  receiving  the  indentations  of  the 
knife.    It  is  of  pure  annealed  copper. 

5th.  The  gas  clieck  e,  a  thin  copi)er  cup  to  prevent  the  gas  from  enter- 
ing the  interior  of  the  housing.  Iq  Fig.  4,  a  leather  washer,  fitted  into  a 
groove  cut  round  the  piston,  is  substituted  for  the  copper  cup. 

The  several  forms  of  pressure-gauges,  cutters,  and  mode  of  attach- 
ment to  cartridge  bags,  are  shown  on  plates  LIX^  LX,  LXI,  and  LXII. 

Plate  LIX,  Fig.  1,  represents  a  form  of  external  pressure-gauge  for 
taking  pressures  at  the  bottom  or  at  any  point  along  the  sur£e^  of  the 
bore.  The  length  of  the  plug  in  which  the  gauge  is  screwed  is  such 
that  its  bottom  reaches  to  and  forms  a  part  of  the  bore  at  the  position 
where  the  pressure  is  to  be  taken.  The  plug  has  a  sectional  screw  to 
facUitato  its  insertion  or  ^vithdrawal,  and  the  rim  of  the  plug  is  provided 
yntii  a  gas-check  to  cut  off*  the  gas  from  the  surface  of  the  plug. 

Figs.  2  and  3  are  forms  of  internal  pressure-gauges,  showing  their 
construction  and  means  of  attachment  to  the  cartridge-bag. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  form  of  internal  pressure-gauge  proposed  by  Dr.  W. 
E.  Woodbridge.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  piston  having  a  conical 
cavity,  pressed  by  the  powder-gauge  against  a  disk  of  copper  which  en- 
ters the  cavity  in  proportion  as  it  is  crushe^l.  The  surface  of  the  cavity 
is  formed  with  a  fine  spiral  thread,  continuous  from  the  face  of  the  pis- 
ton to  the  apex  of  the  cone — the  turns  of  their  threads  being  divided 
into  tenths  by  lines  radiating  from  the  apex.  These  are  impressed  upon 
the  copper  according  to  the  extent  that  the  metal  has  been  forced  into 
the  cavity,  and  a  reading  of  the  number  of  turns  of  the  spiral  affords 
an  indication  of  the  pressure  to  which  the  piston  has  been  subjected. 
It  may  be  considered  to  be  a  modification  of  a  form  of  internal  gauge 
proposed  by  Capt.  H.  Metealfe,  Ordnance  Department,  the  spiral  cutter 
of  which  is  convex.  The  cut  on  the  disk  is  divided  for  facility  of  read- 
ing the  pressure. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  form  of  internal  pressure  gauge  in  use  in  England, 
called  the  "  Crusher  Gauge." 

The  crmliergav^e  consists  of  a  screw-plug  of  steel  (Plate  LIX,  Fig.  6), 
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with  a  movable  base,  wbicb  admits  the  copper  cylinder  B ;  oue  end  of 
the  cylinder  rests  against  the  anvil  A,  while  the  other  is  pressed  by  the 
movable  piston  C,  kept  against  the  cylinder  by  an  annular  spring,  t; 
the  cylinder  is  centered  in  the  chamber  by  a  small  watch-spring,  to  pre- 
Tent  the  escape  of  gas  to  the  chamber ;  the  head  of  the  piston  and  body 
of  the  anvil  is  fluted  j  four  small  holes,  a  ft,  communicate  with  the  main 
vent  through  the  upper  part  of  the  plug ;  a  gas-che^k,  D,  is  placed 
against  the  lower  end  of  the  piston. 

The  action  df  the  gauge  is  as  follows :  The  gas,  acting  on  the  piston, 
crashes  the  copper  cylinder  against  the  anvil ;  the  amount  of  compres- 
sion it  sustains  indicates  the  pressure.  The  area  of  the  copper  cylinder 
for  8-inch  guns  is  -jV  ^^  *  square  inch  5  that  of  the  piston  being  ^  of  a 
square  inch. 

A  table  of  results  to  produce  definite  amounts  of  pressure  by  the 
testing-machine  alibrds  a  means  of  comparison  of  the  results  produced 
in  the  gun  at  different  x)oints  of  the  bore. 

Use. — ^The  pressure-gauge  having  been  carefully  oiled  and  put  to- 
gether, is  usually  placed  either  at  the  bottom  of  the  cartridge-bag, 
where  it  is  secured  by  a  piece  of  twine,  passing  round  the  groove/  (care 
must  be  taken  that  the  bottom  of  the  internal  pressure-gauge  is  against 
the  bottom  of  the  bore,  or  the  resulting  pressure  will  be  unreliaWe),  or 
it  is  inserted  through  an  aperture  in  the  wall  of  the  gun,  and  supported 
by  screw-thre^,  as  indicated  by  its  construction. 

The  device  shown  on  Plate  LXII  has  also  been  employed.  It  consists 
simjily  of  a  bronze  or  steel  cup  of  the  same  form  as  the  bottom  of  the 
bore,  and  attached  to  the  pressure-gauge  by  a  stout  screw.  The  press- 
ure of  the  gas  upon  the  cup  holds  the  gauge  firmly  in  position  during 
discharge. 

After  firing,  the  gauge  is  removed  from  the  gun,  opened,  the  copper 
disk  taken  out,  and  the  length  of  indentation  measured.  In  reading 
the  disk  where  the  spiral  cutter  is  employed,  commence  at  the  heavy 
radial  cut  and  count  the  ridges  of  the  thread,  then  to  the  right  of  the 
radial  divisions  to  the  end  of  the  indentation.  The  ridges  will  give  the 
Bnmber  of  tnrns,  and  the  divisions  the  tenths. 

Accessories, — Plate  LXI.  These  consist  of  the  wrenches  used  for  open- 
ing and  closing  the  gauges;  and  the  taper  rule  for  measuring  the  length 
of  the  indentation. 

MODE  OF  TAKING  GUrrA-PERCHA  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  BORES  OF  GUNS. 

(Plates  LXin,  lxtv.) 

Gutta-percha  impressions  of  a  portion  of  the  bore  of  a  gun  are  con- 
veniently taken  by  means  of  wooden  blocks  or  wedges.  For  this  pur- 
pose two  blocks  are  used,  one  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  other; 
the  longer  block  carries  the  gutta-percha  for  the  impression,  the  shorter 
one  is  used  as  a  wedge.  Each  block  has  a  staff  longer  than  the  bore  of 
the  gun,  enabling  the  operator  at  the  muzzle  to  place  the  blocks  in  any 
desired  position  in  the  bore,  driv-e  the  wedge,  and  withdraw  the  blocks. 
These  blocks  are  so  shaped  (see  plates)  as  to  form  an  imperfect  cylin- 
der whose  diameter  is  less  than  that  of  the  bore,  enabling  the  longer 
block  to  carry  the  gutta-percha  to  the  required  place  in  the  bore.  By 
driving  the  wedge,  the  diameter  of  this  cylinder  is  increased  nearly  to 
that  of  the  bore;  the  gutta-percha  is  pressed  against  the  surface  of  the 
bore,  and  forced  by  the  driving  wedge  to  take  the  impression. 

Before  taking  an  impression  the  gun  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
out  and  oiled  with  an  oiled  sponge ;  the  gutta-percha,  sof^ned  by  hot 
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water,  just  below  the  boiling  point,  to  the  required  consistency — about 
that  of  putty — is  then  placed  on  the  block,  well  oiled,  worked  and 
kneaded  with  oil  until  it  is  spread  over  the  required  portion  of  the 
block.  The  blocks  are  also  well  oiled,  particularly  the  surfaces  which 
come  in  contact.  The  two  blocks  are  put  together  at  the  muzzle,  and 
both  together  are  pushed  into  the  bore  to  the  distance  desired,  marked 
on  the  staff  of  the  carrying-block.  The  carrying-block  is  held  steady 
by  its  staff,  while  the  wedge-block  is  driven  in  by  several  blows  of  a 
sledge  on  the  end  of  its  staff:  from  two  to  five  minutes  is  sufficient  to 
allow  it  to  set.  The  wedge  block  is  withdrawn  first  and  the  carrying- 
block  with  the  impression  afterwards.  To  withdraw  the  wedge-block, 
an  iron  pin  is  run  through  the  staff'  near  the  end,  and  struck  with  the 
sledge  until  it  starts,  when  it  is  easily  withdrawn.  The  carrying-block 
will  generally  fall  or  release  itself  by  its  own  weight,  bringing  the  impres- 
sion with  it,  if  the  impression  is  taken  anywhere  in  the  upper  half  of 
.  the  bore.  Where  an  impression  is  wanted  from  the  bottom  of  the  bore, 
a  small  block  or  rider  is  pushed  in  at  the  same  time  as  the  carrying- 
block  (see  plate),  so  as  to  keep  the  gutta  percha  from  touching  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  bore  while  being  pushed  into  place.  Afterwards  the  rider- 
block  is  withdrawn,  the  wedge  driven  in,  and  after  the  wedge  is  with- 
drawn the  rider-block  is  pushed  back  close  to  the  carrying-block,  and 
acts  as  a  fulcrum  by  which  the  impression  is  raised  free  from  the  bore, 
when  both  are  withdrawn  together. 

In  taking  an  impression  on  the  side,  it  is  better  to  push  in  the  blocks 
as  in  taking  the  impression  above,  and  then  to  turn  the  blocks  to  tbe 
side.  Unless  the  block  under  the  gutta-percha  is  well  oiled,  some  diflS.- 
culty  may  be  experienced  in  releasing  the  impression  from  the  block. 

The  carrying-block  should  have  a  slight  raised  edge  on  each  side  oi 
the  upper  surface  of  the  block,  to  prevent  the  gutta-percha  from  spread- 
ing out  too  much  when  undergoing  the  pressure  from  the  wedge,  and 
al^  to  protect  it  when  turning  the  blocks  for  side  impression.  Impres- 
sions are  marked  by  their  distance  from  the  muzzle  in  inches;  the  uame^ 
number,  and  caliber  of  the  gun,  and  whether  taken  at  top,  bottom, 
right,  left,  top  right,  top  left,  bottom  right,  bottom  left,  of  the  bore^ 
when  facing  the  muzzle. 

A  convenient  size  to  obtain  the  gutta-percha  is  in  slabs  twenty  inches 
long, 'five  inches  wide,  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.    Each  slab  will 
•  make,  ordinarily,  two  or  three  impressions,  and  can  be  used  several 
times  if  desired. 

FORMULAS  PERTAINING  TO  RIFLED  GUNS. 

I. 

To  give  to  the  projectile  rotation  about  its  longer  axis,  rifled  guns 
have  grooves.cut  spirally  in  the  bore,  the  angle  of  spiral  varying  in 
different  guns,  depending  mainly  upon  the  weighty  length,  and  initial 
velocity  of  the  projectile.  It  is  measured  at  any  point  of  the  groove  by 
the  angle  which  a  tangent  to  the  groove  at  that  i)oint  makes  with  an 
element  of  the  bore;  it  is  evident  that  this  angle  is  constant  in  guns 
rifled  with  uniform  twist 

In  guns  rifled  with  inxjreasing  iicist,  the  angle  at  the  breech  is  called 
the  initial  angle  of  rifling;  at  the  muzzle,  the  final  angle  of  rifling. 

The  twist  of  rifling  (ordinarily  expressed  in  calibres)  with  uniform 
twist  is  designated  by  the  distance  in  which  the  spiral  makes  one  com- 
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plete  turn;  with  an  iDcreasing  twist  it  is  designated  at  any  point  by  the 
distance  in  which  the  spiral  would  make  a  complete  turn  with  the  in- 
clination due  to  the  angle  at  that  point. 
Let 

I  =  angle  of  spiral  at  any  point  of  bore. 
u  =  twist  of  rifling  (in  calibers)  at  same  point. 
Then 

tanZ  =  ''> 
u 

expressing  the  relation  between  the  angle  of  spiral  and  twist  of  rifling 
at  a  given  point  of  bore. 

n. 

Initial  velociti/  of  rotation. 

Let  V  be  the  initial  velocity  of  the  projectile  or  space  it  would  pass 
over  in  one  second  in  the  direction  of  flighty  moving  with  the  velocity 
with  which  it  leaves  the  piece,  and  I  the  distance  passed  over  by  the 

projectile  in  making  one  revolution ;  therefore  y  will  be  the  number  of 

V 

revolutions  in  one  second,  and  27r  ^  the  angular  velocity  of  the  pro- 

jectile  at  the  muzzle.    The  velocity  of  rotation  of  a  point  on  the  surface 
is  given  by  the  expressioii 

rtr  =  2;r  r  - 

in  which  r  is  its  distance  from  the  axis  of  motion,  and  w  is  the  angular 
velocity. 

IIL 
Inclination  of  grooves. 

The  object  of  rifle  grooves  being  to  communicate  an  effective  rotary 
motion  to  a  projectile  throughout  its  flight,  it  remains  to  determine 
what  velocity  of  rotation,  or  inclination  of  grooves,  is  necessary  for 
different  projectiles. 

The  velocity  of  rotation  will  depend  on  the  form  and  initial  velocity 

of  the  projectile,  the  causes  which  retard  it,  and  the  time  of  flight ; 

therefore,  there  is  a  particular  inclination  of  grooves  which  is  best  suited  to 

each  caliber^  form  of  projectile^  charge  of  powder^  and  angle  of  fire. 

Substituting  for  I  in  the  above  formula  its  value,  i=»S,  we  have 
y 
nc=2  ir  r~  ^,  in  which  n=  number  of  calibers  in  one  turn  of  the  rifling  j 

<?=caliber  in  feet. 

With  regard  to  the  velocity  of  rotation,  we  must  impart  to  the  shot  a 
sufficient  amount  of  kinetic  energy  of  rotation  (or  work  stored  up  due  to 
rotation)  to  keep  it  steady  up  to  the  farthest  range  required. 

As  the  shot  leaves  the  muzzle,  its  kinetic  energy  of  rotation  is  ex- 

pressed  by  the  formula  o  M  ^  * 

where  tc  =  angular  velocity  at  muzzle  =  2  ;r  ^ ;  M  =  mass  of  the  projec- 
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tile=       ;  W=^- weight  of  projectile  iu  pouuds;    A**  =^  (radius  of  gjTa- 

tion)»-- J*;;:-- 3.14159.  t 

We  do  not  kuow,  however,  the  rate  at  which  rotation  is  retarded  (not 
knowing  what  is  the  coeflficient  of  friction  of  the  air),  and  therefore  cau 
only  determine,  experimentally,  the  amount  of  energy  of  rotation  to  be 
imparted,  in  order  that  the  spot  shall  be  stable  at  its  maximum  range. 

The  twist  necessary  (with  a  given  velocity)  in  a  particular  gun  to  de- 
termine the  shot  leaving  the  muzzle  with  sufficient  energy  of  rotation 
being  known,  we  can  find  out,  approximately,  the  twist  required  for 
another  piece  firing  the  same  projectile,  but  having  a  different  initial 
velocity,  for  the  kinetic  energy  of  rotation  varies  with  the  angular  ve- 
locity, and  that  again  with  the  initial  velocity  and  length  of  twist. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  an  8  inch  gun,  where  initial  velocity 
1,400  f.s.,  and  suppose  that  we  want  to  know  what  twist  we  should  give 
to  an  Scinch  howitzer,  which  is  to  throw  the  same  projectile,  but  the  ini- 
tial velocity  of  which  we  require  to  be  low,  as  it  is  intended  for  high 
angle  fire. 

We  want,  say,  an  initial  velocity  of  560  f.  s.,  supposing  the  time  of  flight 
to  be  about  equal;* then  the  D  or  angular  velocity  must  be  the  same  in 
each  case,  and  we  have 

^      .,   V      ^   1400 

nd  -iO'a 

for  8-inch  gun ; 

n'd  n'd 

for  8-inch  howitzer  J  but  these  are  equal ;  therefore, 

n'       1  7 

or  the  twist  should  be  about  1  in  16  calibers. 

THE  EFFECTS  PRODUCEb  BY  HEAVY  Gl  NS. 

The  effects  produced  hy  the  prqjectUe  of  a  heavy  gun  by  its  power  of 
piercing  iron  plates :  This  i)ower  is  found  (with  projectiles  of  tiie  same 
form,  material,  and  weight)  to  vary,  approximately,  with  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  projectile,  and  inversely  as  it«  diameter  or  circumference 
in  some  functions  of  the  same.  The  experiments  carried  on  against 
armor  plates  have  not  been  sufficiently  num^x)us  nor  exact  to  allow  of 
formula  being  deduced  therefrom  which  we  can  rely  upon  as  bein^ 
under  all  circumstances  absolutely  accurate.  Such  formula  as  those 
given  below  prove,  however,  very  useful,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  the  penetration  or  perforating  power  (at  any  particular  range) 
I>ossessed  by  projectiles  of  different  pieces,  but  also  as  allowing  us  to 
calculate  approximatively  what  this  power  will  be. 

*  Looking  at  the  projectile  as  a  cylinder  of  mass  M,  and  radius  -. 

t  For  example,  take  the  10-inch  rifle,  where 

IV  — 1364  fg         =M8-=-.—  tons        ii  =  40        d=lf|ft.  A-=^^' 

and 


2240^ 
which,  when  worked  out,  gives  about  Ifi  foot-tons  of  kinetic  energy  of  rotation. 
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The  formula  for  kinetic  energy  of  translation  is — 
In  foot-iK>andd 

E  =  kinetic  energy  of  translation  of  the  projectile, 
in  which  W  =  weight  of  projectile  in  pounds, 
V  =  initial  velocity  in  feet, 
g  =  force  of  gravity  (32.2). 

This  gives  the  energy  in  foot-pounds,  the  foot-pound  being  the  blow 
struck  by  one  pound  Mling  through  one  foot,  and  to  obtain  it  in  foot- 
tons  it  is  necessary  to  divide  by  2,240,  or  the  number  of  pounds  in  a 
ton;  thus — 
in  foot-tons 

2gx  2240 
Formula  for  perforation  of  wroughtiron  plates. 
The  formula  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Noble,  E.  A.,  is— 

i  =  thickness  of  plate  shot  can  pierce. 

wya 
e  =  kinetic  energy  per  inch  of  shot's  circumference  = 


t=C~^. 


2g7:d22M 
d  =  diameter  of  shot  in  inches. 
The  formula  of  Major  Maitlaud,  B.  E.,  is — 

E 


t=: 


(14.87)  r» 


in  which  E  =  kinetic  energy  of  translation  of  the  shot  =       ^^^ 

r  =  radius  of  the  shot  in  inches. 

This  formula  applies  to  the  penetration  of  iron  plates  by  chilled  ogival- 
headed  projectiles. 

The  formula  of  Captain  Noble,  which  is  merely  a  modification  of  the 
one  deduced  by  Maj.  A.  Noble,  F.  E.  S.,  was  formerly  used  by  the 
English  in  calculating  tables  showing  the  penetrating  power  of  heavy 
guns.  Latterly,  however,  the  formula  of  Major  Maitland  has  come  into 
use. 

The  latter  has  considered  the  action  of  the  ogival-headed  projectile  as 
a  wedging  rather  than  a  punching  action,  and  takes  the  sectional  area 
instead  of  the  circumference  as  used  by  Captain  and  Major  Noble. 

The  experiments  of  Captain  Von  Doppelmair,  of  the  Russian  army,  at 
Tegel,  in  the  year  1868,  showed  that  the  previous  calculations  of  tho 
Russians,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  depth  of  penetration  was 
proportional  to  the  momentum  of  the  projectile  per  square  unit  of  cross- 
sectior,  were  fully  confirmed  by  practice;  while  the  figures  obtained 
according  to  the  English  formula,  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
depth  of  penetration  was  proportional  to  the  momentum  per  inch  of  cir* 
cumference,  were  flatly  contradicted. 

Many  of  the  experiments,  on  which  Captain  Noble's  formula  was  based, 
were  carried  out  with  flat-headed  projectiles,  or  with  projectiles  which  upon 
striking  the  plate  became  such ;  which  accounts  sufficiently  perhaps  for 
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the  disagreement  between  the  results  deterniined  by  his  formula  and 
those  actually  obtained  in  practice  when  chilled  ogival-headed  projectiles 
were  employed. 

REMAINING  VELOCITY. 

In  the  above  formula,  the  depth  of  penetration  is  that  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  initial  velocity,  or  the  penetration  at  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun.  In  ordeif,  therefore,  to  determine  the  penetration  at  any  other 
given  distance,  we  must  first  determine  the  remaining  velocity — i?,  for 
that  distance,  which  will  be  the  velocity  of  impact,  and  substitute  it  for 
V  in  the  values  of  E  and  e. 

The  formula  for  remaining  velocity  deduced  by  Professor  H^lie  is — 

r  =  -^ 

I  +  cVj? 

in  which  v  —  the  remaining  velocity. 
V  =  initial  velocity. 
X  =  distance  from  the  muzzle  in  feet. 

•    E  =  radius  of  rof  ectile  in  feet. 
W=  weight  of  pp  ectile  in  x>punds. 
&  =  a  variable  co-efdcient  depending  on  the  form  of  the  shot 

and  its  weight 

For  the  ogival  form  of  head,  and  for  velocities  1,100  feet,  h  may  be 
supposed  constant,  and 

6  =  0.000063: 
for  velocities  from  1,000  to  1,100  feet, 

h  =  0.000050, 
and  for  velocities  from  600  to  1,000  feet, 

b  =  0.000035. 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  CENTER  OF  GRAVITY  OF  A 

GUN. 

Begarding  the  gun  as  a  solid  of  revolution  whose  axis  coincides  with 
that  of  the  bore,  the  position  of  the  center  of  gravity  is  determined  from 
the  principle  that  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  weights  of  the  several 
parts  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  weight  of  the  entire  piece.  For  con- 
venience, the  plane  of  reference  is  usually  taken  either  at  the  knob  of 
the  cascabel  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  bore,  or  as  coincident 
with  the  front  face  of  the  piece. 

The  general  formula  expressing  the  above  relation  is — 

W  J?  =  tr*  07*  +  tc"  j?*»'+  !(?»'  a:"»  +  tr*^  s^""  +  &c., 
or 

^ 1  (A) 

in  which 

W  =  the  weight  of  the  entire  piece. 

X  =  the  distance  of  its  center  of  gravity  from  the  plane  of  reference, 
tr*  «?**  II?"*,  &c.  =  the  elementary  weights;  those  corresponding  to  cavities 
(as  the  bore,  chamber,  &c.)  being  regarded  as  negative. 

(T*  a?"  a?***,  &c  =  the  distances  of  their  respective  centers  of  gravity  from 
the  plane  of  reference. 


'' 
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Should  the  gun  be  homogeneous  throughout,  the  unit  of  weight  may- 
be canceled  from  the  second  member  of  equation  (A),  in  which  case  it 
will  be  necessary  to  operate  with  the  volumes  simply,  instead  of  the 
weights. 

In  guns  of  a  curv^ed  exterior,  like  those  of  the  Rodman  model,  it  is 
customary  to  divide  the  gun  up  by  a  system  of  parallel  planes,  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis,  and  in  numbers  such  that  the  elementary  volumes 
thus  formed  shall  closely  approximate  some  regular  geonletrical  figure, 
usually  the  conic  frustum,  of  which  the  volume  and  the  position  of  the 
center  of  gravity  admit  of  ready  calculation.  When  the  gun  is  to  be 
without  preponderance,  i.  e.,  when  the  axis  of  the  trunijions  is  to  pass 
through  tlie  center  of  gravity,  the  weights  of  the  trunnions  and  rimbases 
may  be  omitted,  since  they  will  be  symmetrically  disposed  about  that 
axis. 

PREPONDERANCE. 

Where  it  is  desired  that  the  gun  shall  have  a  certain  preponderance, 
the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  trunnions  in  front  of  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  gun  is  determined  a«  follows :  The  weight  of  the  piece  is  support»*d 
by  the  elevating  device  and  the  trunnions.  The  pressure  on  the  elev;i- 
ting  device  and  its  distance  from  the  center  of  gravity  are  known ; 
therefore  the  distance  which  the  trunnions  should  be  placed  in  front  of 
the  center  of  gravity  to  support  the  remainder  of  the  weight  will  become 
known  from  the  proportion — 


or, 


|, :  (W  —  !>) : :  Y :  ?, 
Y  =       P       I 


in  which  p  represents  the  preponderance ;  I  the  distance  of  the  point  of 
attachment  of  the  elevating  device  from  the  center  of  gravity ;  ( W— ^) 
the  weight  to  be  sustained  by  the  trunnion^ ;  and  Y  the  distance  of  their 
axis  from  the  center  of  gravity. 

APPROXIMATE   DETERMINATION  OF  THE  CENTER  OF  GRAVITY  BY  EX- 
PERIMENT—METHOD BY  DISTORTED  SECTION. 

(Plate  LXY.) 

A  figure  differing  from  a  longitudinal  half-section  of  the  gun  by  the 
substitution  in  the  place  of  the  ordinates  representing  semi-diameters  of 
those  proportionate  to  the  squares  of  the  diameters,  is  cut  from  card- 
board or  other  material  of  unifoim  weight  for  a  given  area.  In  this  a 
point  of  suspension  from  which  the  axis  assumes  a  horizontal  position 
is  readily  found  by  trial,  and  its  position  relative  to  the  length  of  the 
figure  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  center  of  gravity  in  the  gun. 

In  the  application  of  the  method  a  convenient  scale  for  the  length  of 
the  gun  and  for  abscissas  in  the  line  of  its  axis  is  one-tenth.  For  the 
ordinates  it  will  usually  be  convenient  to  take  one-hundredth  of  the 
square  of  semi-diameters. 

The  principles  involved  will  hardly  need  explanation.  Areas  are 
made  to  correspond  to  volumes,  and  occupy  the  same  relation  to  the 
center  of  gravity. 

An  extension  of  the  plan  gives  a  means  of  ascertaining  approximately 
the  weight  of  a  gun.    It  will  be  found  that  the  area  of  the  figure  drawn 
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on  the  scale  proposed  preseuts  one  square  inch  for  every  3141.6  cubic 
inches  of  the  volume  of  the  gun.  The  area  may  conveniently  be  found 
by  comparing  the  weight  of  the  irregular  piece  of  card-board  with  that 
of  a  carefully  measured  rectangular  piece  cut  from  the  same  sheet.  The 
volume  of  the  gun  being  found  in  cubic  inches,  the  only  remaining 
step  to  find  its  weight  is,  of  course,  to  multiply  by  the  weight  per  cubic 
inch. 

Card-board  of  the  better  sort  is  commonly  very  uniform  in  weight  iii 
parts  of  the  same  sheet.  This  is  especially  so  in  parts  lying  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  sheet  in  which  the  length  of  the  figure  shoulil 
be  made  to  conform. 

The  accuracy  of  the  results  will  depend  principally  on  the  care  and 
skill  with  which  the  method  is  applied. 

The  accompanying  drawing  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  relation  be- 
tween the  half  section  of  the  gun  and  the  figure  to  be  used  in  determin- 
ing the  center  of  gravity. 

Fig.  1  is  on  the  scale  of  ,\j,  and  Fig.  2  on  the  scale  proposed  above. 

The  dot  surrounded  by  a  small  circle  will  represent  the  point  of  sixs- 
pension  from  which  the  figure  will  take  the  position,  bringing  the  axis 
to  a  horizontal  line.  Other  dots  near  it  may  be  supposed  to  represent 
points  used  in  trial. 

In  the  above  determination  the  gun  is  supposed  to  l>e  homogeneous^ 
but  when  the  case  is  otherwise,  as  in  a  gun  built  up  of  different  metals, 
we  first  determine,  in  the  above  manner,  the  position  of  the  center  of 
gravity  of  each  system  of  metals  separately,  and  then  combine  the  re- 
sults for  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  entire  gun.* 

•  Method  proposed  by  Dr.  Woodbridge  and  Captain  Andi^. 
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Testi  of  metaU  for  cannon, 
[Bxperlmenta  of  General  Uchatius,  of  AostrU.j 


Wdjsfat  in  pounds  per  sqnare 
inch  of  cro8«-«ection. 


1,433 
2,844 
4.267 

5,aee 

7,111 
8.534 

i^966 
11.378 
13,800 
14,223 
15.645 
17,067 
18,489 
1%913 
21,334 
22,756 
24,178 
25^601 
27.0S8 
28^445 
39.  W7 
31,390 
32.712 
34,134 


•••«•• < 


St«el-brouze 
from  near— 


3 

e 

i 

§ 

o 

e 

g 

Extension  in  one  hondred-tbousandth  of  its  length. 


c5 


Seaiatance  to  rupture  per  square 

inch 

Lunit  ot  elaaticity lbs. 

Kxtcnaion  is  hoxi- )  elastio 

dreoUia  of  the  >  at  moment 

length 3  of  rupture 

Section  at  the  point  of  rupture 
Hardnoos,  length  of  out.  inches 
Number  of  blows  of  86.7  foot 
ponnds  to  br^ik  a  bar  0.2  in- 
ches aquare , 


2 

10 

15 

22 

27 

33 

38 

47 

54 

61 

68 

76 

84 

92 

lUl 

110 

120 

130 

142 

157 


3 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

5 

6 

8 

10 

14 

19 

24 

80 

35 

50 

65 

81 


10 

15 

25 

85 

47 

56 

06 

77 

88 

101 

110 

120 


34,419 
8,534 
0.033 

0.40 
0.96 
.402 


1. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

7 

11 

20 

82 

52 

96 


c3 

i 


8 
15 
25 
40 
53 
62 
70 
79 

100 
108 
115 
130 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

13 

22 

47 

117 


150  327 
170  380 
192  !441 


82,144 
5,680 
a086 

15. 
0.66 
.492 


1-10 


43,880 
5,689 
0.040 

40. 
0.54 
.492 


72,053 

24,179 

0.170 

66,847 

15,645 

0.037 

2.1 

0,96 
.402 

22. 
a62 

.413 

• 

68, 269      69, 336 

12,800  I    25,601 

0.034  i     0.110 


21.4 
0.50 
.413 


209. 


2.5 
0.96 
.413 


255. 


1 

8 
14 
25 
35 
55 
65 
78 
86 
93 

U2 
129 
135 
160 

V 

a 

i 

Pk 

» 
0 

0- 
0 
0 
0 
3 
9 
li 

la 

26. 

45. 

125 

•  •  •  • 

46, 
9, 
Oc 

40. 
0. 

• 

14<l 

935 
955 
075 

58 
47'^ 

[. 

SteeUhronze  guns, 
[Experiments  of  Oeneral  Uohatius,  of  Austria.] 


Physical  properties. 

Near  the — 

1 
Bore.            Outside. 

1 

Sfalstance  to runture.  nounds  ner  souare  inch 

60,447 
15,645 
2.79 
16.5 
0.306 
0.56 
0.417 
1,591 

47,220 

Limit  of elaaticitv  to  a steadv  mil.  T>ounds  ner  snuare  inch  - ..r....... 

7,111 
1.83 

Limit  of  elasUcit V  to  a  blow,  foot-oounds -. 

Sxtcaiaion  at  runture.  in  ner  cent,  of  its  lensrth 

0.50 

Extension  elastic,  in  per  cent,  of  its  length 

'  0.06O 

Section  at  point  of  rupture,  the  original  section  being  —  1 

Hardnefla  Aenirth  of  cut) 

0.50 
0.472 

S^omber  of  blows  of  86.8  foot*i>ounds  to  break  a  bar  0.2  inch  SQuare 

839 
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Tdble  of  rauJts  obtained  by  mandreling  steel, 
[From  expeiimenU  of  General  UotukUas,  of  AiutrU.] 


Substance  sabmitted  to  ft'actare. 


Bar  of  Krupp  steel,  2.05  inobes  long, 
0.775  sQuare  inch  of  section 

Bar  similar  to  the  above  subjected 
for  24  hours  to  a  load  of  1,650 
pounds,  producing  an  elongation 
1.6  per  cent 


68,130 


68,130 


|l 

h 

O'S 

lis 

^-3 


Elongations,  in  per  cent, 
of  the  length. 


12,774 


28,387 


2L5 


20 


1 


1^ 

25 


0.034 


0.160 


0 


0.428 


Diameter. 


M 


-Steel  ring  of  itame  qual- 
ity as    above,  man* 
dreled  twice: 
Before  mandreling. . 
After  mandreling  . . 


I 


68,130 
80,410 


Cylinder  of  very   soft 
jTewberg  steel  man* 
dreled  sevbn  times : 
Before  mandreling  .  9. 037 


After  mandreling  ..'0. 044 


12.774 
28,387 


21.5 
14 


0.034 
0.110 


Near  the- 


Diameter. 


1 


I  — 


Cylinder  of  medium 
Newberg  steel,  man- 
dreled  once: 

Before  mandreling . 

After  mandreling  . . 


9.040 
0.073 


I 

a 


• 

• 

>;   1 

o 

Q 

j5 

o 

1 

i 

o 

1 

i 

1 

& 

»         S 

& 

A 

0,035 

26 

0.025 

0.446 

14,108 

28.587 

1 

25.3       15 

1 

0.111  0.143 

1 

0.420 

t 

■    .      ; 

; 

3.140 
3.170 


72, 055  t  00. 837  !    8, 516  I  17, 082 
73, 671  121, 780  ;  11, 355     45, 677 


18 
16 


16 


0.030 


0.180 


I 


8    ,0.030   0.854 


0.382 
0.37f 
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ENGLISH  GUN-METALS. 

Table  ihowif^g  the  elaaiic  limit  and  tenacity  of  average  specimens  of  the  metals  used  in  the 

B,  G.  F. 


MateriaU. 


Tons  per  square  inch 
at^ 

Yielding.     Breaking. 


a  *•> 


Branxe .. 
Cafltiron 


CFrom 

^To 

Wrought  iron  along  its  fiber. 

°*^-  \  Tempered  in  oU 


&8 

About  4 

11.0 


13.0 
31.0 


14.9 
0.0 
14.0 
22  0 
31.0 
47.0 


0.20 


0.3 

0.21 

0.11 


TheBti  numberB  «how,  of  course,  only  a  rough  average,  approximating  with  reference  to  the  particular 
■atorea  of  the  metals  mentioned  which  are  used  in  the  K.  G.  F. 

ITALIAN  BRONZE. 
[Experimenta  of  General  Bosaet.] 


Bronze  guns. 


Alloys  melted  in  crucibles  and  oaat  in  a 
chill. 


Andksis  of  100  parts  of  alloy : 

Zinc  ...'./..'.'.'.'....v........ 

Phosphorus 


Total. 


Force  of  rupture  on  primitive  sec- 
tion  pounds.    30,079 

Satk>  of  section  of  rupture  to  primi- 
tive section  ...  ■ percent  I         71 

Lfanit  of  elasticity pounds.   15, 645 

Songation  in  thousandths  to  limit 

of  elasticity   '..     ..  J      0.06 

Coefficient  of  elasticity !  11, 458 

"  8.86 

6.26 
2.50 


Apparent  density 

Empty  space,  per  cent,  of  the  mass 

Huxlness 

Umit of  cohesion pounds. 


17, 067     10, 201 


1.00 
10,859 
&82 
1.40 
6.27 
17,067 


Physical  properties  of  low  and  medium  steel. 


•a 

ao 

o  *^   . 

isa| 


7.855 


>       i 

o        I 
^      I 

OD 
'a 

e 


Density. 

Absolute  tenacity  . .  110,  OOO 
FUhnate  resistance 


to  palling  stress  . . ;  86, 000     68, 129 
"    iiil 


o 

a 

a 

U3 


a 


11 


7.8484      } 
8634  (?>i 


57, 000  to  72, 000 


Elastic  limit  under 

polling  stress 38, 500  I  12, 774  '     18, 000  to  23, 000 

SronKatVon :  ■  ) 

0".17500i  0",215  ;0".1385    to  0". 0765 
0".0O230!  0".  0034  0".00065  to  0".00083 
16.2    : I  12.14 


ngfl 
Ultimate 
Elastic  .. 
Hardness.... 


74, 000  to  80,000 

41,000  to  48, 000 

0".  17  to  0".  13 


a 

s 

a 

■»» 

3 

s 

g 


88,000 

51,000 

0^.14 


American. 


•a 
1S^ 


9 

a 

■ 
*  a" 


125I 


>''^    3-a 


1^ 


7. 8682  I  7. 8462 
;110,000 


67,000 
33,000 


80,000 
40,000 


e".0021 

0".26O     0".10 
'I8 


65,000 


0".27 
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Relative  properties  of  metaU  in  general, 

TABLE  OF  TENACITY. 


Lead 1 

Tin H 

Zinc 2 

Palladium lli 

Oold 12 


Silver.... 
Platinnm. 
Copper . . . 

Iron 

Steel 


12i 
15 

18 

27i 
42 


1.  Gold. 
^.  Silver. 

3.  Copper. 

4.  Tin. 


1.  Gold. 

2.  Silver. 

8.  Platinum. 

4.  Iron. 

5.  Copper. 


TABLE  OF  MALLEABILITY. 


5.  Platinum. 

6.  Lead. 

7.  Zinc. 
6.  Iron. 


TABLE  OF  DUCTILITY. 


6.  Palladium. 

7.  Aluminum. 

8.  Zinc. 

9.  Tin. 
10.  Lead. 


TABLE  OF  SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES  OF    METALS. 


Platinum. 

Gold 

Mercury . . 
Palladium 

Lead 

Silver , 

Bismuth.. 
Copper 


2U 

m 
m 

lOi 

n 

9 


21.53 
19.34 
13.59 
11.8 
11.36 
10.53 
9.79 
8.95 


Nickel  .... 

Iron 

Tin , 

Zino 

Antimony  . 
Aluminum . , 
Magnesium 


8* 

It 

7+ 
«l 

3 


1.  Silver. 

2.  Gold. 

3.  Copper. 

4.  Aluminum. 

5.  Zinc. 

6.  Iron. 


TABLE  OF  COXDUCTING  POWER  FOR  HEAT. 


7.  Tin. 

8.  Platinum. 

9.  Lead. 

10.  Antimony. 

11.  Bismuth. 


TABLE  OF  COXDUCTING  POWER  FOR  ELECTRICITY. 

Silver  =  1000. 


8.82 
7.84 
7.29 
7.14 
6.71 
2.67 
L74 


Copper 999 

Gold 779 

Zinc 290 

Palladium 184 

Platinum 180  i  Bismuth 

Iron 168  . 


Nickel 131 

Tin 123 

Lead 83 

Antimony •-...  46 

13 


TABLE  OF   FUSIBILITY. 


Tin 

Cadmium 
Bismuth.. 

I.>ead 

Zinc 


"Melts  at — 
442<^  Fahr. 
442 
507 
617 
773 


Antimony* 1, 150 


Melto  at— 

Silver 1,800°  Fahr. 

Copper... 1,990 

Gold 2.000 

Cast  iron 2,780 

Steel 4,000    * 

Wrought  iron 4,000 


*  Estimates  of  temperature  above  the  fusing  point  of  zinc  canilot  be  regarded  as 
exact,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  them. 

Platinum  melts  only  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe  flame. 
The  above  tables  are  from  Professor  Bloxam's  work  on  metals. 
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PLATE  IV. 


STANDARD    CALIBERS.  U.  S.  LAND  SERVICE. 
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I. — SHOT,  SHELL,  ETC. 

Xomenclcturej  dimensionsj  and  icHghU. 

CUissiJication. — Projectiles  may  be  classified  accoixling  to  their  form, 
as  spherical  and  elongated,  the  former  pertaining  to  smooth-bore  and 
the  latter  to  rilied  guns. 

Projectiles  may  be  fiulher  classified  according  to  their  structure  and 
mode  of  operation,  as  solUlj  hollow j  case  shot^  and  canister,  the  different 
kinds  according  to  calibers  and  weights. 

i^lid  and  cored  projectiles, — Produce  their  effects  by  impact.  They  are 
made  of  cast  iron,  chilled  cast  iron,  and  steel.  They  are  known  as  solid 
shot,  cored  shot,  or  battering  shell. 

Shells. — Under  the  head  of  hollow  shot  are  included  shells  for  guns, 
howitzers,  and  mortars,  and  gienades.  They  are  classed  according  to 
calibers  and  weights,  and  act  both  by  impact  and  explosion.  The  prin- 
cipal parts  are  the  cavity  for  the  bursting  charge ;  thefttse  hole  through 
which  the  charge  is  inserted  and  which  holds  the  fuse ;  and  the  ears,  two 
small  i-ecesses  near  the  fuse  hole,  for  carrying  the  shell. 
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Case-shot, — Are  a  collection  of  small  projectiles  in  a  case  or  envelope. 
The  envelope  is  broken  by  the  shock  of  the  discharge,  or  at  any  point  of 
flight,  by  an  inclosed  charge  of  powder.  The  kinds  in  use  are  grape^ 
canister^  and  shrapnel^  or  case  shot. 

Orape-shot — ^A  stand  of  grape  consists  of  three  layers  of  cast  irou 
balls }  a  top  and  bottom  plate ;  two  rings  for  the  intermediate  layers ; 
•and  a  screw  bolt  and  nut  passing  through  and  uniting  the  plates.  A 
rope  handle  is  passed  through  holes  in  the  upper  plate  and  secured. 
Used  for  field,  siege,  and  mountain  service. 

Ccmister'ShoL — A  canister-shot  consists  of  an  envelope  of  metal  con- 
taining layers  of  iron  or  lead  balls.  When  tin  is  used  for  the  envelope, 
"a  top  and  bottom  plate  of  iron,  kept  in  place  by  lapping  the  cut  edges  of 
the  envelope  over  them,  are  employed.  The  top  plate  has  a  wire  handle 
attached  to  it.    Used  for  field,  mountain,  siege,  and  seacoast  service. 

Shrapnel^  or  case-shot. — The  envelope  is  a  thin  cast-iron  shell  of  about 
(me-hau  the  weight  of  a  solid  shot  of  the  same  caliber,  filled  with  round 
lead  or  iron  balls,  held  in  place  by  melted  sulphur  or  resin,  or  packed 
charcoal,  a  hole  being  bored,  or  otherwise  provided,  to  contain  the  burst- 
ing charge.  The  fuse  hole  may  be  partially  closed  by  a  screw  plug  of 
iron  with  a  small  vent  for  passage  of  the  flame  to  the  charge.  Used 
"for  field,  mountain,  and  siege  service. 

Orenades. — The  hand  grenade  is  a  small^  thin,  case  projectile,  filled  with 
a  bursting  charge  of  i)owder,  primed  with  a  percussion  primer.  It  is 
thrown  by  hand,  and  exx)lodes  on  striking.  The  rampart  grenades  are 
larger  shells,  filled  with  bursting  charges  and  short  fuses.  They  act  by 
their  force  of  exx^osion. 
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Shot,  shell,  grape  and  canister  shot, 
take  the  name  of  the  piece  in  which 
they  are  used.  Grape  and  canister 
are  so  made  that  a  certain  number 
will  chamber  in  the  bore. 
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DIAJfETEB  OF  GAUGES  FOR  8H0T  AND  SHELL. 
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SHRAPNEL  FOR  RIFLED  GUNS. 


Diameter inches 

Lenfftb do... 

Thinness  of  metal  at  sideM do. . . 

Thioknessof  metal  at  bottom — do. . . 
Tbioknessofmetalat fuse  hole  .do. . . 


4.43 
8.2 
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2. 


3-incb. 
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Remarks. 


4.46 
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2.93 
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.1 

Thickness  at  end  of  cnp. .  .0.25  inch . 

Depth  of  cop 0.6   inch. 

Diameter  of  fuse  hole 1.     iDirh . 


The  soft  metal  is  attached  by  casting,  the  base  of  the  projectile  being  nnder-cut  and  cross-cut.  Bra^^e 
sabots  are  attached  by  casting;  by  screwing  on  the  base  of  the  proiectile,  or  forcing  a  sleeve  over  a 
part  of  the  projectile  prepared  for  its  reception  by  grooves  and  chisel  cuts. 

Geen AD£0.~Six<ponnder  spherical  case  may  be  used  for  hand  grenades.  Shells  of  any  caliber  for 
rampart  grenades,  or  Ketchum*s  hand  grenades. 


Diameter  of  large  gauge . .  inch . 
Diameter  of  small  gauge. .  .do. . 
Mean  weight pounds. 
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Lead  balls.   Lead  balls. 
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Sawyer  canisters  are  flUed  with  cast  iron  balls;  the  upper  end  is  closed  with  a  sheet  iron  disk  secured 
in  plai-e.    (See  Plate  VI.)  • 

For  dimenaiouB  and  weights  of  projectiles  for  rifled  guns.    (See  Plates  III,  IV.) 


Diameters  of  cast-iron  balls  from  ^  pound  to  bO  pounds  weight. 


Weight 


Lbt.  ozs. 


Diameter. 


4 

6 

8 
10 


0  12 

0  14 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Inches. 
1.231 
1.403 
1.551 
1.665 
1.701 
1.865 
1.954 
2.462 
2.819 
3.104 
3.341 
3.551 
3.738 
3.908 


Weight.       Diameter. 


Lbs. 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Inches. 
4.065 
4.211 
4.346 
4.474 
4.595 
4.710 
4.819 
4.924 
5.d25 
6. 121 
5.215 
5.304 
5.3£2 
5.476 
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Lbs, 
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6.140 

45 

32 

6.205 

46 

33 

6.268 

47 

34 

6.330 

48 

35 

6.392 

49 

36 

6.442 

50 

Diameter. 


Inches. 
6.  512 
6.570 
6.627 
6.6^ 
6.738 
6.793 
6.84G 
6.898 
6.951 
7.002 
7.052 
7.101 
7.145 
7.198 


*  Cast  iron  balls  are  also  used  with  caniitter. 
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LEA  D  BALLS. 

J>'uimeter8  of  lead  halhfrom  1  to  32  to  the  pound. 
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9                 0.803        1          17 

0.650        1 

25 

0.571 

2 

1.326 

10                   . 775                  18 

.638 

26 

.564 

3 

1.157 

11                    .751                  19 

.626        i 

27 

.557 

4 

1.051 

12          ,          .730        :          20 

.615 

28 

.550 

5 

.977 

13                    .710                  21 

.605 

29 

.544 

6 

.919 

14                    .693                  22 

.596 

30          1 

.537 

7 

.873 

15          1          .676        !          23                    .587 

31 

.531 

8 

.835 

16          t          .  663        1          24                    .  579 

,                                                  t 

II. — SPHEEICAT.  PROJECTILES. 

32 

.526 

Fabricatian. 

With  the  exception  of  grape  and  canister  shot,  which  are  cast  in  iron 
molds,  all  spherical  projectiles  are  cast  in  sand.  The  sand  used  for  the 
mold  should  be  silicious,  of  an  angular  grain,  and  a  moderate  degree  of 
fineness.  When  mixed  into  molding  composition  it  should  be  suffi- 
ciently adhesive  to  retain  its  shape  when  pressed  in  the  hand. 

Case  shot,  shell,  and  all  solid  shot  smaller  than  the  15-inch  are  cast 
singly.  Fifteen  and  twenty  inch  solid  shot  are  usually  cast  in  clusters 
of  five  and  tliree  respectively.    (Plate  VIII.) 

When  cast  singly,  the  pattern  of  a  spherical  projectile  is  composed  of 
two  hollow  cast  iron  hemispheres  which  unite  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  perfect  sphere ;  on  the  interior  of  each  hemisphere  is  fastened  a 
handle  to  enable  the  operator  to  draw  it  from  the  sand  when  the  half- 
mold  is  completed. 

The  flask  which  contains  the  mold  is  made  of  iron,  in  two  equal  sec- 
tions which  are  united  at  their  larger  bases.  The  other  ends  are  fitted 
with  movable  covers.    (Plate  VIII.) 

The  operation  of  molding  is  performed  by  placing  the  flat  side  of  one 
of  the  hemispheres  on  the  molding-board  and  covering  it  with  a  section 
of  the  flask.  The  molding  composition  is  then  poured  in,  filling  up  the 
entire  space  between  the  flask  and  hemisphere,  and  is  well  rammed. 
The  cover  is  then  attached  and  the  mold  turned  over,  the  hemisphere 
is  withdrawn  and  the  interior  surface  is  painted  with  coke-wash  and 
dried. 

The  remaining  half  of  the  mold  is  formed  in  the  same  way,  except 
that  a  channel  for  the  introduction  of  the  melted  iron  is  made  by  the 
insertion  of  a  round  stick,  which  is  withdrawn  after  ramming  down  the 
composition.  This  channel  connects  with  the  mold  by  a  grade  at  the 
side,  in  order  to  avoid  breaking  its  surface  with  the  falling  metal. 

HoUow  projectiles. — Tims  far  the  operations  of  molding  and  casting 
solid  and  hollow  projectiles  are  the  same.  The  cavity  of  a  hollow  pro- 
jectile is  made  by  the  insertion  of  a  core.  This  is  a  sphere  of  the  proper 
size,  made  by  compressing  molding  com[>osition  by  means  of  a  core-box 
on  a  hollow  iron  stem  or  spindle. 

The  core-box  (Plate  VIII)  consists  of  two  hemispherical  cups.  The 
lower  one  is  made  in  two  sections,  which  are  so  constructed  as,  when 
united,  to  receive  and  hold  the  spindle  in  place,  and  also  to  form  a  base 
for  the  core-box  to  rest  upon  while  being  filled. 
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The  core  i8  formed  by  i>ouriDg  the  composition  into  the  opening  at 
the  top  of  the  upper  cup  and  ramming  it  down  until  the  interior  space 
is  filled.  The  surface  at  the  opening  is  then  rounded  off  vrith  a  former, 
and  the  core-box  is  removed.  The  core  is  then  thoroughly  dried  in  an 
oven  and  afterward  painted  with  coke- wash. 

The  core  is  centered  in  the  mold  by  means  of  a  gauge  and  is  supported 
in  that  i>osition  by  the  spindle  which  forms  the  fuse  hole.  The  spindle 
is  i>erforated  with  small  holes  to  allow  the  escape  of  steam  and  gas 
generated  by  the  heat  of  the  melted  metal ;  that  part  of  it  which  forms 
the  fuse  hole  is  coated  with  sand  to  prevent  adhesion. 

When  the  ears  for  the  shell-hooks  are  cast  in  the  projectile  the  neces- 
sary projections  for  their  formation  are  placed  in  position  before  drying 
the  mold. 

In  pouring  the  melted  iron  into  the  mold  with  the  ladle,  care  should 
l)e  taken  to  prevent  scoria  and  dirt  fix)m  entering  with  it,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  surface  should  be  skimmed  with  a  stick  of  wood. 

After  the  iron  has  become  sufficiently  hardened  the  flask  is  removed, 
the  sprue-head  is  broken  off,  and  the  composition  scraped  from  the  out- 
side of  the  casting.  The  core  is  then  broken  up  and  removed,  and  the 
interior  suiface  cleaned  by  a  scraper.  The  projection  at  the  gate  and 
other  excrescences  are  next  chipped  off  and  the  surface  of  the  projec- 
tile is  smoothed  in  a  rolling  barrel,  or  with  a  file  or  chisel  if  necessary. 
The  fuse  hole  is  then  ream^  out  to  the  proper  size  and  the  projectile  is 
ready  for  inspection. 

Clmter  shot — When  shot  are  cast  in  clusters,  the  pattern  is  made  of 
wood  and  consists  of  two  longitudinal  halves  (Plate  IX),  which  are 
fitted  with  iron  pins  or  dowels  so  that  they  can  be  accurately  joined 
together  for  the  construction  of  the  mold. 

The  cluster  is  cast  with  a  sinking  head  to  feed  the  shrinkage,  while 
the  shot  are  made  with  a  diameter  slightly  in  excess  of  the  required  one, 
to  permit  of  their  being  turned  down  and  finished. 

The  flask  (Plate  IX)  is  also  made  in  two  equal  parts  or  sections  which 
are  united  by  bolts.  The  back  of  each  section  is  fitted  with  movable 
plates  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  the  molding  composition. 

To  form  the  mold  one-half  of  the  pattern  is  laid  upon  the  molding- 
board,  together  with  the  pattern  for  one-half  of  the  channel  for  the 
metal,  both  being  held  in  place  by  dowels.  A  section  of  the  flask  is 
then  placed  in  position  over  the  patterns  and  the  intervening  space  is 
filled  with  molding  composition,  which  is  firmly  rammed  down,  the 
patterns  for  the  branches  to  the  channels  being  introduced  as  the  work 
progresses.  The  plates  are  then  attached  in  their  places.  To  form  the 
other  section  of  the  mold,  the  finished  one  is  removed  from  the  molding- 
board  and  turned  over,  the  remaining  halves  of  the  patterns  and  flask 
are  placed  in  position  upon  it,  and  the  molding  composition  filled  in  in 
the  same  manner.  A  layer  of  dry  sand  is  first  sprinkled  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  finished  section  to  prevent  adhesion. 

The  mold  being  completed,  the  two  sections  are  separated  and  the 
patterns  withdrawn.  After  being  thoroughly  dried  in  an  oven  and  re- 
ceiving a  coating  of  coke- wash  on  the  interior  surface,  the  sections  are 
united  and  firmly  secured  together  with  bolts  and  nuts.  The  mold  is 
then  ready  for  the  casting  and  js  lowered  into  the  pit. 

Several  clusters  are  usually  cast  with  one  heat  of  metal,  the  number 
depending  upon  the  capacity  of  the  furnace. 

The  casting  is  usually  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pit  for  twelve  or  fif- 
teen hours  after  the  pouring  of  the  metal,  when  it  is  hoisted  out  and 
taken  fix>m  the  flask.  After  it  becomes  cool  it  is  freed  from  the  adher- 
ing composition  and  the  gates  are  broken  off. 
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To  separate  the  shot  in  the  claster,  the  latter  is  placed  in  a  lathe,  t^e 
sinking-head  being  secured  in  the  chuck  at  the  head  of  the  machine, 
while  the  other  end  is  supported  by  a  movable  center  which  slides  upon 
the  ways.  When  the  cluster  is  proi)erly  centered,  the  necks  which  con- 
nect the  shot  are  turned  down  as  small  as  it  is  safe  to  make  them  with- 
out risking  the  breaking  of  the  cluster  in  the  lathe. 

The  neck  nearest  to  the  bottom  is  then  carefully  turned  down  until  it 
begins  to  show  indications  ot  breaking.  The  cluster  is  then  chocked 
np  by  placing  blocks  between  it  and  the  lathe-bed,  the  center  is  slid 
back,  and  the  shot  is  broken  oif  by  blows  with  a  hammer  and  removed. 
The  cluster  is  then  recentered  in  the  lathe,  and  the  shot  are  successively 
detached  in  a  similar  manner  until  all  are  separated. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  i>reserve,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  spherical 
form  to  that  jiortion  of  the  surface  where  the  neck  is  turned  away. 
The  small  portions  of  the  necks  which  remain  after  the  separation  are 
chipped  off  by  hand. 

The  shot  is  next  placed  in  the  shot  lathe  (Plate  X),  where  it  is  turned 
down  to  the  required  diameter  and  given  a  smooth  and  finished  surface. 
The  tool-rest  of  this  lathe  is  attached  to  a  geared  wheel,  which  is  pivoted 
in  a  horizontal  position  upon  an  iron  frame  secured  to  the  lathebed. 
The  motion  of  this  wheel  by  means  of  a  feed  causes  the  edge  of  the  tool 
to  move  on  the  arc  of  a  circle,  its  distance  from  the  center  of  the  circle 
meanwhile  being  regulated  by  a  screw  in  the  base  of  the  rest.  The  shot 
is  centered  in  the  lathe  by  means  of  a  square-headed  screw  in  the  axis 
of  the  wheel. 

In  turning  the  shot  it  is  made  to  revolve  ui)on  that  diameter  which 
coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  lathe,  while  the  movement  of  the  tool-rest, 
as  above  described,  brings  the  tool  in  contact  with  all  of  the  surface 
which  is  not  covered  by  the  supports. 

In  this  position  the  shot  is  finished  as  far  as  practicable,  and  is  then 
recentered  so  that  the  unturned  portions  of  the  surface  can  be  brought 
in  contact  with  the  tool,  when  they  are  finished  in  like  manner. 

The  ears  for  the  shell-hooks  are  then  drilled  in  a  drilling  machine  and 
the  shot  is  ready  for  inspection. 

Fifteen-inch  and  20-inch  shell  are  sometimes  cast  above  size  and 
finished  in  the  shot-lathe  in  the  same  way  as  cluster  shot. 

Inspection  of  spherical  projectiles. 
(Plates  XV,  XVI.) 

SHOT. 

The  inspecting  instruments  required  are  one  large  and  one  small  gauge 
and  one  cylinder-gauge  tor  each  caliber.  The  cylinder-gauge  has  the 
same  diameter  as  the  large  gauge ;  it  is  made  of  cast  iron  and  is  five  cali- 
bers long.  The  large  and  small  gauges  are  made  with  a  difference  in 
diameter  of  0.02  inch  for  projectiles  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  0.04  inch  for 
those  not  so  turned.  AU  these  gauges  should  be  verified  from  time  to 
time,  and  when  they  have  become  0.01  inch  larger  than  their  true  diam- 
eter they  should  no  longer  be  used. 

One  hammer  having  a  flat  face  and  a  conical  point. 

One  searcher  of  steel  wire. 

One  cold-chisel. 

Steel  punches. 

Figure-stamps. 
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The  shot  should  be  inspected  before  they  become  rusty ;  after  being 
well  cleaned  each  shot  should  be  carefully  examined  to  see  that  its  sur- 
face is  smooth,  that  the  metal  is  sound  and  free  from  seams,  flaws,  and 
blisters.  If  cavities  or  small  holes  appear  on  the  surface,  strike  the 
point  of  the  hammer  or  punch  into  them  and  ascertain  their  depth  with 
the  searcher;  if  the  depth  of  the  cavity  exceeds  0.2  inch,  the  shot 
should  be  rejected.  The  discovery  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  those 
engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  the  shot  to  conceal  such  defects  by  filling 
up  the  holes  should  insure  rejection. 

The  shot  must  pass  in  every  direction  through  the  large  gauge  and 
not  at  all  through  the  small  one,  and  the  mean  of  their  diameters 
should  be  nearer  that  of  the  former  gauge  than  of  the  latter. 

After  having  been  thus  examin^,  the  shot  are  passed  through  the 
cylinder-gauge,  which  is  placed  at  an  inclination  of  about  two  inches 
between  the  two  ends,  and  supported  on  blocks  of  wood  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  easily  turned  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  its  being  worn 
into  furrows.  Shot  which  slide  or  ittick  in  the  cylinder  should  be  re- 
jected. 

The  average  weight  of  shot  of  10  inches  and  under  is  deduced  from 
that  of  three  parcels  of  20  to  50  each,  taken  indiscriminately  from  the 
pUe ;  some  of  those  which  appear  to  be  the  smallest  should  be  also 
weighed,  and  if  they  fall  short  of  the  prescribed  weight  of  their  caliber 
by  more  than  one  thirty-second  part,  they  should  be  rejected.  Shot  of 
lai^ger  caliber  than  10  inches  should  each  one  be  weighed  by  itself  and 
its  weight  stami>ed  upon  it  near  one  of  the  ears  for  the  shell-hooks. 

<;rape  and  canister  shot. 

The  dimensions  are  verified  by  means  of  a  large  and  small  gauge  at- 
tached to  the  same  handle.  The  surface  of  the  shot  should  be  smooth 
and  free  from  seams  and  cavities. 

SHELLS   AND    CASE  SHOT.  . 

The  following  iu8i>ectiug  instruments  are  re^iuired  in  addition  to  those 
used  in  inspecting  shot,  viz  : 

Calipers  for  measuring  the  thickness  of  the  projectiles  at  the  side. 

Calipers  for  measuring  the  thickness  at  the  bottom. 

Gauges  for  the  dimensions  of  the  fiLse-hole,  and  for  the  thickness  of 
metal  at  the  fuse-hole. 

A  pair  of  hand-bellows  ;  wooden  plugs  to  fit  the  fuse-hole  and  bored 
through  to  receive  the  muzzle  of  the  bellows. 

The  surface  of  the  shell  and  its  exterior  dimensions  are  exauiined  as 
in  the  case  of  shot,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  hemisphere 
opposite  the  fuse-hole.  Cavities  and  imperfections  in  ca^sting  are  gen- 
erally found  about  30^  from  the  top  of  the  shell  when  in  the  position  in 
which  it  was  cast.  Shells  should  be  rejected  for  rough  casting,  project- 
ing seams,  sand-fiaws,  a  collection  of  dross,  cavities  or  honeycombs  of 
more  than  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in  depth,  whatever  their  diameter,  or 
a  number  of  small  holes  giving  the  projectiles  a  spongy  appearance. 

The  shell  is  next  struck  with  the  hammer  to  judge  by  the  sound 
whether  it  be  free  from  cracks;  the  position  and  dimensions  of  the  eais 
are  verified.  The  thickness  of  the  metal  is  then  measured  at  several 
points  on  the  great  circle  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  fuse-hole. 
The  diameter  of  the  fuse-hole,  which  should  be  accurately  reamed,  is 
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theo  verified,  and  tbe  soundness  of  the  metal  about  the  inside  of  the 
hole  is  ascertained  by  inserting  the-finger. 

The  shell  is  now  placed  upon  a  trivet  in  a  tub  containing  water  deep 
enough  to  cover  it  nearly  to  the  fuse-hole ;  the  bellows  and  plug  are  in- 
sert^ into  the  fuse-hole,  and  the  air  forced  into  the  shell.  If  there  be 
any  holes  in  the  shell,  the  air  will  rise  in  bubbles  through  the  water. 
This  test  also  gives  another  indication  of  the  soundness  of  the  metal, 
as  the  parts  containing  cavities  will  dry  more  slowly  than  the  other 
parts. 

The  mean  weight  of  shells  of  10  inches  and  under  is  ascertained  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  shot,  and  larger  ones  should  be  weighed 
and  stamped  the  same  as  with  shot  of  like  caliber. 

All  projectiles  rejected  in  the  insi)ection  should  be  marked  with  an  X 
made  with  the  cold-chisel;  on  shot  near  the  gat'C;  or,  when  turned,  near 
oye  ear,  and  on  hollow  projectiles  near  the  fuse-hole. 

lU.— OBSEBTATIONS  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE   OF   CAST-IRON  PROJECT- 
ILES. 

Projectiles^  for  field  artillery',  should  be  made  of  a  lively  gray  iron,  hav- 
ing a  tenacity  of  18,000  to  20,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  that  runs 
sound  and  presents  a  smooth  even  surface,  and  not  too  hard  to  ream 
with  moderate  facility  when  cast  into  shells  and  case-shot. 

Battering  sJiotj  for  siege  artillery,  should  have  a  tenacity  of  23,000  to 
24,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  be  made  of  iron  that  runs  sound  and 
smooth. 

Elongated  shot,  for  rifled  guns,  should  be  cast  on  end,  forward  end 
downward. 

Elongated  shelh  and  casenhot  should  be  cast  on  end,  rear  end  down- 
ward. 

Eight-inch  and  10-inch  shells,  for  both  guns  and  mortars,  and  13-inch 
mortar  shells,  should  show  incipient  mottle,  and  have  a  tenacity  of 
22,000  to  23,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  without  being  too  hard  to  ream 
with  moderate  facility. 

The  recesses  of  the  shell-hook  holeB  should  be  custj  but  the  holes  them- 
selves should  be  drilled. 

Eight  and  10  inch  solid  shot  and  15-inch  shells  should  show  a  fine 
mottle  when  broken,  with  a  tenacity  of  23,000  to  24,000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  not  too  hard  to  ream ;  the  limit  of  hardness  of  shells  being 
when  they  become  too  hard  to  ream. 

Fifteen-inch  solid  shot  should  show  a  decided  mottle,  and  have  a 
tenacity  not  less  than  25,fK)0  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Fifteen-inch  shot  and  shell  should  both  be  cii^t  in  dry-sand  molds, 
with  large  "  risers,"  which  should  be  filled  with  hot  metal  and  kept  oi>en 
as  long  as  possible. 

The  metal,  especially  in  casting  large  projectiles,  should  be  poured  as 
cold  as  may  be  compatible  with  sound  castings. 

All  shot  should  be  cast  of  iron  that  contracts  but  little  in  cooling, 
there  being  quite  a  difference  in  this  respect  in  the  different  varieties  of 
iron. 

Samples  for  tenacity  of  metal  in  shells,  and  all  calibers  of  solid  shot 
below  8",  should  be  cast  on  end,  and  in  the  same  kind  of  molds  (i.  e., 
green  or  dry  sand),  and  poured  from  the  same  ladles  of  metal  as  the 
projectiles  themselves. 

The  finished  diameter  of  samples  for  tenacity  of  field  projectiles,  at 
point  of  rupture,  should  be  1.128  inch. 
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For  all  calibers  of  solid  shot  of  Sinch  and  upward,  the  samples  for 
tenacity  should  be  taken  from  the  projectiles  themselves.  This  can  be 
most  rea<lily  and  economically  done  by  means  of  a  hollow  drill  that  will 
take  out  a  sample  of  2  inches  in  diameter  and  3^  inches  long. 

Samples  for  siege  ]>rojectiles  and  large  shells  will  be  2^  inches  in 
diameter  and  10  inches  long. 

Twenty-inch  shot  should  be  of  the  best  quality  of  gun  iron,  and  be 
ca^t  in  a  dry-sand  mold,  and  be  finished  to  their  true  dimensions  by 
turning. 

For  13-inch  shot,  tenacity  of  the  iron  should  be  about  28,000  pounds; 
density  not  less  than  7.270.  They  should  be  cast  in  dry-sand  molds, 
witt  "  risers-'  of  8.60  inches  diameter  and  12  inches  high. 

Fifteen-inch  solid  shot,  manufactured  at  South  Boston  in  1867,  of  75 
per  cent,  of  remelted  gun  iron  and  25  per  cent,  of  No.  1  charcoal  pig, 
had  a  mean  density  of  7.2730  and  tenacity  of  34,000  pounds. 

Twenty-inch  shot,  manufactured  in  1865  at  South  Boston  foundry, 
were  cast  vertically  in  clusters  of  three,  with  " risers''  of  16  inches 
diameter  and  3  feet  6  inches  in  height.  The  test  specimens  taken  from 
the  "  risers  "  next  to  the  shot  gave  a  mean  density  of  7.2850  and  tenacity 
of  31,500  ]>ounds. 

The  finished  diameter  of  samples  for  tenacity  of  field  projectiles  at 
point  of  rupture  should  be  an  inch. 

For  all  calibers  of  solid  shot  of  8inch  and  upward,  the  samples  for 

tenacity  should  be  taken  from  the  projectiles  themselves.    This  can  be 

_    __     _     _^-  _  .  _  .  _  ..       most  readily   and   economically 

^ '"         M     y      «     A~^  ^one  by  means  of  a  hollow  drill 

_^^j?^^^4a^^JUj  tji^ai;  ^iii  take  out  a  sample  of  2 

inches  diameter  and  3^  inches 
long. 

Drawing  of  samples  for  tenacity 
of  field  projectiles  is  hereto  ap- 
pended. 

Samples  from  siege  projectiles 


aa 


and  large  shells  will  be  2|  inches  in  diameter  and  10  inches  long. 

Where  Bormann  fuses  are  used  the  fuse  and  fuse-plug  holes  are  cylin- 
drical. 


IV.— PROJECTILES  NOT  ADOPTED  AS  STANDARD,  BUT  SUBJECT  TO 

ISSUE.* 

ButUr  projectile, — (Plates  Y,  VII.) 

This  projectile  consists  of  a  cast-iron  body  having  a  double-lipped  ex- 
panding ring  attached  by  a  screw-thread  to  its  base.  Upon  discharge, 
the  x>owder  gases  entering  the  cannelure  of  the  ring  expand  the  outer 
lip  into  the  grooves  communicating  rotation  to  the  projectile,  and  press- 
ing the  inner  lip  tightly  against  the  base  of  the  projectile,  tends  to  pre- 
vent stripping.  The  ring  may  be  of  brass  (75  parts  of  copper  to  25  of 
tin)  or  of  an  alloy  of  copper,  tin,  and  brass,  the  brass  being  fused  with 
the  copper. 

The  Butler  canister  consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder  made  up  of  trun- 
cated iron  wedges  inclosed  in  an  envelope  of  tin.  The  cylinder  is  closed 
at  the  bottom  with  a  lead  cup  inclosing  a  disk  of  wood,  and  at  the  top 
with  a  sheet-iron  plate,  disks  of  tin  being  employed  on  the  outside  at 
both  ends  to  facilitate  soldering.  The  interior  of  the  cylinder  is  filled 
with  the  round  iron  balls. 

*  No  projectile  has  as  yet  been  adopted  as  the  standard. 
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Arri4iJc  ('^ Eureka^)  proJ€ctil€.^(Plates  VI,  VII.) 

This  projectile  consists  of  a  cast-iron  body  having  a  conical  base,  ta 
which  is  attached  a  sabot  combined  of  an  annular  key  and  a  concave 
and  convex  disk. 

Upon  discharge,  the  ring  is  flattened  out  against  the  base  of  the  pro- 
jectile, and  takes  the  impression  of  the  grooves,  communicating  I'otation 
to  the  projectile ;  at  the  same  time  the  annular  key  is  driven  forward 
upon  the  base,  filling  the  space  between  the  projectile  and  the  lands,, 
and  is  claimed  to  center  the  base  of  the  projectile.  The  sabot  is  pre- 
vented from  turning  on  the  projectile  by  a  series  of  flanges  cast  on  the 
base,  which  fit  into  recesses  on  the  sabot,  and  from  stripping  by  means 
of  a  strong  bolt  screwed  into  the  base  of  the  shot. 

Dana  projectile. — (Plate  VII.) 

This  projectile  consists  of  a  cast-iron  body  having  a  conical  base,  to 
which  is  attached  a  cup-shaped  ring  of  brass. 

Upon  discharge,  the  ring  is  driven  forward  upon  the  base,  and  by  this 
movement  the  soft  metal  is  expanded  into  the  grooves  and  rotation 
communicated  to  the  projectile. 

As  the  front  end  of  the  sabot  passes  the  shoulder  it  is  crowded  down 
into  the  groove  cut  round  the  body  of  the  shot,  and  thus  ^<  clinched,"  as 
it  were.  The  same  end  is  sought  in  the  arrangement  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sabot,  where  the  gas,  acting  in  the  cannelure,  presses  the  lip  inta 
the  groove  cut  in  the  cast  iron.  Such  is  the  provision  designed  to  secure 
the  sabot  from  stripping. 

Turning  upon  the  projectile  is  prevented  by  wedge-shai>ed  projections 
and  recesses  uiK)n  the  base  of  the  projectile  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
sabot. 

Parrott  projectile. — (Plates  V,  VII.) 

Captain  Parrott's  projectile  is  composed  of  a  cast-iron  body  and  a  brass 
ring  cast  into  a  rabbet  formed  around  its  base.  The  flame  presses  against 
the  bottom  of  the  ring  and  underneath  it,  so  as  to  expand  it  into  the 
grooves  of  the  gun.  To  prevent  the  ring  fh)m  turning  in  the  rabbet  the 
latter  is  recessed  at  several  points  of  its  circumference. 

Parrott's  incendiary  shell  has  two  compartments  formed  by  a  partition 
at  right  angles  to  its  length.  The  lower  and  larger  space  is  filled  with 
a  burning  composition ;  the  upper  one  is  filled  with  a  bursting  charge 
of  iK)wder,  which  is  fired  by  a  time  or  concussion  fiise.  The  burning 
composition  is  introduced  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  shell, 
which  is  stopped  up  with  a  screw-plug. 

A  more  recent  form  of  the  Parrott  projectile  for  large  calibers  is  shown 
in  Plate  VII.  The  sabot  is  cast  on  to  the  projectile,  and  is  provided 
with  a  lip  and  cannelure.  It  is  prevented  from  turning  on  the  projectile 
and  from  stripping  by  means  of  recesses  and  undercuts  ujion  the  base 
of  the  projectile,  into  which  the  metal  when  liquid  enters. 

Hotchlms projectile. — (Plate  VI.) 

The  Hotchkiss  projectile  is  composed  of  three  parts — ^the  body,  the 
expanding  ring  of  leaid,  and  the  cast-iron  cup. 

The  action  of  the  charge  is  to  crowd  the  cup  against  the  soft-metal 
ring,  thereby  expanding  it  into  the  rifling  of  the  gun.  The  time-fuse 
projectile  has  deep  longitudinal  grooves  cut  on  its  sides  to  allow  the 
flame  to  pass  over  and  ignite  the  fuse. 
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The  last  rifle  projectile  submitted  by  Mr.  Hotchkiss  has  an  expandiug- 
cup  of  brass  attached  to  its  base  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  cup  is 
divided  into  four  parts  by  thin  projections  on  the  base  of  the  projectile. 
This  arrangement  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  expansion  of  the  cup  and 
to  allow  the  flame  to  pass  over  to  ignite  the  fuse. 

{Dyer prajecHle. — (Plate  V.) 

This  projectile  is  (composed  of  a  cast-iron  body  and  a  soft-metal  ex- 
panding-cup  attached  to  its  base.  The  adhesion  of  the  cup  is  effected 
by  tinning  the  bottom  of  the  projectile  and  then  casting  the  cup  on  to 
it.  The  cup  is  composed  of  an  alloy  of  lead,  tin,  and  copper  in  certain 
proportions. 

A  corrugated  cap  of  tinned  sheet  iron  was  used  with  Sinch  projectiles 
to  c>atch  and  direct  that  portion  of  the  flame  of  the  charge  which  escai)e8 
over  the  projectile  on  to  the  fuse  to  ignite  it. 

AhHterdnm. — (Plate  VI.) 

The  sabot  is  made  of  brass,  which  becomes  malleable  when  heated. 
The  brass  is  cast  into  a  groove  on  the  base  of  the  projectile,  larger  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  surface  of  the  projectile,  the  sabot  being  thus 
dovetailed  in  place. 

The  Saicifer  canister. — (Plate  VI.) 

The  Sawyer  canister  shot  consists  of  a  casing.  A,  of  malleable  iron, 
in  one  piece,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  having  one  end  closed  by 
a  head  cast  therewith,  through  which  head  is  forced  one  or  more  small 
holes,  a,  through  whicli  a  portion  of  the  gas  occasioned  by  the  explosion 
of  the  charge  of  powder  enters,  driving  forward  the  small  iron  balls 
and  disengaging  the  metal  cover  b  placed  in  the  forward  end  of  the 
casing  to  hold  the  contents  in  position  till  fired.  The  casing  has  cut 
through  its  walls  one  or  more  series  of  oblique  slits,  c  c,  the  end  of  each 
slit  slightly  overlapping  the  end  of  the  next  slit  in  the  same  series, 
thus  nearly  severing  the  casing  into  two  or  more  sections ;  said  sections 
being  held  only  by  the  narrow  bars  of  metal  d  d  between  the  contiguous 
ends  of  two  slits,  c  c,  as  shown  in  the  figure;  which  bars  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  withstand  the  ordinary  shocks  of  handling  and  transportation, 
but  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  shock  of  the  explosion  of  the  charge 
of  powder  in  the  gun ;  so  that  when  the  shot  is  discharged  from  a  gun 
the  cover  b  is  stripped  from  the  mouth  of  the  casing,  and  the  casing 
is  broken  into  two  or  more  sections,  from  which  the  small  shot  e  are 
more  readily  and  completely  discharged  than  they  would  be  if  the  casing 
remained  intact,  and  each  of  said  sections  of  the  shell  serve  as  a  solid 
shot,  doing  greater  execution  than  could  be  done  were  the  shell  to 
remain  in  one  piece. 

v. — THE  FABRICATION   OF  RIFLED  PROJECTILES. 

Shot  and  shell  should  be  made  of  gray  or  mottled  iron  of  good  quality, 
varying,  however,  with  the  kind  and  size  of  projectile  required. 

The  largest  ha^e  generally  been  made  from  gun  metal,  melted  in  an 
air-furnace,  but  ordinary  sized  projectiles  from  mottled  iron  x)roduced 
by  melting  in  a  cupola  furnace,  a  mixture  of  white  and  gray  pig  iron. 

For  chilled  shot  a  mixture  is  used  of  about  one-half  No.  2  or  3  cold- 
blast  charcoal  iron  with  the  same  amount  of  No.  1  orH  American  authra- 
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cite  pig ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  the  former  is  frequently  replaced 
by  old  shot  metal,  and  the  latter  by  old  car  wheels,  the  percentage  of 
each  being  determined  by  experiment. 

Plate  XI  represents  the  McKenzie  cupola  furnace,  which  is  oval  in 
shape ;  Figure  1  being  a  section  through  its  shorter  and  Figure  2  a 
section  through  its  longer  axis. 

The  body  of  the  cupola  consists  of  a  lining  of  fire-brick  inclosed  in  a 
wrought-iron  caisson,  contracted  at  the  top  to  form  the  stack,  and  rest- 
ing on  a  cast-iron  bottom  plate,  which  is  supported  on  iron  pillars. 

The  i)eculiarity  of  this  cupola,  as  compared  with  others  of  the  many 
varieties  in  use,  exists  only  in  the  shape  of  the  tuyere,  or  in  the  method 
employed  for  introducing  the  blast,  a  continuous  air-chamber  inclosed 
between  the  caisson  and  .a  \vrought-iron  apron,  which  projects  inward, 
and  is  braced  by  a  cast-iron  ring,  which  can  easily  be  replaced  when 
worn  out.  The  tuyere  itself  is  the  slot  beneath,  through  which  the  air, 
admitted  to  the  chamber  from  the  blast-pipes,  passes  into  the  cupola. 

The  bottom  is  a  cast-iron  drop-door  made  in  two  hinged  parts,  and 
8npi>orted«  when  closed,  by  a  prop.  This  bottom  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  sand,  arranged  with  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  si>out ;  the  latter, 
through  which  the  melted  iron  runs  to  the  ladle,  is  of  iron  coated  with 
loam,  and  painted  with  coke-wash. 

The  chargingdoor  is  at  the  rear  of  the  furnace,  and  the  stock  is  gen- 
erally lifted  to  it  on  an  elevator.  To  charge  the  furnace,  shavings  are 
placed  in  the  bottom,  then  light  wood,  and  cord- wood  sawed  into  lengths 
of  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches,  a  part  of  it  being  stood  on  end  around 
the  sides  to  protect  them,  and  the  whole  bed  being  built  up  level.  In 
this  last  respect  care  is  used  through  all  the  subsequent  stages  of  the 
charging.  On  the  top  of  the  wood  is  placed  the  **  stock,"  which,  for  a 
No.  8  furnace,  consists  of  about  2,100  pounds  of  (Lehigh)  lump  coal. 
The  fire  is  then  lighted,  and  when  the  flames  are  seen  to  be  working 
well  through  the  mass  about  five  tons  of  iron  are  placed  evenly  on 
top ;  then  about  900  pounds  of  egg  or  grate  coal,  followed  by  five  tons 
of  iron.  This  ^'  building  up  "  of  the  charge  can  be  continued  as  long  as 
the  material  can  be  handled  through  the  chargingdoor,  the  ordinary 
capacity  of  such  a  furnace  as  described  being  about  fifteen  tons.  In 
charging  the  iron,  it  is  usual  to  first  put  in  pieces  of  plate  and  light 
scrap  iron  to  protect  the  lump  coal  from  being  broken  as  the  heavier 
portions  of  the  charge  are  added.  As  soon  as  tiie  cupola  is  ^^  charged'' 
the  blast  is  put  on,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  the  iron  is  "  down,'' 
and  ready  to  be  drawn  off.  Warned  of  this  by  the  melted  metal  "  blow- 
ing "  through  the  "  tap-hole,"  the  melter  closes  it  with  a  "  bod  "  made  of  sand 
mixed  with  clay-wash ;  he  has  prepared  also  a  number  of  other  "bods." 
which  he  uses  for  the  same  purpose  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  while 
drawing  the  metal.  The  "bod"  is  lightly  attached  to  the  end  of  an  iron 
or  wooden  rod,  and  being  shoved  into  the  tapping-hole,  sticks  to  it  and 
closes  it  up. 

To  "  tap  "  the  cupola,  the  melter  shoves  into  the  "  bod  "  an  iron  bar  with 
a  square  x)oint^  and  enlarges  the  hole  by  turning  the  bar  around. 

The  ladles  into  which  the  metal  is  run  are  lined  with  a  mixture  of 
molding  sand  and  clay-wash,  or  with  loam,  and  thoroughly  dried  be- 
fbre  being  used. 

When  all  the  metal  is  drawn  off,  the  cux)ola  is  "  dumped"  by  removing 
the  prop  and  allowing  the  doors  to  fall.  The  "dump"  is  then  extin- 
guished, and  the  pieces  of  iron  and  friel  picked  and  sifted  out. 

After  each  day's  casting,  the  furnace  has  to  be  repaired  by  picking 
ant  the  slag  which  has  formed  within,  and  by  daubing  with  a  mixture 

14  ORB 
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of  clay  and  fire-saDd  the  parts  of  the  liDing  where  the  firebrick  has 
been  burned  out.  About  once  in  six  months  the  entire  fire-brick  lining 
has  to  be  replaced. 

Projectiles  are  cast  in  sand  with  which  has  been  mixed  a  sufficient 
amount  of  cla;^ -water  to  make  it  adhesive  enough  to  retain  its  shape  in 
molding.  The  sand  used  is  a  mixture  of  about  0.8  fine  sand  to  0.2 
loam  or  field  sand.  If  the  mold  is  dried  in  an  oven  until  its  surface 
is  deprived  of  its  moisture,  the  casting  is  called  a  ^'dry  casting";  other- 
wise, a  "  green  casting." 

The  following  description  refers  to  the  cored  shot  with  chilled  head, 
but  since  all  large  oblong  shot  are  now  cast  hollow  it  applies,  with  slight 
variations  (which  are  noted  as  they  occur),  to  all  shot  and  shell  of  ttiis 
class.  * 

The  pattern  (Plate  XII,  Fig.  1)  is  made  of  haiti  wood  and  in  two  parts, 
the  larger  for  the  body  of  the  shot,  the  smaller  for  its  base.  A  handle 
is  screwed  into  the  bottom  of  each  for  convenience  in  extracting  them 
from  the  mplds.  The  pattern  is  about  (y'A  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
true  size  of  the  shot,  to  allow  for  the  shrinkage  of  the  iron  in  cooling 
(from  iV  to  ^  of  an  inch  to  the  foot),  and  to  secure  sufficient  metal  to 
enable  the  shot  to  be  properly  finished. 

The  core-box  (Plate  XII,  Figs.  2  and  3)  is  made  of  cast  iron  in  two 
sections,  which  can  be  fitted  and  fastened  together  by  a  screw-clamp. 
The  holes  in  the  flanges,  as  represented  in  drawing,  are  for  the  bolts 
used  for  securing  the  parts  together  while  being  bo^!d  out,  and  for  the 
"steadying-pins"  when  they  are  united  in  molding.  The  head  of  the 
box  is  closed  with  an  iron  plug.  The  core  is  formed  about  an  iron  tube 
closed  at  one  end  and  i)erforatod  with  small  holes  to  allow  the  escape  of 
steam  and  gas  generated  by  the  heat  of  the  melted  metal.  Twine  is 
wrapped  around  the  tube  over  the  perforations  to  protect  them,  and 
that  portion  of  the  iron  which  is  exposed  is  coated  with  sand. 

The  sections  of  the  box  being  apart,  the  tube  at  its  open  end  is  fitted 
into  a  seat  at  the  base  of  one  section  and  covered  by  the  other.  The 
box  is  then  closed  tight  with  the  clamp,  stood  upright^  and  filled  and 
packed  through  the  top  with  a  mixture  of  about  one-thurd  fire-sand  to 
two-thirds  loam.  The  head  is  formed  of  sand  of  more  adhesive  quality, 
which  is  generally  produced  by  the  addition  of  a  little  flour,  and  the 
cap  is  fitt^  and  hammered  into  place.  The  clamp  is  then  unscrewed 
and  taken  ofif,  the  box  laid  on  its  side,  the  cap  and  upper  section  removed, 
and  the  lower  one  tapped  with  a  mallet  to  release  the  core,  which  is 
carefolly  lifted  fix>m  its  bed  and  placed  on  loose  sand,  ft  is  then  dried 
in  an  oven,  painted  with  coke- wash,  and  redried. 

The  flastcs  (Plate  XII,  Fig.  4)  are  made  of  cast  iron  in  two  parts,  the 
bases  ^  of  which  are  to  be  in  contact  being  provided  with  evenly-faced 
flanges.  In  fitting  the  sections  together,  pins  in  the  flange  of  one  pass 
through  holes  in  the  flange  of  the  other,  and  tiie  flasks  are  further 
secur^  by  clamps  which  are  driven  over  the  united  flanges.  Each 
section  is  provided  with  projecting  handles.  Fig.  5  represents  the  iron 
cross-bar  which  supports  the  core,  and  which  is  shown  in  cross-section 
in  Fig.  4.    It  is  riveted  to  the  inside  of  the  flask. 

Molding, — The  lower  part  of  the  pattern  is  then  stood  on  a  board,  with 
the  base  down,  and  covered  with  its  flask ;  on  the  head  of  the  pattern  is 
placed  the  chill-mold,  which  is  of  cast  iron  and  shaped  on  the  interior 
like  the  head  of  the  pi'ojectile  (Fig.  4).  Sand  is  jwured  into  the  flask 
and  well  rammed  about  the  pattern.  A  channel  called  "the  feeder,"  for 
the  introduction  of  the  metal,  is  formed  by  packing  the  sand  about  two 
sticks  which  unite  within  the  body  of  the  mold.    The  filled  flask  is  then 
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iDverted.  and  its  upper  base  slightly  sprinkled  with  dry  sand,  caUed  by 
the  molders  <^  parting  sand,''  which  prevents  the  adhesion  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  mold.  The  smaller  part  of  the  pattern  is  fitted  to  tiiie 
base  of  the  larger  and  covered  with  its  flask.  Sand  is  poured  in  as  be- 
fore, and  a  short  channel  called  the  '^  riser,"  and  the  continuation  of  the 
^'feeder,"  formed  with  sticks  as  before.  The  sticks  are  drawn  from  the 
smaller  part  of  the  flask,  the  flask  itself  separated,  and  the  pattern  with- 
drawn by  means  of  the  handles  screwed  into  the  oases.  Tlie  chill-mold 
is  left  in  the  sand,  the  sticks  for  the  ^^  feeder"  are  withdrawn  (the  smaUer 
from  the  inside  oi  the  mold),  and  the  molder  repairs  any  damage  which 
may  have  occurred  during  the  operation. 

Fig.  6,  Plate  XII,  represents  a  wooden  templet  shaped  like  the  head 
of  the  shot,  to  the  base  of  which  is  screwed  an  iron  strap ;  this  strap  is 
bent  back  at  each  end  so  as  to  form  two  arms,  in  each  of  which  are  round 
holes  corresi)ondiQg  to  the  position  of  the  '^  shell-hook  holes."  The  tem- 
plet is  then  placed  in  the  mold,  and  an  iron  pin  pushed  through  the 
holes  into  the  sand  (K^75  deep.  Into  the  ^'prints"  thus  formec^  are  fitted 
two  little  cylinders  of  sand,  V*.o  long  and  (^'.5  in  diameter,  which  have 
been  pre\iously  molded,  painted  with  coke-wash,  and  dried.  The  core- 
stem  is  then  fitted  to  its  seat  and  screwed  fast,  and  the  entire  mold 
coated  with  coke-wash  and  dried.  Both  of  these  operations  require 
careful  attention.  Should  the  dried  portion  of  the  mold  extend  too 
deep  into  the  sand,  which  would  happen  if  more  than  the  proper  amount 
of  the  wash  were  absorbed,  the  sand  would  peel  off  during  casting  and 
get  incorporated  with  the  metal,  and  produce,  besides,  excrescences  on 
the  surface  of  the  casting.  The  drying  is  sometimes  performed  in  an 
oven ;  Otherwise,  little  charcoal  fires  contained  in  iron  pans  are  suspended 
in  the  cavity.  The  coating  is  generally  done  by  hand,  but  in  shells  and 
ordinary  shot  without  chilled  heads,  when  cast,  as  is  customary,  with 
heail  up,  a  tin  funnel  (Fig.  7)  is  sometimes  used,  which  facilitates  the 
operation,  and  effects  a  saving  in  the  amount  of  wash  required.  The 
molds  of  projectiles  so  cast  have  a  channel  running  from  the  head  as  a 
"  riser  ^  for  the  metal  in  the  case  of  shot,  and  a  seat  for  the  core-stem  in 
Uie  case  of  shells. 

The  spout  of  an  ordinary  funnel  is  inclosed  in  a  cylinder  slightly  less 
in  size  than  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  mold,  and  the  space  between  the 
end  of  the  sx>out  and  the  lower  base  of  the  cylinder  also  closed  tight  with 
tin.  A  smaller  funnel  with  a  closed  spout  is  attached  by  straps  to  the 
cyhnder. 

The  mold  of  the  body  of  the  shot  is  placed  on  a  bench  with  a  bucket 
beneath,  and  the  ^^ funnel"  is  so  introduced  into  it  that  the  lower  spout 
fits  into  and  closes  the  hole  in  the  head.  An  amount  of  coke- wash  pre- 
viously determined  as  sufficient  is  poured  into  the  open  funnel,  and, 
falUng,  is  prevented  from  injuring  the  mold  by  striking  the  closed  fun- 
nel beneath.  The  wash  rises  about  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  and  only 
in  the  space  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  mold,  and  when  the  molder 
sees  it  reach  the  top  of  the  mold  he  lifts  out  the  funnel  and  the  wash 
escapes  through  the  head  of  the  mold  into  the  bucket  beneath.  The 
wash  is  used  over  and  over  again,  addition  being  made  each  time  of 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  amount  absorbed  by  the  previous  mold. 

The  larger  section  of  the  flasks  is  then  placed  on  the  ground  with  the 
head  down  (for  chilled  shot)  and  leveled,  the  smaller  section  placed 
on  top  and  keyed  to  it,  and  the  molder  completes  the  mouths  of  the 
"  feeder '^  and  "  riser.''  As  before  stated,  it  is  customary  to  cast  shell 
and  shot  without  chilled  heads,  with  the  base  of  the  mold  down ;  and 
the  differences  between  the  operations  of  casting  them  and  those  de- 
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BCtibed  consist  only  in  the  necessary  alterations  of  the  parts  of  the 
mold  to  adapt  it  to  the  reverse  position  of  the  pattern,  and,  with 
shell,  in  the  fiEtct  that  the  core  is  larger,  and  that  the  stem  is  secured  at 
each  end. 

Vasting. — ^The  metal  is  run  from  the  cupola  into  ladles,  and,  in  the 
case  of  chilled  shot,  usually  slightly  cooled  by  throwing  in  a  piece  of 
scrap  iron.  This  is  done  to  prevent  the  chill-molds  from  being  cracked. 
The  metal  enters  the  mold  from  below,  near  and  above  the  chill  mold, 
and  (from  the  shape  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  "  feeder")  in  an  oblique 
direction,  to  avoid  disturbing  the  core  and  to  give  a  circular  motion  to 
tiie  metal  as  it  rises  in  the  mold,  and  so  prevent  the  scoria  from  adher- 
ing to  the  sides.  One  workman  skims  the  surfiEK^  of  the  metal  with  a 
wooden  stick,  as  it  runs  from  the  ladle,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  the 
scoria,  while  another  stirs  it  as  it  rises,  with  an  iron  rod,  through  the 
"riser,'*  to  bring  the  impurities  to  the  surface.  Before  fairly  cool^,  the 
flasks  are  removed,  the  sand  knocked  off,  the  core-stem  extracted,  and 
the  shot  left  to  cool  in  the  heated  sand  in  which  it  was  cast. 

Finishing, — The  sand  is  first  carefully  scraj^ed  from  the  cavity,  the 
sinking-head  removed,  and  the  rough  edges  trimmed  otf  with  a  cold- 
chisel.  It  is  then  examined  as  to  quality  and  weight,  and  the  amount 
of  eccentricity  roughly  determined.  The  shot  is  at  once  condemned  if 
there  be  a  variation  in  any  of  these  particulars  in  excess  of  that  allowed. 
It  sometimes  happens^  too,  that  the  chill  has  extended  so  far  over  the 
surface  as  to  make  it  mipossible  to  finish  the  shot  by  the  means  ordina- 
rily employed  in  this  country.  Such  shot  are,  however,  sometimes  fin- 
ished by  the  grindstone.  Having  passed  this  preliminary  inspection, 
it  is  put  in  a  lathe  and  turned  down  to  the  true  diameter  for  a  length 
of  0.25  inch. 

ThQ  finishing-press  consists  (Plate  XIII)  of  a  steel  die,  supported  on 
a  hollow  iron  platform  resting  upon  the  head  of  an  hydnialic  ram 
which  is  worked  by  a  steam-pump.  On  the  left  of  the  press  is  a  handle 
for  opening  the  valve  to  allow  the  admission  of  the  water  to  the  cylinder, 
and  an  automatic  device  for  closing  it  and  opening  the  valve  for  the 
escape,  when  the  ram  has  reached  its  proper  stroke.  There  are  four 
iron  guides  for  the  hollow  platform,  connected  at  top  by  an  iron  cross- 
head,  through  the  center  of  which  passes  a  heavy  screw ;  the  end  of  the 
screw  is  hollowed  out  to  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  shot,  for  which  it 
forms  a  suppoit.  Iron  tongs  (represented  in  a  a)  are  used  for  raising 
the  shot  from  the  floor  to  its  seat,  and  are  raised  and  lowered  by  the 
movement  of  the  "  press  '^  itself  Two  workmen  are  required  for  the 
machine,  and  two  cuts  are  taken  on  each  shot:  the  smaller  die  being 
the  true  size  of  the  shot,  and  the  other  slightly  larger.  Supposing  one 
shot  to  have  been  fitted  into  the  die  for  the  short  length  turned  down  in 
the  lathe  and  its  head  inserted  in  the  end  of  the  screw,  another  is  stood 
upright  on  the  floor.  One  workman  then  opens  the  valve,  while  another 
guides  the  descending  tongs  over  the  head  of  the  shot  below,  as  the 
hollow  platform  and  di6  moves  up.  When  the  tongs  have  reached  the 
center  of  the  shot  below  they  are  clamped.  As  soon  as  the  die  has 
passed  over  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  shot,  the  latter  falls  through  the 
hollow  platform  into  sawdust  below;  the  automatic  device  then  re- 
leases the  ram,  which  descends,  and  raises  the  ton^  with  the  shot 
which  is  attached,  and  which  is  guided  into  its  seat  by  the  workmen. 
With  this  machine  a  thousand  shot  can  be  turned  out  per  day.  The 
dies,  which  are  made  of  American  steel,  will  last  for  about  1,000  shot 
without  resetting.  The  same  operation  is  oftentimes  performed  entirely 
in  the  lathe,  but  is  very  much  less  rapid  than  that  just  described.    The 
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shot  is  then  placed  in  a  lathe  and  the  base  finished ;  if  the  Butler  sabot 
is  to  be  used,  a  screw  thread  is  cut  upon  the  base.  The  sabot  is  usually 
formed  of  an  alloy  of  70  parts  copper  and  30  of  zinc.  It  is  either  cast 
separately  or  directly  upon  the  base  of  the  projectile ;  in  the  former  case 
it  is  bored  and  turned  to  the  finished  size.  The  shot  is  completed  by 
tapping  a  thread  on  the  screw-plug  hole ;  fitting  it  with  a  plug,  and 
screwing  or  casting  on  the  sabot. 

Inspection, — ^The  following  table  shows  the  points  upon  which  the 
inspecting  officer  must  inform  himself  and  report  before  accepting  shot, 
and  the  variations  he  is  authorized  to  allow : 
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• 

The  iDstraments  used  are  as  follows : 

1.  One  large  ring-gauge,  with  handle ;  interior  diameter  0".03  less  than 
the  diameter  of  bore  of  gun. 

2.  One  small  ring-gauge,  with  handle ;  interior  diameter  C'.OT  less 
than  the  diameter  of  bore  of  gun. 

3.  One  cylinder  gauge  made  of  cast  iron  and  five  calibers  in  length ; 
interior  diameter  same  as  large  ring. 

4.  Calipers  (Plate  XIV,  Fig.  1)  for  measuring  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  of  the  shot  or  shell  and  determining  the  eccentricity.  This  instru- 
ment consists  of  two  parallel  arms,  formed  by  a  continuous  steel  strap. 
One  arm  is  terminated  by  a  curved  point,  and  is  graduated  into  inches 
and  quarters,  from  the  end  towards  the  center  5  the  other  arm  carries  a 
socket,  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  through  which  slides  a  graduated 
measuring-rod.  The  zero  of  the  scale  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the 
rod  when  it  is  in  contact  with  the  curved  point,  and  a  vernier  scale  on 
the  socket  permits  measurements  to  0".01. 

To  use  the  instrument,  the  arm  with,  the  curved  point  is  inserted 
into  the  cavity  through  the  screw-plug  hole,  and  the  clamp  a  screwed 
fast  at  the  required  point.  Two  short  cylindrical  arms  on  the  clamp 
serve  as  bearers,  and  allow  a  motion  of  the  instrument  only  on  its  own 
plane. 

The  eccentricity  of  a  spherical  projectile  is  measured  by  the  distance 
of  the  center  of  gravity  from  the  center  of  figure.  In  oblong  shot,  how- 
ever, it  varies  directly  for  each  cross-section  from  the  seat  of  the  core, 
which  is  near  the  screw-plug  hole,  to  the  head  of  the  cavity,  and  is  meas- 
ured by  the  angle  made  by  the  axis  of  the  cavity  with  the  axis  of  the 
prmectile. 

To  determine  the  axis  of  the  cavity,  the  greatest  and  least  thickness 
of  the  walls  are  measured  at  two  or  more  depths.  Half  the  difference 
between  the  two  will  give  the  distance  between  the  axis  of  the  cavity 
and  that  of  the  projectile  for  that  particular  section.  It  is  ordinarily 
considered  sufficient,  however,  to  determine  the  eccentricity  of  but  one 
cross-section  near  the  center  of  the  gravity  and  compare  it  with  the  known 
results  of  previous  experiments. 

5.  The  first  intimation  of  eccentricity  is  shown  upon  the  rolling  table. 
which  consists  (b  b  Plate  XIV,  Fig.  1)  of  a  heavy  cast-iron  plate,  beveled 
with  great  care,  and  two  parallel  rails  attached  to  it  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  distance  slightly  less  than  the  length  of  the  cylindrical 
part  of  the  shot. 

When  a  shot  is  rolled  upon  the  rails,  the  heaviest  side  must  come  to 
rest  beneath^  and  a  more  or  less  readiness  to  assume  a  particular  point 
of  rest  indicates  approximately  the  amount  of  eccentricity. 

6.  Measuring-rod  (Plate  XIV,  Fig.  2),  for  determining  the  length  of 
cavity  5  made  of  steel  and  graduated  into  tenths  of  an  inch  for  a  short 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  point  indicating  the  proper  length. 

7.  Oauge  (Pl^,te  XIV,  Fig.  4),  for  length  of  screw-plug  hole;  made  and 
graduated  like  the  preceding. 

8.  Templet  r Plate  XIV,  Fig.  3),  for  gauging  the  profile  of  the  shot; 
made  of  steel ;  graduated  to  indicate  the  length  of  head,  position  of 
shell-hook  holes,  length  of  cylindrical  part,  and  total  length. 

9.  Gauge  for  the  Butler  sabot  (Plate  XlV,  Fig.  5).  This  is  made  of 
steel  and  in  two  i)art8 ;  the  one  screwed  upon  the  other  when  not  in 
use.  The  lower  part  gauges  the  sabot  as  regards  pitch  and  length  of 
thread,  length  and  thickness  of  ring;  the  upper  part  gauges  the  length 
and  pitch  of  the  thread  upon  the  base  of  the  shot. 
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A  small  templet  ^Plate  XIV,  Fig.  6),  gauges  the  depth  and  width  of 
cannelure  and  thickness  of  outer  lip. 

10.  One 'hammery  weighing  half  a  pound,  having  a  flat  face  and  coni- 
cal x>oint. 

11.  One  searcher  of  steel  wire  No.  20  with  handle ;  steel  punohes  and 
a  cold-chisel. 

The  shot  should  be  inspected  before  it  becomes  rusty.  It  is  first 
placed  upon  the  rolling-table  and  examined  with  the  eye  for  defects  in 
material,  which,  in  shot  cast  with  the  head  down,  are  apt  to  occur  as 
cavities  in  and  about  the  base.  These,  when  discovered,  are  probed 
with  the  "  searcher"  or  steel  punch ;  if  more  than  0".2  deep,  or  of  such 
character  as  to  suggest  weak,  imperfect  metal,  the  shot  is  condemned. 

The  head  of  the  shot  is  struck  with  the  hammer  at  its  juhction  with 
the  cylindrical  part,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  cracks  liable  to  be  pro- 
duced there  in  cooling  chilled  shot  A  dull  sound  indicates  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  defect,  which  is  further  tested  by  hammering  with  a  sledge. 
It  is  then  rolled  and,  should  the  amount  of  eccentricity  be  considered 
doubtful  as  regards  that  allowed,  is  measured  with  the  calipers. 

The  length  of  cavity  and  of  screw-plug  hole  are  then  verified,  and  the 
templet  applied  to  the  profile.  Boiling  it  from  the  table,  it  is  stood  on 
end  and  the  gauge  screwed  to  the  base. 

The  sabot  is  then  screwed  to  its  gauge,  the  dimensions  of  the  can- 
nelure verified  with  the  small  templet,  and  the  character  of  the  metal 
examined.  The  sabot  and  screw-plug  are  then  fitted  to  the  shot,  and  it 
is  again  stood  on  its  head  and  the  ring-gauges  are  applied  to  it.  The 
smaller  should  not  pass  over  the  shot  at  all ;  the  larger  should  pass 
over  its  entire  length. 

It  is  then  passed  through  the  cylinder-gauge,  which  is  ^ststenecL 
slightly  inclined,  to  a  block  of  wood ;  the  weight  is  finally  determined 
and  stamped  at  once  upon  the  body  of  the  shot  near  the  sabot. 

Shot  and  shell  rejected  during  inspection  are  marked  with  an  X  made 
with  a  cold-chisel. 

With  each  lot  of  shot,  and  from  the  same  metal,  is  cast  a  cylindrical 
column  about  2  feet  high  and  2^  inches  in  diameter  in  a  sand  mold, 
and  the  head  of  a  projectile  in  the  usual  iron  mold. 

As  soon  as  cool  and  before  the  shot  have  been  sent  to  the  ^^  finishing 
shop,"  a  test  specimen  is  cut  from  the  column,  its  specific  gravity  deter- 
mined, then  broken  in  the  testing-machine,  and  its  fracture  examined. 
The  chilled  head  is  split  under  a  hammer  to  expose  the  depth  of  chill, 
and  the  results  so  determined  are  compared  with  an  occasional  shot  cut 
open  along  its  axis.  Should  the  tenacity,  density,  or  chill  be  unsatisfac- 
tory the  entire  lot  is  condemned. 

Chilled  shot  are  intended  for  the  penetration  of  wrought-iron  plates, 
and  were  the  result  of  experiments  to  substitute  for  the  steel  projectiles 
first  used,  one  of  cheaper  material  of  the  requisite  hardness. 

A  fracture  of  the  head  of  a  chilled  shot  presents  the  following  appear- 
ance: ' 

The  exterior  layer  is  white,  of  crystalline  structure,  the  crystals  being 
disposed  normal  to  the  exterior  surface.  The  central  part  is  dark, 
granular,  and  less  compact  than  the  rest  of  the  mass,  showing  the  pres- 
ence of  considerable  graphitic  carbon,  while  the  intermediate  layers 
show  less  graphite  and  grow  harder  and  denser  as  they  approach  and 
finally  blend  with  the  exterior. 
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Different  metallargic  processes,  and  among  them  the  repeated  fusion 
of  iron,  qualify  it  for  chUling.* 

In  consequence  of  the  chilUng  process,  the  head  is  so  hard  as  to  resist 
even  a  file,  while  the  cylindrical  body  is  soft  mottled  iron.  The  head  is 
not  touched  after  casting  in  order  to  preserve  intact  the  skin,  which  is 
the  soundest  and  densest  part. 

The  chilling  power  of  the  metal-mold,  which  depends  upon  its  heat- 
conducting  power,  varies  with  its  thickness  and  somewhat  with  its  own 
temperature  and  that  of  the  melted  metal  when  poured  into  it. 

The  specific  gravity  of  chilled  cast  iron  is  greater  than  that  of  gray  or 
mottled  iron,  and  this  fact  is  used  in  discovering  the  depth  of  chill  of  a 
shot  by  weighing  the  shot  first  in  air  and  then  in  water,  and  comparing 
the  results  with  those  obtained  from  a  standard  projectile  of  the  same 
weight  in  air.  The  shot  which  weighs  the  less  in  water  will  be  chilled  to 
the  less  extent,  since  the  discrepancy  must  be  due  to  the  lower  density 
of  its  chilled  head. 

VI. — AMMUNITION  FOE  HOTGHKISS  REVOLVING  CANNON. 

(Plate  IY^\) 

The  ammunition  for  the  revolving  cannon  consists  of  a  wrapped 
metal  centet-fire  metallic  cartridge  of  special  construction,  containing 
the  powder,  projectile,  the  lubricating  wad  and  primer. 

Two  kinds  of  projectiles  are  used — an  explosive  shell  and  a  case-shot. 
The  latter  does  not  differ  from  the  common  case  or  canister  shot  used 
in  ordinary  cannon. 

The  «A«i^-Plate  IV"-. 

The  shell  is  of  novel  construction,  is  made  of  cast  iron,  of  a  cylindro- 
ogival  form,  slightly  rounded  at  the  rear  end.  A  brass  band,  about  one 
c^iber  in  length,  envelopes  the  central  part  of  the  body  of  the  shell. 
This  band  is  a  piece  of  soft  brass  tubing,  contracted  with  pressure 
over  the  body  of  the  projectile.  The  latter  has  two  grooves  encir- 
cling it  at  the  top  and  bottom  ends.  The  band  is  for^d  into  these 
grooves  by  the  action  of  the  powder-gas :  the  corresponding  ribs  take 
the  rifling;  turning  of  the  band  on  the  projectile  is  prevented  by  slight 
longitudinal  cuts  with  a  cold-chisel  and  friction  of  the  expanded  band. 

I^ie  band  of  the  projectile  is  conical  in  front,  corresponding  with  the 
cone  in  the  chamber  of  the  gun,  exactly  centering  in  the  lK)re  as  the 
forward  movement  commences.  Its  rear  end  is  cylindrical  for  one- 
third  of  its  length. 

The  shell  is  turned  smooth,  and  is  (0.4"°»  0".016  nearly)  in  diameter 
less  than  the  bore  of  the  barrel.  This  projectile  is  made  with  great  care 
and  exactness,  with  only  a  very  small  deviation  in  dimensions. 

*Tlie  desired  result  has  been  obtained  in  England  by  adding  to  a  mixtnre  of  gray 
iron  and  shot  scrap  four  per  cent,  of  ilmenite,  an  ore  of  iron  in  combination  ww 
titanic  acid,  and  containing — 

Iron  oxide  (equivalent  to  45.3  metallic  iron) 61.4 

Titanic  acid 33.2 

Silica - 4.2 

Tin  oxide 1.2 

Mjinganeee Traoe. 
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The  fuse.— Fl&te  IV^^. 

The  fuse  employed  is  the  Hotchkiss  percussion.  It  consists  of  a 
gun-metal  body,  closed  at  the  front  end  with  a  nose-screw,  forming 
the  ogival  point  of  the  projectile ;  it  has  a  conical  hole  at  the  rear,  which 
is  closed  with  a  lead  plug  (the  safety-plug),  pressed  in  very  tightly,  so 
that  the  plug  projects  a  little  through  the  base  of  the  body-case  towards 
the  inside. 

The  plunger  is  coniposetl  of  lead  cast  into  a  bi*ass  casing  to  strengthen 
it,  and  to  prevent  the  leml  being  upset  by  the  shock  of  discharge.  Brass 
wires  are  cast  into  the  lead  of  the  plunger  and  hold  it  susi>ended  in  the 
case,  the  wires  going  through  the  slots  in  the  bottom  of  the  case  and 
being  held  securely  in  i>osition  by  the  safety-plug.  The  plunger  is  re- 
cess^ in  front  to  receive  a  box-primer  secured  in  place  by  pressing  the 
lead  of  the  plunger  around  it,  and  protected  from  premature  explosion 
by  a  lozenge-shaped  piece  of  thin  brass  bent  over  and  forced  into  the 
lead. 

The  operation  of  the  fuse  is  thus: 

The  safety-plug  is  dislodged  backwards  into  the  interior  of  the  projec- 
tile by  the  shock  of  discharge ;  the  wires  being  freed,  the  plunger  is 
disengaged  and  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  fuse-case,  free  to  move  in  the 
line  of  axis.  When  the  flight  of  the  projectile  is  suddenly  retarded 
the  plunger,  in  consequence  of  its  inertia,  is  driven  forward,  and  the 
primer  strikes  against  the  point  of  the  nose  screw,  thus  igniting  the 
powder  in  the  channel. 

The  Hotchkiss  percussion  fuse  is  extremely  simple  in  construction),  re- 
quiring no  adjustment  before  use.  It  is  perfectly"  safe  in  transportation 
and  handling,  the  plunger  being  held  securely  by  the  safety-plug. 

The  cartridge-case. — Plate  IV^*'. 


The  cartridge  case  consists  of  a  spirally-rolled  tube  of  sheet-brass, 
strengthened  at  the  head  with  an  inside  and  an  outside  cup.  •  The  head 
is  punched  out  of  sheet- iron,  and  is  fastened  to  the  cups  with  three 
rivets. 

The  primer  consists  of  a  small  case,  in  the  pocket  of  which  is  the  anvil 
and  cup  containing  the  fulminate ;  it  is  fitted  into  a  hole  through  the 
head  and  both  cups,  and  projects  on  the  inside  of  the  cartridge-case. 

This  cartridge  can  be  manufactured  with  great  facility  on  account  of 
its  simplicity ;  has  proved  to  be  very  durable  in  quality,  and  it  can  be 
used  as  a  reloader. 

The  construction  of  the  body  of  the  cartndge  aUows  it  to  expand  to 
the  chamber  of  the  gun  without  the  metal  being  stretched.  After  the 
discharge  it  contracts  and  extracts  freely. 

The  lubricator, 
• 
The  lubricator  consists  of  a  wad  of  felt  6"""  (about  0".236)  thick,  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  tallow  and  beeswax.    A  paper  disk  between  the  lubri- 
eating-wad  and  the  charge  prevents  the  powder  from  contact  with  the 
lubricator. 

The  projectile  is  merely  pressed  into  the  neck  of  the  cartridge,  the 
friction  holding  it  secure.  The  ammunition  is  safe  from  the  influences 
of  weather  and  accidental  explosion. 
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Principal  dimensions  and  weights  of  the  ammunition. 

EXPLOSIVE  SHELL. 

Len^h  of  body inches..  4.10 

Entire  length,  withftiae do...  4.71 

Length  of  orass  coating,  equidistant  from  center  of  gravity do...  1.5 

Diameter  of  body do...  1.44 

Diameter  of  brass  coating do. ..  1.49 

Weight  of  body  of  the  projectile lb.  ozs..  1 1.4 

Weight  of  fuse ozs..  3.3 

•Weight  of  burstinff-charge * do..  0.88 

Total  weight  of  projectile  complete  for  firing lb.  ozs . .  1  5.58 

CASE-SHOT. 

Length  of  case inches..    .  4.565 

Exterior  diameter  of  case do...       1.440 

Number  of  balls 

Diameter  of  each  ball inch..       0.62 

Average  weight  of  each  ball ozs..       1.03 

Total  weight  of  shot lb.  ozs..    1  9.4 

CAKTBIDOE-CASE. 

Length  of  cartridge-case inches..  4.784 

Diameter  of  head do. . .  1.791 

Diameter  of  body  near  the  head do. ..  1.641 

Diameter  of  body  in  front do. . .  1.476 

Weight  of  cartridge-case r% ozs. .  3.88 

CHARGE  OF  POWDER. 

Charge I ozs..       4.23 

Proportion  of  charge  to  weight  of  projectile do ..       4.33 

Weight  of  complete  cartridge lb.  ozs. .  1 10.46 

Length  of  complete  cartridge inches. .       8.149 

Ammunition  for  Hotchkiss  mountain  gun. 

Is  similar  to  that  for  the  revolving  cannon  (Plate  IV^*»),  except  in 
dimensions  and  formation  of  the  h^d  of  the  cartridge-case.  A  vent 
in  the  wrought-iron  head  admits  the  flame  of  a  friction-primer  to  the 
charge  through  the  holes  in  the  inner  perforated  disk,  the  outer  vent 
being  closed  by  the  action  of  the  gas  on  the  disk. 

Principal  tceights  and  dimensions. 

EXPLOSIVE  SHELL. 

Entire  lenffth,  with  fuse - inches..  5.7 

Length  of  l)ras8  coating do...  1.8 

Diameter  of  body do...  1.64 

Diameter  of  brass  coating do...  1.68 

Welgnt  of  empty  shell pounds. .  1.65 

Weight  of  percussion-fuse ' do...  .22 

Weight  of  burst] uff-charge do...  .11 

Weight  of  projectue — total do. . .  1.98 

CARTRIDOE-CASE. 

Length  of  cartridge-case inches..     6 

Diameter  of  head do...     2 

Diameter  of  body  at  head do...     1.83 

■     I  II     ■  MM.  I.       I  I    ,^  — —     ^  ■  ■  ■■™      ■  I  I  !-■■■     ■■■■  .—      —     ■  ^»^^— ^^— ■     ^      i        ■  ■  ■  — .— ^M^—^M  M         ■    ■  p  ■     ■  ■!■■■■■■  Mil  ■»      ■     I    »  Mi 

•  It  may  be  advisable  to  use  gun-cotton  or  picrate-powder  for  t  he  burstSng-charge,  to 
throw  the  fragments  with  more  force  than  ordinary  gunpowder,  and  produce  greater 
destructive  enect. 
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Diameter  of  body  at  point do...  1.64 

Whole  length  of  cartridge do...  10.4 

Weight,  of  cartridge-caae pound..       .341 

Weight  of  charge do...       .363 

Weight  of  cartridge  and  shell,  complete poonds..  2.684 

Vn.— AMMUNITION  FOR  GATLINa  GUNS. 

The  ammunition  for  the  small  Gatling  guns,  caliber  .45,  is  the  serv- 
ice small-arm  ammunition.  The  .50  caliber  Gatling  guns  use  also  small- 
arm  ammunition  of  that  size. 

For  the  1-inch  Gatling  gun^  metallic-case  cartridges  of  similar  con- 
struction are  used  with  a  solid  elongated  projectile,  weighing  half  a 
Sound.    A  long  case,  containing  15  buckshot  in  groups  of  three,  and  a 
emispherical  projectile,  is  also  used  with  these  guns. 

Vni. — APPENDIX. 

To  find  the  weight  of  a  cast-iron  shot  or  shell :  Multiply  the  cube  of  the 
diameter  of  the  shot  in  inches  by  .13268,  and  the  difference  of  the  cubes 
of  the  exterior  and  interior  diameters  of  the  shell  by  0.13458,  for  the 
weight  in  pounds. 

For  lead  baUs^  the  multiplier  is  0.2142  for  a  density  of  11.301. 

To  find  the  diameter  of  a  oast-iron  shot  of  a  given  weight :  Divide  the 
weight  in  pounds  by  0.134,  and  the  cube  root  of  the  quotient  will  be  the 
diameter  in  inches. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  powder  which  a  shell  will  contain :  Multiply  the 
cube  of  the  interior  diameter  of  the  shell  in  inches  by  0.01744  for  the 
weight  of  powder  in  pounds. 

Preservation  and  piling  of  balls. 

Balls  should  be  carefully  lacquered  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  ace 
received.  All  spherical  case-shot  are  painted  im.  Other  projectiles 
are  lacquered  black.  For  the  composition  of  lacquer  and  the  manner  of 
applying  it,  see  Ord.  Mem.  23. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  renew  the  lacquer,  the  old  lacque^r 
should  be  removed  by  rolling  or  scraping  the  balls,  which  should  never 
be  heated  for  that  purpose. 

Balls  are  piled  according  to  kind  and  caliber,  under  cover  if  practi- 
cable, in  a  place  where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air,  to  facilitate 
which  the  piles  should  be  made  narrow  if  the  locality  permits ;  the 
width  of  the  bottom  tier  may  be  from  12  to  14  balls,  according  to  the 
caliber. 

Prepare  the  ground  for  the  base  of  the  pile  by  raising  it  above  the 
surrounding  ground  so  as  to  throw  off  the  water ;  level  i^  ram  it  well, 
and  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  screened  sand.    Make  the  bottom  of  the 

Sile  with  a  tier  of  unserviceable  balls  buried  about  two-thirds  of  their 
iameter  in  the  sand ;  this  base  may  be  made  permanent :  clean  the 
base  well  and  form  the  pile,  putting  the  fuse-holes  of  shells  downwards, 
in  the  intervals,  and  not  resting  on  the  shells  below.  Each  pile  is 
marked  with  the  number  of  serviceable  balls  it  contains. 

The  base  may  be  made  of  bricks,  concrete,  stone,  or  with  borders  and 
braces  of  iron.  Good  and  imperfect  balls  should  not  be  used  in  the 
aame  base;  and,  to  avoid  confusion,  the  unserviceable  should  be  left 
unpainted,  or  painted  of  a  different  color  from  the  serviceable. 
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Orape  and  canister  shot  shonld  be  ofled  or  lacquered,  put  in  piles,  or 
in  strong  boxes,  on  the  ground  floor,  or  in  dry  cellars,  each  parcel 
marked  with  its  kind,  caliber,  and  number. 

To  find  the  number  of  balls  in  a  pile:  Multiply  the  sum  of  the  three 
parallel  edges  by  one-third  of  the  number  of  balls  in  a  triangular  face. 

In  a  square  pile  one  of  the  parallel  edges  contains  but  one  ball ;  in  a 
triangular  pile  two  of  the  edges  have  but  one  ball  in  each. 

The  number  of  balls  in  a  triangular  face  is  ^\^  '^    /   j  n  being  the 

number  in  the  bottom  row. 

The  sum  of  the  three  parallel  edges  in  a  triangular  pile  is  n  -f  2 ;  in  a 
square  pile,  2  n  4-  1 ;  in  an  oblong  pile,  3N4-2n  —  2,  N  being  the 
length  of  the  top  row,  and  n  the  width  of  the  bottom  tier ;  Or  3  m  —  n  +  1, 
m  ^ing  the  length  and  n  the  width  of  the  bottom  tier. 

If  a  pile  consists  of  two  piles  joined  at  a  right  angle,  calculate  the 
contents  of  one  as  a  common  oblong  pile,  and  of  the  other  as  a  pile  of 
which  the  three  parallel  edges  are  equal. 

To  find  the  length  of  a  pile  which  shall  hold  a  given  number  of  ballsy  the 
width  of  the  base  being  fiaed : 
A  =  the  number  of  balls  to  be  piled, 
fi  ==  the  number  in  the  width  of  the  base  of  the  pile. 
Ill  s=  the  number  of  balls  in  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  pile ;  then 

_  6  A  +  n  (n  4-  1)  (n  +  1). 
3  n  (n  +  1) 

In  the  following  table  of  the  number  of  balls  in  a  pile,  the  second  line 
shows  the  number  in  a  triangular  pile,  the  base  of  which  is  the  corre- 
sponding number  in  the  first  Ihie. 

The  other  numbers  show  the  contents  of  square  and  oblong  piles ;  the 
length  and  width  of  the  base  being  in  the  upper  line  and  in  t£e  left-hand 
column,  respectively. 

For  rifle  projectiles  :  Divide  the  number  of  projectiles  to  be  piled  by 
the  number  in  the  triangular  face  decided  upon,  and  multiply  this  num- 
ber by  the  caliber  in  feet  of  the  particular  projectile  to  be  piled. 

RIFLE  PROJECTILES. 

The  dimensions  provisionally  adopted  for  service  rifle  projectiles  are 
as  follows,  viz: 

TotAl  length,  2^  calibers. 
Badius  of  head,  IJ  diameter  of  projectile. 
Windage,  0".05. 
The  cavity  for  cored  shot  and  fbr  shells  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  form 
to  the  exterior  of  the  projectile,  except  that  the  bottom  is  rounded,  and 
its  size  is  so  proportioned  as  to  secure  the  proper  weight  to  the  pro- 
jectile. 
The  following  formulas  are  useful  in  connection  with  this  subject : 

Volumes  of  solid  ogival  heads. 

For  an  ogival  head  of  1  diameter  radius : 

Volume  of  head  =  D^  x  0''.396692. 

For  an  ogival  head  of  1^  diameter  radius : 

.    Volume  of  head  =  D»  x  (y'M765. 
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For  an  ogival  head  of  1^  diameter  radius : 

Volume  of  head  =  D^  x  0''.49426. 
(D  rs  diameter  of  shot.) 

Center  of  gravity  of  ogival  head. 
Distance  from  ba^e  =  ^^^  t.^?  C"  ^<t '!^l'''""  ""^ 

Length  of  head  =  g. 
Badius  of  head  =  r. 
Radius  of  head  —  radius  of  projectile  =  a. 

Weight  of  cared  shot 
Small  calibers  (^^^0   ;  large  calibers  (radius)'  x  2.8. 
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FIELD   PRO.JECTILES,  NOT   ADOPTED  AS  STANDARD 
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APPENDIX  9  b. 

REPORT  ON  THE  TRUL  ON  THE  11-INCH  MUZZLE-LOADING  RIFLE  NO.  1. 

A  fall  description  of  this  gan  with  details  of  fabrication  and  measure- 
ments  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Constructor  of  Ordnance  for  1879 
(see  Beport  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  1879,  pages  61-65). 

CARRIAGE. 

The  carriage  used  throughout  the  trial  was  the  ordinary  barbette, 
front  pintle,  15-inch  carriage  arranged  with  pneumatic  buffers  (14-inch 
cylinders),  and  with  the  slight  modification  of  the  trunnion-beds  inci- 
dent to  the  diminished  diameter  of  trunnions  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  muzzle  preponderance.  The  bolster  formerly  used  was  re- 
placed by  the  device  described  in  the  report  of- the  Constructor  of  Ord- 
nance for  1878  (see  Eeport  of  Chief  of  Ordnance^  1878^  Appendix  E  4) 
for  use  with  the  8-inch  breech-loading  rifle,  the  dimensions  and  weights 
having  been  increased  in  suitable  ratio  for  the  larger  caliber  of  gun. 

POWDERS. 

The  endurance  test  of  the  gun  was  so  conducted  as  to  combine  with  it 
the  trial  of  various  powders  selected  for  experimental  test  with  the  10, 11, 
and  12  inch  rifles,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  most  desirable  form  for 
this  especial  caliber  and  noting  en  passant  such  results  as  might  lead  to 
preliminary  specifications  for  powders  suitable  for  the  still  greater  cali- 
bers contemplated  in  the  future.  In  this  way  the  test  for  endurance 
embraced  the  experimental  test  of  thirteen  varieties  of  powders,  the 
results  of  which,  so  far  as  regards  velocities  and  corresponding  energies 
and  pressures,  are  collated  in  the  table  accompanying  this  report.  At 
the  fifty-third  round  the  variety  F.  P.  C.  was  settled  upon  for  the  next 
hundred  rounds,  and  while  the  result  was  in  the  main  satisfactory,  it 
was  thought  at  its  conclusion,  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-second,  round, 
advisable  to  try  a  duplication  of  the  I.  H.,  a  powder  of  slightly  higher 
density  and  finer  granulation,  with  a  view  of  securing  equal  energies 
and  lower  pressures  and  a  granulation  more  suitable  for  this  caliber. 
The  result,  it  will  be  seen,  was  satisfactory,  and  the  test  was  concluded 
with  this  form,  a  duplicate  of  the  I.  H.,  and  classed  I.  H.  A. 

PROJECTILES. 

The  projectiles  used  were  elongated,  cast-iron,  cored  shot  with  soft 
metal  sabots  of  the  Butler  pattern,  and  of  weights  averaging  originally 
500  and  550  pounds.  The  diminution  in  weights,  as  shown  in  the  table, 
is  due  to  abrasion  in  passing  into  or  through  the  sand-butts,  the  projec- 
tiles having  been  recovered  and,  after  re-sabotting,  re-employed. 

EFPBCTS  ON  THE  GUN. 

The  trial  of  this  gun  was  purely  one  of  endurance,  and,  with  charges 
as  shown  in  the  table,  proceieded  without  event  to  the  two  hundred  and 
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thirty-seventh  round  when,  the  impressions  having  shown  unusual  wear 
in  the  vent  piece,  it  was  removed  for  examination.  Its  lower  portion 
was  found  to  be  badly  eaten  away  for  a  distance  of  2^  inches  fix)m  the 
bottom,  and  for  If  inches  of  this  distance  crushed  together  towards  the 
center.  In  replacing  it  the  vent  aperture  was  increased  one>fourth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  in  consequence  of  the  injury  to  the  lower  threads 
in  the  wrought-iron  tube,  and  the  new  piece  dimensioned  accordmgly. 
The  test  then  proceeded  without  furtiier  incident  to  the  three  hun£ed 
and  twenty-firat  round,  when  a  slight  weld  defect  was  detected  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube  directly  in  front  of  the  wrought-iron  cup  closing 
the  bottom  of  the  bore.  Garefidly  noting  the  effects,  the  firing  was  con- 
tinued until  the  ^^  tewtale^  plainly  pointed  to  an  escape  of  gas  between  the 
tube  and  its  surrounding  jacket  which,  together  with  the  gutta-percha 
impressions  taken,  evidently  indicated  a  graxlual  development  of  the 
defective  weld.  At  this  stage,  the  conclusion  of  the  three  hundred  and 
thirty-fifth  round,  it  was  decided  to  place  in  the  bottom  of  the  bore  a 
bronze  cup  fitting  mechanically  the  old  cup,  and  with  edges  or  lip  pro- 
jecting 3  inches  beyond  it,  thus  covering  completely  the  defect  men- 
tioned. After  this  the  gun  was  fired  with  ftill  battering  charges  until 
the  limit  fixed  upon,  400  rounds,  was  reached  and  passed.  There  was 
no  fiirther  e8cai>e  of  gas,*no  abnormal  enlargements  of  bore,  and  the  gun, 
cupped  as  described,  remained  in  serviceable  condition. 

EFFECTS  ON  THE  CARRIAGE. 

The  carriage,  as  previously  described,  was  used  during  the  entire  test 
of  the  gun,  401  rounds,  without  repair;  it  was  easily  manipulated,  work- 
ing smoothly  and  well,  and  gave  complete  satisfaction. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  board  regards  the  result  of  the  trial  as  establishing  the  fact  that 
reliable  conversions  of  the  15-inch  smooth-bores  into  11-inch  rifles  can 
be  made,  and  also  that  it  affords  additional  evidence  of  the  strength  of 
this  system  of  construction  as  applied  to  higher  natures  than  the  8-inch 
conversions  so  successfully  proved  in  former  experiments.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  fact  of  the  successful  proof  of  the  8-inch  breech-loading 
rifle,  involving  in  its  construction  the  use  of  the  wrought-iron  tube  for 
lining,  and  that  breech-loading  systems  must  supersede  muzzle-loading, 
the  board  would  recommend  no  ftirther  alterations  to  muzzle-loaders 
pending  the  manufacture  and  Mai  of  a  llinch  breech-loader  altered 
firom  a  15-inch  smooth-bore  now  being  feibricated  at  the  South  Boston 
foundry. 
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APPENDIX  9  c 

BEPOBT  OF  THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  8-INCH  BBEECH-LOADINO  RIFLE  No.  I. 

A  fall  description  of  this  gun  and  of  the  carriage  osed  in  its  test,  with 
details  of  coustrnction,  will  be  fonnd  in  the  report  of  the  Constnictor  of 
Ordnance  for  187S.  (See  Bepori)  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  1878,  pages 
359,378,379.) 

POWDERS. 

The  powders  used  were  four  varieties  of  the  Du  Pont's  hexagonal, 
three  of  which,  the  F.  P.  B.,  G.  H.,  and  F.  P.  C,  were  of  a  density  of 
1.785,  granolatioa  67.  The  remaining  variety,  and  that  mainly  used, 
was  the  E.  V.  J.,  density  1.750,  grantdation  72. 

PROJECTILES. 

The  projectiles  were  elongated  cast-iron  cored  shot,  with  soft  metal 
sabots  of  the  Butler  pattern,  and  of  an  average  weight  of  ISO  pounds. 
Full  descriptions  of  this  projectile  are  given  in  previous  reports  of  the 
board,  and  the  detailed  weights  and  dimensious  are  given  in  the  appended 
tables. 

BXPBEIMENTS  AND  TESTS. 

Prior  to  the  commeocement  of  the  test  for  endurance,  seven  prelimi- 
nary rounds  were  fired,  using  projectiles  weighing  about  1S5  pounds  and 
powder  charges  varying  firom  16  to  30  pounds.  For  record  of  this  firing, 
see  Table  No.  1. 

The  preliminary  test  proving  satisfactory-,  the  experimental  teat  for 
endurance  was  began,  using  throughout  battering  charges  of  35  pounds 
of  powder  and  projectiles  averaging  in  weight  180  x>ounds,  with  five  ex- 
ceptional rounds  of  25  and  30  pounds  of  powder  used  in  the  teat  of  gas 
checks. 

Of  the  189  rounds  fired  using  full  battering  charges  of  35  pounds,  the 
powders  used,  and  number  of  rounds  with  each  variety,  with  the  corre- 
sponding average  weighta  of  projectiles,  pressures,  muzzle  velocities  and 
'   I,  were  as  follows: 
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Ad  average  muzzle  energy,  with  all  powders  of  battering  charge,  35 
pounds,  and  an  average  weight  of  projectile  of  180  poan£  was  2,369 
foot-tons. 
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An  average  of  the  powders  of  higher  density  and  coarser  granulation 
shows  a  velocity  of  1,351  feet,  with  a  corresponding  pressure  of  26.541 
pounds,  while  that  of  the  E,  V.  J.,  of  slightly  lower  density  and  sligntly 
finer  granulation,  shows  an  average  velocity  of  1,415  feet,  with  a  pressure 
of  34,081  pounds ;  a  pressure  entirely  withm  the  capacity  of  the  gun.  In 
view  of  this  satisfactory  result,  the  board  would  recommend  for  the  serv- 
ice of  guns  of  this  class  a  powder  based  upon  this  (E.  Y.  J.)  as  a  standard. 

EFFECTS  ON  THE  GUN. 

The  first  round  with  battering  charge,  being  the  eighth  fired  from  the 
gun,  developed  a  slight  escape  of  gas  on  the  exterior  of  the  gas-check  in 
3ie  direction  of  the  coil- weld  of  the  tube,  the  escape  exhibiting  itself  by 
powder  stains  on  the  face  of  gas-check  and  tube,  and  indicating  very 
clearly  a  defect  in  the  coil- weld  at  that  point.  The  first  gas-check  used 
was  a  Broadwell  steel  ring.  This  was  subsequently  changed  for  one  of 
brass^  then  one  of  copper,  and  finally  for  a  check  of  steel  and  copper 
combined.  From  these  changes  and  a  slight  reaming  out  of  the  seat  of 
the  gas-check,  the  escape  of  gas  varied  until  the  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
fifth  round,  when  the  combined  gas-check  was  so  modified  by  lengthen- 
ing and  thinning  the  lip  to  more  fully  cover  up  the  weld  defect.  The 
gun  was  then  fired  up  to  the  four  hundred  and  fifth  round  before  any 
further  escape  of  gas  was  observed.  From  this  to  the  four  hundred  and 
seventy-eighth  round  it  was  fired  with  slight  escape  of  gas,  and  from 
this  round  to  the  five  hundred  and  first,  which  was  the  limit  fixed  upon 
for  the  endurance  of  the  gun,  no  escape  of  gas  occurred.  The  bore  proper 
shows  slight  erosions  at  seat  of  shot,  but  the  increase  in  diameter,  as 
shown  by  the  different  star-gauge  records  accompanying  this  report,  is 
comparatively  slight,  amounting  to  0.009  of  an  inch. 

EFFECTS  ON  THE  CARRIAGE. 

The  carriage  from  which  this  gun  was  fired  throughout  the  trials  was 
carriage  "So.  3,  as  described  in  the  rei)ort  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  of 
1877.  It  worked  well  in  all  respects,  and  sustained  no  injury  during  the 
trials. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  endurance  of  this  system  of  gun  construction  and  the  endurance 
as  well  as  the  successful  manipulation  of  the  breech  mechanism,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  board,  have  been  satisfactorily  established,  ana,  in  its 
judgment,  the  department  is  warranted  in  tiieir  adoption  for  future 
new  constructions  as  well  as  in  future  conversions  of  smooth-bore  into 
rifled  guns. 


BEPOBT  OF  THE   CHIEF  OF  ORDNAKCE. 
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Table  No.  3. — Table  of  enlargements  ofS-inch  hreech-loading  rifle  No,  1. 


4 

s 

a 
a 

& 


A 

u 


99 
98 
97 
96 
95 
94 
93 
92 
91 
90 
89 
88 
87 
86 
85 
84 
88 
82 
81 
80 
78 
76 
74 
72 
70 
68 
66 
64 
62 
60 
58 
56 
54 
52 
50 
48 
46 
44 
42 
40 
38 
36 
34 
32 
30 
28 
26 
24 
22 
20 
18 
16 
14 
12 
10 
8 
6 
4 
2 


M 

o 


Inehss. 


o 

I 


g 

•a 


EnlugemenU  of  bore,  inoladiog  *' setting  ap"  of  tabe,  after— 


Inehei. 
7.990 
.990 
.990 
.990 
.990 
.990 
.990 
.990 
.990 
.990 
.990 
.990 
.990 
.990 
.991 
.993  I 
.995  > 
.995  - 
.996 
.996 
.997  ' 
.997 
.996  i 
.996  I 
.995  . 
.993  I 
.995 
.995 
.995 
.995 
.995 
.995 
.995 
.995 
.995 
.995 
.995 
.995 
.995 
.995 
.996 
.906 
.996 
.996 
.996 
.996 
.996 
.996 
.996 
.996 
.996 
.996 
.996 
.995 
.995 
.995 
.995 
.995 
.995 
.995 


9 


0.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.001  I 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.000  I 
.000  I 
.000  I 
.000  < 
.000  I 
.002 
.002  I 
.002 
.005 
.004 
.004 
.003 
.002 
.003 
.002 
.001 
.002 
.000 
.001 
.001 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 

.000 

.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.001 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 


12 

11 

< 


0.001 
.001 
.001 
.002 
.002 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.002 
.001 
.000 
.001 
.002 
.004 
.003 
.003 
.005 
.006 
.005 
.004 
.003 
.005 
.004 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.003 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.000 
.000 
.001 
.001 
.000 
.001 
.000 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.003 
.003 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.001 
.001 


31 


0.001 
.001 
.001 
.002 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.002 
.002 
.001 
.001 
.002 
.004 
.004 
.003 
.005 
.006 
.005 
.004 
.003 
.005 
.004 
.003 
.003 
.002 
.002 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.003 
.002 
.002 
.062 
.002 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.000 
.000 
.001 
.001 
.000 
.001 
.000 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.003 
.008 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.001 
.001 


9 

©•a 

mm    fl 

31 


0.002 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.008 
.003 
.003 
.002 
.001 
.001 
.002 
.004 
.004 
.003 
.005 
.006 
.005 
.004 
.003 
.005 
.004 
.003 
.003 
.002 
.002 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.003 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.000 
.000 
.001 
.001 
.000 
.001 
.000 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.003 
.003 
.002 
.002 
.002 
.001 
.001 


0.00ft 
.005 
.005 
.005 
;005 
.006 
.006 
.006 
.005 
.005 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.005 
.007 
.006 
.006 
.008 
.009 
.008 
.008 
.008 
.008 
.007 
.005 
.005 
.004 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.004 
.004 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 


2S 

11 

< 


0.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.006 
.006 
.006 
.006 
.005 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.005 
.007 
.006 
.006 
.008 
.009 
.009 
.008 
.008 
.008 
.007 
.005 
.005 
.004 
.005 
.005 
.005 

;005 

.005 
.005 
.004 
.004 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.003 
,003 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 


^  a 
«  s 

< 


0.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.006 
.006 
.006 
.006 
.006 
.005 
.004 
.004 
.005 
.007 
.006 
.006 
.008 
.009 
.009 
.009 
.008 
.008 
.008 
.008 
.006 
.004 
.005 
.006 
.006 
.008 
.007 
.005 
.005 
.004 
.004 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 


II 


0.006 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.005 
.006 
.006 
.008 
.006 
.006 
.005 
.004 
.004 
.005 
.007 
.006 
.006 
.008 
.009 
.009 
.009 
.008 
.008 
.008 
.008 
.006 
.004 
.005 
.006 
.006 
.008. 
.007 
.005 
.005 
.004 
.004 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.003 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.004 
.005 
.005 
.006 
.005 
.006 
.005 
.005 


006 

,005 

005 

005 

,005 

006 

.006 

006 

006 

.006 

605 

004 

004 

005 

,607 

006 

006 

008 

009 

009 

009 

008 

008 

008 

005 

006 

004 

005 

006 

006 

008 

,007 

.005 

005 

004 

004 

,003 

003 

003 

003 

003 

004 

004 

,004 

,004 

.004 

,004 

004 

004 


•  See  Table  No.  2,  page  864,  Beport  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  1878. 


APPENDIX  9d. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TRIAL  OF  AN  §.INCH  EXPERIMENTAL  MUZZLE-LOADING 

CHAMBERED  RIFLE  (No.  28), 

(Two  Plates.) 

A  fa]]  description  of  tliis  gun,  converted  from  a  10-inch  Bodman 
smooth-bore,  giving  dimensions  and  capacity  of  powder-chamber  as  weU 
as  other  detailed  information,  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Con- 
structor ol  Ordnance  for  1880.    (See  Appendix  Sd.) 

OARRIAaS. 

The  carriage  used  throughout  the  119  rounds  fired  to  date  was  that 
known  as  the  ^^  altered  carriage  Ko.  1,"  arranged  with  the  compressor 
screw  and  recoil  rail,  a  Ml  description  of  which  is  given  in  the  report  of 
the  Ordnance  Board  for  1877.  (See  Beport  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnace  for 
that  year,  pages  627,  628,  with  accompanying  plate.) 

POWDER. 

The  powder  used,  with  the  exception  of  one  round,  was  Du  Pout's 
hexagonal  F.  P.  C,  density  1,785,  granulation  67;  the  general  uniform- 
ity of  results  both  in  pressures  and  velocities  shows  it  to  be  of  careful 
manufacture,  and  power  attained  is  evidence  of  its  suitability  to  a  con- 
version of  this  nature.  The  exceptional  round  was  with  45  pounds  of 
hexagonal  E.  Y.  J.^  firom  the  same  mills ;  it  is  of  slightly  lower  density 
and  finer  granulation,  and  giving  increased  pressure  with  the  light^ 
charge,  its  further  use  was  abandoned. 

PROJECTILES. 

The  projectiles  used,  with  the  exception  of  eight  rounds,  were  of  the 
Butler  pattern,  averaging  180  pounds  in  weight,  very  nearly,  and  simi- 
lar in  all  respects  to  t^e  projectiles  of  that  pattern  usually  employed  in 
8-inch  muzzle-loading  rifles.  The  exceptional  eight  rounds  were  in  test 
of  the  longer  Navy  shells,  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  appended 
table,  gave  unsatisfactory  results  as  regards  steadiness  of  flight. 

EXPERIMENTS  AND  TESTS. 

The  test  was  begun  with  the  regular  service  charge  for  non-cham- 
bered guns  of  this  caliber,  35  x)ounds,  and  gradually  increased  by  flve- 
poond  additions  until  the  maximum  charge  intended  for  the  chamber, 
56  pounds,  was  reached,  when,  after  a  limited  number  of  trial  shots  and 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  one  hundred  rounds  in 
all  -were  flred  with  this  weight  of  jwwder.  The  results  are  shown  in  the 
appended  Table  Ko.  1. 

The  effect  of  chambering,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  velocity, 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  8-inch  rifle  was,  in  a  measure^  determined  by  a  tar- 
get of  ten  rounds  at  a  range  of  a  mile.    The  result  is  given  in  Table  Ko 
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3  and  the  accompanying  plotted  target,  and,  as  should  be  expected,  ism 
favor  of  the  chambered  gun. 

Upon  the  completion  of  this  series  the  vent  piece  was  removed  from 
its  normal  position,  the  vent  aperture  closed  with  a  copper  plug,  and  a 
new  vent  piece  inserted  in  a  vertical  plane,  containing  the  axis  of  the 
bore,  and  at  a  distance  of  104^^85  from  the  face  of  the  muzzle,  a  point 
slightly  in  rear  of  the  center  of  volume  of  the  powder  chamber.  Ten 
rounds  with  frill  charges  were  then  fired  to  note  the  effect  of  this  change 
of  position  of  the  vent,  and  the  results  are  embodied  in  the  appended 
Table  No.  4.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  velocity  was  reduced  by 
10  feet,  with  a  proportional  decrease  of  pressure. 

EFFECTS  ON  THE  GUN  AND  CARRIAGE. 

Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  higher  pressures  due  to  the  increased 
powder  charge  and  considerably  higher  velocities  obtained  as  compared 
to  the  unchambered  gun,  there  was  but  slight  wearing  of  the  bore. 
The  enlargements,  as  indicated  by  the  star  gauge,  are  shown  in  Table 
No.  6.    The  gun  remains  in  entirely  serviceable  condition. 

The  carriage  had  been  used  previously  in  the  test  of  other  guns,  hav- 
ing been  subjected  altogether  to  a  record  of  122  rounds  prior  to  the 
mounting  of  this  gun.  At  the  fourteenth  round  of  this  series  one  of  the 
front  guides  of  the  upper  carriage  broke  and  was  replaced;  at  the 
fifteenth  the  connecting  rod  for  the  friction  plate  broke  and  was  repaired. 
With  these  exceptions  the  carriage  worked  satisfactorily. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

This  experiment  shows  that  with  pressures  entirely  within  the  limits  of 
safety  the  increased  velocity  due  to  chambering  has  increased  the  power 
of  the  8-inch  rifle  about  one-third,  and  that  the  increase  of  i)ower  is 
accompanied  by  an  increased  accuracy  of  fire.  The  wear  of  bore  inci- 
dent to  the  higher  charge  with  the  one  hundred  and  eleven  rounds  fired 
seems  no  greater  than  that  in  the  unchambered  gun  with  the  35-pound 
charge. 

The  board,  therefore,  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  system  of 
chambering  in  all  future  conversions  or  new  constructions  of  this  and  of 
11-inch  calibers.  In  higher  calibers  the  system  has  already  received  the 
approval  of  the  department. 
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IPablb  No.  1. — BeoordoffiringB  with  an  ea^^imentdl  64noh  muzzle-loading  chambered  rifle. 
No.  28,  from  December  12,  1879,  to  August  19, 1880,  inclueivej  at  Sandy  Hookf  New  lorii, 
Harbor, 

DraCRirnoK  of  oun.— A  rifle  couTerted  firom  a  10-inoh  Bodman  cast-iron  smooth-bore  by  lining  with  a 
jacketed  wrought-iron  coiled  tabe,  inserted  from  the  rear,  or  breeoh ;  caliber,  8  inches ;  lensth  of  bore 

SBdodine  chamber),  116.98  inches:  length  of  rifling,  88.963  inches :  total  length  of  chancer,  28.017 
dttea;  diameter  of  chamber,  9  incnes;  volnme  of  cmtmber,  1,650  cuoio  inches;  fall  powder  capaci^ 
•f  chamber,  62  pounds ;  depth  of  grooTes,  0.073  inch ;  number  of  grooves  and  lands,  15;  twist  uniform, 
•ne  tarn  in  60  calibers ;  weight  of  gun,  16,065  pounds. 


Dat«. 


/nlylS 

20 
29 
Aug.  12 
^17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
19 
19 
10 
19 


17 

29 

33 

35,36 

37 

41 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

95 

100 

105 

108 


16  OBD 


Charge. 


Projectile. 


o 

•3 


Cartridge. 


Du  Font's  hexagonal! 
F.  P.   C;    density, 
1.785;  granulation,  67 


.a 


Pounds. 

35 

45 

50 

55 


1 

h 

•4^ 

s 

JS 

V 

M 

E 

."^ 

s 

« 

w 

^ 

'Du  Font's  hexagonalh 
E.  V.  J.;  density,  > 
1.750 ;  granulation,  72  j 


Du  Font's  hexagonal 

►  F.   P.  C;    density,!  < 

1«785 ;  granulation,  67 


45 

55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 


60 


Inches. 
22 
26 
30 
84 


26 


34 
84 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 


Inches. 
7.15 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 


Butler  cored  shot 

....do 

....do 

— do 


8.50  , do 


8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.50 
8.60 
8.50 
a50 
8.50 
8.50 

aso 

8.50 

aso 


l.  - .. 


Pounds. 

Inches. 

'   184 

20 

182 

20 

181 

20 

181 

20 

180 

20 

do 1  179 

do i  182 

do I  180 

do I  180 

do '  179 

do I  178 

do '  180 

do I  180 

do ?....!  180 

do I  180 

do I  180 

do t  180 

do I  180 

do I  180 

do 180 

do 180 

do 179 

do 179 

do 177 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
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Table  No.  1. — Beoord  of  firlng»,  ^c. — CoDtinaed. 


1 

• 

1  *§ 

'       s 

Date. 

-      fi 

1      ^ 

f       o 

!       u 

^ 

a 

s 

J2; 

-H 


1879. 

Dec.  12 

12 

12 

12 

1880. 

July  15 
29 
29 

Aug.  12 
*17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
19 
19 
19 
19 


ml" 

<D  2  n  M  wi 


^ 


u^^u 


^ 


1.2 
3,4 
5,0 

7.8 

17 
29 
33 
35,36 
37 
41 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 
90 
95 
100 
105 
108 


-zU&i 


Feet 
1,157 
1.483 
1,534 
1,634 

Lost 
1,613 
1,634 
1,628 
1,63d 
1,642 
1,653 
1,603 
1,629 
1,637 
1,644 
1,618 
1,607 
1,688 
1,610 
1,638 
1,631 
1,637 
1,598 
1,613 


3 

a 

« 

MM 

I 


MuExle  energy. 


& 


^8 


& 


Feet. 
1,163 
1.442 
1,544 
1,645 


F(wt4nni, 
1,725 
2,623 
2,991 
3,896 


1,624 

1,645 

1,639 

1,649 

1,658 

1,665 

1,614 

1,640 

1,648 

1,655 

1,629  ' 

1,608 

1,644 

1,621 

1,640 

1,642 

1,648 

1,609 

1,624 


Fktot-toiu. 

60.08 

105.03 

119.76 

135.97 


3,273 
3.415 
3,353 
3.894 
3,392 
8,419 
3,250 
3,357 
3,390 
3,419 
8.3U 
3,225 
3,873 
3,278 
3,394 
3,366 
8,872 
8,212 
3,237 


181.03 
136.72 
134.28 
18&90 
185.82 
13C90 
130.12 
134.40 
135.73 
186.90 
13158 
199.14 
135.07 
13L26 
135.90 
134.73 
135.00 
128.60 
129.59 


FQOt-Um§. 
34  76 
52.85 
60.26 
68.42 


foot-tout. 
49.29 
58.30 
59.82 
6L75 


6&93 

60.50 

68.79 

62.09 

07.54 

00.06 

68.88 

6L71 

68.84 

61.68 

68.88 

6^17 

66.47 

69.09 

67.68 

6L06 

6a  80 

6L64 

68.88 

«.17 

60.71 

00.21 

64.98 

SB.  64 

67.96 

0^34 

66.04 

59.61 

68.38 

6IL71 

67.79 

61.18 

07.92 

6tao 

64.70 

66.39 

65.20 

66.85 

PottiuU. 
15,750 
98,900 
31.500 
36,500 

41,000 
39,00(^ 
37.600 
86,600 
89.600 
89,560 
36,500 
36,000 
96,000 
37,900 
88.000 
37,500 
87,500 
41.000 
88,000 
38,000 
41.000 
38.000 
40,000 


KEHARKS. 

Distance  of  the  first  wire  target  from  mnule  of  gnn,  59  feet ;  distance  between  first  and  sec(«d  tsr. 
gets,  100  Ibek 

The  cartridge-bag  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial  was  ripped  open  along  the  longitudinal  sesm  and 
refastened  with  a  steel  wire.  Snbseoaently  bags  8.5  inones  in  diameter  were  need,  and  the  saiplns 
material,  after  allowing  7.5  inches  for  loading,  was  jntbered  uid  fastened  by  the  wire.  After  the  car- 
tridge  was  pushed  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  the  inre  wss  withdrawn  and  the  cartridge  ttien  pushed 
Into  the  chamber,  when  longer  than  it  as  in  the  55-poand  charges,  leaying  the  powder  loose  in  the 
ohamber.  the  shot  in  each  case  being  set  home  cidv  to  the  end  of  we  rifling.  Allowing  30  cubic  inches 
«f  Tolume  per  ponad  of  powder,  flf^-flve  pooads  Is  tiie  nuuiimnn  eapaeity  of  the  ohamber. 

Mean  weight  of  projectQes  (using  55-pound  charges).  179.85  pounds. 

Mean  velocity  at  mussle  (using  ^pound  charges),  1,641  feet 

Mean  maximum  pressure  (using  55-pound  charges),  37,809  pounds. 

Mean  energy  at  muule  (using  ^pound  charges),  3,357  foot-tons. 
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Table  No.  6. — Table  of  enlargementB  of  8-tRoA  experimental  muxzlo-loading  chambered 

rifle,  No.  28. 


Inches  from  max- 
sle. 


«7... 

«8... 

85... 

84... 

83... 

82... 

81... 

80... 

7».., 

78  ., 

77... 

76... 

75.. 

74.. 

73... 

72... 

71... 

70... 

«... 

86.. 

«... 

62... 

00... 

58... 

56.., 

54  .. 

52... 

60... 

48... 

46... 

44... 

42... 

40  .. 

38... 

36... 

34... 

32... 

30... 

28... 

26... 

24... 

22... 

20... 

18.. 

16... 

14.. 

12.. 

10.. 

8.. 

6... 

4.. 

2.. 

1.. 


Enlargemento  of  bore,  inoloding  "  setting  np  "  of  tabs  after— 


0.002 

0.002 

0.002 

0.003 

0.003 

0.003 

0.002 

0.002 

0.002 

0 

0 

0.014 

0.014 

0.014 

0.014 

0.014 

0.014 

0.015 

0.015 

0.008 

0.008 

0.008 

0.009 

0.009 

0.009 

0.009 

0.010 

0.010 

0.010 

0.010 

0.009 

0.009 

0.009 

0.010 

0.010 

0.010 

0.010 

0.010 

0.010 

0.010 

0.010 

0.010 

0.010 

0.010 

0.010 

0.010 

0.010 

0.010 

0.010 

0.009 

0.010 

0 

0 

0 


aooo 

&000 

aooo 

8.000 

aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
a  001 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 

8.000 

aooo 

7.999 
7,997 
7.999 

aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 

8.000 

aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 
aooo 


0.037 
0.085 
0.085 
0.033 
0.032 
0.030 
0.027 
0.025 
0.024 
0.026 
0.029 
0.030 
0.028 
0.026 
0.025 
0.027 
0.024 
0.023 
0.018 
0.014 
0.015 
0.016 
0.017 
0.012 
0.010 
0.012 
0.010 
0.009 
0.008 
0.005 
0.004 
0.004 
0.003 
0.003 
0.002 
0.003 
0.003 
0.003 
0.003 
0.003 
0.002 
0.002 
0.002 
0.001 
0.001 
0.001 
0  000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 


0.043 
0.043 
0.043 
0.041 
0.040 
0.088 
a035 
0.032 
0.029 
0.030 
0.033 
0.033 
0.029 
0.028 
0.026 
0.027 
0.024 
0.023 
0.018 
0.014 
0.016 
0.016 
0.017 
0.016 
0.014 
0.013 
0.013 
0.013 
0.010 
0.009 
0.008 
0.007 
0.006 
0.004 
0.003 
0.004 
0.004 
0.004 
0.004 
0.003 
0.003 
0.003 
0.002 
0.002 
0.002 
0.002 
0.002 
0.002 
0.002 
0.002 
0.002 
0.003 
0.004 
0.003 


0.050 
0.060 
0.068 
0.055 
0.063 
0.050 
0.045 
0.040 
0.038 
0.037 
0.038 
0.038 
0.035 
0.033 
0.031 
0.031 
0.098 
0.025 
0.020 
0.018 
0.020 
0.020 
0.020 
0.017 
0.019 
0.015 
0.014 
0.013 
0.012 
0.011 
0.009 
0.008 
0.007 
0.006 
0.005 
0.004 
0.004 
0.004 
0.004 

aoo3 

0.003 
0.003 
0.003 
0.002 
0.003 
0.002 
0.002 
0.002 
0.002 
0.002 
0.002 
0.004 
0.004 
0.003 


3§ 

<  _^ 

0.066 
0.066 
0.064 
0.063 
0.050 
0.057 
0.053 
0.047 
0.045 
0.046 
0.047 
0.047 
0.042 
0.039 
0.037 
0.036 
0.083 
0.029 
0.025 
0.022 
0.024 
0.024 
0.025 
0.021 
C.034 
0.019 
0.018 
0.016 
0.015 
0.015 
0.013 
0.011 
0.009 
0.008 
0.008 
0  007 
0.008 
0.008 
0.006 
0.006 
0.006 
0.006 
0.005 
0.005 
0.005 
0.004 
0.004 
0.004 
0.004 
0.004 
0.005 
0.004 
0.004 
0.004 


S 

a§ 

52 


0.067 
0.068 
0.065 
0.063 
0.061 
0.060 
0.057 
0.050 
0.045 
0.048 
0.040 
0.047 
0.042 
0.039 
0.037 
0.036 
0.033 
0.029 
0.025 
0.022 
0.024 
0.024 
0.025 
0.021 
0.024 
0.019 
0.018 
0.016 
0.015 
0.015 
0.013 
0.012 
0.010 
0.008 
0.008 
0.007 
0.008 

aoo8 

0.006 
0.006 
0.006 
0.006 
0.005 
0.005 
0.005 
0.004 
0.004 
0.004 
0.004 
0.004 
0.005 
0.004 
0.005 
0.004 


S 

CO 

32 
< 


0.068 
0.070 
0.068 
0.065 
0.064 
0.064 
0.061 
0.052 
0.051 
0.053 
0.052 
0.048 
0.043 
0.040 
0.038 
0.038 
0.033 
0.029 
0.025 
0.022 
0.024 
0.024 
0.025 
0.021 
0.024 
0.019 
0.018 
0.016 
0.015 
0.015 
0.013 
0.012 
0.011 
0.009 
0.008 
0.007 
0.008 
0.008 
0.006 
0.006 
0.006 
0.006 
0.005 
0.005 
0.005 
0.004 
0.004 
0.004 
0.004 
0.004 
0.005 
0.005 
0.005 
0.004 
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PLATE  II. 
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APPENDIX  96. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  S.18-INCH  fiREECH-LOADING  CHAMBERED 
RIFLE  NO.  774  WITH  EXPERIMENTAL  FIELD-CARRIAGE. 

This  gun,  an  alteration  of  the  service  3-inch  wrought-iron  rifle,  together 
with  the  experimental  iron  field-carriage  on  which  it  is  mounted,  will  be- 
found  fuUy  described  with  details  of  construction  in  the  report  of  the 
Constructor  of  Ordnance  for  the  current  year.    (See  Appendix  8a.) 

The  gun  and  carriage  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  on  the 
26th  of  May  last,  accompanied  by  the  record  of  firing  to  that  date.  Since 
then  the  small  amount  of  available  ammunition  has  been  expended 
mainly  in  the  test  of  the  breech  mechanism  of  the  gun  and  the  strength  of 
the  carriage,  using  powder  charges  of  2 J  and  3  pounds  with  projectiles 
weighing  12  pounds.  The  breech  mechanism  has  worked  well,  the  ob- 
turation is  complete,  and  the  movement  of  the  block  smooth  and  free. 

In  the  carriage  some  minor  points  of  weakness  were  deyeloped  and 
have  been  corrected.  The  axle  was  soon  shown  to  be  of  inferior  ma- 
terial, and  has  been  replaced  by  one  which  thus  far  has  shown  no  dis- 
position to  yield.  The  wheels,  originally  weighing  235  pounds  each,  have 
been  replaced  by  a  pair  of  new  construction  weighing,  each,  some  60 
pounds  less. 

Both  gun  and  carriage  are  now  ready  for  the  severer  tests  decided 
upon,  and  with  the  trial,  the  subjects  of  rifling  and  systems  of  projectiles^ 
adapted  to  the  breech-loading  field  artillery  to  be  issued  to  the  army, 
will  be  investigated  practically  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  obtain  definite  data  for  fiirther  constructions  of  this  caliber 

now  contemplated  by  the  department. 

* 
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APPENDIX  9/. 


REPORT  ON  POWDERS  FOR  4^INCH  SIEGE  RIFLE. 

In  the  report  of  the  board  for  1879  the  resQlt^  of  the  trial  of  several 
experimental  powders  for  this  gun  were  given,  the  object  of  the  trial  being 
to  procure  a  powder  which,  with  a  charge  of  about  7  pounds  and  a  pro- 
jectile of  35  pounds  in  weight,  should  give  a  muzzle  velocity  of  about 
1,600  feet  with  pressures  not  exceeding  40,000  pounds  per  square  inch 
of  the  surface  of  the  bore.  Of  the  thirteen  varieties  tried  up  to  the  date 
of  that  report,  that  known  as  H.  D.  No.  4  gave  the  most  promising  re- 
sults. Upon  resuming  the  experiments  it  was  decided  to  try  one  of  the 
powders  of  coarser  granulation,  and  consequently  slower  burning,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  variety  of  Du  Pout's  manufacture,  known  as  sphero- 
hexagonal,  I.  B.  A.,  was  selected.  Beginning  with  three-pound  charges 
and  gradually  increasing  to  seven,  the  resulting  pressures  were  so  light 
and  the  velocities  advan<^  so  regularly  that  the  charge  was  naturally  in- 
creased to  8  pounds.  By  reference  to  the  appended  table  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  charge  gave  an  average  velocity  of  1,542  with  a  corresponding 
pressure  of  26,166  pounds  per  square  inch  of  bore.  With  this  satisfactory 
record  the  board  recommended  the  adoption  of  this  powder  for  service 
with  4^-inch  rifle,  and  this  recommendation  received  the  approval  of 
the  department  in  April  last.  Upon  the  completion  of  an  order  for 
the  powder  for  issue,  based  upon  this  recommendation,  the  board  was 
furnished  with  samples  for  further  test.  The  results  gave  an  average 
pressure  of  32,500  pounds  with  a  corresponding  incrciise  in  velocity  from 
1,542  to  about  1,575  feet.  The  greater  pressure  (entirely  within  limits 
of  safety)  is  doubtless  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  newness  of  the  sam- 
ple, and  indicates  for  stored  powder  a  velocity  of  1,550  feet  with  a  pres- 
sure of  about  30,000  pounds  as  that  to  be  depended  on  for  the  powder 
now  adopted  as  the  standard  for  this  rifle. 

Experiments  to  ascertain  proper  kind  and  charge  of  powder  for  use  in  i^nch  siege  rifle. 


'a 

a 


o 
u 

I 

0 


ti5 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
261 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
277 
■278 


Powder. 


Projectile. 


Date. 


Kinil. 


1880. 
April  15  , 
April  15  I 
April  15  i 
April  16 
April  15 
April  15 
April  15 
April  15 
April  15 
Jane  24 
Jane  24' 
Jane   24 
Jaly 
July 


Du    Pont's    sphero- 
hexagonaU  L  B.  A. 


<.\ 


Du   Pont's    sphero- 
hexagonal,  I.  B.  B. 


^ 

So 

*s 

s  o 

4) 

tm 

P 

o 

1,728 

123 

1,728 

123 

1,728 

123 

1,728 

123 

1,728 

123 

1,728 

123 

1,728 

123 

1,728 

123 

3,728 

123 

1,728 

123 

1,728 

123 

1,728 

123 

1,728 

123 

1,728 

123 

Ji 


o   . 

-as 

Lbs. 
3    ' 

?i 

6 
4   6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7* 

8 

8 

8 


a 

i4 


.a 


so  ta 


s 

s 


Lb9. 

25 
85 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 


ai  • 

J-'M 

-1 

S.J 

tlon. 

•  a  -i 

Elevai 

1^ 

•31 

0k 

Dtgrees. 

Feet, 

Lbt. 

«■• .  ■ 

764 

6,000 

796 

5.500 

"".  1 

1.016 

9,000 

1.210 

14,000 

=! 

1,337 

19.500 

1.424 

21,500 

1,530 

26,000 

— 1 

1,536 

26,500 

—J 

1,525 

26,000 

—I 

1,476 

27,500 

=1 

1,539 

30.000 

1,546 

35,500 

0 

1.583 

34,000 

0 

1,567 

28,000 

REMARKS. 


Mean  average  muzzle  Telocity,  using  8  pounds  L  B.  A.  powder,  1,542  feet,  with  corresponding  pres- 
flure  of  26,166  pounds. 

Mean  average  muzzle  velocity,  using  8  pounds  L  B.  B.  powder,  1,575  feet,  with  corresponding  pres- 
«are  of  32,500  pounds. 
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APPENDIX  10. 

REPORT   OF  THE   PRINCIPAL   OPERATIONS  AT  ROCK  ISLAND  ARSENAL 
DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1880. 

MAJ.   D.   W.   FLAGLER,   OBDNANCB  DEPARTMBXT,   COMMANDING. 

(Four  plates.) 

SHOP  G, 

An  iron  working  and  finishing  shop  for  the  arsenal. 

The  work  done  on  this  shop  during  the  fiscal  year  is  the  following : 

Masonry, 

The  stone  for  the  secoud  and  third  stories  has  been  all  cut  and  these 
two  stories  built  entire,  thus  completing  the  walls  of  the  building.  Only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  stone  fot  these  two  stories  had  to  be  purchased, 
the  other  one-third  beiug  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Ironwork, 

The  iron  beams  for  the  second  floor  have  been  drilled  and  fitted,  the 
caps  and  bases  for  both  floors  and  the  iron  columns  for  the  second  story 
have  been  manufactured  in  the  arsenal  shops,  and  all  this  iron-work  has 
been  put  up  and  finished. 

The  iron  bar  for  the  roof  frame  has  been  all  made  from  old  scrap  in 
the  new  rolling  mill. 

Wood'icork. 

The  door  frames  and  doors,  and  window  sash  and  window  frames, 
have  all  been  manufactured  during  the  year,  and  the  glass  all  purchased 
and  the  sash  all  glazed.  These  are  all  ready  for  putting  in  as  soon  as 
the  roof  is  on  the  building. 

The  window  hangings,  door  hinges,  bolts,  knobs,  and  other  house 
hardware  for  the  shop,  have  all  been  made  in  the  arsenal  shops  during 
the  year. 

Attention  is  invited  to  a  general  increase  in  wages  for  nearly  all  kinds 
of  labor,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  price  of  iron  that  has  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year.  This  increase  has  amounted  to  about  $8,000  in  all  for  the 
work  done  on  this  building,  and  has  diminished  the  amount  of  work 
done  on  the  building  accordingly.  I  expected  with  the  appropriation 
to  purchase  nearly  one-half  of  the  beams  for  the  roof  frame,  and  make 
a  portion  of  the  roof  frame  during  the  winter  and  have  if  ready  to  put 
up  as  soon  as  the  walls  were  completed.  But,  for  the  reasons  stated, 
this  could  not  be  done,  and  the  delay  and  loss  embarrass  considerably 
the  work  of  completing  the  building  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  To 
complete  the  building  during  this  year  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  roof  should  be  manufactured  and  put  on,  and  all  the  fireproof  brick 
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arches  for  the  floors  put  in,  before  frost  this  fall.  There  are  about  three 
acres  of  these  fire-proof  arches.  This  necessitates  the  purchase  of  the 
iron  beams  in  great  haste,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  iron  roof  frame 
in  the  arsenal  shops  in  great  haste  also,  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  while  other  work  is 
pushing. 

This  is  mentioned  here  simply  to  illustrate  the  very  serious  difficulties, 
and  sometimes  losses  also,  incident  to  a  compliance  with  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  July  12, 1870,  requiring  the  covering  into  the  Treasury  of  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations  at  t  he  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

If  the  work  of  completing  the  building  could  be  deferred  from  June 
30  to  September  30, 1881,  three  months  only,  then  the  work  of  manu- 
facturing the  roof  frame  could  be  deferred  till  winter,  when  there  is  noth- 
ing else  to  do,  and  there  would  be  left  time  in  the  spring  to  put  on  the 
roof,  put  in  the  fireproof  arches  in  good  weather,  and  finish  the  build- 
ing after  that. 

The  Grafton  stone,  of  which  the  walls  of  shop  G  are  built,  is  more 
durable  ihan  any  other  that  has  been  used  at  the  arsenal,  and  although 
it  matches  the  other  closely  in  color,  it  is  finer  in  appearance,  and  makes 
this  very  much  the  handsomest  building  at  the  arsenal. 

SHOP   I, 

A  wood-working  and  leather-working  shop  for  the  arsenal. 

The  work  done  on  this  shop  during  the  fiscal  year  is  as  follows  : 

Stone  icorlc. 

The  walls  of  the  first  story  above  the  basement  have  been  built  entire, 
and  nearly  all  the  stone  for  the  second  story  has  been  purchased,  and 
part  of  it  has  been  cut. 

Iron  work. 

The  beams  for  one-half  of  the  second  floor  have  been  purchased,  drilled, 
and  fitted,  and  the  columns,  caps,  bases,  and  other  iron-work  for  the 
same  have  been  manufac,tured  in  the  arsenal  shops,  and  this  iron-work 
put  up. 

Attention  is  in\ited  to  the  fact  that  the  last  annual  estimate  sent  to 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance  includes  an  estimate  for  sufticient  funds  for  fin- 
ishing this  building.  This  estimate  is  ample  for  completing  the  building, 
unless  unexpected  and  very  unusual  changes  in  the  price  of  materials 
should  occmr. 

This  estimate,  added  to  the  amounts  heretofore  appropriated  for  and 
expended  on  the  building,  makes  a  total  of  $333,500,  which  is  $270,000 
less  than  the  cost  of  each  of  the  first  two  shops  built  at  the  arsenaL 
The  buildings  are  precisely  the  same  in  dimensions  and  construction. 
The  two  shops  referred  to,  which  were  built  first,  are  B  and  C,  and  they 
were  completed  in  1872.  Probably  $125,000  nearly  of  this  money  is 
due  to  natural  changes  in  the  prices  of  labor  and  material.  The  remain- 
der is  due  to  (Ranges  in  the  method  of  doing  the  work,  and  largely  to 
the  production  in  the  arsenal  shops  of  articles  required,  and  of  doing 
the  work  by  government  employes  instead  of  procuring  the  same  by  pur- 
chase and  contract. 
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SHOP  H, 

An  iron-finishing  shop  for  the  armory. 
The  work  done  on  this  shop  during  the  fiscal  year  is  as  follows : 

Mmonry, 

About  on^-third  of  the  foundations  for  the  main  walls  of  the  building 
have  been  put  in,  thus  completing  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  and  the 
foundations  for  the  76  stone  piers  which  support  the  floors  have  been 
put  in.    (A  description  of  this  work  will  be  given  further  on.) 

The  walls  of  the  basement  story  have  been  completed,  all  the  stone 
piers  have  been  built,  and  the  iron  bases  for  supporting  the  columns  of 
the  next  story  have  been  made  and  put  on  them ,  and  about  four-fifths  of  the 
stone  required  for  the  next  story  has  been  purchased  and  cut  and  is  now 
ready  for  setting.  This  stone  has  been  furnished  under  contract  by 
Messrs.  Sanger  &  Moody,  from  their  Joliet  quarries,  the  same  quarries 
that  have  furnished  most  of  the  other  Joliet  stone  used  at  the  arsenal. 
It  has  been  furnished  with  great  promptness,  and  is  the  best  stone,  both 
in  quality  and  dimensions,  that  has  come  from  these  quarries. 

The  whole  amount  of  masonry  foundations  put  in  for  this  building 
during  the  year  was  4,292  cubic  yards.  The  amount  put  in  during  the 
previous  year  was  4^647  cubic  yards^  making  the  total  amount  of  foun- 
dations  for  this  building  8,939  cubic  yards,  which  is  about  1,400  yards 
more  than  the  walls  of  the  building  will  contain. 

In  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1879,  a  full 
description  was  given  of  the  foundations  for  this  building  that  were  put 
in  during  that  year,  and  geological  charts  on  Plate  I,  which  accompa- 
nied that  rei>ort,  exhibited  the  strata  passed  through  in  the  excavations 
for  foundations  and  the  bottom  on  which  the  foundations  rest. 

Plate  I,  transmitted  herewith,  gives  the  same  information  in  regard 
to  the  foundations  put  in  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  and  as 
the  preservation  of  this  information  may  become  important  to  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us,  the  drawings  of  the  foundations  put  in  the 
previous  year  are  put  in  on  this  sheet  also,  so  that  this  sheet  shows 
all  the  foundations  for  the  walls  of  the  whole  building. 

The  character  of  the  work  done  and  the  difficulties  encountered  are 
precisely  the  same  as  were  described  in  my  annual  report  for  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  therefore  no  further  description,  of  the  work  is  given 
here. 

An  additional  drawing  (Fig.  5)  is  shown  on  Plate  I  to  describe  better 
the  bottom  of  the  foundations  in  the  difficult  pocket  encountered  in  the 
previous  year.  A  portion  of  the  information  used  in  making  this  draw- 
ing was  obtained  in  making  excavations  for  an  adjacent  pier,  which  work 
and  its  connection  with  the  old  foundations  are  described  further  on. 
m.  On  Plate  II,  Fig.  2,  is  shown  the  masonry  foundations  of  one  pier, 
the  strata  passed  through  in  excavating  for  the  same,  and  the  bottom 
on  which  the  foundations  rest.  Fig.  1  on  the  same  sheet  is  a  plan  of 
the  building  on  which  all  the  piers  are  numbered  consecutively  from  1  to 
76,  and  on  the  same  plate  a  table  gives  the  depth  of  excavation  for  each 
pier  foundation,  the  dimensions  of  each  foundation,  and  thp  character  of 
the  bottom  on  which  it  rest«.  It  is  believed  that  this  gives  all  the  in- 
formation that  can  ever  be  required  in  regard  to  these  foundations. 
The  character  of  the  foundations  and  the  method  of  putting  them  in 
was  the  same  as  has  been  described  in  previous  reports  and  is  not  re- 
peated here. 
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The  tronble  with  water  was  more  serious  ia  the  excavation  for  these 
pier  foundations  than  in  excavating  for  the  walls.  The  latter  being  long 
trenches,  steain-pumps  of  large  power  could  be  placed  at  low  places  at 
long  intervals  and  made  to  drain  long  stretches  of  from  100  to  200  feet 
and  discharge  the  water  through  pipes  and  troughs  into  the  sewers* 
The  excavations  for  the  piers  being  separate  excavations,  the  expense 
of  setting  a  steam-pump  for  each  would  have  been  too  great.  The  water 
had  to  be  pumped  with  numerous  hand-pumps,  and  getting  rid  of  the 
water  economically  from  so  many  pits,  over  so  large  an  area,  was  ex- 
ceedingly difficnlt.  After  excavating  it  was  necessary  to  operate  the 
pumps  until  the  masonry  was  raised  above  the  water-level. 

As  shown  by  the  drawings,  all  these  excavations  passed  through  beds 
of  sand  and  gravel.  The  natural  drainage  of  these  beds  was  stopped 
some  years  ago  by  a  heavy  fill  of  clay  and  rock  along  the  line  of  North 
avenue,  so  that  all  the  rainfall  on  an  area  of  about  7  acres  found  its 
way  into  these  excavations  and  had  to  be  pumped. 

PIER  26. 

The  drawings  on  Plate  III  exhibit  the  excavations  for  and  foundations 
of  pier  No.  26.  This  work  was  more  difficult  than  any  foundation  work 
I  have  had  to  do  at  the  arsenal.  As  shown  on  the  drawing  (Fig.  5)  this 
excavation  is  alongside  the  deep  excavation  made  for  the  main  wall  in 
the  previous  year,  and  is  7  feet  deeper,  making  a  total  depth  of  74  feet* 
This  excavation  furnished  the  information  for  the  additional  drawing 
of  the  old  foundations  given  on  Plate  I. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  this  costly  excavation  might  have  been 
avoided  had  the  only  object  been  to  provide  a  foundation  for  a  pier  to 
support  the  floors  and  columns.  The  total  weight  to  be  sustained  by 
the  pier  is  138  tons.  It  was  practicable  to  substitute  an  iron  column  for 
the  pier,  and  then  support  this  column  by  truss  rods  hung  from  the 
main  wall  and  one  of  the  adjoining  piers,  having  first  strengthened  the 
main  wall  and  adjoining  pier  for  bearing  the  increased  weight.  This 
was  objectionable  because  it  would  have  been  a  blot  upon  the  building^ 
insomuch  as  it  would  have  been  a  make-shift  and  have  shown  a  failure 
to  procure  a  foundation. 

A  study  of  the  information  gained  in  the  a4jacent  excavation  made 
in  the  previous  year  led  me  to  believe  that  I  would  find  a  good  rock 
foundation  for  the  pier  at  a  depth  of  about  26  feet ;  also,  preliminary 
soundings  struck  this  rock. 

When  uncovered,  however,  it  was  found  to  be  only  a  soft  projecting 
point  of  the  ledge  found  in  the  previous  year.  It  was  then  drilled,  split 
off,  and  taken  out,  and  renewed  soundings  in  the  soft  clay  below  again 
gave  apparently  good  rock  about  11  feet  deeper.  This,  when  reached^ 
was  found  to  be  only  a  large  loose  mass  of  rock,  bedded  in  the  loose, 
soft  clay,  and  had  to  be  taken  out* 

•  These  great  irregular  crevices  and  poekete  in  the  rock  underlying  the  island, 
which  have  given  so  much  troahle  in  procuring  fonndations  in  some  cases,  have  heen 
partially  described  in  previous  reports.  First,  these  crevices  and  pockets  appear  to 
have  been  formed  Inr  a  breaking  up  of  the  rock  and  it-s  wearing  away  with  water.  At 
a  subsequent  perioa  they  have  been  filled  up  with  deposits  of  clay  and  drift  (sand  and 
ffravel)  mixed  with  small  fragments  and  sometimes  large  masses  of  rock,  worn  and 
oroken  from  the  adjacent  ledges.  Sometimes  foreign  bowlders,  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, have  been  found  at  great  depths.    (See  K  and  L,  Fig.  5,  sheet  L) 

In  many  places  the  irregular  form  of  the  crevices  and  pockets,  projecting  points  of 
lock,  and  loose  masses  of  rock  wedged  in  between  solid  beds  appear  to  have  Kept  the 
weight  of  superincumbent  drift  frt>ra  the  lower  beds,  and  the  latter  are  sometimes  a 
loose  filling  of  clay,  mixed  with  stones,  saturated  with  water,  and  sometimes  so  soft 
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SoandiDgs  made  in  this  waj^  from  place  to  plaee,  indicated  that  a 
good  Toek  foundation  could  be  obtained  until  the  excavation  had  reached 
a  depth  of  58  feet.  The  soundings  at  this  point  showed  that  good  rock 
foundations  could  not  be  obtain^  at  all  within  a  reasonable  depth.  I 
would  then  have  filled  up  the  hole,  abandoned  putting  in  a  pier,  and 
have  substituted  therefor  the  iron  column  and  truss  described  a  few 
pi^es  back,  had  not  the  careful  soundings  made  at  this  point  led  me  ta 
fear  that  the  foundations  of  the  adjacent  main  wall  of  the  building,  put 
in  the  previous  year,  were  not  as  secure  as  I  had  supposed.  (For  eon- 
venienoe  I  will  call  these  the  old  foundations.)  I  then  determined  to  go 
down  at  least  to  the  bottom  of  the  old  foundations,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, 60  whatever  might  be  found  needfiil  to  secure  md  strengthen  them* 
This  was  done. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  full  and  clear  description  of  all  that  was  found 
out  and  done  in  regard  to  these  foundations,  and  only  a  partial  descrip- 
tion will  be  attempted. 

Fig  5,  Plate  I,  is  a  plat  of  the  bottom  of  the  old  foundation.  Bock  R 
is  strong  limestone.  Kock  M  M  is  soft  and  brittle,  mixed  clay,  sand,  and 
lime-rock  that  appe^urs  to  be  a  later  deposit  than  the  other  rock.  It  is 
a  good  solid  foundation  for  supporting  weight,  but  not  for  resisting  a 
tendency  to  slide.  E  is  a  bowlder,  apparenUy  granite,  firmly  bedded  in 
it.  L  is  another  bowlder,  bedded  in  the  same  rock  at  one  end,  and  ap- 
parently fastened  into  rock  B  at  the  other.  S  is  a  crevice,  and  could  not 
be  sounded  to  a  considerable  depth  because  of  its  irregular  rock  sides* 
The  surface  of  rock  R  declines  toward  L  at  an  angle  of  about  10^.  The 
crevice  S  could  not  be  cleaned  out  thoroughly  without  taking  13^  rock 
R.  The  condition  of  the  sheathing  of  the  excavation,  the  season  of  the 
year,  the  flow  of  water,  and  many  other  difficulties  made  it  impracticable 
to  do  this  or  go  deeper  with  the  excavation.  The  crevice  S  was  cleaned 
out  as  deep  as  possible,  fiUed  with  concrete,  and  the  foundation  built  on 
the  bottom  as  shown  on  the  plat  and  described  above^  I  deemed  the 
foundation  secure.  For  description  of  masonry,  see  drawings  on  Plate 
I  and  report  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1879. 

The  only  defect  in  the  foundation  was  crevice  S,  or  rather  the  lack  of 
certain  knowledge  in  regard  to  its  extent  and  character,  and  a  barely 
possible  tendency  of  the  foundation  to  slide  toward  L. 

The  soundings  made  at  a  depth  of  58  feet  in  the  adjacent  pier  excava- 
tion, which  were  mentioned  a  few  pages  back,  led  me  to  suppose  that 
crevice  S  enlarged  into  a  wide  pocket  beyond  the  point  L,  and  that 
therefore  the  foundation  was  not  as  secure  at  that  place  as  was  supposed » 

that  meu  and  tools  might  sink  suddenly  into  them  out  of  sight.  In  some  cases  small 
caves  or  empty  pockets  have  been  found.  T^nrge  loose  fragments  of  rock  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  40  tons  have  been  found  bedded  in  the  loose  clay.  These  were  some- 
times insecure,  co«ld  not  be  built  upon,  and  care  was  required  to  avoid  mistaking 
them  for  solid  rock  or  for  fragments  resting  on  solid  rock.  If  bedded  in  the  soft  clay, 
they  had  apparently  settled  until  a  position  of  equilibrium  was  reached.  If  weight 
were  added  by  building  on  them,  their  equilibrium  would  be  disturbed  and  they 
would  settle,  surely  though  slowly.  Sometimes  these  masses  have  been  passed  in  sink- 
ing excavations,  and  the  water  running  throngh  the  sheathing  below,  bringing  cMth 
with  it,  would  gradually  undermine  the  stone,  cause  it  to  settle  against  the  Scathing, 
and  slowly  distort^  crush,  and  break  the  sheatning,  no  matter  how  strong.  This  break 
in  the  rock-bed  or  the  island,  forming  a  sort  of  underground  ravine  and  probable  an- 
cient water  way  in  the  rock,  runs  diagoniUly  ftfoa.  sontheast  to  northwest  across  the 
site  of  the  shops,  so  as  to  include  about  two-thirds  of  the  site  of  shop  I.  and  neaiiv 
all  of  shop  6,  in  the  arsenal  row,  and  nearly  all  of  shop  H,  about  one-half  of  shop  F, 
and  a  little  comer  of  shop  D,  in  the  armory  row.  On  both  sides  of  this  ravine  the  rock- 
bed  is  solid  and  good,  and  the  most  perfect  foundations  were  obtained  witbont  trouble. 
Kg  trouble  is  anticipated  in  procuring  praitot  rotAa  foundations  for  shop  K,  the  only 
ehoy  whose  foundations  aro  not  now  completed. 
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When  the  pier  excavation  had  passed  below  the  old  wall  foundation  the 
above  supposition  was  confirmed,  and  I  also  foand  by  soundings  that  the 
crevice  S  extended  and  enlarged  under  rock  B.  These  soundings  showed, 
however,  that  the  portion  of  rock  B  which  is  under  the  dott^  shading 
lines  rested  on  solid  rock  below. 

Fig  1,  Plate  UI,  shows  in  plan  the  relative  positions  of  the  pier  ex- 
cavations and  the  old  wall  foundation,  ffff  is  the  bottom  of  the  old 
wall  foundation ;  g  g  g  gis  the  bottom  of  the  new  pier  foundation.  The 
latter  is  7  feet  below  the  former.  In  going  down  below  the  old  founda- 
tion, bowlder  L  was  loosened  and  removed,  and  quantities  of  loose  rock 
and  clay  were  taken  out  of  crevice  S  from  underneath  the  old  founda- 
tion. From  this  point  the  lateral  soundings  were  made  into  crevice  S 
and  under  rock  B.  The  information  obtained  is  shown  in  the  cross- 
sections  in  Fig  2,  Plate  HI. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  pier  excavation  g  g  g  g  deep  vertical  sound- 
ings were  made.  These  gave  no  probability  of  finding  a  ^ood  rock 
foundation.  The  soundings  were  made  with  steel-pointeid  jojnted  iron 
bars  and  jointed  drills.  Loose  masses  of  rock  in  the  soft  clay  interfered 
with  the  soundings.  'The  lateness  of  the  season  (November  4),  the  con- 
dition of  the  sheathing  above,  and  the  inflow  of  water  made  a  deeper 
excavation  impracticable,  and  the  soundings  indicated  that  it  would  be 
useless.    I  then  determined  to  put  in  piles. 

The  loose,  saturated  clay  is  a  poor  material  for  sustaining  piles.  The 
fragments  of  rock  bedded  in  it  interfered  with  driving  them.  To  over- 
come the  latter  difficulty  the  bottom  of  the  piles  were  shod  with  heavy, 
sharp-pointed  iron  shoes^  to  split,  break,  or  push  the  rock  aside.  Twenty- 
six  12-inch  square  piles  were  driven  to  depths  varying  from  14  to  17  feet. 
Their  positions  are  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  excavation,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
the  piles  were  driven,  was  only  10  by  12  feet,  and  was  74  feet  deep.  The 
space  was  filled  up  with  a  network  of  sheathing  timbers,  irregularly 
placed  to  meet  excessive  pressure  at  difi:erent  points.  A  steam  pump 
was  operated  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  space  had  to  be  provided  for  steam 
and  water  pipes  and  plank  tubes  through  which  material  was  hoisted 
out. 

In  driving  the  piles  a  timber  tube  was  used  to  guide  the  drop  among 
the  sheathing  timbers  and  prevent  accidents  to  workmen,  the  pump,  &c. 
This  tube  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.    It  is  30  feet  long. 

The  piles  were  lowered  through  the  tube ;  then  the  drop  yras  lowered 
down  to  rest  on  the  pile,  the  tripping  apparatus  inserted  in  the  top  of 
the  tube,  and  the  driving  was  done  by  a  steam-engine,  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  driving  had  sometimes  to  be  done  with  the  tube  inclined 
until  the  top  was  2|  feet  out  of  plumb.  It  worked  well  with  this  amount 
of  inclination. 

The  drop  weighed  900  pounds,  and  the  driving  was  continued  as  long 
as  a  drop  of  27  feet  imparted  any  motion  to  the  pile. 

Before  putting  in  the  piles  the  loose  rock  and  mud  was  cleaned  from 
under  rock  B  and  from  crevice  S,  under  the  old  foundation,  as  far  as 
practicable,  wijbh  long  hoes  and  other  devices,  and  the  space  was  then 
refilled  with  well-rammed  concrete,  while  a  special  efiort  was  being  made 
with  the  pump  to  keep  down  the  water.  The  adjacent  piles  were  then 
driven  with  an  inclination  under  the  old  foundation  so  as  to  crowd  the 
bed  of  concrete  and  loose  fragments  of  rock  more  firmly  into  the  crevice. 

After  the  pile  driving  was  finished,  the  tops  of  the  piles  were  sawed 
off  evenly ;  the  interstices  b^ween  them  were  cleaned  out  to  a  depth  of 
4  feet,  and  then  filled  with  concrete  well  rammed  with  iron  tamping 
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bars.  On  (Ms  a  coarse  of  footing  stones  12  inches  thick  was  laid.  On 
these  ordinary  masonry  was  laid^  with  occasional  courses  of  footing 
stones,  till  the  sorfsu^  of  the  gronnd  was  reached.  (See  Fig.  4,  Plate 
IIL)  Eagle  Portland  cement  was  used  for  all  this  masonry.  The  work 
lasted  till  heavy  frosts  set  in.  Hot  water  was  used  at  times  for  mixing 
the  mortar  and  keeping  it  warm  till  it  was  lowered  below  firost  in  the 
pit.  The  masonry  was  brought  up  to  within  7  feet  of  the  surface.  Then 
the  hole  was  filled  with  clay  till  warm  weather  in  the  spring,  when  it 
was  taken  out  and  the  pier  completed.  The  excavation  was  commenced 
August  1  and  completed  Ifovember  4.  The  pile  driving  was  finished 
November  16,  and  the  masonry  work  December  4. 

OPINION. 

It  is  not  probable  that  these  foundations  will  ever  settle  enough  to 
give  serious  trouble.  They  can  only  settle  a  little,  and  very  slowly. 
They  cannot  give  way  so  as  to  endanger  the  building. 

The  pier  foundation  is  more  likely  to  settle  than  the  other.  If  this 
should  happen,  it  can  do  no  harm.  It  would  only  cause  a  slight  settling 
of  the  shop  floor  over  the  pier,  and  this  can  be  easily  remedi^  by  wedg- 
ing up  the  iron  base  on  the  masonry  pier. 

The  pier  foundation  buttresses  and  strengthens  the  wall  foundation, 
and  its  weight  secures  the  latter  still  more  by  pressure  against  whatever 
underlies  the  wall  foundation.  For  this  reason  a  settlement  of  the  pier 
foundation  would  probably  benefit  the  wall  foundation. 

The  worst  that  can  ever  happen  would  be  a  sufficient  settling  of  the 
wall  foundation  to  cause  a  serious  crack  in  the  wall  of  the  building.  If 
this  ever  occurs,  the  only  remedy  will  be  to  take  down  and  rebuild  a 
portion  of  the  wall  an  the  present  foundation.  This  should  not  foe  done 
untU  the  settling  was  finished.  It  is  certain  that  the  foundations  now 
in  are  the  best  that  could  be  built,  and  nothing  would  be  gained  by 
attempting  to  improve  or  strengthen  them. 

ROLLING  MILL. 

As  the  manufacture  of  bar  iron  from  scrap  in  this  mill  is  an  experi- 
ment, the  following  report  of  the  work  done  in  this  shop  during  the  year 
is  made : 

In  my  last  annual  rei>ort  a  report  was  made  of  some  work  done  be- 
tween June  16  and  July  17, 1879 ;  therefore  this  work  is  not  reported 
here. 

From  January  21  to  29, 1880,  the  furnace  and  steam  hammer  were 
run,  and  91,071  pounds  of  hammered  blooms  were  made  for  making  liie 
high  grade  of  bar  iron  required  for  roof  rods  of  shop  G.  These  blooms 
were  subsequently  rolled,  reheated,  and  reroUed  once,  to  make  the  finished 
bar  required  for  the  roof  rods.  This  gave  a  very  tough,  fibrous  iron 
that  works  and  welds  well  in  the  forging  shop.  Numerous  tests  of  sam- 
ples gave  an  ultin^ate  tenacity  of  from  51,000  to  54,000  pounds,  and  a 
minimum  elastic  limit  ot  30,000.  The  latter  is  higher  than  anything  I 
have  known,  and  is  the  important  quality  for  this  iron,  t  believe  tiie 
iron  is  better  than  that  which  has  been  used  in  the  other  roofs. 

April  8  to  13  and  May  12  to  14  the  mill  was  run  in  rolling  the  above 
iron,  making  more  blooms  and  rolling  them,  and  in  rolling  common 
iron  directly  from  scrap  piles  without  blooming.  The  total  amount 
of  bar  made  was  130,000  pounds.  Of  this  77,000  pounds  were  for 
roof  rods,  and  the  remainder  common  bar  for  general  use  and  rail- 
road rail  for  tramways  and  derrick  tracks.    The  total  expenditure  was 
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$2,012.53,  or  $1.55  oente  per  pound.  The  cost  of  the  htm  at  prices  which 
have  held  during  Hhe  year  would  have  been  about  #4.000.  The  cost  of 
mnnmg  the  large  boOers  and  engine  for  operating  me  steam  haamer 
and  fan  for  blooming  only,  when  t^e  mill  was  not  running,  has  made  the 
iron  cost  more  than  it  should.  No  more  blooms  should  be  made  untO  a 
boiler  can  be  put  over  the  rolling  mill  heating  furnace  to  fnmii^  steam 
for  these  purposes. 

I  also  hope  to  procure  regular  arsenal  worii^men,  who  can  perform  the 
duties  of  furnace  man  and  hammerer,  and  avoid  the  extraordinary  wages 
which  had  to  be  paid  last  year.  This  should  reduce  tiie  cost  of  bloom- 
ing to  about  $8  per  ton,  and  the  cost  of  making  bar  iron  from  scrap  to 
1  cent  per  pound.  • 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  GROUNDS,  PRESERVATION  OF  BITILDINGS,  BRIDGES,  &C. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  e3rt»rior  woodwork  of  shop  B  and  of  the 
three  sets  of  subaltern  officers' quarters  have  been  repainted  for  preser- 
vation; a  new  floor  has  been  put  on  the  wagon  bridge  to  Moline:  the 
oak  lumber  for  a  new  floor  to  the  wagon  bridge  to*Kock  Island  has  been 
purchased  and  stacked  for  seasoning ;  Fort  Armstrong  avenue  and  the 
eausway  leading  to  the  Eock  Island  wagon  bridge  have  been  macad- 
amized; the  grounds  reserved  as  sites  for  officers'  quarters,  east  of  those 
now  built,  have  been  graded,  and  hedges  and  trees  planted  and  fences 
built ;  a  iK>rtion  of  the  grounds  along  the  line  of  East  avenue  has  been 
graded,  gutters  built,  and  trees  planted,  and  the  grounds  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  pulley  house,  at  the  water-power  dam,  have  been  graded,  a  fence 
built  around  them,  grass,  trees,  and  ornamental  shrubs  planted,  walks 
and  roads  built,  and  a  rough  rock  ornamental  fountain  put  in. 

Five  cast-iron  gates  have  been  put  into  the  water-power  dams  to  re- 
place the  wooden  ones,  which  have  warped  and  broken.  On  Plate  IV, 
transmitted  herewith,  are  drawings  of  these  gates.  When  not  bolted 
together  for  use  in  fiont  of  a  water  wheel  wMch  is  in  use,  these  gates 
are  so  arranged  that  any  of  the  upper  sections  can  be  raised  without 
disturbing  the  lower  ones,  for  drawing  off  bark,  chips,  and  drift  from 
the  pool.  One  man  can  raise  and  lower  the  gates  with  the  pressure  of 
the  head  of  water  against  them.  The  wooden  gates  were  not  designed 
to  be  and  could  not  be  moved  with  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  water 
against  them.  .They  are  now  generally  so  much  warped  that  they  can 
not  be  moved  at  all  without  breaking  them. 

The  combined  action  of  the  water  and  pressure  on  one  side,  and  the 
sun  on  the  other,  is  gradually  destroying  the  wooden  gates,  and  the 
whole  76  of  them  in  the  two  dams  should  be  replaced  by  the  iron  ones, 
gradually,  as  there  are  funds  therefor. 

niGH  WATER  OF  1880. 

The  record  of  stages  of  water  of  the  Mississippi  llivcr  shows  that  on 
June  26, 1880,  the  stage  of  water  was  18.40  feet  From  the  best  informa- 
tion I  can  procure,  and  I  dc^m  the  information  reliable,  this  stage  of 
water  was  1.08  feet  higher  tlian  the  high  water  of  1870,  and  higher  than 
any  stage  of  water  that  has  ever  occurred  at  this  place  of  which  there 
is  any  certain  record. 

The  water  flowed  over  the  water-power  dams  throughout  their  entire 
length,  and  it  was  11  inches  deep  on  the  lower  dam.  !No  damage  of  im- 
portance was  done  to  any  part  of  the  water-power.  Some  rock  was 
washed  from  the  stone  dike  at  the  east  end  of  the  lower  dam,  and  a 
portion  of  the  small  dam  at  Benham's  Island  was  washed  away. 
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There  was  some  danger  that  the  west  end  of  the  earth  dike  on  the 
Illinois  shore  and  the  earth  dike  just  above  the  pulley-house,  on  the 
island  shore  might  be  washed  away.  Had  this  occurred  much  damage 
would  have  been  done  to  the  bridges  below  and^  to  the  city  of  Bock 
Island.  Both  the  dikes  became  saturated  with  water  and  leaked  badly. 
A  force  of  men  and  teams  was  engaged  ten  days  and  nights  in  strength- 
ening them,  and  they  are  now  being  put  in  secure  condition. 

Nearly  one-third  the  island  was  under  water  for  about  ten  days,  and 
the  beautiful  blue-grass  on  portions  of  the  island  was  destroyed. 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  a  serious  error  was  made  in  1872  in 
transferring  the  water-gauge  firom  the  old  Chicago,  Bock  Island,  and 
Pacific  Bai&oad  bridge  to  the  new  government  bridge  (the  Bock  Island 
bridge). 

All  records  of  stages  of  water  at  this  place  prior  to  1872  are  the 
records  of  the  old  gauge  mentioned  above.  All  records  kept  since  1872 
are  those  of  the  new  gauge  on  the  Bock  Island  bridge.  These  records  are 
important  in  many  ways,  and  particularly  in  determining  the  effect  on 
stages  of  water  of  cutting  away  forests  on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the 
river. 

Some  observations  made  on  low-water  by  the  United  States  Engineer 
Corps,  a  few  years  ago,  indicated  that  the  new  gauge  had  been  set  .35 
of  a  foot  too  low.    I  find  now  that  the  error  is  more  than  this. 

The  record  of  the  high-water  of  1870  (April  24),  on  the  old  gauge,  is 
16.65  feet.  The  record  of  the  new  gauge,  June  26, 1880,  is  18.40  feet,  and 
the  difference  is  1.75  foot.  The  observations  and  records  of  high- water 
mark  at  both  times  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  bridges  are  accurate  and 
reliable,  and  show,  as  stated  above,  that  the  high-water  of  1880  was 
only  1.08  foot  higher  than  that  of  1870.  In  this  way  it  is  determined 
that  the  new  gauge  is  set  .67  of  a  foot  too  low,  and  I  have  adopted  this 
error  in  connecting  the  old  and  new  records. 

The  following  statement  is  appended  to  this  reiwrt,  viz : 

APPENDIX  A. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  persona  and  teams  that  hare  crossed  the  Hock  hUtud  {uorernment)^ 

bridge  during  the  year. 

PASSING  NORTH. 

EtigineM  with  traius r,  2^(5 

Eugiues  without  trains !*"*"-l!".'.*.*.  .'111!       '  * 2&7 

Total  engines 5*"^^ 

PasHenger  cars 7,46:^ 

freight  cars 108  876^ 

Foot  passengers _,  25^355 

Teams 184  647 

Steamboats l'^4 

Barges ...M...  1...  ...lllll        *:?87 

PASSING  SOUTH. 

Engines  with  trains 5  30^ 

Engines  without  trains 11111111111111111  166 

Total  engines , 6^60 

Passenger  cars j  eg- 

^[S^tcan 111:11111:11111111  1091092 

Foot  passengers 257  3^9 

Teams 174  41Q 

Steamboats 1  or? 

Barges i:.:::::]': '^ 
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APPENDIX  11. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  MACHINE  IN  OPERATION  AT  THE  ROCK  ISLAND  AR- 
SENAL FOR  PRINTING  PAPER  TARGETS,  AND  OF  A  BARRACK-RACK  FOR' 
SMALL-ARMS. 

DEVISED  BY  MAJ.   D.   W.   FLAOLEB,   OBDNANCE  DEPABTMENT. 

(Four  plates.) 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  compliance  with  your  instruc- 
tions of  March  18, 1  have  devised  and  transmit  herewith  drawings  of  a 
machine  for  printing  paper  targets  A,  B,  and  G.  as  described  in  Laidley's 
Eifle  Firing.  This  machine,  as  now  used,  is  snown  on  Plate  I.  Fig.  1 
is  a  side  elevation  of  the  machine,  and  Fig.  2  shows  another  view  of  the 
apparatus  for  rolling  up  the  targets  as  they  come  from  the  printing 
machine. 

The  targets  are  printed  by  passing  the  paper  between  two  rollers,  one 
of  which  (the  printing  roller)  is  provided  with  the  necessary  type  for 
printing,  and  the  other  is  a  cushion  roller.  The  paper  then  passes  over 
a  heated  drum  for  drying  the  ink,  and  thence  to  a  round  roller-stick 
upon  which  it  is  rolled  up  for  packing. 

A  (Plate  I,  Fig.  1)  is  the  printing  roller.  It  is  a  wooden  drum,  6'.5 
long,  and  exactly  12'  in  circumference,  measured  around  the  exterior  of 
the  tyi)e.  It  has  on  it  three  sets  of  type  when  printing  the  A  targets, 
two  sets  when  printing  the  B  targets,  and  one  set  when  printing  the  0 
.irg^ts. 

The  A  targets  are  4'  long,  the  B  targets  6'  long,  and  the  C  targets  12' 
long,  so  that  the  roller  prints  three  A  targets  in  one  revolution,  two  B 
targets  in  one  revolution,  and  one  O  target  in  one  revolution. 

The  type  is  made  of  scrap  fuse-plug  metal — ^lead  alloyed  with  zinc  and 
antimony — and  is  cast  in  the  requir^  shape,  flat,  about  0".3  thick,  and 
then  bent  on  to  the  drum  and  screwed  down  firmly.  Its  exterior  surface 
is  then  turned  off'  very  accurately  in  a  lathe  to  form  a  perfect  cylinder, 
and  the  surface  made  perfectly  smooth.  As  the  drum  is  used  for  print- 
ing all  the  targets  by  changing  the  type,  the  type  when  being  turned  is 
fitted  to  the  exact  position  it  is  to  occupy  while  printing. 

B  is  the  cushion  roller.  It  is  a  carefully  turned  hollow  wooden  cylin- 
der, 6'.5  long,  about  2'.5  diameter,  coveted  with  one  thickness  of  Peters- 
ham cloth,  over  which  is  tightly  stretched  one  thickness  of  strong  muslin. 

The  bearings  of  the  two  rollers  are  arranged  U>  be  moved  by  means  of 
wooden  wedges,  so  as  to  press  the  surfaces  of  the  rollers  together  with 
any  required  pressure,  and  roller  A  is  also  mounted  nearly  over  roller 
B,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  former  may  rest  on  the  latter  and  thereby 
produce  the  required  pressure  with  less  friction. 

KoUer  A  is  turned  by  one  man  with  a  crank,  and  the  friction  of  sur- 
face contact  turns  the  other  roller. 

The  type  is  inked  by  an  ordinary  set  of  ink  rollers,  at  G,  such  as  are 
used  on  rotary  printing-presses. 

The  large  quantity  of  ink  used  requires  some  artificial  heat  for  drying 
it.    This  is  furnished  by  the  large  size  army  wood  heater.    On  this  is 
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mounted  a  large  sbeetiron  drum  of  the  form  shown  in  the  drawing,  G'.5 
long  in  the  direction  i)erpeudicular  to  the  plane  of  the  picture  and  4'.25 
wide.  All  except  the  top  surface  is  made  cheaply  of  common  sheet-iron. 
Tlie  top  is  made  of  smooth  Kussia  iron,  and  curved  in  the  arc  of  a  circle 
as  shown,  that  all  parts  of  the  paper  may  be  held  in  contact  with  it  when 
drawn  taut. 

The  apparatus  for  rolling  up  the  targets  for  packing  is  sufficiently 
shown  in  the  drawing  (Figs.  1  aild  2).  The  roller-stick,  3"  diameter,  is 
made  round  and  smooth,  and  coated  with  shellac  to  make  the  roll  of 
targets  slip  off  readily.  One  of  its  bearing  posts  is  hinged  so  that  it  can 
be  thrown  down  out  of  the  way^  and  then  by  turning  the  stick  back- 
ward with  the  crank  it  is  loosed  m  the  paper  roll,  the  roll  is  slipped  off, 
wrapped  in  wrapping  paper,  tied,  and  stenciled.  Three  target "  pasters'' 
are  conveniently  us^  for  fastening  down  the  end  of  the  paper  during 
this  operation  to  keep  it  from  unrolling. 

By  authority  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  the  targets  are  packed :  50 
targets  A  in  one  roll,  50  targets  B  in  one  roll,  25  targets  C  in  one  roU, 
and  these  rolls  are  made  the  unit  of  issue,  so  that  issues  may  be  made 
without  breaking  packages.  Type  on  the  printing  rollers  prints  a  divis- 
ion line  between  the  targets,  along  which  line  they  are  to  bo  cut  apart. 
The  machine  showu  on  Plate  11  furnishes  another  method  for  accom- 
plishing this  by  punching  a  row  of  holes  along  the  dividing  line,  to  jm- 
mit  pulling  the  targets  apart,  as  is  done  with  postage-stamps. 

The  paper  is  6^  wide.  It  comes  on  rolls  of  about  275  yards  each,  and 
the  roll  is  prepared  for  the  machine  by  dri\dng  a  wedge-shai>ed  piece  of 
wood  into  the  center  of  each  end.  These  pieces  of  wood  have  bear- 
ings, and  are  mounted  on  the  printing  machine  as  shown  at  K,  on  the 
drawing.  The  route  of  the  paper  while  being  printed  is  shown  by  the 
luieC. 

L  is  a  frame  which  is  revolved  up  into  its  dotted  position  to  hold  the 
paper  off  the  heated  drum  while  cutting  oft*  the  end  of  a  roll  of  targets 
for  packing. 

The  machine  shown  on  Plate  II  (referred  to  above)  for  pnnchiug.a  row 
of  holes  in  the  dividing  line  between  the  targets  is  as  follows : 

A  A  is  an  ordinary  pine  table  6'.5  square.  The  printed  targets  pass 
over  this  along  the  \iuepp  as  they  come  from  the  priming  machine.  B 
is  the  punching  beam.  It  is  made  of  hard  wood,  and  a  row  of  vertical 
holes,  0'M25  diameter,  and  (^'.25  apart  from  center  to  center,  was  bored 
through  it.  The  punches,  dull  pcmited  and  made  of  CM  25  steel  wire, 
were  driven  through  the  holes  from  the  top.  A  strip  of  hard  wood,  con- 
taining corresi>onding  die  holes,  is  let  into  the  table  below.  When  the 
punching  beam  is  lowered,  the  stri[)ping  beams  C  C,  shod  with  iron  (see 
Fig.  3),  reach  and  rest  upon  the  paper  first,  and  hold  it  while  the  punch- 
ing beam  folloM'B  down  and  punches  the  paper.  When  the  punching 
beam  is  raised  the  stripping  beams  remain  on  the  paper,  and  hold  it 
until  the  punches  are  drawn  out  of  it,  and  then  follow  the  punching 
beam  up  about  one-half  inch  and  allow  the  paper  to  be  drawn  through. 
All  these  beams  are  weighted  with  iron;  are  lowered  with  a  blow,  and 
are  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  the  foot  lever  D. 

This  machine  worked  satisfactorily,  but  the  character  of  the  paper 
received  for  the  targets  was  very  different  from  that  experimented  upon 
while  making  the  machine,  and  was  found  not  to  tear  easily  ^ong  the 
line  of  holes.  With  this  paper  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  the 
punches  and  place  them  closer  together. 

As  great  haste  was  required  in  printing  the  targets,  the  method  of 
printing  the  dividing  lines  described  above  was  adopted  for  the  present. 
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This  machine  is  described  here,  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  use  it  here- 
after. 

The  cost  of  the  printing  machine  as  now  used,  rate  of  production,  and 
cost  of  printing,  are  as  follows : 

COST  OF  MACHINE. 

Printing  machine  complete  (except  type  and  ink-rollers) |88  85 

Type  for  A  target  (including  putting  on) • 16  40 

Type  for  B  target  (including  putting  on) 25  50 

TVpeforC  target  (including  putting  on) , 36  60 

Ink-rollers  and  fittings 14  50 

Winding  and  packing  apparatus 5  25 

Heating  drum,  pipe,  and  fittings ^ 11  00 

Total 198  10 

Punching  machine 26  20 

The  above  includes  cost  of  drawings  and  patterns,  but  does  not  in- 
clude cost  of  experiments. 

It  requires  about  one  day  to  change  the  type  on  the  printing  roller, 
and  costs  $2.50. 

One  man  and  three  boys  are  required  to  operate  the  machines.    Cost  per  diem..  |4  50 
Ink  and  sundries 1  50 

Total  per  diem 6  00 

The  average  rate  of  production  is  1,200  A  targets,  800  B  targets,  400 
G  targets,  per  diem — making  the  cost  about  one-half  cent  each  for  the 
A  targets,  three^uarters  of  a  cent  each  for  the  B  targets,  and  one  and 
a  half  cents  each  for  the  G  targets. 
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BARRACK  RACK  FOR  SMALL-ARMS. 

(Plate  in.) 

April  10, 1880. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  obedience  to  instructions  con- 
tained in  yonr  indorsement  of  June  17, 1879.  on  a  letter  from  Gapt.  G. 
Gomly,  chief  ordnance  ofOicer,  Department  oi  Texas,  I  have  devised  and 
transmit  herewith  drawings  of  a  barrack  gun-rack. 

The  objects  to  be  effect^  are : 

First.  To  provide  a  rack  in  which  arms  can  be  securely  locked  up. 

Second.  To  so  protect  the  muzzles  of  the  arms  that  dust,  dirt^and 
other  substances  cannot  get  or  be  put  into  the  muzzle  either  by  design 
or  accident 

Third.  To  make  the  rack  as  ornamental  as  is  consistent  with  economy. 

description. 

The  rack  is  made  to  hold  20  rifles  or  carbines.  It  is  made  entirely  of 
black  walnut,  except  in  certain  metallic  parts,  which  will  be  specifled 
in  the  description. 

Figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  3,  exhibit  an  adjustable  rack  intended  for  both 
rifles  and  carbines.  Fig.  1  is  a  vertical  sectibn  through  the  rack,  with 
the  top  part  lowered  to  the  proper  position  for  carbines.  Fig.  2  is  an 
elevation  of  the  same  rack,  with  the  top  part  raised  to  the  proper  posi- 
tion for  rifles.  Fig.  3  is  a  plan  view  of  the  base,  containing  holes  of  the 
proper  shape  for  the  butts  of  the  arms.  For  economy  of  manufacture  it  is 
made  of  two  thicknesses  of  plank,  that  the  butt  holes  may  be  cut  entirely 
through  the  top  plank.  The  two  planks  are  so  fitted  together  as  to 
resemble  one  solid  piece  of  wood.  The  butt-holes  are  V'.5  deep,  so  that 
the  rifle  or  carbine  must  be  lifted  V.5  to  take  it  out  of  the  rack. 

Fig.  4  is  a  plan  view  of  the  muzzle  holder  A,  and  is  l'^5  thick.  It  is 
secured  to  the  post  by  the  iron  pin  a  (Fig.  1)  and  this  fastening  is  made 
more  rigid  by  tlie  metal  socket  h  (Fig.  1.) 

When  the  muzzle  cover  G  is  down  on  the  muzzleholder  the  arms 
cannot  be  raised,  and  therefore  cannot  be  taken  out. 

When  the  rack  is  open  the  muzzle  cover  is  raised  V^.5  to  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  and  the  arms  can  be  lifted  and  taken  out. 

locking  apparatus. 

The  metal  cylinder  d,  containing  a  spiral  slot,  «,  is  securely  fastened 
to  the  muzzle  cover  C.  It  is  reamed  out  and  fitted  nicely  to  the  gas-pipe 
P.  (See  Fig.  5.)  The  exterior  of  this  gas-pipe  is  also  turned.  The  iron 
pin  e  is  riveted  into  tiie  gas-pipe  and  works  in  the  spiral  slot  «•  By 
turning  the  muzzle  cover  nearly  a  half  turn  to  the  right  it  is  raised  to 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  5.  A  lever  in  the  lower  end  of  the  spiral  slot 
causes  the  muzzle  cover  to  remain  up  when  raised,  and  the  end  of  the 
slot  hurting  against  the  pin  d  stops  the  turning  when  the  cover  is  raised 
enough,    ^e  pin /prevents  the  cover  from  being  lifted  ofL 

When  the  cover  is  down  the  rack  is  locked,  so  that  arms  cannot  be 
taken  out,  by  means  of  the  lock  and  bolt  shown  at  L.    The  bolt  e  when 
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lowered  is  fastened  in  position  by  an  ordinary  lock,  the  key-hole  of  which 
is  in  the  top  of  the  muzzle  cover.  The  key -hole  is  covered  by  a  guard  to 
keep  out  dirt,  and  when  the  guard  is  pushed  aside  to  insert  the  key  it 
is  pressed  against  the  bolt  e  by  means  of  a  spring  and  cam  on  the  gaard- 
l)iD.  When  the  bolt  is  lifted  the  spring  i)ushes  the  guard  into  a  hollow 
in  the  bolt  and  holds  the  bolt  up. 

ADJUSTING  APPARATUS. 

(For  adapting  the  rack  to  hold  both  rifles  and  carbines.) 

The  post  of  the  gun  rack  is  made  hollow  and  the  gas -pipe  P  slides,  up 
and  down  in  it,  and  is  secured  at  the  required  position  for  either  rifles  or 
carbines  by  means  of  the  locking  pin  shown  in  Fig.  8,  which  is  put 
through  the  hole  o  in  the  post  and  a  coiTesponding  hole  in  the  pipe. 
This  iuljustment  is  not  very  easily  made,  but  as  it  would  have  to  be  done 
only  once  in  several  years,  this  is  not  important. 

The  diameter  of  the  gas-pipe  is  2".5  to  give  sufficient  stififhess,  and 
its  exterior  is  turned  and  fitted  nicely  in  the  two  metal  hubs  L  L. 

For  economy  of  manufacture,  the  gun-rack  post  is  made  of  two  pieces 
of  wood,  and  the  bore  is  hollowed  out  before  they  are  put  together. 
They  are  then  fitted  on  the  hubs  h  h  and  turned  on  a  mandrel.  The 
brass  ferrules  g  and  g^  are  to  sti*engthen  the  post  Three  metal  feet,  m, 
are  put  under  the  base  for  securing  the  rack  to  the  floor,  and  for  enabling 
it  to  stand  securely  on  uneven  floors.  Unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  same  rack  should  be  used  for  both  carbines  and  rifles,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  this  adjusting  apparatus  be  omitted  and  that  solid  racks 
of  two  sizes,  like  the  one  shown  in  Figs.  6  and  7,  be  made  instead. 

This  rack  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  one  described,  except  that  the 
adjusting  apparatus  is  left  out ;  the  post  is  made  solid ;  the  wooden  tenon 
T  is  left  on  the  top  of  the  post ;  the  muzzle  holder  A  is  secured  directly 
to  the  wooden  post,  and  only  the  short  piece  P  of  the  gas-pipe  is  slipped 
over  the  tehon  for  the  locking  apparatus.  The  locking  apparatus  is  in 
all  respects  the  same  as  the  other. 

COST. 

Gun  racks  like  the  one  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  adjustable  for  both 
rifles  and  carbines,  will  cost  $27.50  each. 

Solid  racks  for  rifles,  like  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  6,  will  cost  $21  each. 

Solid  racks  for  carbines,  like  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  6,  will  cost  $20  each. 

If  the  adjustable  rack  is  used,  I  would  recommend  that  a  cast-iron  post 
be  used.  This  would  reduce  the  cost  of  this  rack  to  $24,  provided  enough 
racks  were  made  to  warrant  the  making  of  patterns  and  core  boxes. 

June  5, 1880. 

After  making  the  foregoing  rei)ort  I  retained  the  model  gun  rack  for 
trial  and  examination  by  officers,  and  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  liable 
to  injury  from  warping  and  cracking.  The  cover  plate  has  warped 
slightly,  but  not  enough  to  injure  the  rack  or  its  appearance  materially. 

CAST-inOX,  BARRACK  GUN  BACKS. 

As  the  gun  racks  made  of  walnut,  as  above  described,  may  be  deemed 
too  expensive,  upon  further  consideration  I  have  been  led  to  devise  plans 
for  making  the  racks  almost  entirely  of  cast  iron.  These  plans  are  shown 
in  Figs.  9, 10,  and  11,  on  Plate  IV. 
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Some  changes  in  the  rack  are  made  necessary  by  the  change  of  ma- 
terial. The  rack  is  made  entirely  of  cast  iron,  except  the  muzzle-holder 
plate,  which  is  made  of  walnut  to  prevent  marring  or  injuring  the  muz- 
zles of  the  arms. 

As  lifting  up  the  muzzles  against  an  iron  muzzle  cover  in  taking  out 
the  arms  might  also  injure  the  muzzles,  the  plans  for  the  muzzle  cover 
are  changed  as  follows : 

When  the  rack  is  unlocked  and  open  there  is  a  hole  in  the  muzzle 
cover  over  each  arm  of  such  size  and  shape  that  the  muzzle  can  be  lifted 
up  through  the  hole  high  enough  to  permit  taking  out  the  arm  without 
letting  any  part  of  the  arm  hit  the  iron  cover. 

To  lock  the  rack  the  muzzle  cover  is  turned  about  1.5  inches,  until  the 
holes  are  midway  between  the  muzzles  of  the  arms,  and  the  arms  cannot 
then  be  lifted.  In  this  position  the  muzzle  cover  is  locked  with  the  same 
locking  apparatus  as  that  described  for  the  walnut  rack. 

It  is  believed  that  the  other  details  of  construction  are  sufficiently 
shown  in  the  drawings,  and  require  no  further  explanation. 

If  an  adjustable  rack  for  both  rifle  and  carbine  is  required,  the  adjust- 
ing apparatus  already  described  is  added  to  this  rack  in  the  same  way  as 
described  for  the  walnut  rack.  It  costs  less  in  the  iron  rack,  because 
the  sliding  hubs  in  the  post  (for  the  spindle)  are  left  in  the  interior  of 
the  iron  post  in  casting,  and  require  reaming  out  only. 

This  rack  can  be  taken  apart  readily  for  shipment,  and  reassembled 
and  put  up  in  barracks.  Its  cost,  as  shown  by  the  apx>ended  statement, 
is  much  less  than  that  of  the  walnut  rack.  It  is,  however,  not  so  hand- 
some as  the  walnut  rack.  It  could  be  bronzed  or  handsomely  colored 
while  the  castings  are  hot. 

The  estimated  cost  and  weights  of  the  iron  racks  are  as  follows :  It 
would  cost  about  $115  to  prepare  patterns,  core  boxes,  &c  After  these 
were  prepared  it  would  cost  to  manufacture  in  lots  of  fifty : 

Weight. 

PermaDeDt  iron  rack  for  carbine $15  00  255  lbs. 

PennaaeDt  iron  rack  for  rifle 15  50  275  lbs. 

Acyofltable  rack  for  both  rifle  and  carbine 18  50  280  lbs. 

These  racks  would  be  so  made  that  the  parts  could  be  detached  for 
easy  transj>ortation,  and  the  rack  assembled  when  required  for  use. 
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PLATE  II. 


APPENDIX  12. 

REPORT  ON  A  NEW  CARTRIDGE  ANNEALING  FURNACE  IN  USE  AT  FRANK 

FORD  ARSENAL. 

BY  LIEUT.   COL.  J.   M.    WHITTEMORE,   ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

(One  plate.) 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  new 
annealing  furnace  now  in  successful  operation  at  this  arsenal.  This 
furnace  is  for  annealing  copper  or  brass  shells,  cannon-primer  tubes. 
&c.  It  consists  of  the  ^mace  proper,  constructed  of  boiler  iron,  lined 
with  fire-bricks,  and  arranged  with  flue  and  cold  blast  for  draft  and 
heat ;  of  an  annealing  retort,  cylindrical  in  shape,  with  closed  ends  of 
hemispherical  form.  From  these  ends  project  trunnions  which  revolve 
on  friction  rolls  attached  to  the  furnace.  The  left  trunnion,  looking  to- 
ward the  furnace,,  is  hollow,  aud  subserves  several  useful  purposes.  It 
is  a  peep-hole  for  observing  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  charge  is 
being  raised,  an  outlet  for  the  smoke  into  which  the  oil  on  the  sheUs  is 
converted,  a  means  of  obtaining  samples  for  test,  and  of  emptying  the 
charge  when  sufficiently  annealed.  The  annealing  accomplished  in  this 
tight-jointed  receptacle  possesses  several  advantages  over  the  old  plan. 
In  the  latter  the  cylindrical  vessel  used  was  pier^d  with  holes  and  re- 
volved with  its  charge  over  a  charcoal  fire.  The  surfieu^  of  the  shells 
became  considerably  oxidized  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  and  took 
up  some  dirt,  as  ashes  firom  exterior  surroundings,  during  the  process. 
By  the  new  plan  the  charge  is  protected  from  l^e  direct  action  of  the 
fire,  and  the  gases  and  smoke  generated  and  expanded  inside  the  retort 
flow  out  through  the  hollow  trunnion.  By  the  old  method  charcoal  was 
necessary  as  a  fuel  to  guard  against  the  sulphur  and  other  gases  which 
would  be  generated  from  burning  anthracite  coal.  Anthracite  coal  is 
used  with  the  new  retort,  and  the  shells  are  annealed  with  less  oxidation 
of  their  surfaces,  and  consequently  require  less  pickling  and  cause  less 
wear  upon  machinery  and  tools  in  the  continued  process  of  drawing. 
Ten  thousand  shells  or  thirty  thousand  cannon-primer  tubes  is  a  full 
charge  for  the  retort  From  180,000  to  200,000  shells  can  be  annealed 
in  one  day  of  ten  hours  at  an  expense  of  about  $5.25.  An  equal  number 
by  the  old  method  would  take  three  days  and  six  hours  at  an  exx)ense 
of  about  $18.75.  Kew  process — amount  of  anthracite  coal  consumed  in 
annealing  180,000  shells=600  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $1.50.  Old  process — 
15  barrel^  charcoal  at  35  cents =$5.25.  A  crane  takes  the  retort,  from 
the  furnace  and  deposits  it  upon  a  cradle  from  which  it  is  readily 
emptied.  Eetort  with  full  charge  weighs  about  600  pounds.  The  fur- 
nace has  a  hinged  wrought-iron  Qover,  which  is  lowered  over  the  retort 
during  the  operation  of  anneaUng  and  raised  when  the  retort  is  re- 
moved. Also  a  hinged  flue,  which  fits  into  an  opening  in  the  cover  con- 
necting it  with  the  draft.  The  accompanying  drawing  (Plate  I)  shows 
the  general  construction  and  operation  of  the  furnace.  This  furnace 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Jabez  H.  Qill,  master  machinist  at  this  arsenal. 
By  your  authority  its  construction  was  commenced,  with  new  annealing 
house,  by  me  in  July,  1879,  and  completed  about  November  1,  same 
year,  from  which  time  it  has  been  in  constant  use.  A  special  annealing 
house  was  provided  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  work  by  more 
direct  communication  with  the  shop  where  the  cartridge  shells  are  made. 
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APPENDIX  13. 
PORTABLE  ARM  RACK  FOR  COMPANY  QUARTERS. 

SUGGESTED   BY  CAPT.   F.    H.   PIUPPS,   ORDNANCE   DEPARTMENT. 

(One  plate.) 
Haterial,  &c.,  for  ann  rack  holding  twenty  guns : 

TOP. 

Made  of  two  1-inch  white-pine  boards,  glued  together,  crossing  grain 
of  wood.  Diameter  of  top,  13  inches.  Top  cut  to  receive  twenty  rifles- 
The  guns  are  held  in  place  and  secured  by  a  strap  of  iron  1  inch  wide,, 
leather  covered,  hingCKl,  and  secured  on  opposite  side  by  padlock ;  binge 
and  padlock  fastening  secured  by  irons  shown  in  Plate  I. 

BOTTOM. 

Made  of  one  2-inch  and  one  1-inch  white-pine  boards,  22  inches  in 
diameter,  and  one  J-iRch  board  of  white  pine,  12^  inches  in  diameter, 
glued  together,  crossing  grain.  Twenty  triangular-shaped  partitions 
of  poplar,  If  inches  wide  at  base,  by  4|  inches  long,  separate  butts  of 
rifles.  A  band  of  sheet-iron  IJ  inches  wide,  secured  by  screws,  whose 
heads  are  filed  to  prevent  removal,  surrounds  the  upper  part  of  base, 
the  top  being  flush  with  top  of  partition. 

Four  round  pieces  of  white  pine,  IJ  inches  in  diameter  and  3  feet  11 
inches  in  length  ( total )^  connect  top  and  bottom  of  frame.  A  rod  ol 
iron,  1-inch  diameter,  with  square  head  at  top  and  threaded  for  nut  at 
bottom,  binds  the  whole  together.  In  lieu  of  the  four  wooden  posts  and 
iron  rod  a  single  one  of  gas-pipe  might  be  substituted. 

The  distance  between  th^  top  and  bottom  is  such  that  the  upper  band 
of  rifle  just  touches  the  under  side  of  top ;  and  all  is  so  arranged  that, 
without  removing  the  padlock  and  turning  back  the  straps,  no  rifle 
can  be  removed.  The  three  iron  feet  which  support  the  whole  can  be 
screwed  to  the  floor  of  the  barracks. 

RACKS  FOR  CARBINES 

are  similarly  constructed,  differing  only  in  height  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  top,  which,  instead  of  being  cut  entirely  through  to  receive  the* 
barrel,  is  cut  to  the  depth  of  only  ^  inch  to  receive  the  muzzle  of  the  car- 
bine. This  rack  is  almost  identical  with  the  one  suggested  by  Major 
Comly ;  the  principle  is  the  same,  but  it  is  stronger  ana  its  cost  reduced 
about  one-fourth. 
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APPENDIX  14. 

BEPORT  ON  FOREIGN  LIFE-SAVING  ROCKETS  AND  ROCKET  APPARATUS, 

1680. 

BT  UEUT.  D.  A.  LTLE,  ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

(Nineteen  plates.) 

National  Armory^ 
Springfield^  Mass., 

Augu9t  21  y  1880. 

Snt :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  on  foreign  life- 
saving  apparatns. 
Nineteen  plates,  six  of  which  are  photographs,  accompany  the  report. 
Very  respectfhlly,  youF  most  obedient  servant, 

D.  A.  LYLE, 
First  Lieutenant^  Ordnance  Department^  U.  8.  A. 

The  CmBF  op  Ordnance,  TJ.  S.  A., 

(Through  the  commanding  officer  of  the  National  Armory.) 

18  ORD 
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UL  Port-fire  holder. 

lY.  Rocket  chain.  ^ 

y.  Rocket  line. 
▼L  Method  of  using. 
Vn.  Action. 
'YUL  Record  of  firing  with  Russian  life-saving  rockets  and  rocket  apparatus. 

1.  Table  of  fires. 

2.  Synoptical  transcript  of  notes  from  the  firing  record. 

Part  m. 

German  life-saving  rockets  and  rocket  apparatus. 

L  5^  German  life-saving  rockets. 

1.  Description. 

2.  Principal  dimensions  and  weights. 
IL  8<™  German  life-saving  rockets. 

1.  Description. 

2.  Principal  dimensions  and  weights. 
m.  8^"*  German  anchor  rockets. 

1.  Description. 

2.  Principal  dimensions  and  weights. 
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rv.  German  life-saving  rocket  Htand. 

1.  Description. 

2.  Principal  dimensions  and  weights. 
V.  Firinff  staff. 

1.  Description. 

2.  Dimensions  and  weight. 
VI.  Firing  lock. 

1.  Description. 

2.  Stock. 

•     3.  Lock  tnbe. 

4.  Firing  bolt. 

5.  Firing  lever. 

6.  Principal  dimensions  and  weight. 

7.  Action. 

8.  Use. 
VII.  Pillenlichte. 

1.  Description. 

2.  Dimensions  and  weight. 
VIU.  Packing. 

1.  Description  of  packing  boxes. 

2.  Dimensions  of  packing  boxes. 

a.  For  5<^  lite-saving  rockets 
h.  For  8<^"  life-saving  rockets, 
c.  For  8<="  anchor  rockets. 

3.  Weights. 

4.  Packing  box  for  rocket  stand. 

a.  Dimensions  and  weight. 

5.  Rocket  sticks  and  chains. 

a.  Description. 
6.  Weiehts. 

IX.  Date  of  manufacture. 
X.  German  rocket  line. 

XI.  German  faking  box. 

1.  Description. 
XII.  Method  of  nsing  the  German  rocket  apparatus. 

XIII.  Action. 

XIV.  Cost  of  German  life-saving  apparatus  (1875). 

XV.  Record  of  firing  with  German  life-saving  rockets  and  rocket  apparatus 

1.  Table  of  fires. 

2.  Synoptical  transcript  of  notes  from  the  firing  record. 

Part  IV. 
English  Hfe-aaving  apparatus, 

I.  English  life-saving  rocket  (Boxer). 

1.  Description. 

2.  Dimensions  and  weights. 
II.  Packing. 

III.  Date  of  manufacture. 

IV.  Paints. 

V.  Rocket  stick. 

1.  Description. 

2.  Dimensions  and  weight. 
VI.  Washers. 

1.  Dimensions. 

a.  Brass  washer. 
6.  India-rubber  washer. 
VII.  English  life-saving  rocket  stand. 

1.  Description. 

2.  Dimensions  and  weight. 
VIII.  Rocket  fuse. 

IX.  Portfire. 

1.  Packing  port-fires. 

2.  Instructions,  &c. 

X.  Rocket  line. 
XI.  Faking  box. 

XII.  Wreck  light. 

1.  Description. 

2.  Weight,  &c. 
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3CTTT.  Rocket  carrying  boxes. 
XIV .  Method  of  using. 

Xy.  Action. 
XYI.  Record  of  firing  with  English  life-saying  rockets  and  rocket  apparatus. 

1.  Table  of  fires. 

2.  Synoptical  transcript  of  notes  firom  the  firing  record. 

Part  V. 

Hooper^B  life-saving  rocket  apparatus, 

I.  Hooper  life-saving  rocket. 

1.  Description. 

2.  Principal  dimensions  and  weights. 

II.  Directions  for  use  of  Hooper's  life-saving  rocket  and  stand. 

m.  Description  of  Hooper's  life-saving  rocket  and  stand,  as  set  forth  in  the  specifica- 
tions forming  part  of  his  letters  patent. 
lY.  Experiments  with  Hooper's  life-saving  rockets. 

1.  Table  of  fires. 

2.  Synoptical  transcript  of  notes  from  the  firing  record. 

Part  VI. 

drndiuion. 
I.  Recapitulation  of  wei£[hts. 

1.  Russian  life-saving  apparatus. 

2.  5^™  German  life-saving  apparatus. 

3.  &^  German  life-saving  apparatus. 

4.  iiP^  German  anchor-rocket  apparatus. 

5.  English  life-saving  apparatus. 

6.  Hooper  rocket  system. 
n.  Russian  rocket  apparatus. 

UL  German  rocket  apparatus. 
IV.  English  rocket  apparatus. 
V.  Hooper's  life-saving  rockets. 
VI.  General  remarks. 


LIST  OF  PLATES. 

EXPLANATION. 

PlaU  L 

Fig.  1.  Longitudinal  section  of  Russian  life-saving  rocket. 
H.  Head. 
C.  Rocket  case. 

B.  Base. 
W.  Vents. 

Fig.  2.  Front  elevation  of  rocket. 

Fig.  3.  Rear  elevation  of  rocket. 

fig.  4.  Side  elevation  of  rocket  stick,  with  a  partial  section  of  the  rocket  at  the  front 

end. 
Fig.  5.  Rear  elevation  of  rocket  stick. 
Fig.  6.  Side  elevation  of  Russian  life-saving  rocket,  showing  stick  in  position  with 

cap  over  base  of  rocket. 
Fig.  7.  Rocket  chain. 

PlaU  IL 

Fig.  1.  Side  elevation  of  Russian  rocket  stand. 
T.  Rocket  tube. 

F.  Flanges. 

£.  Opening  in  sides. 

C.  Horizontal  axis. 

G.  Slotted  brass  support. 

A.  Clamp  screw. 
H.  Tripod  head. 

S.  Shoulder  on  support. 

B.  Lower  clamp  screw. 
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Fig.  2.  Front  eleYation  of  rocket  tube,  showing  outline  of  rocket  when  in  poirftiiiff. 

Fig.  3.  Rear  elevation  of  rocket  tube,  showing  flanges. 

Fig.  4.  Section  of  rocket  tube  and  vertical  support  on  line  D  C,  Fig.  1. 

Fig.  5.  Plan  of  tripod  head  ^d  legs. 

Fig.  6.  Leg  of  tripod. 

Fig.  7.  Portfire  holder. 

Plate  IIL 

Fig.  1.  Side  elevation  5<™  German  life-saving  rocket. 

B.  Base. 

£  F.  Ribs. 

C.  Body  or  case. 
H.  Head. 

Fig.  2.  Longitudinal  section  of  5<^">  rocket. 

D.  Base  rinff. 

Fig.  3.  Cross-section  through  E  F,  Fig.  1. 

Fig.  4.  Rear  elevation  of  rocket. 

Fig.  5.  Side  elevation  of  loop  for  chain,  with  section  of  rear  part  of  rocket  stick. 

Fig.  6.  Rear  elevation  of  rocket  stick. 

Fig.  7.  Rocket  chain. 

Fig.  8.  5^  rocket  and  stick  prepared  for  firing. 

PlaU  IV. 

Fig.  1.  Side  elevation  oi%^^  German  life-saving  rocket. 

B.  Base. 

E  F.  Ribs. 

C.  Body  or  case. 
H.  Head. 

Fig.  2.  Longitudinal  section  of  d""  rocket. 

D.  Base  ring. 
B.     >| 

^'     UameasFig.  1. 

EF.J 
Fig.  3.  Rear  elevation  of  rocket  without  the  stick. 
Fig.  4.  Cross-section  through  E  F,  Fig.  1. 
Fig.  5.  8c«  rocket  stick. 
Fig.  6.  Rear  elevation  of  stick. 
Fig.  7.  Rocket  chain. 

Plate  V. 

Fig.  1.  Side  elevation  of  S^^  German  anchor  rocket  for  life-saving  purposes. 

A.  Anchor  head. 

B.  Base. 

C.  Case  or  body. 
FF.  Flukes. 

Fig.  2.  Rear  elevation  of  same. 

Fig.  3.  Partial  longitudinal  section  of  8«"  rocket. 

Fig.  4.  Parti^  longitudinal  section  of  anchor  rocket  stick  (sheet-metal  tube),  showing 

the  rivetH  where  edges  lap  together. 
Fig.  5.  Rear  elevation  of  rocket  stick. 
Fig.  6.  Roc^ket  chain. 

Plate  VL 

Fig.  1.  Side  elevation  of  German  rocket  stand. 

Fig.  2.  Top  view  of  rocket  trough. 

Fig.  3.  Section  in  front  of  rear  end  of  trough. 

Fig.  4.  Section  at  middle  of  trough. 

Fig.  5.  Section  near  front  end  of  trough. 

Fig.  6.  Section  of  trough  and  front  elevation  of  upper  portions  of  the  legs,  showing 

horizontal  axis  and  method  of  connecting. 
Fig.  7.  firing  staff,  showing  Q,p%llenlicht  in  position  in  clamp. 

Plate  riL 

Fig.  1.  Side  elevation  of  German  firing  lock  with  the  firing  pin  withdrawn  ready  for 

firing. 
Fig.  2.  Top  view  of  firing  lock  with  firing  pin  withdrawn. 
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Fig.  3.  Longitudinal  section  of  look  tube,  showing  interior  constmotion* 

Fig.  4.  Longitudinal  section  of  tube  after  firing,  sLowmg  piUenUdht  and  fblminate. 

H.  Stock. 

I.  Lock  tube. 

B.  Firing  bolt. 

F.  Bolt  s|pring. 

A.  Bolt  pin. 

D.  Firing  pin. 

T.  Firing  lever. 

S.  Firing-lever  spring. 

£.  Bell-mouthed  cavity. 

P.  PillmlichU 
Fig.  5.  German  pillenlicht,  side  and  end  elevations.     | 
Fig«  6.  English  portfire  cylinder. 
Fig.  7.  English  portfire. 
Fig.  8.  English  rocket  f^se. 

PlaU  VIIL 

Fig.  1.  Front  elevation  of  German  faking  box. 
Fig.  2.  Plan  of  top  of  German  fakinz  box. 
Fig.  3.  Rear  elevation  of  German  faking  box.J 
Fig.  4.  End  elevation  of  German  faking  box. 
Fig.  5.  Side  elevation  of  frame  and  faking  pins. 
Fig.  6.  Plan  of  frame,  showing  holes  for  pins. 

Plate  IX. 

Fig.  1.  Side  elevation  English  (Boxer)  llfe-savine  rocket  and  rocket  stick,  showing 

method  of  attacmnent  of  line,  stick,  and  washers. 
Fig.  2.  Longitudinal  section  of  Boxer  life-saving  rocket. 
Fig.  3.  View  of  rear  end  of  rocket. 
Fig.  4.  View  of  front  end  of  rocket. 
Fig.  5.  English  rocket  stick,  showing  method  of  attaching  line. 

A.  Front  cylinder. 

B.  Rear  cylinder. 

C.  Head  clip. 

D.  Base  clip. 

E.  Clip  pin. 

F.  Diaphragm. 

G.  Base  plug. 
H.  Head. 

I.  Cavity  in  the  rocket  composition  or  "  bore." 

L.  Rocket  stick. 

M.  Rocket  line. 

N.  Brass  washer. 

O.  India-rubber  washer. 

V.  Vent. 

Plate  X. 

Fig.  1..  Side  elevation  of  English  life-saving  rocket  stand  "  mark  IV." 

Fig.  2.  Elevation  of  front  part  (right-hand  side),  showing  graduated  arc  and  plummet. 

Fig.  3.  Partial  section,  showing  front  view  of  horizontal  axis  and  method  of  attaching 

legs. 
Fig.  4.  Cross-section  of  curved  trough  or  pry  pole. 
Fig.  5.  Cross-section  of  rectangular  trough. 

A.  Rectangular  trough  or  body. 

B.  Sockets  for  upper  ends  of  legs. 

C.  Horizontal  axis. 

D.  Leg  spikes  and  ground  spike. 

O.  Oi)enings  for  introducing  portfire. 

L.  Legs. 

P.  Curved  trough  or  pry  pole. 

S.  Strap  and  buckle. 

PUUXI. 

Fig.  1.  Side  elevation  of  Hooper's  life-saviuff  rocket,  showing  swivel  and  part  of  chain. 

Fig.  2.  Longitudinal  section  of  Hooper's  rocket. 

Fig.  3.  Rear  view  of  rocket,  showing  vents  and  curved  flangea. 
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Fig.  4.  Rocket  chain. 

A.  Rocket  case  or  body. 

B.  Base. 
H.  Head. 
VV.  Vents. 
S.  Swivel. 

PlaU  XIL 

This  plate  is  an  enlarged  copy  of  the  drawings  that  accompanied  the  letters  patent 
Fig.  1.  Bide  elevation  of  Hooper's  life-saving  rocket. 
Fig.  2.  Longitudinal  section  of  same. 
Fig.  3.  Cross  section  on  A  B,  Fig.  2. 
Fig.  4.  Rear  elevation  of  rocket,  showine  vents. 

Fig.  5.  Side  elevation  of  Hooper  rocket  stand,  showing  a  rocket  in  position  for  firing. 
Fig.  6.  Rear  view  of  rocket  stand,  with  rocket  in  position  for  firing. 

NOTE. — The  Hooper  life-saving  rocket  is  of  English  manufacture. 

PlaUf  XIU, 

Fiff.  1  shows  deviation  of  Boxer  life-saving  rocket  and  rocket  line  from  the  plane  of 

fire  due  to  the  ettect  of  the  wind. 
Fig.  2  shows  deviation  of  Boxer  life-saving  rocket  and  rocket  line  from  the  plane  of 

fire  due  to  a  side  wind. 

Plate  XIV 

Shows  Russian  rocket,  rocket  stand,  and  method  of  firing. 

PlaU  XV 

Shows  5<^™  German  rocket,  rocket  stand,  and  method  of  firing. 

PlaU  XVI 
Shows  S^^  German  rocket,  rocket  stand,  and  method  of  firing. 

Plate  XVir 

Shows  8^™  German  anchor  rocket,  rocket  stand,  and  method  of  firing. 

Plate  XVIII 

Shows 
box, 
tion. 


bows  Eufflish  life-saving  rockets,  rocket  stand,  method  of  firing,  fuse-box,  portfire 
box,  rocket-carrying  box,  faking  box,  and  tripod  for  wreck  light  with  light  m  posi- 


PUlU  XIX 


Shows  Hooper's  life-saving  rocket  on  the  German  stand,  also  effect  of  firing  on  Hooper 
rockets— one  having  the liead  blown  out  and  the  other  being  ruptured  longitudinally. 
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INTBODUCTOBY  NOTE. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1879.  several  lots  of  foreign  life-saving  rock- 
ets and  rocket-apparatus  which  nad  been  consigned  to  Capt.  J.  H.  Mer- 
ryman.  United  States  Bevenue  Marine,  inspector  of  life-saving  stations, 
were  sent  by  that  officer  to  Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.,  for  examination  and  trial. 

Instructions  were  given  that  inventories  should  be  made  of  the  ap- 
paratus, and  that  each  article  should  be  carefully  inspected. 

Lieut.  D.  A.  Lyle,  Ordnance  Department  U.  S.  A.,  was  directed  to 
make  the  inspection,  and  to  familiarize  himself  with  all  the  details  of 
the  several  systems  of  apparatus.  He  was  also  directed  to  fire  a  few 
rockets  of  each  kind  in  order  to  ascertain  their  condition  as  regards 
safety  and  efficiency. 

It  was  deemed  best  to  store  these  rockets  in  an  ordinary  building, 
•open  to  sea-air  for  several  months,  in  order  to  see  what  effect  the  salt 
air  had  upon  the  rocket  cases. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  the  examinations  and  trials  were 
made. 

The  results  with  the  Bussian  and  Hooper  life-saving  rockets  were  so 
<ansatisfactory  that  the  firing  with  them  was  continued  until  the  supply 
was  exhausted. 

It  was  decided  that  the  other  rockets  should  remain  in  store  for  at 
least  another  year,  then  to  be  examined  and  inspected. 

Embodied  in  this  report  will  be  found  descriptions  of  the  different 
apparatus,  together  with  the  results  of  the  experimental  trials. 
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PART    I. 


mVENTORIBS  OF  FOREIGN  LIFESAVING  ROCKET  APPA- 
RATU8  SENT  TO  SANDY  HOOK,  N.  J.,  BY  CAPT.  J.  H- 
MERRYMAN,  UNITED  STATES  REVENUE  MARINE,  IN- 
SPECTOR  UNITED  STATES  LIFE-SAVING  STATIONS,  FOR 
TRIAL  AND  EXPERIMENT. 

I.— INVENTORY  A. 
RusaiaH  l\fe-^aving  rockets  and  rocket  apparatus. 


No. 


50 
1 
1 
1 
1 


No. 


Name  of  article. 


Russian  life-saving  rockets. 

Rocket  stand. 

Port-fire  bolder. 

Rocket  chain. 

Coil  rocket  line— loose  twist — ^hemp. 


II.— INVENTORY  B. 
Oerman  li/e-aaring  rockets  and  rocket  apparatus. 

Name  of  article.    ' 


36 

36 

40 

40 

12 

12 

4 

4 

4 

4 

100 


No. 


5«"  German  life-saving  rockets. 

5<=™  German  life-saving  rocket  sticks  and  drains. 

8«"  German  life-saving  rockets. 

f^**^  German  life-saving  rockets,  sticks,  and  chains. 

3cm  German  anchor  rockets. 

8<™  German  anchor  sticks  and  chains. 

(German  rocket  stands. 

German  faking  boxes  and  lines. 

Firing  staves  or  pillenliohte  holders. 

Firing  locks. 

PillenliclUe. 


m.— INVENTORY  C. 

Boxer  life-saving  rockets  and  rocket  apparatus  (English). 


Name  of  article. 


216 

216 

216 

216 

216 

12 

12 

48 

288 

1 

36 

12 


Boxer  12-pounder  life-saving  rockets. 

Boxer  12-poander  life-saving  rocket  sticks. 

Iron  pins  for  attaching  rockets  to  sticks. 

Brass  washers. 

India-rubber  washers. 

Rocket  stands  or  machines,  ''Mark  IV.'' 

•Boxes,  wood,  for  port-fires. 

Boxes  lor  carrying  single  rockets,  with  braces. 

Port-fires  in  tin  cylinders,  of  24  port-fires  each. 

Box  rocket  fuses. 

Lights  for  illuminating  wrecks. 

Stands  or  tripods  for  lights  illuminating  wreck. 


*  Each  of  these  boxes  will  carry  24  port-fires,  30  detonating  prifaiers  in  a  small 
cylinder,  and  2  port-fire  holders.    No  primers  or  holders  were  sent  with  the  apparatus.- 
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IV.— INVENTORY  D. 
Hooper's  Hfe-saving  roekeU, 


No. 


Name  of  article. 


24 

30 


Hooper  life-saving  rockets. 
Pieces  of  slow  match. 


Note. — No  stand  was  found  with  these  rockets. 


PART   II. 

RUSSIAN  LIFE-SAVING  APPARATUS. 

I.— Russian  Lipe-Saving  Rocket. 

(Plate  I.) 
1.— description. 

The  Russiau  life-saving  rocket  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  about  one-tenth 
(CM)  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  body  is  a  cylindrical  tube,  closed  at 
the  front  end  by  a  metallic  head,  held  in  position  by  four  short  screws. 

The  rear  end  Is  closed  by  a  diaphragm,  which  is  pcrfonited  by  six  vents 
or  fase  holes,  equidistant  circumferentially,  whose  centers  are  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  concentric  with  the  diaphragm. 

An  axial  hole  in  the  diaphragm  has  a  female  screw  thread  cut  on  its 
interior  surface  to  engage  the  male  thread  on  the  rocket  stick. 

The  body  is  fastened  to  the  perforated  disk  by  crimping  and  by  short 
iron  pins.    The  cylinder  is  filled  with  rocket  composition. 

The  construction' of  the  rocket  stick  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  body  of 
the  stick  is  made  of  light  wood,  cylindrical  near  the  base  and  tapering 
to  the  front,  forming  the  frustum  of  a  cone.  The  front  end  of  the  stick, 
which  screws  into  the  rocket,  is  made  of  wrought  iron,  hollow  at  its  base 
for  the  insertion  of  the  wooden  body.  The  latter  is  held  in  place  by 
screws.  The  rear  end  of  the  body  is  rounded,  and  on  one  side  carries  & 
strong  iron  hook,  about  five  (5")  inches  in  length,  with  its  point  turned 
towanls  the  front,  and  curved  slightly  outwards  from  the  axis  of  the  stick. 

A  curved  steel  spring  is  placed  between  the  point  of  the  hook  and  the 
shank  strap  to  prevent  the  egress  of  the  ring  of  the  rocket  chain  after 
firing.  This  hook  is  bolted  to  the  wooden  body  of  the  rocket  stick,  as 
shown  in  the  figure. 

When  prepared  for  packing,  the  rocket  sticks  are  screwed  into  the 
rockets  and  the  fuse  holes  or  vents  are  covered  by  disks  of  water-proof 
tarred  cloth. 

The  diameter  of  the  disk  is  enough  larger  than  that  of  the  rocket  to 
admit  of  its  being  folded  over  the  cud  of  the  rocket  and  secured  by  sev- 
eral turns  of  twine,  tied  tightly  around  it. 

The  whole  rocket,  except  the  wooden  body,  is  then  treated  with  a  coat 
of  black  paint 

The  cap  or  disk  must  be  cut  away  before  firing,  in  order  to  expose  the 
fuse  holes. 
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2.— PRINCIPAL  DIMENSIONS,  WEIGHTS,  ETC. 

Inche«.       C«ntimet««. 

S  Length 25.25  64.12 

Exterior  diameter 3.2  8.13 

luterior  diameter 3.0  7.62 

Total  length  of  rocket 27.2  69.08 

Total  length  of  rocket  stick 29.2  74.16 

Total  length  of  rocket  and  stick 55.5  140.97 

Length  ftlled  with  composition 5^.1  58.67 

Maximum  diameter  of  stick ^. 2.8  7.11 

Diameter  of  vents  or  fuse  holes 0.6  1.58 

liumber  of  vents,  six. 

Poands.  Kilot. 

Average  weight  of  rocket  and  stick 25.5  11.56 

For  detailed  dimensions  and  metbod  of  constraction,  see  Plate  I. 

3.  — Packing. 

The  rockets,  with  sticks  attached,  are  packed  in  boxes  containing  five 
each.    The  boxes  are  very  heavy,  and  are  made  of  2-inch  plank. 

Clamps  are  placed  at  each  end  of  the  box,  and  are  notched  to  fit  the 
rockets.  A  strip  of  felt  is  placed  along  the  edge  of  each  clamp  above 
and  below  the  rocket. 

The  lid  has  two  hinges  on  one  side  so  that  the  box  may  be  opened,  the 
rockets  used,  and  the  box  refilled.  Screws  hold  the  top  securely  to  the 
sides  in  trans}K)rtation. 

An  annealed  iron  wire  passed  through  the  side  and  top  of  the  box  on 
the  edge  opposite  the  hinges,  has  the  ends  drawn  together  and  held 
Armly  by  a  leaded  seal  put  on  by  the  insi>ecting  officers  of  the  Imperial 
Bussian  Government.  This  prevents  tampering  with  the  contents  with- 
out detection.    The  seal  bears  the  date  of  packing  (1876). 

The  boxes  were  covered  with  coarse  felt  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness, 
over  which  was  a  wrapping  of  gunny  sacks  and  matting ;  the  whole 
firmly  bound  with  hemp  cordage. 

II. — ^Bussian  life  saving  rocket  stand. 

(Plate  n.) 

1. — ^DESCRIPTION. 

This  stand  is  a  rectangular  tube  of  sheet-iron  mounted  upon  a  wooden 
tripod.  The  cross-section  of  the  tube  is  a  square  with  one  of  its  diagonals 
aituated  in  a  vertical  plane  when  the  stand  is  in  position  for  use.  This 
hollow  paraJlelopipedonal  tube  is  formed  from  a  single  piece  of  sheet- 
iron.  The  longitudinal  faces  forming  the  lower  edge  do  not  join  to  com- 
plete the  regular  figure,  except  for  two  (2")  inches  at  the  lower  end,  but 
are  bent  outwards  from  each  other,  forming  two  parallel  flanges.  Figs. 
1  and  4.  These  flanges  are  V'Jl  wide,  and  have  a  space  half  an  incn  wide 
between  them  throughout  their  length. 

The  space  between  the  flanges  serves  as  a  channel  for  the  grappling 
hook  on  the  under  side  of  the  rocket-stick  to  slide  in  when  the  rocket  is 
fired. 

It  is  also  necessary  for  the  same  purpose  in  placing  the  rocket  in  posi- 
tion before  firing. 

The  rear  end  of  the  square  tube  is  bound  and  strengthened  by  a  band 
of  strap  iron  2"  wide  and  one-tenth  (CM)  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  front  end  of  the  tube  is  reinforced  in  a  similar  manner,  but  with 
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this  difference :  The  band  at  its  lower  edge  has  a  cylindrical  tube  (Figs. 
1,  2)  v. 7  in  diameter,  projecting  to  the  fipont  2''.3,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  ring  of  the  rocket  chain. 

This  short  tube  embraces  the  front  ends  of  the  flanges  of  the  body^ 
and  has  a  longitudinal  slot,  corresponding  in  width  to  the  space  between 
the  flanges  along  its  upper  surface  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  rocket 
hook. 

A  rectangular  notch  I'M  deep  is  cut  in  the  lower  side  to  accommodate 
the  upper  link  of  the  rocket  chain  when  the  ring  is  placed  over  the  pro- 
jecting tube. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  longitudinal  bottom  flange  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  body  tube  is  attached  a  rectangular  brass  plate,  10''  long  and 
l'^6  wide,  with  a  lug  and  eye-hole  projecting  from  its  under  edge  near 
the  middle.    Through  this  eye-hole  passes  the  horizontal  axis. 

In  a  corresponding  position  on  the  left  side  is  a  semicircular  brass 
plate  attached  to  the  other  flange.  The  arc  of  this  plate  is  graduated 
into  degrees,  in  order  to  indicate  the  elevation  of  the  axis  of  the  main 
tube. 

A  lug  and  eye-hole  at  the  center  of  this  arc  admits  of  the  insertion  of 
the  horizontal  axis. 

A  slotted  brass  8upi>ort  (G,  Figs.  1  and  4)  with  holes  pierced  through 
the  upper  ends  of  the  vertical  arms  sustains  the  horizontal  axis  (C.  Figs* 
1  and  4)  that  carries  the  rocket  tube  (T,  Figs.  1  and  4)  and  its  graauated 
arc. 

A  clamp  screw  (A,  Fig.  4)  passes  through  this  support  from  the  right 
side  and  clamps  the  arc  in  any  given  position.  All  motion  in  altitude 
within  the  limits  of  the  scale  is  governed  by  this  screw.  The  lower  end 
of  the  support  (G,  Fig.  4)  terminates  in  a  cylindrical  tenon  3".2  in 
length  and  l".2in  diameter,  which  fits  in  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  tri- 
pod head  (H,  Fig.  5). 

A  shoulder  (S,  Fig.  4)  on  the  support  rests  upon  the  top  of  the  tripod- 
head  when  the  clamp  screw  (B,  Figs.  1  and  5)  is  loosened. 

The  tripod  (Fig.  5)  is  composed  of  a  head  (H),  three  legs  and  a  clamp 
screw  (B). 

The  head  is  of  brass.  This  piece  is  a  hexagonal  prism  in  form,  with 
narrow  longitudinal  projections,  or  lugs,  on  the  alternate  faces  for  the 
attachment  of  the  legs. 

These  projections  are  120^  apart.  Opposite  one  of  them  is  a  rectangu- 
lar seat  through  which  the  clamp  screw  (B,  Fig.  5)  passes  that  controls- 
the  motion  in  azimuth  and  the  limited  vertical  motion  of  the  support 
and  its  superincumbent  weight. 

The  head  is  pierced  longitudinally  by  an  axial  hole  for  the  reception 
of  the  tenon  of  the  support.  The  legs  are  made  of  wood,  shod  at  their 
lower  ends  with  pointed  iron  shoes,  and  encircled  by  narrow  iron  bands 
near  their  upper  extremities. 

The  upper  ends  of  the  legs  are  slotted  vertically  to  receive  the  pro- 
jections on  the  headj  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  iron  pins. 

Two  elliptical  openings  (E,  Figs.  1  and  2),  opposite  to  each  other,  are 
made  in  the  upper  sides  of  the  tube  for  the  insertion  of  the  port-fire  to 
ignite  the  rocket  composition. 

2. — PRINCIPAL  DIMENSIONS,  WEIGHTS,  ETC. 


Inches.    Centimeters. 

Total  length  of  rocket -tube 53.3  135.3a 

~  4.3  10.92 

10.41 


cro«-.ection, square.. \ f^^^^^^ ;;:;  ;; ;;:; :::: :::: ;:;: ::::  t^ 
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Pounds.     KUognuBt. 

Weight  of  rocket  stand 39.0  17.09 

Weight  of  rocket  chain 4.685  2, 17 

Weiffht  of  port  fire  handle  O.se^         0.25 

Total  weight  without  packing  box 44.1875  =  20.13 

Weight  of  coil  of  rocket  line 62.0  28.12 

For  otber  details,  see  Plate  II. 

3. — PACKINO  CASE  POR  ROCKET  STAND. 

The  rocket  stand  and  port-fire  holder  are  securely  packed  in  a  long 
box  with  a  hinged  lid,  closed  by  a  hasp.  This  box  has  a  handle  at  each 
end  for  convenience  in  transportation. 

4. — DIMENSIONS  AND  WEIGHT. 

Inches.    Centimeters. 

(Length 69.0  175.26 

Exterior  dimensions  of  box  for  rocket  stand . .  <  Width 16. 375         41. 65 

^  Depth 9.5  24.13 

Pounds.    Kilograms. 

Total  weight  of  box  and  Stand 99  44.90 

Weight  of  packing  box 60  27.21 

III.— POBT-FIBE  HOLDER. 

(Plate  II,  Fig.  7.) 

A  x>ort-fire  holder  or  firing  staff  accompanies  the  rocket  stand.  It  is 
a  simple  wooden  handle  with  a  bent  head  of  brass.  The  brass  head  is 
hollow  and  is  slitted  on  the  sides  so  as  to  form  a  rnde  clamp.  The  port- 
fire is  inserted  in  the  split  end  of  the  head  and  then  ignited  in  the  usual 
manner. 

IV.— EOCKET  CHAIN. 

(Plate  I,  Fig.  7.) 

This  is  a  hand-made  iron  chain,  six  (6^  feet  in  length,  terminated  at 
one  end  by  a  ring  two  (2")  inches  in  diameter.  The  ring  is  placed  over 
the  tubular  projection  on  the  front  end  of  the  rocket  stand  in  firing. 
The  other  end  of  the  chain  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  rocket  line. 

V. — KOCKET  LINE. 

This  is  a  loosely-twisted  hemp  line  about  the  size  of  the  No.  8  or  No. 
9  service  lines.  The  Bussian  method  of  coiling  or  faking  the  line  is 
unknown,  as  no  instructions  were  received  with  the  apparatus. 

VI. — Method  of  using. 

The  rocket  stand  is  taken  from  the  box,  the  legs  of  the  tripod  ex- 
tended, and  the  stand  placed  at  the  firing  point.  The  index  being 
clamped  at  zero  on  the  graduated  arc,  the  tripod  is  leveled  by  the  eye 
by  making  the  axis  of  the  rocket  tube  horizontal.  This  can  only  be 
done  approximately ;  then  loosen  the  lower  clamp  screw  and  swing  the 
stand  around  until  it  points  in  the  desired  direction.  Clamp  the  vertical 
spindle  and  by  turning  th^  upper  clamp  screw  to  the  left  the  required 
elevation  may  be  given ;  after  which  the  screw  must  be  tightened,  in 
order  to  retain  the  tube  in  place.    Take  a  rocket  from  its  box,  tear  off 
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the  cap  over  the  vents,  insert  the  rocket,  base  first  into  the  rectangular 
tabe  with  the  hook  on  the  stick  gliding  down  between  the  flanges  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  tube.  When  the  hook  strikes  the  band  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  rocket  tube,  the  rocket  is  in  position  for  firing.  Place 
the  fakes  or  faldng  box  in  front  of  the  stand,  put  the  ring  of  the  chain 
over  the  cylindrical  tubular  projection  on  the  firont  end  of  the  stand, 
letting  the  chain  attached  to  the  line  hang  below.  Stand  clear  of  the 
line,  and,  with  a  port-fire  inserted  in  the  holder,  advance  and  ignite  the 
rocket  by  thrusting  the  port-fire  gently  through  one  of  the  elliptical 
openings  in  the  rocket  tube.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the 
aim. 

VII. — Action. 

An  instant  after  the  composition  in  the  base  of  the  rocket  is  ignited, 
the  latter  leaps  forward  guided  by  the  rocket  tube,  and  as  it  leaves  the 
tube  the  hook  engages  the  ring  of  the  chain  attached  to  the  line  and 
carries  out  the  chain  and  line. 

The  chain  should  be  fastened  to  the  line  in  advance,  before  it  is 
wanted  for  use. 
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VIII.— Experiments  with  life-saving  apparatus  at  Sandy  Hook. 

N.J. 

I. — Record  of  flrings  with  Riu$ian  Hfe^aving  rockeU  atul  apparatus. 
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2. — Synoptical  transcript  of  notes  from  the  firing  record. 


Russian  Hfe-saving  rockets  and  stand. 
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Italian  hemp  line  Xo.  6.  Line  carried  out  250  yards  from  firing  point>  when  the  rocket 
chain  broke,  freeing  the  rocket,  which  burst  shortly  afterwards.  The  fragments  of  the 
rocket  and  chain  were  found.  The  rear  diaphragm,  to  which  the  rocket  stick  Is  at* 
tacbod,  was  found  to  have  been  blown  out,  the  walls  between  the  vents  not  being 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  imprisoned  gases.  The  ring  of  the 
rocket  chain  had  a  flaw  in  the  material.  The  chain  parted  at  taat  point.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  chain  broke  at  the  instant  the  composition  took  fire  all  aroond,  giving  a 
sudden  increase  of  velocity. 

Socket  exi>loded  as  before.  Flight  erratic;  rocket  ricocheted  on  the  water  before 
bursting. 

Erratic  tnvjectorr.  Rocket  ricocheted  on  the  water,  turned  to  the  right,  from  wkloh 
direction  the  wind  was  blowing,  and  finally  burst. 

Struck  the  sand  beach  60  yards  from  the  stand,  ricocheted  and  disappeared  beneath  tha 
water. 

Rocket  exploded  about  200  yards  in  frt)nt  of  stand.  Used  quick-match  in  the  vents. 
Rocket  shot  otit  of  tube  almost  the  instant  the  port-fire  was  applied. 

No  remarks.    By  some  mistake  the  record  was  left  incomplete. 

Exploded  in  the  air.    Time  of  flight,  4|  seconds. 

Exploded  in  the  air  2|  seconds  from  time  of  starting. 

Exploded  in  the  air  4  seconds  ftt>m  time  of  starting. 

Exploded  in  the  air  about  280  yards  from  the  stand;  time  lost. 

Exploded  in  the  air;  no  time  taken. 

Exploded  in  1}  second;)  from  time  of  starting. 

Exploded  in  2  seconds  from  time  of  starting. 

Exploded  in  the  air;  no  time  taken. 

Dia  not  explode.    Good  line  shot.    Ricocheted  two  or  three  times  on  tho  sand. 

Exploded  in  the  air. 

Exploded  in  the  air. 

Exploded  in  the  air. 

Exploded  in  the  air. 

Exploded  in  the  air. 

Exploded  in  the  air. 

Exploded  in  the  air. 

Exploded  in  the  air. 

Exploded  in  the  air. 

Rocket  exploded  in  the  air. 

Rocket  exploded  in  the  air. 

Rocket  exploded  in  the  air. 

Rocket  ex]>loded  in  tho  air. 

Rocket  exploded  in  the  air. 

Rocket  exploded  in  the  air. 

Rocket  exploded  in  the  air. 

Rocket  exploded  in  the  air. 

Rocket  exploded  in  the  air. 

Rocket  exploded  in  the  air. 

Rocket  exploded  in  the  air. 

Rocket  exploded  in  the  air. 

Rocket  exploded  in  the  air. 

Rocket  exploded  in  the  air. 

Rocket  exploded  in  the  air. 

Rocket  exploded  in  the  air. 

Rocket  exploded  in  the  air. 

Rocket  exploited  in  the  air. 

Rocket  exjdode*!  in  the  air. 

Rocket  exploded  in  the  air. 

Rocket  exploded  in  the  air. 
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PART  III. 

GERMAN  LIFE-SAVIiNG  ROCKETS  AND  ROCKET  APPARATUS. 

GERMAN  LIFE-SAVING  APPARATUS. 

I. — S''"'  German  life-saving  rocket. 

(Plate  III.) 

1. — DESCRIPTION. 

The  5ceutimeter  German  life-saving;  rocket  (5**'"  Rettungsrakete)  is 
composed  essentially  of  a  body,  head,  base,  rocket-stick  and  chain.  The 
rocket  case  or  body  is  cylindrical,  made  of  sheet  metal  (V'.05  in  thick- 
ness. 

The  head  is  ogival,  with  a  shoulder  that  extends  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
beyond  the  case,  and  has  a  cylindrical  tenon  to  fit  the  front  end  of  the 
rocket  case. 

The  latter  is  secured  to  the  head  by  screws.  The  inside  of  the  rear 
end  of  the  case  is  reinforced  for  I'M  of  its  length  by  a  cylindrical 
metallic  ring,  which  serves  as  a  seat  for  the  screws  that  attach  the  base 
to  the  body. 

The  base  extends  to  the  rear,  forming  three  ribs,  placed  triangularly, 
with  all  the  metal  removed  from  the  axial  portion  to  faeilitate  the  escape 
of  gas.  These  ribs  conjoin  at  their  posterior  ends.  An  axial  hole  is 
drilled  through  this  portion,  having  a  female  screw  thread  cut  upon  its 
interior  surface  to  receive  the  screw  on  the  end  of  the  rocket  stick. 

When  prepared  and  packed  for  service  the  composition  is  covered  by  a 
water-proof  cap,  from  which  projects  a  fuse,  extending  2".5  towards  the 
rear.  The  fuse  is  steadied  in  its  position  by  a  strap  of  laboratory  paper 
reaching  to  one  of  the  ribs.  The  fuse  and  cap  are  covered  with  a  coat 
of  shellac  varnish.  Care  must  be  taken  in  handling  not  to  break  off  the 
fuse,  which  is  more  or  less  exposed. 

The  rocket-stick  is  of  wood,  enveloped  at  the  front  end  by  a  metallic 
frustum  of  a  cone,  whose  larger  base  receives  the  end  of  the  stick,  and 
whose  smaller  ba«e  is  penetrated  by  the  shank  of  a  screw,  intended  to 
enter  the  hole  in  the  base  of  the  rocket.  The  stick,  frustum,  and  screw- 
shank  are  bound  together,  and  held  in  place  by  two  wrought-iron  bolls 
of  small  diameter. 

The  rear  end  of  the  rocket-stick  is  armed  with  an  iron  loop,  with 
flattened  arms,  slightly  curved  to  fit  the  outside  of  the  stick.  This  loop 
serves  as  the  point  of  connection  for  the  rocket-chain. 

The  diameter  of  the  rocket-stick  is  slightly  greater  in  the  middle  than 
at  either  end. 

All  the  metallic  parts  of  this  lin  e-carrying  projectile  are  painted  black. 
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2. — Principal  dtmensiont  and  weights. 


Total  length  of  5""  life-saTing  rocket . . 
Case  or  body : 

Length 

Exterior  diameter 

Interior  diameter 

Thickness  of  metal 

Head: 

Total  length 

Points 

Length  of 

Diameter  of  base 

Tenon — 

Length 

Diameter 

Base-ring: 

Length 

Exterior  diameter 

Interior  diameter 

Base  * 

Totallength 

Diameter,  front  end 

Diameter,  rear  end 

Length,  efaibraoing  case 

Length  of  female  screw  in  rear  end 

Diameter  of  screw  hole 

Depth  of  ribs  at  front  end 

Depth  of  ribs  at  rear  end 

Width  of  ribs 

Number  of  ribs 

Rorket-stick : 

Totallength 

Diameter  at  junction  with  rocket . . 

Diameter  at  larger  base  of  frastnm 

Diameter  at  middle 

Diameter  at  rear  end 

Ko€ket-cbain : 

Totallength 

Ring- 
Exterior  diameter 

Interior  diameter 

Thickness 

Links- 
Length 

Wi<Uh 

Thickness 

Total  length  of  rocket  and  stick 


Inches. 


23.5 

15.0 
2.15 
2.05 
0.05 

5.2 

3.6 
2.65 

1.6 
2.05 

1.1 

2.05 

1.65 

5.8 
2.65 
1.25 
0.9 
1.2 
0.625 
0.45 
0.40 
0.35 
Three .  . 


Weight  of  rocket 

Weight  of  rocket  stick  and  chain 
Totsu  weight  of  rocket  complete . 


39.4 
1.2 
2.2 
2.2 
2.0 

87.0 

1.5 
0.7 
0.4 


75 


1. 

0. 

0.20 
61.7 
Pounds. 
10.0 

5.5 
15.5 


Centime- 
ters. 


59.69 

3a  10 
5.45 
5.20 
0.13 

13.20 

91.44 
6.73 

4.06 
5.20 

2.79 
5.20 
4.19 

14.73 
6.73 
3.17 
2.28 
a  05 
L57 
1.14 
LOl 
0.89 


100.07 
3.05 
&58 
5.58 
5.08 

220.98 

3.81 
L78 
1.01 

3.81 
L90 
0.61 
136.71 
Kilos. 
4.53 
2.49 
7.02 


For  farther  details,  see  Plate  III. 
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II. — 8^"  German  Life-savino  Eocket. 

(Plate  IV.) 

1.— DESCRIPTION. 

The  form  and  construction  of  this  life-saving  rocket  (8'"*  Bettimgs- 
rakete)  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  6-centimeter  rocket,  from  which  it 
differs  only  in  dimensions  and  weight.  The  description  oi  the  5^"^  rocket 
will  answer  for  this  one. 

2. — Principal  dimensions  and  weights. 


Inches. 


Centime- 
ten. 


ToUl  length  of  g""  life-saving  rocket . .  - 
Case  or  t^y: 

Length 

Exterior  diameter , 

Interior  diamet^^r 

Tbicluiess  of  metal 

Head: 

Total  length 

Point- 
Length 

Diameter  of  base 

Tenon- 
Length  

Diameter 

Base-ring: 

Length , 

Exterior  diameter , 

Interior  diameter 

Base  * 

Total  length 

Diameter  of  front  end 

Diameter  of  rear  end 

Length,  embracing  case 

Length  of  female  screw  in  rear  end 

Diameter  of  screw-hole 

Depth  of  ribs  at  front  end 

Depth  of  ribs  at  rear  end 

Width  of  ribs 

Numl>erof  ribs 

Rocket-stick : 

Total  length 

Diameter  at  junction  with  rocket .. 
Diameter  at  larger  base  of  frustum 

Diameter  at  middle 

Diameter  at  rear  end 

Rocket-chain  > 

Total  length 

Bin^ 

Exterior  diameter 

Interior  diameter 

Thickness 

Links — 

Length 

Width 

Thickness 

Total  length  of  rocket  and  stick 


Weight  of  rocket 

Weight  of  rocket  stick  and  chain , 

Total  weight  of  rocket  complete j>. 


34.5 

10.5 
3.22 
3.1 
0.06 

a  75 

7.25 
3.75 

1.5 
3.1 

L35 

3.1 

2.875 

8.3 
a  75 
L5e 
L8 
L6 
0.625 
0.75 
0.875 
0.75 
Three  .. 


87.63 


39.9 
L4 
2.0 
2.3 
2.3 

122.5 

L7 
1.1 
0.3 

L3 
6.6 

a2 

73.8 

Pounds. 

85.0 

7.25 

42.25 


26.67 
8.17 
7.87 
0.15 

22.21 

ia40 
9.51 

3.81 
7.87 

3.42 
7.87 
7.29 

21.08 
9.51 
3.81 
4.67 
4.06 
1.58 
L90 
2.21 
L90 


10L34 
3.55 
5.08 
5.84 
5.84 

310.64 

4.31 
2.79 
0.76 

3.30 

L62 

.50 

186.18 

Kiloe. 

15.08 

a29 

19.27 


For  other  details  see  Plate  TV. 
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III. — 8*^"  German  anchor  rocket. 

(Plate  V.) 

1. — DESCRIPTION. 

The  8-centimeter  anchor  rocket  (8*=°*  Ankerrakete)  for  lifesa\iug  pur- 
poses is  composed  of  a  body,  anchor-head,  base,  rocket  stick  and  chain. 

The  case,  or  rocket-body,  is  made  of  sheet-metal,  0".06  in  thickness. 

The  anchor-head  is  made  of  iron.  The  front  end  is  sub-spherical  in 
form,  connected  with  the  convex  curves  of  the  arms  by  re-entrant  tan- 
gent-curved surfaces. 

The  short  shank  in  rear  of  the  head  forms  a  cylindrical  tenon  that  fits 
the  front  end  of  the  rocket  case,  to  which  it  is  secured  by  screws. 

The  arms  and  flukes  are  four  in  number.  The  former  are  triangular- 
prismoidal  in  outline,  and  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

The  arms  are  furnished  with  the  usual  palmate  flukes,  which  are  well 
adapted  for  ''  holding.'^ 

The  rear  end  of  the  rocket  case  is  reinforced  on  the  inside  for  1".5  of 
its  length  by  a  cylindrical  iron  ring.  The  latter  furnishes  a  seat  into 
which  the  screws  that  attach  the  base  are  turned. 

The  base  is  tripodal  in  form,  the  legs  joining  a  cylindrical  ring  at  the 
frt)nt  end.  The  conjunction  of  the  legs,  or  ribs,  at  the  rear  end  forms  a 
seat  into  which  is  screwed  the  rocket  stick. 

When  prepared  for  use  and  ready  for  packing  the  rocket  case  is  filled 
with  composition  and  the  rear  end  of  the  case  closed  with  a  water-proof 
cap  to  protect  the  contents  from  the  effects  of  moisture. 

This  caj)  is  placed  1".3  towards  the  front  from  the  rear  edge  of  the 
basal  ring.  A  fuse,  2".7  in  length  and  0".5  in  diameter,  passes  through 
the  cap  and  connects  with  the  rocket  composition. 

The  ;^rojecting  fuse  is  liable  to  be  broken  off  in  handling,  if  great  care 
is  not  exercised,  as  the  operator  will  involuntarily  thnist  his  hand  be- 
tween the  ribs  to  grasp  the  rocket  in  picking  it  up  or  carrying  it. 

The  fuse  is  studied  in  its  position  by  a  strap  of  laboratory  paper 
attached  to  one  of  the  ribs  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  5^°^  rocket. 

The  fuse  is  coated  with  shellac  varnish. 

The  rocket  stwkj  technically  so  called,  is  in  this  case  a  hollow  cylin- 
drical tube  of  sheet  metal,  with  a  diameter  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
wooden  stick  for  the  8<'°»  life-saving  rocket. 

It  is  constructed  by  taking  a  strip  of  sheet  metal  of  the  necessary 
length  and  width,  curving  it  and  fastening  the  edges  together  with 
twenty-three  iron  rivets. 

The  front  end  is  filled  with  an  iron  plug  extended  to  the  front  as  a 
frustum  of  a  cone,  l'M25  in  altitude,  from  which  projects  the  male  screw, 
2".25  long,  that  enters  the  base  of  the  rocket  when  assembled  for  use. 
The  rear  end  is  furnished  with  an  iron  loop  having  flattened  arms  that 
are  riveted  to  the  tube.  This  loop  serves  as  the  point  of  attachment  for 
the  rocket-chain. 

The  rocket-chain  is  made  of  the  best  wrought  iron. 

The  rocket  case,  base,  and  "  stick''  form  the  shank  of  the  quadripal- 
mate  anchor. 

The  usual  anchor  8t4>ek  is  absent  in  this  combinatioji. 

The  anchor  rocket,  rocket-stick,  and  chain  are  all  painted  black. 
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2. — Princ'qml  dimemionif  and  tceighUi, 


Total  length  of  S*^"  anchor  rocket 

Koclcet^asti : 

Length 

Exterior  diameter 

Interior  diameter 

Thickncaa  of  metal 

Anchor-head : 

Total  length 

Diameter,  excluding  arms 

Length  of  tenon-shank » 

Diameter  of  tenon-shank 

Arms- 
Depth  nearHhank 

Width  under  side  near  shank 

Depth  near  fluke , 

Wmth  under  side  near  fluke 

Number  of 

Distance  from  front  end  of  head  to  rearedee  of  arm*. 

Distance  from  front  vmd  of  head  to  point  of  fluke  *  ... 

Spread  of  flukes 

Length  of  palms 

Width  of  palms 

Base-ring: 

Length 

Exterior  diameter 

Interior  diameter , 

Base  * 

Total  length 

Diameter,  front  end 

Diameter,  rear  end 

Length  of,  embracing  case 

Length  of  female-screw  thread 

Diameter  of  .same 

Depth  of  ribs,  front  end 

Depth  of  ribs,  rear  end , 

Width  of  ribs 

Kumber  of  ribs 

Bocket-stick : 

Total  length 

Length  of  screw 

Diameter  of  screw , 

Number  of  rivets 

Bocket-chain : 

Total  length 

Bin^ 

Exterior  diameter 

Interior  diameter , 

Thiclcness 

Links- 
Length 

Width 

Thickness , 

Total  length  of  rocket  and  stick 

Average  weight  of  anchor  rocket 

Average  weight  of  rocket  stick  and  chain 

Total  weight  of  anchor  rocket  complete 


Inches. 

.|      33.15 

..       20.15 
.1        3,22 
3.1 
0.06 

6.6 
3.35 
1.85 
3.1 

L4 
1.2 
0.8 
0.8 
Four.-.. 

Centime- 
ters. 

84.19 

51.17 

an 

7.87 

0.15 

lflL51 

8.50 

4.6d 
7.87 

a.w 

3.04 

2.03 

1           2.03 

4.65 
7.55 
15.5 
3.75 
3.75 

1.5 
3.1 

2.87 

9.4 
3.75 
1.8 
1.4 
2.0 
0.875 
6.75 
..>        0.80 
0.40 
Three... 

..       39.375 
2.25 
0.875 

.:      23.0 

.     123.0 

1 

.1        L5 
0.7 
0.4 

L5 
0.75 
.1        0.20 
.       70. 275 
Pounds. 
37. 375 
9.0 
46.375 

11.80 

19. 17 

39.36 

9.51 

9.51 

3.81 
7.87 

7.28 

! 

23.87 
9.51 
4.57 
3.55 
5.08 
2.21 
L90 
2.03 
j            LOl 

99.98 

5.71 

2.21 

j          68.41 

312.41 

3.81 
L77 
LOl 

!           3.81 

'            L90 

'            0.50 

17a  47 

1    Kilos. 
'          16.95 

4.08 

;         21.03 

t 

*  Measured  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  rocket. 

See  Plate  V  for  other  dimensious. 

lY. — GER3IAN  LIFE-SAVING    ROCKET-STAND. 


(Plate  VI.) 

1.— DESCRIPTION. 

The  Geriiiau  rocket-stand  is  trough-like  in  shape,  and  is  supported  by 
two  legs  near  the  front  end  and  a  curved  iron  foot  or  tang  at  the  rear 
end. 

The  general  outline  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  plate,  Figs.  1  to  6. 
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The  trough-like  body  of  the  tube  is  made  of  sheet  iron  or  steel,  and  is 
constructed  from  a  single  piece  of  metal,  curved  over  a  former  of  the  re- 
quired shape. 

A  longitudinal  slot  in  the  bottom,  I0".9  long  and  V  wide,  extends 
from  the  front  end  to  the  first  exterior  rib  (Fig.  2).  This  slot  is  for  the 
reception  of  the  rocket-chain,  which  is  led  along  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  under  the  rocket  and  stick,  and  allowed  to  pass  downward  through 
this  slot. 

The  longitudiual  edges  of  the  trough  are  stiffened  and  strengthened 
by  angle-pieces  of  iron  running  the  whole  length.  These  angle-pieces 
have  one  side  riveted  to  the  inside  of  the  trough,  forming  the  bearing 
surfaces  for  the  rockets,  and  the  other  forming  an  exterior  projecting 
flange. 

A  rolled  iron  bar,  1"  wide  and  0".3  thick,  runs  from  the  rear  end  of 
the  longitudinal  slot  the  whole  length  of  the  trough  on  the  under  side. 

The  lower  or  rear  end  of  this  metallic  bar  projects  about  10".  beyond 
the  frame,  is  decurved  and  pointed,  to  form  the  claw  or  tang  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  end  of  the  trough. 

A  curved  brass  plate,  0".7  wide  and  0".3  thick,  arches  over  the  rear 
end  of  the  frame,  forming  an  abutting  surface  for  the  rocket-stick  and 
binding  the  sides  of  the  trough  together. 

Two  six-inch  braces,  0".7  wide,  extend  backwards  and  downwards  to 
the  tang  from  the  junctions  of  the  brass  plate  with  the  sides  of  the 
trough. 

The  angle-pieces,  bottom  bar,  brass  plate,  and  braces  give  strength 
and  rigidity  to  the  rocket-stand. 

The  stand  is  further  strengthened  by  four  nearly  equi-di^tant  exterior 
iron  ribs,  1"  wide,  that  serve  to  bind  the  component  parts  together. 

On  the  under  side,  below  the  first  rib,  is  a  lug  which  supports  a  hori- 
zontal axis. 

The  ends  of  this  axis  are  slotted  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  legs.  The 
latter  are  held  in  position  by  metallic  pins  passing  through  their  blade- 
like ends  and  the  axis. 

These  ]>rojections  from  the  legs  are  trapezoidal,  the  beveled  ends  abut- 
ting against  side  plates  on  the  exterior  of  the  trough  when  the  stand  is 
in  use. 

The  side  plates  prevent  the  indentation  of  the  thin  metal  of  the  trough 
by  the  upper  ends  of  the  legs. 

The  legs  are  of  wood,  femiled  with  iron  at  each  extremity  to  prevent 
splitting. 

Decurved  iron  spikes  in  the  lower  ends  enable  them  to  be  placed  firmly 
in  the  hard  or  frozen  soil  to  give  stability  to  the  stand. 

The  legs  can  be  closed  together  and  then  folded  to  the  rear  until  they 
lie  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  trough. 

Notwithstanding  the  angle-irons,  the  longitudinal  slot  at  the  front  end 
weakens  the  trough  considerably ;  to  remedy  this,  side  plates,  10".6  long, 
are  placed  one  on  each  side  under  the  forward  rib  to  stiffen  the  sides. 

The  draughtsman  has  erred  slightly  in  outlining  the  cross-section  of 
the  trough  in  Plate  VI.  As  shown  there  it  is  nearly  semi-circular  in 
form,  while  it  should  have  appeared  almost  trapezoidal  with  a  rounded 
bottom. 

The  planes  of  the  projecting  flanges  are  represented  as  being  coinci- 
dent, whereas  they  should  bend  downwards  slightly,  forming  an  obtuse 
angle  with  each  other.    This  rocket-stand  is  painted  a  lead-color. 
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2. — Principal  dimenHons  and  weight 


Inches. 


Centime* 
t«rs. 


Trough : 

Total  lenifth •      72.75 

Total  length  with  rear  tang 82.75 

Interior  width  at  top 8.8 

Interior  width  at  bottom 1.0 

Inside  riant  height  of  sides 2.8 

Length  of  slot  at  front  end 10. » 

Width  of  slot  at  front  end 1.0 

Exterior  ribs— 

l^arober  of Four 

Width '       1.0 

Distance  of  horizontal  axis  fbom  fh)nt  end 15.5 

Two  legs :  I 

Total  length 64.375 

Diameter  of  upper  end 1.3 

~  •  *  1.3 

3.0 
Pounds. 
Weight  of  rocket -stand i      35.0 


Diameter  of  lower  end 
Length  of  spike  in  lower  end. 


184.78 
210.18 
9.65 
2.54 
7.11 
27.68 
2.54 


2.54 
39.36 

138.10 

3.30 

3.30 

7.62 

Kilos. 

15.98 


For  further  particulars  consult  the  drawings,  Plate  VI. 

V. — Firing-staff. 
(Plate  YI,  Fig.  7.) 

1. — DESCRIPTION. 

This  is  made  of  wood,  shod  at  one  end  with  a  sharp-pointed  steel 
socket  and  artned  at  the  other  with  a  hollow  brass  tube,  bent  and  split 
to  form  a  hinged  clamp.    The  latter  is  actuated  by  a  lever  and  spring. 

This  staff  is  used  to  hold  the  pillenUchte  for  igniting  the  rocket  fuse. 

The  sharp-pointed  socket  is  for  convenience  in  thrusting  it  into  the 
ground  in  an  upright  position. 

If  carelessly  thrown  aside,  it  is  liable  to  be  lost  in  the  sand.  The  staff 
is  painted  the  same  color  as  the  rocket  stand. 

The  drawing  shows  a  pillenlicht  in  situ. 

2. — Dimensions  and  tceight. 


Inches.      Centimeters.      • 


Total  length ,  72.0 

Diameter '  1.2" 

Lvigth  of  pointed  804*kot j  10.0  . 

I  Pounds.    ' 

Weight 2  I 


YI. — FmiNG-LOCK. 


182.88 

3.04 

25.40 

Kilograms. 
0.91 


(Plate  YII,  Figs.  1-4.) 

1.— DESCRIPTION. 

The  firing-lock,  or  more  properly  the  igniting-lock  (Ziiudschloss),  is' 
an  instrument  used  for  the  puiT>ose  of  igniting  the  primer  in  the  end  of 
the  pillenlicht  by  percussion. 

The  principal  components  are  the  stock,  lock  tube,  firing-bolt,  bolt- 
spring,  bolt-pin,  firing-pin,  firing-lever,  and  spring. 
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2.— STOCK. 

The  stock  is  ma^e  of  hard  wood,  neatly  finished.  The  lock-tube  i& 
attached  to  the  front  end  of  the  stock,  on  the  under  side  of  which  is  a 
curved  projection  to  give  a  firm  grip  to  the  hand  of  the  operalbor. 

A  hole  is  sometimes  bored  through  the  batt  of  the  stock,  through 
which  a  cord  is  passed  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  it  to  the  belt  of  the 
surfman  or  to  his  wrist  in  order  to  prevent  its  loss. 

3.—  LOCK-TUBE. 

This  is  made  of  bronze  (gun  metal),  carefully  turned  and  finished  upon 
the  exterior.  The  middle  portion  of  the  tube  is  cylindrical,  expancUng^ 
at  the  front  end. 

The  rear  portion  is  also  cylindrical,  greater  in  diameter  than  the  mid- 
dle part,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a  projecting  molding.  This  molding  is 
slotted  longitudinally  on  top  to  form  a  fulcrum  seat  for  the  firing  lever. 

The  front  end  is  countersunk  to  form  a  cavity  whose  interior  surface 
is  somewhat  bell-mouthed  in  shape. 

An  axial  hole  is  bored  from  the  rear  end  nearly  to  the  anterior  cavity, 
and  a  small  hole  for  the  firing-pin  is  drilled  through  to  connect  the  two. 
The  large  hole  is  counterboiid  to  within  0".8  of  the  bottom  in  order  to 
increase  its  diameter  for  the  reception  of  the  body  of  the  firing-bolt  and 
its  spiral  spring. 

A  transverse  slot,  with  circular  ends,  extends  through  the 'tube  from 
side  to  side  to  allow  longitudinal  play  for  the  bolt-pin  in  cocking  and 
firing. 

On  top  of  the  tube,  directly  over  the  middle  point  of  the.  transverse 
slot, is  a  square  mortise  through  which  the  bolt-catch  on  the  firing-lever 
passes. 

A  hole  is  drilled  in  the  upper  part  of  the  molding  for  the  fulcrum-pin 
of  the  firing-lever,  and  another  near  the  rear  end  for  the  assembling-pin 
that  holds  the  tube  and  stock  together. 

4. — FIRING-BOLT. 

The  firing-bolt  is  cylindrical,  with  a  round  tenon  in  front  of  the  body. 
The  tenon  tits  closely  the  hole  in  the  tube  below  the  counterbore,  and 
i^  armed  at  its  front  end  with  a  needle  or  firing-pin. 

A  transverse  hole  through  the  body  receives  the  bolt-pin  of  steel  wire 
which  projects  on  each  side  of  the  tube. 

The  bolt  is  actuated  by  a  spiral  spring  of  steel  wire.  The  spring  is 
placed  between  the  bolt-head  and  a  plug  that  fills  the  rear  portion  of 
the  axial  hole. 

The  firing-pin  or  needle  is  made  of  steel  wire  driven  into  a  hole  in  the 
front  end  of  the  bolt  and  then  brought  to  a  very  sharp  point. 

5.— FIRING-LEVER. 

The  firing-lever  is  made  of  steel  and  tempered.  The  rear  end  is  flat- 
tened and  bent  slightly  upwards  to  serve  as  a  trigger. 

At  the  front  end  is  a  rectangular  bolt-catch  projecting  at  right  angles 
fit)m  the  under  side  of  the  lever. 

A  flat  steel  spring  under  the  rear  end  of  the  lever  presses  that  end 
upwards  and  holds  the  bolt-catch  down  on  the  bolt.  This  catch  passes 
through  the  mortise  in  the  tube. 
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6. — Principal  dimensions  and  tceight. 


Total  len^h  of  tiring-lock 
Lcugth  ot  lock-tube 


Weight  of  filing-lock 


Inches.        Ccniimeters. 


S.4 
5.75 
Onnc«fl. 
11.25 


23.87 
14.50 

Orains. 

318.83 


7. — ACTION. 

Seize  the  stock  in  the  right  hand,  and  with  the  thumb  and  index  fin- 
ger of  the  left  compress  the  spiral  t>olt-spring  by  palling  the  transverse 
bolt-pin  A  (Plate  VII)  to  the  rear  until  the  bolt-catch  I  dwps  off  the 
body  of  the  bolt  B.  and  falls  upon  the  tenon  C. 

The  spring  8  will  press  up  the  rear  end  of  the  firing-lever  T  and  keep 
the  bolt-catch  in  place. 

The  annular  shoulder  of  the  bolt  presses  against  the  rear  surface  of 
the  catch.  In  this  position  the  firing-pin  D,  or  needle,  is  withdi-awn 
into  the  lock-tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  pressure  of  the  thumb  of 
the  right  hand  upon  the  flattened  end  T  (Fig.  2)  of  the  lever  com- 
presses the  spring  S  (Fig.  3),  elevates  the  bolt-catch  I  (Pig.  3),  to  the 
position  I  (Fig.  4),  releases  the  bolt,  and  allows  the  spiral  spring  F  (Fig. 
3)  to  act. 

The  bolt  springs  forward,  thrusting  the  firing-pin  D  out  into  the  cav- 
ity B,  where  it  strikes  the  fulminate  in  the  end  of  the  piUenlicht  P  and 
ignites  the  composition. 

8. — USE. 

The  object  of  the  firing-lock  is  to  furnish  a  ready  means  of  igniting 
jyllknlichte  after  they  are  inserted  in  the  firing-staff  and  clamped. 

VII. — PiLLENLICHTE. 

(Plate  VII,  Fig.  5.) 

1.— DESCRIPTION. 

These  are  short  cylindrical  tubes  of  laboratory  paper,  filled  with  a 
composition  resembling  that  in  port-fires.  The  exact  ingredients  and 
and  their  proportions  are  unknown. 

A  countersink  is  formed  in  one  end,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  placed 
a  small  disk  of  fulminate  covered  with  a  water-proof  cap.  The  entire 
exterior  is  varnished. 

A  section  of  a  pillenlicht  is  shown  at  P  (Fig.  4,  Plate  VII).  These 
are  used  to  light  the  fuses  of  the  life-saving  and  anchor  rockets. 

The  pillenlkhte  are  put  up  in  packages  of  twenty  (20)  each. 

2. — Dimensions  and  nreujlit. 


Total  length 

Exterior  diiuneter 

Depth  of  countoi-siuk  in  end 

Time  of  burning 

Weight 


Inches.  ,  Centimeters. 


L55 
0.625 

0.1      I 

Seconds. ' 
45 

I 

Grains.  , 
230      I 


3.93 
1.58 
0.25 
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VIIL— Packing. 


LIFE-SAVING  ROCKETS. 


1. — ^DESCRIPTION. 


The  German  anchor  and  life-saving  rockets  are  packed  securely  in  tin- 
lined  boxes.  The  boxes  are  made  of  hard  pine,  planed  smooth  on  both 
sides,  with  the  corners  dovetailed.  The  bottom,  sides,  and  ends  are 
lined  with  tin.  The  top  is  not  lined  and  is  screwed  to  the  sides  and 
ends.  A  label  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  of  the  box  bears  printed  on 
its  face  a/list  of  the  contents  of  the  box  in  the  German  language.  A. 
similar  label  is  pasted x)n  the  end  of  the  box.  The  rocket  boxes  are  oiled 
but  not  painted.  Bottom,  middle,  and  top  clamps  at  each  end  hold  the 
rockets  in  place.    A  strip  of  felt  separates  the  rockets  from  the  clamps. 

2. — DIMENSIONS  OF  PACKING-BOXES. 

a, — For  5*''"  life' saving  rockets. 


C  Length 


Exterior  dimensions <  Width 

(  Depth 
Number  of  rockets  in  each  box 


Oentiniotors. 


67.93 
24.13 
20.57 
Four. 


b. — For  8<*">  life-saving  rockets. 


i  Length 
Width . 
Depth  . 
Number  of  rockets  in  each  box 


Inches.     I  Centimeters. 


37.25 

12.5 

11.25 


94.10 
31.74 
2a  56 
Four. 


c. — For  d*"'"  andhor-rockets. 


Inches.    '  Centimeters. 


C  Length  .. 
Exterior  dimensions <  Width  - . . 

(Depth  ... 
Number  of  anchor-rockets  in  each  box. 


36.0 

14.25 

20.5 


9L44 
36.18 
52.06 
Two. 


3. — ^WEIGHTS. 


Total  weight  of  packing-box  containing  four  5^"*  rockets 

Total  weight  of  packing-box  containing  four  S^**  rockets 

Total  wciglit  of  packing-box  containing  two  8^  anchor-rockets. 


Pounds.    iKilogrammes. 


6L5 
105.5 
15L0 


27.88 
88.67 
68.49 


4.— ROCKET-STANDS. 


The  German  rocket  stands  are  packed  in  long  narrow  boxes,  painted 
a  lead  color.    The  top  is  screwed  to  the  sides  and  ends.    Rope  loops, 
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two  on  each  side  near  the  ends  serve  as  handles  for  transportation, 
firing-staff  is  placed  in  each  box. 

fl. — Dimensions  and  weight. 


Inches. 

Centime  tera. 

(  LeDffth 

86.0 
&0 
7.25 

Pounds. 
81.5 

218.44 

Dxtorior  dimenBions..  <  Width 

20.32 

(Depth 

18.40 

Total  weiffht  of  box  with  stand  and  staff 

Kilos. 
36.00 

5.— EOCKET    STICKS  AND   CHAINS. 


1. — DESCRIPTION. 

The  sticks  and  chains  for  the  5-centimeter  and  H-centimeter  rockets 
are  tied  in  bundles  of  4  each. 

The  chains  are  doubled  back  and  forth  the  length  of  the  stick,  and 
have  the  loops  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  stick  by  twine. 

The  anchor-rocket  sticks  are  placed  in  bundles  of  two  each. 

2. — WEIGHTS  OF   BUXDLKS. 


Poands.     Kilogrammea 


For  5«*  rockets,  4  sticks  and  chains 

For  8^  rockets,  4  sticks  and  chains 

For  8™  anchor-rockets,  2  sUcks  and  chains 


22.25 

10.08 

29.0 

13.15 

18.0    1 

a  16 

IX. — Date  of  manufacture. 

All  the  German  life-saving  rockets,  5-centimeter,  8-centimeter,  and 
8-centimeter  anchor-rockets  were  fabricated  in  1877.  The  rockets  were 
packed  in  December,  1877,  as  shown  by  the  labels. 

X. — German  rocket-line. 

This  rocket  line  is  made  of  hemp.  The  line  is  twisted,  and  is  inmle 
with  three  strands,  each  composed  of  four  yams.  The  diameter  of  this 
line  is  0".31,  or  a  little  greater  than  "  No.  9  Silver  Lake  braided  cord." 
The  rockeMine  is  stowed  in  the  faking-box  in  the  nsual  manner.  The 
combined  weight  of  the  faking  box  and  line  is  100  pounds,  or  9.5  pounds 
greater  than  the  United  States  service  box  A,  with  a  No.  9  linen  line. 

XI. — German  faking-box. 

(Plate  VIII.) 

1. — description. 

These  boxes  contain  the  rocket-lines,  and  are  similar  to  those  in  use 
in  our  own  service.  They  d'ft'er  from  the  American  box  in  being  longer, 
a  little  less  in  width,  and  far  more  complicated  in  construction. 
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The  top  has  three  equidistant  transverse  cleats  on  the  upper  side  to 
strengthen  it.  A  lip  at  each  end  overhangs  the  end  of  the  box.  Iron 
straps  attached  to  the  lid  and  run  inside  of  the  box  form  the  hinges. 
These  hinges  are  held  in  position  and  swing  upon  iron  pins  5".875  in 
length,  having  an  eye  at  one  end  and  a  slot  at  the  other.  A  leather 
thong  is  made  fast  in  the  eye-hole,  and  is  long  enough  to  pass  through 
the  slot  in  the  other  end  of  the  pin.  This  pin  is  thrust  through  the  cyl- 
indrical heads  of  the  hinge  straps  on  the  box  and  lid,  and  the  thong  is 
passed  through  the  slot  to  secure  the  pin  in  position.  This  arrangement 
admits  of  the  top  or  lid  being  removed  entirely  when  desired.  Two 
slotted  straps  or  hasps  attached  to  the  front  side  of  the  lid  engages  the 
staples  on  the  front  of  the  box.  The  body  of  the  box  is  rect^angular  in 
shape,  open  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  contain 
the  faking-pins  and  line. 

The  staples  on  the  front  side  of  the  box  are  seated  upon  iron  plates 
2"  X  1".5.  The  plates  are  let  into  the  wood  a  distance  equal  to  their 
thickness,  and  are  held  in  place  by  four  short  screws,  one  at  each  angle 
or  corner.  The  handles  are  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  box  near  the  upper 
edge.  These  are  of  one-fourth  inch  iron  wire,  bent  to  the  required  form, 
and  passed  through  staples  attached  to  thin  iron  plates  4".5  x  2".125 
screwed  to  the  box.  Near  the  lower  edges  of  the  ends,  midway  between 
the  sides,  are  two  plates  carrying  the  iron  hooks  that  engage  correspond- 
ing staples  on  the  frame  and  attach  the  box  to  the  frame. 

The  frame  is  made  of  1".25  lumber,  and  is  46" .5  in  length  by  17".375  in 
width.  The  width  of  the  side  and  end  pieces  is  4".5.  Holes  are  bored 
and  tapped  to  fit  the  screw-thread  tenons  of  the  faking-pins  in  both  the 
side  and  end  pieces.  There  are  sixteen  pins  on  each  side  and  four  at 
each  end — ^forty  in  alL  The  false  bottom  is  pierced  with  holes  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  faking-pins,  and  is  placed  over  them,  resting 
upon  the  frame. 

The  corners  of  the  body  of  the  box  are  covered  with  sheet-iron  angle- 
pieces.    The  corners  of  the  lid  are  similarly  protected. 

The  total  weight  of  the  faking-box  and  rocket-line  is  100  pounds.  The 
faking-box  is  made  of  hard  pine,  and  painted  lead  color. 

For  further  details  and  dimensions,  see  Plate  VIII. 

XII. — Method  of  using  the  German  rocket  apparatus. 

The  apparatus  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  tiring-point.  First  remove  the 
rocket-stand  from  its  box,  spread  the  legs,  and  place  the  stand  with  the 
axis  of  the  trough  pointing  in  the  desired  direction.  Then  give  the 
proper  elevation  by  raising  or  lowering  the  front  end  by  means  of  the 
legs. 

A  quadrant  or  ^combination  level  is  used  to  adjust  the  elevation. 
Place  the  faking-box  several  feet  in  front  of  the  stand,  turn  it  upside 
down,  remove  the  frame  and  pins  and  false  bottom.  Incline  the  box  to 
the  fit)nt  with  its  length  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  fire,  and  place 
the  false  bottom  or  frame  transversely  on  edge  beneath  the  rear  end  of. 
the  box,  to  preserve  the  proper  inclination  towards  the  front  Then 
screw  a  rocket-stick  into  the  base  of  one  of  the  rockets,  put  the  chain  in 
the  slot  at  the  front  end  of  the  trough  of  the  stand,  and  lead  it  along 
the  bottom  of  the  trough.  Place  the  rocket  in  the  trough  over  the  chain, 
drawing  the  latter  taut,  and  allow  the  end  of  the  stick  to  abut  against 
the  plate  at  the  lower  end  of  the  trough ;  carry  the  other  end  of  the 
rocket-chain  to  the  front  and  tie  the  rocket-line  to  the  ring.  The  rocket 
is  now  ready  to  be  fired. 
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Take  a  pillenlicht  and  put  the  square  end  in  the  clamp  of  the  firing- 
Htaff,  which  brings  the  end  with  the  fulminating  primer  to  the  front. 
Next  i>lace  the  bell-shaped  mouth  of  the  firing-lock,  with  the  firing-pin 
withdrawn,  over  the  outer  end  of  the  pillenlicht ;  press  the  thumb  upon 
the  rear  end  of  the  firing-lever.  This  action  relieves  the  firing-pin,  the 
spiral  spring  throws  it  to  the  front,  exploding  the  primer,  which  sets 
the  composition  on  fire.  Approach  the  rocket-stand,  extend  the  firing- 
staff  until  the  \iVirmvig  pillenlicht  comes  in  contact  with  and  ignites  the 
fuse  in  the  base  of  the  rocket.  After  seeing  that  the  fuse  is  properly 
ignited,  stand  clear  of  the  apparatus. 

XIII. — Action. 

As  soon  as  the  fuse  bums  up  to  the  base  of  the  rocket,  the  composition 
takes  fire,  and  the  rocket,  guided  by  the  inclined  trough  of  the  stand,  is 
launched  to  the  front,  carrying  with  it  the  stick,  chain,  and  rocket-line. 
The  object  of  the  stick  is  to  give  steadiness  to  the  flight,  that  of  the 
chain  to  preserve  the  line  from  being  burned  off  by  the  flames  issninjc 
from  the  rocket. 


XIV. — Cost  of  German  life-facing  apparatus  (1875). 


Articles. 


Life-aaving  rocket  (8  centimeter)  carrying  line  1,400  teet 

Life-saving  rocket  (5  centimeter  h  carrj'ing  line  1,U00  feet 

Anchor-rocket,  1,400  feet 

One  shot-line,  1,600  to  1,700  feet  long  (extra  made) < 

Double  hanling-line 

Large  h  a  wser,  1 ,  000  feetlong 

Tongs  or  nippers  for  holding  cartridge 

Pistol  for  firing  cartridge  (firing-lock) j 

Quadrant 

Iron  support,  (or  tripod)  for  rockets 

Box  for  shot-line  (each) , 


Cost 


Qemum 

UniU^ 

reiohs- 

States 

marks. 

dollars. 

^30 

5.808 

15.00 

3.60 

101.00 

24.24 

60.00 

14.40 

70.00 

16.80 

113.00 

27.12 

216.00 

5L84 

6.00 

1.44 

6.06 

L5084 

7.50 

L80 

9.90 

2.376 

40.00 

9.60 

36.00 

8.64 

The  whole  rocket  apparatus,  placed  upou  one  wagon,  with  all  neces- 
sary  appurtenances  except  rockets,  costs  4,400  marks  =  $1,056.  Com- 
plete double  wagon,  with  appurtenances,  costs  3,730  marks  «  $895.20. 

There  are  three  reserve  faking-boxes  for  each  rocket  apparatus. 

(N.  B. — One  German  reichsmark  =  24  cents,  gold.) 
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2. — Synoptical  transcript  of  notes  from  the  firing-record. 
German  life-$aving  and  anchor-rockets  and  stand. 


a 

Date. 

o 

6 
'A 

1879. 

Oct.  18 

1 

18 

2 

18 

3 

18 

4 

20 

5 

20       6 


Service  £aking-box  used  and  placed  2  feet  to  right  of  stand,  and  to  the  roar  neaiiy  tho 
length  of  the  rocket-chain.    Action  of  rocket,  good. 

Same  remark.    A  Uirger  line  used. 

8^  rocket.  Line  broke.  It  is  qnite  probable  that  the  line  in  vibrating  stmck  a  sharp 
comer  on  the  stand  and  was  out  ofl^  as  the  faking-box  was  placed  to  the  right  and  rear 
as  in  the  preceding  shots.  An  examination  of  the  frayed  ends  of  the  line  gave  no  defi- 
nite solution  of  the  manner  of  severance.  Spent  rocket  recovered  about  900  yards  firom 
the  firing  point. 

8fi^  rocket.    Used  same  line  as  before.    Action  of  rocket,  good. 

S^  anchor-rocket.  Fired  out  to  sea.  No.  9  line  in  loose  coils  as  wound  up  aroond  hand 
and  elbow.  Coils  got  caught  and  were  carried  out  to  sea  in  large  bunches.  The  line 
was  cut  by  drawing  thi'ough  a  tausled  knot.  Range  about  250  to  300  yards,  estimated'- 
a  low  estimate.  lUnge  much  dininiished  by  increased  resistance  of  air  due  to  the  large 
''bunches*'  in  the  line. 

8^  anchor-rocket.  Fired  out  to  sea.  Used  No.  10  linen  line  (Silver  Lake),  which  was 
fired  from  the  original  coil.  The  line  ran  out  well.  In  hauling  in  on  the  line  it  was 
estimated  that  the  anchor  slipped  about  60  feet  before  it  caught  in  the  bottom  and  held. 
Life-boat  of  Station  No.  L,  District  4.  New  Jersey,  was  launched  and  hauled  out  to  the 
anchor  by  the  rocket-line.  The  anchor-rocket  was  hoisted  into  the  boat  and  the  latter 
hauled  nearly  to  the  shore  by  the  line.  The  sea- water  left  the  line  stiif  and  difficult  to 
handle ;  it  could  not  be  coiled  easily. 


Note. — In  the  German  method  of  using  the  apparatus  the  rocket-chain  is  laid  along  the  bottom  of 
the  trough  of  the  stand  under  the  rocket,  and  then,  falling  downward,  is  lead  to  the  front,  where  the 
faking-box  and  line  are  placed.  In  the  above  trials  the  box  was  placed  to  the  rear  and  a  Uttlo  to  one 
side,  u>  see  whether  the  stand  interfered  with  the  running  out  of  the  line.  In  this  iustance  the  chain 
had  to  be  led  to  the  rear. 

PAET    IV. 
ENGLISH  LIFESAVING  EOCKET  APPAEATUS. 


ENGLISH  LIFE-SAVING  APPARATUS. 

I. — English  life-saving  rocket* 
(Plate  IX.) 

1.— DESCRIPTION. 

The  12-pounder  rocket  used  by  the  English  coast-guard  service  is  the 
iuveotion  of  Colonel  (since  General)  Boxer,  E.  A.  Three  different  pat- 
terns of  these  rockets  have  been  made  and  issued.  The  one  now  in  use 
is  known  as  "  Mark  III." 

The  Boxer  rocket  is  composed  of  a  head,  head-clip,  body,  base-clip, 
base-plug,  and  diaphragm. 

The  head  is  hemispherical  in  form,  with  a  cylindrical  tenon  that  fits 
in  the  front  end  of  the  rocket-case. 

Tlie  head-clip  nearly  envelops  the  front  end  of  the  rocket-case,  with 
its  forward  edge  coincideut  with  the  exterior  junction  of  the  case  and 
head.  On  one  side  of  the  ciise  the  iron  strap  forming  the  head-clip  is 
bent  outwards  to  form  a  short  rectangular  tube,  whose  axis  is  parallel  to 
that  of  the  rocket. 

This  short  tube  receives  the  front  end  of  the  rocket-stick. 

The  body  of  this  rocket  consists  of  two  cylinders  of  sheet  metal  (Bes- 
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seiner).  These  c^'linders  are  placed  end  to  end  with  their  axes  coioci- 
dent  with  the  same  straight  line.  The  front  cylinder  is  shorter  than 
the  other,  to  which  and  the  inner  diaphragm  it  is  joined  by  screws  pass- 
ing through  cases  into  the  diaphragm. 

The  front  cylinder  is  filled  with  rocket  composition  to  within  (y  A  of 
its  front  end.  A  conical-shaped  cavity  is  left  in  the  axial  i>ortion  to 
furnish  a  large  surface  of  inflammation. 

The  rear  cylinder  is  filled  in  a  similar  manner  with  composition,  leav- 
ing a  solid  portion  of  this  composition  at  the  front  end  between  the  two 
cavities  1"  .2  in  thickness.  The  cavity  or  "  bore  ^  of  the  rear  cylinder  is 
also  conical  in  shape.  The  base-clip  is  analogous  to  that  at  the  head, 
but  is  longer.  It  nearly  surrounds  the  rear  end  of  the  rocket  and  has  a 
rectangular  tubular  projection  on  one  side  in  line  Mrith  that  of  the  head- 
clip.  The  base-plug  closes  the  rear  end*  of  the  cylinder  and  is  pierced 
with  an  axial  vent  one  inch  in  diameter,  through  which  the  gas  escapes 
after  the  ignition  of  the  composition. 

The  diaphragm  is  placed  between  and  inside  of  the  two  body  cylin- 
ders and  performs  the  same  functions  for  the  front  cylinder  that  the 
base  plug  does  for  the  rear  one,  and  in  addition  serves  as  a  seat  for  the 
assembling-screws.  A  paper  cap  covers  the  vent,  which  must  be  broken 
before  firing. 

The  rocket-cases  are  protected  on  the  inside  from  the  action  of  the 
composition  by  a  coat  of  anti-corrosive  paint ;  the  outdide  is  protected 
and  blackened  by  burning  off  oiL  Since  1870  the  exterior  of  the  case  is 
still  ftirther  protected  by  two  coats  of  red  paint 

2.— Dimensions  and  weight. 
Boxer  rocket. 


Inohet. 


Centimeten. 


Total  lenffih 

£adia«of  head 

Diaineter  of  rocket  oa«e   {£t^?. 

Loigthof  fhmt  cylinder , 

Length  of  rear  cylinder 

Head-dip 


Baae-clip 


Length  of  olip-pin 
Diameter  of  vent . 


r  Length 

{  Beotangnlar  projection  ....  J  ^^^ 

5  Length 
Eeotangnlar  prctJection  . . . .  {  XfpS 


Weight  of  rocket 


2&0 
L5 
2.75 
&6 
0.8 

14.2 
L6 
1.8 
1.2 
2.6 
1.6 
L8 

*0.85 
LO 
Ponndf. 

14.25 


88.50 

8.81 

e.08 

e.6 

28.82 

86106 

8.81 

8.80 

8.05 

e.85 

3.81 

8.80 

2.15 

2.54 

Kilograms. 

=  0.40 


*  Length  of  dip-pin  before  bending,  \".2.    Sixe  of  -wire,  No.  8  Binnington  wire-gauge. 

n.— PAOKINa. 

The  Boxer  rockets  are  packed  in  rough  lumber  boxes  containing  six 
rockets  each.    The  boxes  are  not  painted. 


nL— Date  op  manupaotueb. 

The  rockets  presented  for  trial  were  made  in  1877  and  had  the  stamp 
of  the  Eoyal  laboratory  at  Woolwich  on  the  packing-boxes. 

20  OBD 
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R\— Paints.* 

Red  for  outside  of  ca$e  of  Boxer  life-Mving  rocket, 

Poandfl.    Ooncea. 

Lead,  red 3  0 

Lead,  white 1  0 

Litharge 0  4 

Copperas 0  2 

Oily  linseed,  boiled 1  pint. 

Anti-corrosive  paint  for  ineide  of  Boxer  Itfe-earing  rocket  oaeee. 

Copal  yamishy  pints 0.25 

Gold  nsa,  pint* 1.0 

Tozpentiiie,  spirits,  pints 1.25 

Lead,  white,  dry,  pounds 7.0 

v.— Eocket-sticks. 
(Plate  rx,  Fig.  5.) 
1.— description. 


These  are  made  of  pine  and  are  9  feet  6  inches  in  length.  The  portion 
of  the  stick  that  ext^ds  through  tiie  clips  along  one  side  of  the  rocket  is 
square  in  cross-section  with  a  groove  on  the  side  next  to  tiie  rocket  to  fit 
the  curvature  of  the  case.  The  stick  in  rear  of  the  rocket  is  octagonal 
in  cross-section.  The  lower  end  of  the  stick  is  surrounded  by  an  iron 
ferrule. 

Two  plates  are  placed,  one  at  the  upper  end  of  the  stick  and  the  other 
at  a  distance  from  that  end  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  clips  on 
the  rocket.  The  lower  plate  has  a  small  flange  tiiat  brings  up  against 
the  lower  clip  when  the  stick  is  inserted  in  position  for  firing ;  both  plates 
are  hollowed  to  fit  the  rocket-case. 

An  iron  clip-pin  with  the  head  bent  at  right  angles  is  inserted  in  a 
hole  through  the  stick  in  front  of  the  base-clip,  to  prevent  the  with- 
drawal of  the  stick  in  firing. 

The  stick  is  partiaUy  surrounded  for  18"  below  the  vent  by  a  sheath- 
ing of  tin  to  protect  it  from  the  burning  gases.  *^^  •» 

Axial  holes  are  bored  in  each  end  of  the  stick  for  the  attachment  of 
the  line.  These  holes  are  curved  outward  from  the  axis  until  they  reach 
the  exterior  of  the  stick  o"^  the  same  side.  The  holes  are  smoothed  by 
passing  a  red-hot  iron  through  them,  charring  the  wood.  The  sticks 
are  unpainted,  and  are  packed  in  bundles  of  six  (6)  each. 


2.— DiMBNSIONS  AND  WEIGHTS. 


Length  (y  6") 

Wi^h 

Thickness 

If  amber  in  a  bundle 


Arerage  weight  of  stick 

Average  weight  of  each  bundle. 


Inches. 


114.0 
L25 
1.25 
Six. 
Pounds. 
8.16+ 
19  to  10.6 


Centimeters. 


289.65 
a  17 
3.17 


KilM. 

L43 
:&61toa7a 


•  These  were  obtained  from  "  Treatise  on  Ammnnition,  1874, "jby  Miy.  W.  R.  Bar- 
low, R.  A.,  p.  298. 
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VI. — Washers. 

Two  kinds  of  washers  are  farnished  with  the  Boxer  rockets,  brass  and 
vulcanized  India  rubber.  In  firing,  these  are  placed  between  the  knot  on 
the  end  of  the  rocket-line  and  the  front  end  of  the  stick.  The  object  of 
the  washers  is  ^^  to  reduce  the  effect  of  the  sudden  jerk  which  is  given  to 
the  line  when  the  rocket  is  fired.'' 


1. — Dimensions. 


C  Diameter 

a.  Brass  washer  ...  <  Thickness 

(  Diameter  of  hole  In  center 

CDlameter , 

h.  Rubber  washer..  <  Thiclmess 

(  Diameter  of  hole  In  center 


Inches. 

Centi- 
meters. 

1.0 

2.54 

0.16 

0.38 

0.5 

1.27 

1.0 

2.54 

0.7 

L78 

0.5 

L27 

VII.— English  LiFE-sAviNa  rocket-stand. 

(Plate  X.) 

1. — DESCRIPTION. 

This  stand  is  known  as  the  Boxer  rocketriniEichine  or  stand,  "Mark 
IV."  The  material  is  sheet-iron,  except  the  legs,  which  are  of  wood. 
This  stand  is  lighter  and  simpler  in  construction  than  the  older  forms. 

The  principal  parts  are  an  open  rectangular  trough  or  body,  a  curved 
trough,  called  by  the  English  "a  pry  •pole,''  a  horizontal  axis,  two  legs, 
and  a  graduated  arc  made  of  brass. 

The  rectangular  trough  or  body  receives  the  rocket.  Its  width  is  less 
than  its  depth.  The  front  end  is  stiffened  by  a  narrow  iron  strap 
around  the  outside.  The  upper  edges  are  rolled  over  wire  for  the  same 
purpose.  !N^ear  the  rear  end,  on  each  side,  are  cut  subelliptical  holes  to 
admit  the  port-fire  in  firing  the  rocket. 

The  body  and  pry -pole  are  connected  by  pieces  of  wrought  iron,  rivets, 
and  braces.  There  are  two  of  the  latter,  one  on  each  side.  Two  pieces  of 
wrought  iron  project  from  the  rear  end  of  the  rectangular  trough  and 
have  holes  bored  to  receive  the  horizontal  transverse  axis. 

The  long  rounded  trough  or  pry-pole  extends  into  the  rear  end  of  the 
body  for  a  short  distance.  The  upper  edges  of  the  pry-pole  are  rolled 
over  a  large  wire  to  stiffen  them,  and  the  trough  is  stiU  further  strength- 
ened by  a  wrought-iron  bar  0".5  thick,  running  along  the  bottom  the 
whole  length. 

The  lower  or  rear  end  of  this  bar  is  decurved  and  pointed  to  form  a 
ground  spike  or  foot.  A  strap  with  a  buckle  on  the  end  is  riveted  to 
the  pry-pole  near  the  rear  end,  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  legs  to  the 
pry-pole  when  they  are  folded  up  for  transportation. 

The  horizontal  axis  has  a  small  swinging  tablet  below,  through  which 
are  pierced  two  holes  for  rivets  for  the  legs.  The  latter  have  a  lateral 
motion  upon  these  rivets  as  axes. 

The  legs  are  made  of  tough  wood.  They  have  wrought-iron  heads  or 
sockets  with  slotted  projections  to  embrace  the  tablet  pendant  from  the 
horizontal  axis.    Ferrules  envelop  the  lower  ends,  which  are  armed 
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with  x>oiiited  spikes  in  order  to  secure  a  firi9  hold  in  the  soil  when  placed 
in  position. 

On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  body,  between  the  opening  and  the 
front  end,  is  placed  a  sheet-brass  quadrant  (Fig.  2),  graduated  and 
marked  from  (P  to  35^.  The  limits  of  elevation  that  can  be  obtained 
with  this  stand,  due  to  its  construction,  are  from  170.5  to  40^.  At  the 
center  of  this  arc  is  a  rivet  with  a  projecting  head,  around  which  is  fiist- 
ened  a  short  string  with  a  minute  pear-shaped  plumb-bob  dependent 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  body  trough  and  parallel  to  its  axis  are 
the  words  *'  Life-Saving  Apparatus,"  painted  in  white  letters. 

On  the  projection  for  the  horizontal  axis  on  the  same  side  are  painted 
the  characters  ^^  IV,"  that  designate  the  model  of  the  stand. 

^ear  the  head  of  one  of  the  legs  is  the  date  of  fabrication,  "  1873." 

The  whole  stand  is  painted  le^  color. 

The  rocket-stand  is  packed  for  transportation  in  a  long,  narrow  box, 
made  of  rough  lumber. 

The  contents  of  the  box  are  marked  upon  the  exterior. 

2. — Dimensions  and  weights. 


Inohe*. 


Total  length  of  stand 

f  Length 

Width. 


Body 


Exterior 
Interior. 
Exterior 
Interior. 


Depth 

Length  of  rear  prqjecUouB  .. 

Sise  of  openings  in  sides J  w^h         r*!!*'"!!!" 

Distance  of  front  end  of  opening  from  rear  end 

Distanoe  from  lower  edge  of  opening  to  bottom 

Distance  pry-pole  inserted  from  rear  end 

I  Distance  between  boUom  of  pry  pole  and  bottom  of  body. . 

Length 

Interior  width 

"^^ )  Oroatest  interior 

Lengthof  chord  of  groond -spike 

,  Distance  of  strap  a^baokiefh>m  rear  end 

Length 

Depth 

Total  length 

Length  of  slotted  pr<](Jection 

Dtaneterof«^et J&ISSId:;::::::::::::: 

-ip«.*mii<k  5  Diameter 

^«°^* {Length 

Length  of  spike 

i  Length 
Width 
Depth 


Pry-pole < 


Axis  and  tablet.. 


Legs. 


Weight  of  English  rocket-stand 

Weight  of  English  rooket-stsnd  and  packing-box 


110.0 

27.76 
3.5 
8. 
4. 

8.875 
1.7 
4.4 
2.4 
7.25 
0.8 
7.25 
2.7 

95.5 
1.5 
2. 
L5 
3.0 

46.0 
8.5 
2.6 

61.125 
2.0 
LO 
L4 
L4 
L5 
8.125 
12L0 
6.0 
6.5 
Pounds. 

sao 

78.5 


C^Btime- 
ters. 


2M.63 

70.45 

8.80 

7.62 

16.16 

9.82 

4.82 

U.17 

6.00 

ia4i 

4.57 

ia4i 

6L86 

24L42 

3.81 

6.08 

8.81 

7.62 

116.84 

&80 

6.6 

156.24 

5.08 

2.54 

3L55 

a.  55 

8.81 

7.98 

807.83 

15.24 

16.51 

Kilograms. 

13.6 

83.34 


YIII.— EOCKET-FUSB. 


The  life-saving  rocket  fuse  is  a  frustum  of  a  cone  in  shape,  made  of 
paper  and  covered  with  kamptulicon.  It  is  l'^5  long  and  fits  the  vent 
in  the  base  of  the  rocket,  which  is  l^^O  in  diameter.  The  fuse  is  cov- 
ered with  a  paper  cap  tied  on  with  twine. 

The  bore  of  the  fuse  is  filled  with  about  an  inch  of  ordinary  fuse  com- 
position and  bums  about  five  seconds.  The  paper  cap  may  or  may  not 
be  removed  before  firing.    The  fuse  is  ignitea  by  means,  of  a  port-flre. 
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IX.— PORT-FraE. 

• 

The  Boxer  port  fire  for  life-saTing  apparatus  has  a  total  length  of 
9".3j  and  is  cylindrical  in  form.  The  exterior  diameter  of  the  case  is  0'^7. 
One  end  is  closed  with  a  tin  cap  and  a  piece  of  kamptulicon ;  this  cap 
is  (y'.5  long  and  (K^8  in  exterior  diameter. 

On  one  side  the  tin  band  of  the  cap  is  perforated  to  admit  a  detonat- 
ing primer  that  enters  a  small  space  under  the  kamptulicon,  and  fires 
the  priming  of  mealed  powder.  The  exterior  surface  of  the  i>ort-flre 
is  painted  flesh  color.  A  circular  black  spot  on  the  cap  indicates  the 
position  of  the  hole  for  the  detonating  primer.  The  time  of  burning  of 
this  port-fire  is  six  minutes. 

1. — Packing  port-pires. 

The  port-fires  are  packed  in  tin  cylinders,  containing  25  port-fires 
each.  These  cylinders  are  9"S  in  length  and  4'^5  in  diameter.  A  pa- 
per cylinder  lines  the  inside  of  the  tin  one. 

A  paper  cap  pasted  on  the  upper  end  of  the  port-fire  cylinder  bears 
the  following  printed  upon  it :  ^^  25  Port-fires,  Life-Saving  Apparatus, 
Mark  I.  Not  to  be  opened  until  required  for  use  or  special  inspection." 
This  is  followed  by  the  date,  government  mark,  and  place  of  manufact- 
ure, thus: 

"8|9|  77" 

"R  f   L" 

2. — A  label  pasted  upon  the  cylindrical  surface  has  the  following  le- 
gend printed  upon  it : 

^<  To  open  the  cylinder. — Take  hold  of  the  overlapping  unsoldered  end 
of  the  tin  band,  and  tear  off  the  l)and  by  a  sharp  pidl  or  jerk.  The  pull 
must  be  from  left  to  right,  with  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  against  the 
body." 

X.— Eocket-line.         ♦ 

The  English  rocket-line  is  a  loosely  twisted  Italian  hemp  line.  IS'o 
lines  were  sent  with  the  apparatus  received  at  Sandy  Hook. 

XI. — Faking-box. 

The  faking-box  used  in  the  English  service  does  not  differ  materially 
from  our  own.  In  fact  our  service-box  was  modeled  after  the  English 
box.    None  of  the  latter  accompanied  the  apparatus. 

XIL— Wreck-light. 

1. — DESCRIPTION. 

This  light  is  used  for  illuminating  the  beach  at  night  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  wreck.  It  is  hung  upon  a  trip^  and  burns  from  24  to  30  minutes. 
The  tripod  is  a  simple  affair,  consisting  of  three  wooden  legs,  6'  ^"  in 
length,  weighing  12.5  pounds.  The  legs  are  connected  at  the  top  by 
an  iron  wire  with  a  hook  attached  for  suspending  the  light  by  a  wire 
loop  at  its  upper  extremity.  Three  iron  rods  hooked  to  two  of  the  legs 
form  an  inclined  rest  for  the  light,  so  that  it  may  <^  hang  in  a  sloping 
direction — ^not  vertically  downward." 

The  case  is  made  of  six  cylindrical  lengths  of  about  4^^5  each,  fitted 
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end  to  end,  and  held  by  small  tin  bands  half  an  inch  in  width.  The 
joints  are  soldered.  The  case  is  filled  with  composition,  and  has  the 
16wer  end  primed  with  mealed  powder  and  covered  with  kit  plaster. 

The  method  of  hanging  enables  the  light  to  clear  itself  of  dross  when 
burning.  The  heat  of  the  burning  composition  successively  melts  the 
solder  that  holds  the  segments  together,  allowing  the  emptyones  to  fall 
to  the  ground,  and  prevents  the  partial  obscuration  of  the  light 

The  following  printed  directions  are  pasted  upon  the  exterior  of  each 
light  : 

This  light  must  not  be  roughly  handled  or  thrown  alioat,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  broken 
across  at  the  junction  of  the  segments.  Care  must  be  taken  in  remoYing  the  cap  before 
lighting. 

The  case  must  be  srasped  firmly  at  the  capped  end  whilst  the  cap,  is  torn  off  by 
means  of  the  string  loop.  K  there  is  any  difficulty  in  removing  the  cap,  it  must  be 
eased  off  around  the  edge  by  inserting  the  blade  of  a  knife. 

The  lights  are  packed  in  rough  lumber  boxes  containing  three  lights 
ea^. 

The  lights  sent  to  Sandy  Hook  for  trial  are  known  as  "Mark  II,'' and 
were  packed  in  July,  1877. 

2.— WEIGHTS. 

Pounds.  Kilos. 

Weight  of  wreck-light 11.6    6.18 

Weight  of  box  containing  three  (3)  lights 61.0  27.67 

Time  of  burning,  24  minutes  and  10  seconds. 

Xin.— Rocket-boxes. 

These  are  oblong  rectangular  boxes,  beveled  at  the  upper  end  and 
covered  with  tarred  canvas  to  render  them  water-proof  The  beveled  top 
has  a  hinged  lid  fastened  with  a  hasp,  and  has  a  projecting  flap  of  tarred 
canvas  hanging  down  over  the  edges  to  exclude  the  rain  when  carried 
in  driving  storms. 

The  capacity  of  each  box  is  just  sufficient  to  accommodate  one  rocket 
standing  on  end,  without  the  stick.  A  set  of  cross  belts  or  kind  of  har- 
ness enables  the  carrier  to  sling  the  box  upon  his  back  after  the  fashion  of 
a  knapsack.  Four  of  these  boxes  accompany  each  set  of  rocket  appa- 
ratus.   The  weight  of  the  empty  box  with  sling-belts  is  9  pounds. 

XIY.— Method  of  usma. 

With  the  apparatus  on  the  ground  where  it  is  to  be  used,  place  the 
rocket-stand  in  position,  giving  the  necessary  elevation  by  means  of  the 
graduated  arc  on  the  side  of  the  trough  and  the  plummet. 

Take  a  Boxer  rocket,  insert  the  stick  through  the  clips  and,  drive  in 
the  clip-pin.  Then  wet  about  12  feet  of  the  end  of  the  line  and  insert 
the  end  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  rocket-stick,  carry  it  along 
the  stick  to  the  hole  near  the  upper  end,  draw  it  through  and  put  on,  firs^ 
a  rubber  washer,  and  then  a  brass  one,  and  tie  a  knot  in  the  end,  draw- 
ing the  whole  down  snugly  upon  the  end  of  the  stick.  It  is  better  to  tie 
a  knot  in  the  line  after  passing  it  through  the  hole  in  the  rear  end  of  the 
stick,  so  that  in  case  the  line  burns  off  between  the  rocket  and  lower  end 
of  the  stick  the  knot  will  catch  and  the  line  still  be  carried  out. 

Remove  the  paper  cap  on  the  base  of  the  rocket  and  insert  a  fuse. 
Place  the  rocket  and  stick  in  the  trough  of  the  stand,  sliding  them  to 
the  rear  until  the  base  of  the  rocket  brings  up  against  the  front  end  of 
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the  curved  trough  or  pry-pole.    Put  the  faking-box,  slightly  incliued  to 
the  front,  in  rear  of  the  stand  and  a  little  to  one  side. 

Insert  a  port-fire  in  the  holder  and  ignite  it  with  a  detonating  primer. 
Advance  to  the  stand,  insert  the  port-fire  in  the  opening  on  the  side  op- 
X)osite  to  tiiat  on  which  tlie  faking-box  and  line  are  placed,  light  the 
Tocket-fase,  and  retire  towards  the  rear. 

XV.— Action. 

As  soon  as  the  rocket  composition  is  ignited  and  sufficient  gas  is 
evolved,  the  rocket  starts,  guided  by  the  trough  and  the  rocket-stick. 

After  traversing  a  part  of  its  trajectory,  the  composition  in  the  rear 
<;ylinder  is  consumed,  the  solid  part  between  the  cylinders  bums  through 
and  sets  fire  to  the  composition  in  the  forward  cylinder,  giving  a  new 
impetus  to  the  rocket  and  prolonging  the  range. 

Note. — ^The  writer  would  here  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the 
^i  Treatise  on  Ammunition,  1874,''  by  Maj.  W.  R.  Barlow,  R.  A.,  for  much 
information  in  regard  to  the  English  life-saving  rockets  androoket  stores. 

XVI.— Experiments  with  ufe-savino  apparatus  at  Sandy  Hook,  New  Jersey. 
1. — Record  of  firings  tciih  Boxer  l^fe-aaving  rockets  and  apparatus  (EngUah). 
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Norm. — The  rooket-Unet  used  were  the  Silver  Lak^  Company's 
the  laat  round.    This  was  a  Rnatian  hemp  Une,  loosely ''laid  up"; 
B.  —  Right ;  L.  =  Left ;  W. P.  =  Waterproof. 

*  Estimated. 


braided  linea,  except  that  uaed  toK 
weight,  62  pounds. 
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2.— STNOPnCAL  TRANSCRIPT  OF  NOTES  FROM  THE  FIRING  RECORD. 

Boxer  Ufe-wting  roekett  and  apparatus. 


Dftte. 


1870. 
Cot  18 
18 

18 
18 
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20 


20 


Snd  of  line  attached  to  rocket  was  left  dry :  Une  Immed  ofH 

Line  dry ;  homed  off  between  the  knots;  the  aecond  knot  drew  throngh  the  hole  in  the 
lower  end  of  tiie  rocket  stick  when  the  strain  came  upon  the  line. 

Snd  of  line  wet ;  still  it  was  bnmed  off  bv  the  escaping  flame  fkom  the  rocket. 

Good  shot ;  one  mbber  washer  placed  oelow  lower  Knot  to  preyent  cnttiD||  the  line 
should  tiie  knot  be  drawn  thnmsh  tiie  hole  in  the  lower  end  of  the  rocket  stiok ;  when 
recovered  the  staff  was  found  to  oe  broken  and  badW  charred ;  the  velooity  of  the  wind 
at  ordnance  office,  near  the  firing  point,  was,  at  the  oeglnning  of  the  day's  experiments. 
16  miles  per  honr ;  at  the  dose,  14.6  miles  per  honr ;  the  direoti<m  was  rery  onangeal>le : 
at  the  last  shot,  the  wind  along  the  first  half  of  the  tnOectory  was  fh>m  the  left  and 
front,  while  It  was  blowing  from  the  right  and  front  in  the  urther  half  at  the  same 
time,  as  shown  by  the  range  flags  that  marked  the  line  of  flre. 

No.  8  linen  water-proof  line  need  (new);  fired  from  the  original  coil;  rocket  carried  ont 
all  tiie  line  except  six  coUs;  wet  the  line  below  the  ena  of  the  rocket-stick;  the  Une 
fonled  onoe  from  the  coils  catching  on  each  otlier ;  one  knot  fl>rmed ;  the  original  coil 
was  placed  6  feet  to  the  right  of  the  stand  (windwaxd),  inclined  to  the  front  and  backed 
np  by  sand ;  the  knot  was  200  yards  team  Uie  firing  point ;  line  drifted  badlr  after  pass- 
ing the  200-yard  stake,  and  followed  the  drift  of  the  rocket  closely ;  rocket-stiok  charred 
by  flame;  every  coil  drawn  ont  put  one  twist  in  line. 

Rnssiui  rocket-lme,  weight,  62  pounds;  line  twisted,  soft  laid  in  original  ooH;  many  of 
the  coils  were  loose  and  were  expected  to  kink  and  did  kink  badly ;  the  whiri  of  the 
line  caught  the  coil  and  carried  it  bodilv  100  yards  down  the  range;  the  seoond  knot 
was  drawn  down  into  the  lower  und  of  the  stick,  snlitting  it  near^  to  the  ferrule ;  the 
rubber  washer  placed  between  the  second  knot  ana  the  lower  end  of  the  staff  probably 
saved  the  line  from  being  cut ;  the  short  range  Is  accounted  for  by  the  resistance  due 
to  carrying  the  whole  ecu. 


PART  V. 
Hoopei^s  li/e-saving  rocket  apparatus. 
I. — Hooper's  life-saving  rocket. 

(Plate  XI.) 

1.— DESCRIPTION. 

This  rocket  is  a  modification  of  the  Hale  rocket.  The  body  of  the 
rocket  is  cylindrical  in  form,  made  of  sheet  metal  0'M65  thick.  The 
point  of  the  rocket  or  head  is  ogival  in  form,  made  of  wood,  and  has  a 
cylindrical  tenon  I'M  in  length,  which  is  inserted  into  the  front  end 
of  the  body.  The  head  is  held  in  position  by  several  screws  passing 
through  the  rocket-case  into  the  tenon.  The  rear  end  of  the  case  is 
closed  by  a  metallic  base  carrying  a  double  swivel  and  perf(»uted  with 
Ave  vents  or  gas  escapes,  each  one  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  On  one 
side  of  these  vents  are  fluted  projections  extending  2'^3  towards  the 
xear,  so  curved  as  to  leave  the  opposite  sides  open  for  the  unimpeded 
escape  of  the  gases  evolved  by  combustion.  The  object  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  to  prince  a  motion  of  rotation  about  the  longer  axis  of  the 
rocket,  and  thus 'Secure  greater  steadiness  of  flight.  This  cast-iron  base 
is  held  in  position  by  pins  passing  through  the  case. 

To  the  swivel  is  attached  a  chain  a  little  over  3  feet  long,  to  which  the 
line  is  made  fast.  The  rocket  is  fired  by  breaking  the  pax>er  covering 
of  one  or  more  of  the  vents,  and  inserting  a  piece  of  slow  match  and 
igniting  the  outer  end. 
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2. — Prindpal  dimenHom  and  wei§ht$. 


hemgOk  of  bodj 


'ToUllensth 

Length  of  ogiral  part. 
Head s  Diameter 

T«~»'  IdSSIv::: 

Leo0liof  base  outside  of  OMe 

Total  lensth  of  rooket 

Leogth  iflled  wtth  oompoeition 

Diameter  of  vents 

Knmberof  Tenia 

Lengtii  of  chain  and  awivel 


Average  weight  of  rocket  and  chain 


Inches. 

14.6 

8.75 

8.42 

9.0 

2.5 

3.75 

LI 

8.42 

2.7 

1».7 

12.0 

as 

Five. 

38".  5 

Pounds. 

10.25 

Centimeters. 


8e.82 
ft.  40 

9.14 
flL35 
0.40 
2.70 
8.64 
8.86 
50.08 
80.48 
L27 

96.65 

Kilos. 

&73 


For  further  details  in  regard  to  constraction,  action,  and  method  of 
nsing,  see  Mr.  Hooper's  description  appended  below.  In  that  descrip- 
tion is  included  the  rocket-stand  proi)osed  by  Mr.  Hooper. 

No  rocket-stand  was  furnished  with  these  rockets,  consequently  the 
weight  of  that  i)ortion  of  the  apparatus  is  unknown. 

In  the  experiment  with  the  Hooper  rockets  made  by  the  writer,  the 
German  rocket-stand  was  used  throughout  the  trial. 

n. — ^DlEECTIONS    FOB    THE  USB    OP  J.  SiNGLETON    HOOPBB'S   LIFE- 
♦  SAVING  BOCKET  AND  STAND. 

1.  The  elevation  required  for  the  stand  to  be  ascertained  by  means  of 
a  small  quadrant;  25^  will  carry  the  line  300  yards  with  ease. 

2.  It  is  suggested,  in  order  to  save  time,  that  every  rocket-line  should 
be  spliced  to  a  spring  swivel  that  it  might  at  once  be  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  rocket-chain. 

3.  In  all  oases  threi  fathoms  of  the  rocket-line  to  he  wetted  'before  being 
attached  to  the  chain. 

4.  Place  the  rocket  in  the  trough  or  stand  with  its  shoulder  against 
the  small  iron  projection  at  its  ba^,  and  the  chain  hanging  down  through 
the  slot. 

5.  To  fire  the  rocket:  With  a  pointed  stick  break  the  oil  paper  cover- 
ing each  of  the  flange  holes,  ins^  into  one  of  them  a  slow  match,  light 
and  retire  to  an  angle  of  45^  to  the  rear  of  the  stand. 

J.  8.  HOOPEE,  R.  N. 

(Copy  of  printed  record.) 

III.— Impbovembnt  in  booeets. 

Bpecification  forming  part  of  letters  patent  Ifo.  196019,  dated  October  19, 

1877 ;  application  filed  May  22, 1877. 

(Plate  Xll.) 

To  all  wham  it  may  concern: 

Be  it  known  that  I,  James  Humphrey  Singleton  Hooper,  B.  N.,  of 
Sunny  Croft,  Croxted  Boad,  Dulwich,  in  tibe  county  of  Surrey,  England, 
have  invented  new  and  usefiil  Improvements  in  Bockets  for  saving  life 
and  other  useftil  purposes,  and  in  the  apparatus  used  in  connection 
therewith,  which  improvements  are  fully  set  fortii  in  the  following  speci- 
fication^ reference  being  had  to  the  accompanying  drawings. 

This  invention  has  reference  to  those  rockets  known  as  the  ^^  Hale 
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rocket,"  and  consists  of  improvements  in  the  means  and  apparatus  for 
adapting  sach  rockets  to  life  saving  and  other  useful  purposes. 

The  object  of  these  improvements  is  to  more  readily  carry  out  a  liue 
to  a  shipwrecked  or  stranded  vessel  with  certainty,  and  at  any  angle, 
according  to  the  distance  or  height  at  which  it  is  desired  to  throw  tl^e 
rocket,  and  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  communication,  and  for  other 
useful  purposes. 

To  carry  out  my  improvements  I  insert  through  the  center  of  the 
flange  or  toil-piece  of  the  Hale  rocket  a  small  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal 
spindle,  with  a  head  to  it,  the  head  being  for  the  purpose  of  resting  on 
a  circular  bearing,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  spindle  in  position, 
made  in  the  interior  of  the  flange  or  tail-piece.  The  action  of  the  spin- 
dle working  in  this  bearing  is  what  I  call  my  "  first  swivel.'^  To  the 
end  of  this  pin  or  small  spindle,  which  projects  beyond  the  end  of  the 
flange  of  taU-piece,  I  attach  a  swivel-bow  or  other  mechanical  equiva- 
lent being  capable  of  rotation,  and  this  I  call  the  ^^  second  swivel,"  thus 
making  a  complete  double  swivel,  to  which  is  attached  a  short  length  of 
«hain.  The  swivel  and  chain  being  both  clear  of  the  rear  fire  I  can, 
without  burning,  attach  any  description  of  line. 

And  in  order  tiiat  my  said  invention  maybe  properly  understood  and 
carried  into  effect,  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  same,  reference 
being  had  to  the  annexed  drawings  (Plate  XII)  and  to  the  letters  and 
figures  marked  thereon. 

Figure  1  represents  an  external  view  of  rocket  known  as  a  <<  Hale 
rocket,"  and  shows  my  improvements  attached  thereto.  Fig.  2  repre- 
sents a  longitudinal  section  of  the  same,  and  shows  more  ftdly  the  in- 
ternal mechanism  and  my  double  swivel.  Fig.  3  represents  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  rear  end  of  the  rocket,  taken  on  the  line  A  B.  Fig. 
4  represents  a  transverse  section  through  the  iBil-piece  or  rotator  on  the 
line  C  D. 

To  carry  out  these  improvements  I  insert  ffor  about  half  its  length) 
through  tiie  center  or  longitudinal  axis  of  tiie  tail-piece  or  rotator  j  a 
spindle  or  bolt,  n,  with  a  collar  or  head,'  o,  at  that  end  of  it  which  is 
within  the  tail-piece  or  rotator  j.  This  tail-piece  or  rotator  is  recessed 
to  receive  the  collar  or  head  of  the  spindle  or  bolt  n,  so  that  the  under 
side  of  the  collar,  or  head  o,  bears  against  the  shoulder  p^  formed  by 
the  recess  in  the  tail-piece  or  rotator  j^  by  which  arrangement,  though 
the  spindle  or  bolt  n  is  retained  in  its  position  in  rotator  j,  and  seoorely 
&eld  within  the  same  by  the  collar  or  head  o,  so  that  it  cannot  be  with- 
drawn, yet  it  is  perfeotiy  free  to  turn  or  rotate  on  its  own  axis  (after  the 
well  known  manner  of  a  journal  in  its  bearing),  and  tMs  I  call,  from  its 
having  such  a  rotary  action  about  its  axis,  my  "first  swivel."  Further, 
to  that  end  of  this  same  spindle  or  bolt  n  which  projects  beyond  the 
tail- piece  or  rotator  j^  I  attach  an  ordinary  swivel-bow  or  shackle,  g^ 
free  to  turn  or  rotate  on  the  aforesaid  bolt  n  but  securely  retained  to 
the  same  by  the  nut  r  on  the  screwed  end  of  the  spindle  or  bolt  n. 
This  nut  is  also  further  secured  from  unscrewing  by  the  cross-pin  s 
passing  through  the  same. 

The  second  swivel  (bow)  works  on  the  steel  bolt  in  a  recess,  g'^  cut  in 
the  rear  of  tail-piece.  The  swivel  is,  therefore,  safely  protected  from 
the  back  fire  iiyuring  its  working  faces.  This  last-described  swivel-bow 
g  (or  shackle  fi^  to  turn  on  its  axis)  I  call  my  "  second  swivel,"  and  to 
it  IS  attached  a  small  length  of  chain,  ^,  to  the  end  of  which  is  fastened 
one  end  of  the  vo^  or  cord  to  be  carried  out. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  combination  of  part6  which  I  have  adopted, 
the  greatest  hberty  is  given  to  the  rocket  to  rotate  on  its  axis  free  from 
any  impeding  action  to  such  rotation  by  the  rope  attached  as  is  exi>eri- 
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enc^  in  the  stick-rocket  at  present  in  use,  and  to  supersede  which  is 
one' of  the  real  objects  of  this  invention;  for  in  my  method  the  whole 
of  the  x>artS9  both  of  the  rocket  prox>er  and  also  tifie  double  swivel^  as 
well  as  the  chain  itself,  is  equsdly  balanced  about  the  axis  of  rotation, 
and  tti^^ore  these  parts  do  not  impede  the  equal  action  of  rotation, 
nor  tend  to  cause  the  rocket  to  deviate  from  its  true  path  of  flight. 

By  the  double  swivel-action  of  my  invention  I  effectually  guard  against 
the  danger  of  one  swivel  not  acting,  for  should  one  of  them  cease  to  act 
there  is  still  the  other  swivel,  which  is  perfectly  capable  of  performing 
all  that  is  required,  so  that  the  first  or  the  second  swivel  may  severally 
perform,  apart  from  any  assistance  from  the  other,  its  proper,  office  of  per- 
mitting the  rocket  to  rotate  without  itself  or  chain  attachment  and  rox>e 
rotating;  or  they  (the  swivels)  both  may  share  more  or  less  equally  be- 
tween them  their  functions,  thus  insuring  in  my  case  a  perfect  swivel- 
action  between  the  rocket  proper  and  the  rope. 

Ther  cavity  at  the  back  of  the  head  o  of  the  bolt  n  is  plugged  with  a 
plug,  li,  which  protects  the  bolt  from  damage.  This  plug  u  is  made 
parallel,  and  the  head  u^  is  coned,  thereby  diverting  the  fire  into  the 
flange-holes  more  readily,  and  the  shoulder  under  the  head,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  tight  fit,  when  resting  on  a  similar  circular  bearing  to  that 
on  which  the  bolt-head  wrests,  effectually  secures  the  head  of  the  bolt  n 
from  damage  while  the  combustion  of  the  composition  a^  is  going  on  in 
the  case  a  during  the  flight  of  the  rocket,  the  space  between  the  two 
bearings  being  Sled  with  tallow. 

Fig.  5  represents  a  side  elevation  of  the  stand  from  which  the  rocket 
is  fired,  and  Fig.  6  the  back  end  view  of  the  same  to  a  larger  scale. 

This  stand  consist  of  two  pieces,  v  and  t?',  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  suit- 
able material  (when  of  the  first-mentioned  substance  they  are  covered 
with  thin  sheet-iron),  fastened  together  parallel  to  each  other,  with  their 
upper  surfaces  inclined  to  one  another  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  de- 
grees, or  thereabout.  These  pieces  v  v'  are  connected,  at  three  or  more 
places,  by  semicircular  bands  or  hoops  t(?,  of  iron  or  other  suitable  mate- 
rial, which  bridge  from  the  outside  of  one  piece,  t?,  to  the  outside  of  the 
other  piece,  v'.  The  near  sides  of  these  pieces,  v  and  v'^  are  placed  at  sueh 
a  distance  apart  that  the  chain  t  and  rope  x^  connected  to  tiie  tail  of  the 
rocket,  may  be  able  to  freely  pass  between  them  without  any  danger  of 
its  being  caught  by  the  sides. 

The  stand  is  supported  at  the^ront  end  by  two  double-jointed  legs,  y, 
with  spikes  at  their  extremities  or  bases,  and  is  supported  at  the  rear 
end  by  two  shorter  legs,  z^  of  iron  or  other  material.  There  is  a  small 
projection,  s^j  on  one  of  the  pieces  v  and  v'^  for  the  rear  end  of  the  rocket 
to  rest  against  when  it  is  fired,  which  is  performed  by  a  slow  match  or 
fuse. 

Another  advantage  of  my  invention  is,  t^jat  the  improvements  adopted 
are  very  light  and  x)ortable,  and  require  but  a  simple  stand  (already 
described)  to  fire  from,  thus  doing  away  with  the  complicated  machinery 
at  present  in  use  with  the  stick  life-saving  "boxer''  or  other  rocket. 

Having  thus  described  the  value  and  object  of  my  said  invention,  I 
claim — 

1.  The  combination,  with  the  Hale  rocket,  of  a  swivel,  to  which  the 
line  is  attached,  secured  to  the  tail-piece  of  said  rocket,  whereby  the 
line  is  carried  without  being  twisted  by  the  rotation  of  the  rocket,  sub- 
stantially as  described. 

2.  The  combination,  with  the  tail-piece  j,  of  the  bolt  n,  rotating  freely 
in  said  tail-piece,  and  the  swivel  ^,  secured  to  the  end  of  the  said  bolt, 
constructed  and  arranged  substantially  as  described  and  shown. 
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3.  The  combinatioD,  vith  the  tail-pieoe^,  of  the  ping  it,  taaving  aooni- 
eal  head,  u\  for  protecting  the  swiv^-bolt  and  diverting  the  fire  into 
the  flange>holes,  cooatmotod  and  arranged  enbstantiall;  as  deacribed 
and  shown. 

JAMES  HUMPHBET  SINGLETON  HOOPER. 


Geo.  Downino. 

Geo.  Forbes. 

IT.— EXPBBIMENTS  WITH  HOOPBB'S  UFB  8AVTNO  ROCKETS. 

Expt:rix]!nts  with  lifb-saviitq  apfabatus  at  Sandt  Hook,  New  J 
1. — Beoord  o/Jirinf*  vUk  Ike  Hooper  l\fe-»ariiig  rocliet 
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2. — Stnoptical  transcript  of  notes  from  the  firing  record. 
Hooper's  Uf^saving  rochety  using  the  German  rocket^iand. 
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Italian  hemp  line,  Silver  Lake,  No.  7.    Rocket  carried  out  aboat  900  yards  of  line,  when 

it  bnmed  off  the  line  near  the  chain.    Bocket-chain  too  short— length  37  inches.    Tw^- 

inje-box  and  line  placed  at  the  right  of  the  rocket-stand,  and  a  little  In  rear  of  it.    The 

]>oaition  of  the  box  and  line  appeMed  to  change  the  direction  of  the  rocket  about  20^ 

to  the  left  of  the  line  of  fire.    The  line  ran  out  beautifiillv  until  burned  ofl^  300  yards 

away.    No  stand  famished  with  the  Hooper  rockets ;  had  to  use  the  German  stud. 
Same  line,  in  coils,  hauled  tn  hand-over-haud.    Line  broke ;  probably  fouled  in  the  ooQs 

and  cut  by  drawing  through.    Action  of  rocket  good.    Range  of  rocket  over  700  yards 

at  least. 
No.  7  line.    Line  cut  by  sharp  comers  on  legs  of  stand.    Rocket  carried  away  a  piece  of 

the  line.    RMige  unlmpwn.    Rocket  burst  in  the  air  beyond  the  400'yard  stake. 
Ko.  7  hemp  line.    Wet  10  feet  of  the  line.    Range  175  yards :  deviation  of  rocket  to  left 

of  line  of  fire  42  feet.    Rocket  exploded,  blew  out  fhmt  end  of  the  rocket,  and  dn^ped 

to  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  explosion  took  place. 
Sune  line  hauled  in  hand-over-lumd.    Rocket  olew  up  in  the  trough  of  the  rocket-stand. 

Head  blew  out  and  rocket  fell  backward  out  of  the  stand. 
Same  line.    Rocket  exploded  in  the  air  150  yards  from  firing  point;  carried  ofT  piece  of 

line ;  coils  caught.    xJne  cut  by  drawing  through  the  colb.    Range  280  yards.    The 

line  lay  in  loose  coils  as  hauled  in. 
No  line ;  rocket  exploded  in  the  air. 
No  line  used  trom  this  time  until  end  of  experiments  with  this  rocket.    Rocket  burst 

in  the  air  li  seconds  from  instant  of  leaving  trough. 
Exploded  in  14  seconds  after  leaving  trough. 
Exploded  in  the  trough  i  second  after  composition  was  lighted.    The  breech  was  blown 

out  and  the  rocket4»se  ruptured  from  end  to  end.    Gas  and  sand  blown  In  face  af 

flrer,  who  had  a  narrow  escape  fttnn  being  seriously  ii^ured. 
Long  trains  of  quick  match  used  from  this  time  out  to  enable  flrer  to  reach  a  safe  dia* 

tance.    Rocket  exploded  about  800  yards  out.    Flight  of  rocket  regular  nntU  it  bant. 

Time  lost. 
Rocket  exploded  20  yards  in  fix>tkt  of  stand. 
Rocket  exploded  in  the  air. 

Fired  out  to  sea ;  good  range.    Rocket  did  not  explode. 
Burst  immediately  in  front  of  stand. 
Rocket  burst  200  yards  out. 
Burst  short  distance  in  ftt>nt  of  stand. 
Btirst  20  yards  in  front  of  stand. 
Rocket  burst  80  yards  in  fhmt  of  stand. 
Rocket  exploded  In  front  of  stand. 
Same  remark. 

Rocket  exploded  50  yards  in  front. 
Rocket  exploded  in  the  air. 
Rocket  eiqdoded  in  the  air. 


PART    VI. 

Conehisian. 

I.— Rbcapitulation  op  wbights. 


1. — Bueeian  Hfe-^aving  rocket  apparaUe, 

Pounds. 

Weight  of  rocket  and  stick 25.5 

Weight  of  rocket-stand 39.0 

Weight  of  rocket-chain 4.625 

Weight  of  portfire  handle 5025 

.Total  weight 69.6875 


Kiloa. 

11.56 

17.69 

2.19 

0.25 

31.69 


2. — 5<^  German  l\fe-^aving  rocket  apparatus. 

Pounds.  Kilos. 

Weight  5  «"  rocket 10.  4.53 

Weight  of  rocket  stick  and  chain 5.5  2.49 

Weight  of  rocket-stand 1..  35.  15.98 

Weight  of  firing-staff 2.  0.91 

ToUl  weight 52.5  23.91 
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3. — 8<^«»  German  Itf&^aving  rocket  apparaim. 

Pounds.  Kilos. 

Weight  of  8""  rocket 35.0  15.98 

Weight  of  rocket  stick  and  chain 7. 25  3. 29 

Weight  of  rocket-stand 35.  15.98 

Weight  of  tiriiig-staff 2.  0.91 

Total  weight 79.25  36.16 

4. — 8*^  Gtrman  anchor-rocket  apparatus. 

Pounds.  Kilos. 

Weight  of  B*^"  anchor  rocket 37.375  16.95 

Weight  of  rocket  stick  and  chain 9.  4.08 

Weight  of  rocket-stand 35.  15.98 

Weight  of  firing-staff 2.  0.91 

Total  weight 83.375  37. 9^ 

5. — Engliah  U/e-^aving  rocket  apparatus. 

Pounds.  Kilos. 

Weight  of  rocket 14.25  6.46 

Weight  of  rocket-Btiok 3.16  1.43 

Weight  of  rooket-stuid 30.  13.60 

Weight  of  rocket  carrying-box 9.  4.08 

Total  weight .56.41  25.57 

6. — Hooper  Hfe-saving  rocket  system. 

Pounds.         KiloA. 

Weight  of  rocket  and  chain 19.25  H.73 

The  other  weights  in  this  system  are  unknown. 

A  glance  at  the  above  figures  will  show  that  the  great  advantage  of 
rocket  systems  lies  in  their  small  weight  and  extreme  portability. 

The  faking  boxes  and  lines  have  been  omitted  in  the  above  compari- 
son, as  their  weights  would  differ  but  little  from  each  other  in  the  sev- 
eral services,  provided  the  same  size  faking-line  was  used. 

II. — Russian  rocket  apparatus. 

The  Russian  system  is  the  most  unwieldy  rocket  apparatus  tliat  was 
tried.  The  stand  is  inconvenient  to  handle.  The  tube  from  its  form  is 
liable  to  be  collapsed  and  disabled.  The  manner  of  attaching  the  chain 
to  the  line  is  objectionable,  as  it  increases  the  weight  of  line  (already  a 
heavy  one,  02  pounds)  and  faking-box.  The  chains  must  be  spliced  to 
the  lines  in  advance  and  kept  r^ady  for  use.  Again,  the  sudden  jerk 
upon  the  chain  as  the  hook  on  the  rocket-stick  picks  it  up  is  very  apt 
to  break  the  chain,  made,  as  it  necessarily  is,  of  a  rigid  material.  The 
rockets  themselves  were  very  unsatisfactory,  nearly  all  of  them  exploding. 
In  general  the  case  obtained  relief  from  the  pressure  of  the  imprison^ 
gas  by  blowing  out  the  base.  The  great  number  of  vents  surrounding 
the  screw-hole  in  the  base  weakens  this  part  by  diminishing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  between  the  holes.  The  rupture  usually  took  place 
through  these  vent  partitions. 

The  firing  record  shows  that  this  system  is  unreliable. 

III. — The  German  rocket  apparatus. 

None  of  these  rockets  failed  and  the  ranges  obtained  are  good.  The 
drift  of  the  rocket  firom  the  plane  of  fire,  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
wind,  is  very  marked.  This  is  to  be  expected  in  any  class  of  projectiles 
that  are  growing  lighter  all  the  time  while  describing  their  trajectories. 
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The  effect  of  the  wind  will  generally  be  more  noticeable  in  the  faUing 
branch  of  the  trajectory  when  the  composition  is  nearly  or  quite  burned 
out  and  the  rocket  is  rapidly  losing  its  velocity. 

The  whole  of  the  German  apparatus  bears  evidences  of  that  careftil 
workmanship  and  painstaking  in  details  which  characterize  their  fabri- 
cations.   Every  part  is  substantial  and  is  made  of  the  best  material. 

The  German  rocket-stand  gave  universal  satisfaction,  and  was  the 
favorite  among  the  surfinen.  These  rockets  are  very  exx)ensive,  and 
would  make  oiSinary  practice  drills  very  costly  affairs.  The  cost  of  the 
rockets  is  as  follows : 

5"°  life-saving  rocket $3.60 

8™*  life-saving  rocket 5. 80 

8""  anchor  rocket 24.24 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  prices  what  would  be  the  cost  of  a  sin- 
gle shot  with  eitiier  of  l^e  rockets,  forming  quite  a  contrast  with  the 
ordinary  practice  shots  in  the  United  States  life-saving  service,  whid^ 
cost  less  than  seven  (7)  cents  each. 

In  the  latter  service  old  lines  may  be  used  for  practice  with  light 
charges.  In  the  case  of  rockets,  where  the  charges  cannot  be  reduced 
at  will,  good  lines  must  be  used  for  the  exercises,  as  old  or  worn  lines- 
would  be  continually  breaking. 

It  has  been  recommended  'that  the  German  rockets  be  still  further 
tested,  which  will  be  done  at  an  early  date.  The  German  rockets  being 
so  strong  and  well  made  have  inspired  greater  cpnfidence  in  the  surf- 
men  of  the  upper  Jersey  coast  than  any  of  the  other  rockets.  And 
even  with  these  they  prefer  to  insure  safety  by  retiring  to  a  distance 
after  igniting  the  fuse. 

lY.— English  rocket  apparatus. 

The  Boxer  rocket  is  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  special  mention 
of  its  peculiarities.  Like  all  rockets  it  is  somewhat  erratic  in  its  flight, 
and  the  more  so  probably  from  the  position  of  its  stick  upon  the  side.  It 
has  grave  disadvantages  in  this,  that  should  it,  by  the  wind  or  from  any 
other  cause,  veer  slightly  from  its  original  direction  when  the  second 
rocket  in  front  ignites,  it  gives  an  impulse  entirely  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Plate  XIII  shows  the  effect  on  two  Boxer  rockets  arising  from  winds 
blowing  from  right  to  left.  In  the  first  case  the  rocket  "  ran  up  into  the 
eye  of  the  wind,''  in  the  second  the  rocket  and  line  floated  off  bodily  to 
the  left  with  the  wind.  This  apparatus  appears  to  be  too  complicated. 
Too  many  detonating  primers,  fuses,  portfires,  holders,  boxes,  tin  cylin- 
ders, washers,  and  clip-pins  to  suit  life-saving  crews  along  our  coast. 
As  one  surfman  aptly  remarked  while  working  with  it,  "  there  is  toe 
m^ch  tender  work  about  this  thing."  There  is  yet  trouble  in  fixing  the. 
sticks  to  the  rockets,  though  the  clip-pin  holes  have  been  placed  in  front 
of  the  clip. 

English  officers  have  found  fault  with  the  keeping  qualities  of  these 
rockets.  The  effect  of  storage  on  those  at  Sandy  Hook  will  be  rendered 
apparent  at  the  next  inspection  and  trial. 

V. — Hooper  LrpE-sAvma  rockets. 

These  rockets  failed  very  badly.  Kearly  all  of  them  exploded,  some 
of  them  before  leaving  the  trough  of  the  rocket-stand.  Several  oi  these 
were  very  dangerous.    Captain  Patterson  was  slightly  injured  by  the 
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explosion  of  one  of  these  rockets.  After  that  the  men  all  retired  to 
bomb-proofs,  and  the  rockets  were  fired  by  trains  of  quick  match. 

The  heads  blew  oat  frequently,  but  occasionally  one  was  ruptured  Ion- 
gitudinaUy.    The  chain  is  too  short,  allowing  the  line  to  be  burned  off. 

These  rockets  appear  to  be  very  i^irelessly  manufactured. 

YI. — General  remarks. 

These  trials  have  shown  that  life-saving  rockets  should  not  be  handled 
by  persons  unacquainted  with  the  necessity  for  avoiding  jars  and  shocks. 
If,  in  transportation,  the  packing-boxes  are  roughly  treated,  the  shocks 
communicated  to  the  rockets  cause  more  or  less  vibration,  and  gradually 
loosen  the  case  from  the  composition.  This  effect  is  hastened  by  changes 
of  temi>erature  expanding  and  contracting  the  metal  cases. 

As  soon  as  the  composition  gets  a  little  loose  in  the  case,  cracks  are 
liable  to  be  found  extending  from  the  bare  to  the  case.  These  openings 
allow  the  fire  to  penetrate  between  the  rocket-case  and  composition  en- 
veloping the  latter  in  flames,  and  setting  free  an  amount  of  gas  which 
the  case  is  unable  to  sustain.  With  this  violent  pressure  it  is  not 
strange  that  many  of  the  rockets  should  burst  explosively. 

The  liability  to  i^jnry  fit)m  corrosion  where  exposed  to  the  moist  sea 
air  is  always  present,  no  matter  what  rocket  system  be  used. 

In  short  it  may  be  said  that  with  rockets  one  never  knows  what  may 
happen,  nor  where  they  will  go  when  fired. 
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APPENDIX  15. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  FASTENING  FAKINGB0XE8  FOR  THE 

LIFE-SAVING  SERVICE, 

BY  LIEUT.   D.  A.   LYLE,   ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

(One  plate.) 
Plate  I. 

The  method  of  fastening  in  use  in  the  United  States  life-saving  service 
prior  to  1879  was  simply  two  staples  and  a  hook.  In  transportation  the 
hooks  were  liable  to  drop  out  of  the  engaging-staple  on  the  box  and  per- 
mit the  frame  carrying  the  faking-pins  and  shot-line  to  fall  to  the  ground 
and  the  line  to  become  entangled. 

While  experimenting  with  life-saving  apparatus  during  the  years 
1877-78,  Lieut.  D.  A.  Lyle,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A.,  contrived 
a  metallic  hasp  and  turn-button  to  replace  the  old  hook  and  staple.  In 
his  report  of  1878  he  says : 

Haeps  and  turn -buttons  were  tried  on  the  experimental  boxes ;  these,  though  safe, 
sometimes  gave  trouble  in  getting  read^  for  firing  when  in  great  haste,  and  the  button 
being  on  the  box,  it  was  thought  to  give  an  opportunity  lor  the  line  when  vibrating 
or  whipping  to  catch  and  be  cut  oflf. 

In  view  of  these  serious  disadvantages,  Lieutenant  Lyle  devised  the 
fastening  described  in  this  paper,  and  recommended  that  ^^  hasps,  sta- 
ples, and  lever  snap-hooks  "  be  tried.* 

The  new  fastening  was  submitted  to  Capt.  J.  H.  Merryman,  U.  S.  R. 
M.,  Inspector,  and  S.  I.  Kimball,  general  superintendent  of  the  life-sav- 
inff  service. 

The  new  method  was  adopted,  and  all  faking-boxes  manufactured  since 
November,  1878,  have  been  supplied  with  the  improved  fastening. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  system  consists  of  three  staples,  a  hasp,  ring,  safety-chain,  and 
lever  snap-hook. 

The  lever  snap-hooks  are  made  of  malleable  iron ;  the  two  large  sta- 
ples and  hasp  of  wrought  iron ;  the  small  staple,  ring,  and  safety-chain, 
of  brass.    The  whole  are  tinned,  to  protect  them  firom  the  effects  of  rust. 

The  only  thing  attached  to  the  box  is  one  of  the  large  staples ;  conse- 
quently there  is  nothing  on  the  faking-box  that  can  interfere  with  or  in- 
jure the  line  so  far  as  the  fastening  is  concerned. 

The  other  parts  are  all  attached  to  the  "  frame,"  and  are  removed  with 
it  when  preparing  for  firing. 

The  safety-chain  is  that  used  by  plumbers  for  attaching  the  stoppers 
of  the  exit  tubes  of  bath-tubs  and  stationary  wash-basins  to  their  fix- 
tures.   It  is  purchased  b''  t he  "  piece,"*  and  cut  into  the  required  lengths. 


\l 

l>all,  General  Superinten*  «     ,  1875*,  p.  244. 
*  A  "  piece  "  is  twebe  tV»     in  length. 
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The  lever  snap-hooks  are  known  to  the  trade  as  ^^Andrew^s.  patent 
lock-snaps^  f -inch,  No.  10,"  and  are  manufactured  by  O.  B.  North  &  Com- 
pany, of  New  Haven,  Conn.  These  snaps  are  put  up  in  boxes  contain- 
ing "one-half  gross"  each. 

The  operation  of  the  lever  snap  is  very  simple.  The  mere  act  of  hook- 
ing the  snap  in  the  staple  compresses  the  spring,  raises  the  betit  end  of 
the  lever,  allows  the  staple  to  pass  within  the  hook  when  the  elastic 
force  of  the  spring  closes  the  snap,  and  locks  it 

To  remove  the  hook  iVom  the  staple^  seize  the  looped  end  with  the 
thumb  and  index  finger,  and  press  them  together.  This  action  will  de- 
press the  end  of  the  lever  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fulcrum  from  the 
hook  and  unlock  the  snap  so  that  it  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  staple. 
These  lock-snaps  were  intended  for  the  use  of  harness  makers,  and  hence 
the  lengthened  slot  at  the  end  opx>osite  the  hook — which  was  made  for 
th«  dttaehtrient  of  a  sti^  or  rein  6f  A  gir^n  width.  This  length  of  ^ot 
is  linnecessary  as  regards  thte  cbnvenieuce  of  fastening  the  ssrfety-ch^iti 
atid  duap-hook  togtether,  but  serves  a  most  usefhl  purpose  in  tiie  life- 
Sfivjng  service. 

The  excess  of  length  of  slot  necessitates  a  corresponding  anit>litnde  rtf 
tile  rear  end  of  the  hook,  and  allows  a  much  wider  cavity  for  the  play  of 
the  rear  end  of  the  bent  levet.  It  also  admits  of  this  end  of  the  lev#r 
b^ing  made  spatula^shaped. 

The  size  of  the  cavity  and  end  of  lever  are  such  that  the  snap  may  b^ 
unlocked  with  ease  by  the  surfman,  no  matter  how  large  his  thumb  may 
be  or  how  thick  tbe  gloves  or  mittens  that  he  is  wearing. 

This  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  as  the  surfman  can  mstnipulat^ 
.  this  portion  of  the  apparatus  in  the  coldest  weather  without  removing 
bis  hand-covering. 

JJ%1l%€H9lOftS* 


Enj^UslL 


Haq[>«  total  length ' 

Length  of  rectangular  part 

^wth Ic^;:?:?!;::::::;::;:;:::::;::::::;:;;;::::;;;; 

Thlcluiess 

Hole  for  .taple  to  f^e. .  f  gl^^%Y -„-^V f^-,- -•; ia  " 

{Lensth 
Width • 
Distance  of  apper  end  of  slot  from  lower  end  ot  hasp 

Length  of  lower  end,  bent 

Amount  of  deflection ... 


c  Lenirth 
I 


Staple  for  frame <Thicitnes8 

(  Distance  between  legs 

{Length 
Thickness 
Distance  between  legs 

(Length 

staple  for  safety-chain. . .  <  Thickness 


(  Distance  between  legs 

n....  .^»<.  $  Exterior  diameter 

Brass  ring }  Diameter  of  wire 

i  Length 
Width  of  links 
Thickness  of  linkk 

{Total  length 
Width  ofbody 
Distance  between  point  of  hook  and  body 


Inches. 
3.4 
2.8 
0.75 
0.50 
0.125 
0.25 
0.375 
L20 

o.ao 

2.75 
L15 
0.00 
LOO 
0.15 
0.80 
1.40 
0.15 
0.40 
0.70 
0.05 
0.15 
0.60 
O.10 
3.00 
0.20 
0.05 
2.55 
0.45 
0.45 


French. 


CenHmeteri. 
&<36 

7.m 

L90& 

L27 

0.3175 

0.635 

0.9525 

a048 

0.506 

&0B5 

2.921 

0.762 

4.061 

0.381 

a  76) 

&556 

o.3ia 

LOM 

1.778 

0.127 

0.3^1 

L524 

0.254 

7.62 

0.501 

0.127 

6.477 

L14d 

L143 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE. 

Platr  I. 

Fia.    1. — ^End  elevation  of  faking-box,  showing  manner  of  fastening  and  the  ''yellow 

metal''  angle-piecee  on  the  comero  of  the  box. 
Fig.   2. — Side  elevation  of  hasp  and  large  staples. 
Fio.   3. — Front  and  side  view  of  hasp,  l^ore  curving. 
Fio.    4. — Front  and  side  view  of  hasp,  after  cnrvins. 
Fio.   5. — ^Front  and  side  view  of  staple  for  "frame."' 
Fio.    6. — ^Front  and  side  view  of  staple  for  end  of  faking-box. 
Fio.   T.^Plan  and  elevation  of  safety-chain. 

Fio.    8. — ^Plan  and  elevation  of  brass  ring  for  connecting  snap-hook  and  chain. 
Fio.    9. — Front  and  side  view  of  small  staple  for  attaching  safety-chain  to  "  frame." 
Fio.  10. — Plan  of  snap-hook,  and  partial  section  and  side  elevation,  showing  spring 
and  bent  lever. 
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APPENDIX  16. 

DESCRIPTIVE  REPORT  ON  TWO  GALVANIZED  SHEET-IRON  FAKING-BOXES 

DESIGNED  FOR  THE  LIFE-SAVING  SERVICE. 

BY  LIEUT.   D.   A.   LYLE,   ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

(Two  plates.) 

It  has  been  found  that  the  term  of  service  of  a  wooden  faking-box  is 
very  short.  The  vibrations  of  the  line,  when  the  full  charge  of  powder 
is  used,  are  so  violent  that  the  ends  of  the  box  are  often  split,  and 
sometimes  the  sides  and  top. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  this  splitting  that  angle  pieces 
of  cast  brass  were  placed  upon  the  four  comers.  Though  this  method 
of  construction  has  remedied  the  defect  to  a  certain  extent,  it  has  not 
fully  obviated  it.  To  secure  the  necessary  lightness  of  the  dox.  it  was 
requisite  that  it  be  made  of  light  wood,  and  that  the  material  be  very 
thin,  consequently  the  box  is  quite  fragile. 

If  a  material  can  be  obtained  that  will  possess  a  greater  degree  of 
durability  than  one  made  of  wood,  and  weigh  no  more  than  the  latter, 
that  material  should  be  adopted,  provided  the  cost  of  manufacture  be 
reasonable. 

The  experimental  faking  boxe^  described  below  were  designed  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  life-saving  service  for  a  stronger  faking-box, 
without  increasing  the  size,  weight,  or  cost. 

Experimental  faking-box  A. 

Plate  I. 

DESCRIPTION. 

• 

This  faking-box  is  made  of  "No.  24''  galvanized  sheet-iron.  Its  in- 
ternal dimensions  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  regulation  box.  It  is 
intended  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  wooden  frame  and  faking- 
pins  now  in  service.    The  seams  are  at  the  comers  and  are  soldered. 

The  edge  of  the  box  is  stiffened  by  an  iron  wire,  two-tenths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  over  which  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  box  are  rolled. 

Wire  handles  supplant  the  rope  handles  of  the  old  box  and  are  fas- 
tened to  the  box  by  sheet-iron  straps,  each  held  by  two  rivets. 

A  small  looped  strap  of  iron  at  each  end  of  the  box  replaces  the  sta- 
ples of  the  wooden  box. 
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DimensianSf  tceight,  ^c. 


Inchefl. 


Centime- 
ters. 


f  LeDgth 


Interior  dimenaioiifl <  Wiuth 

(D«-pth 

Thickness  of  sheet-iron 

Diameter  of  perinieter  wire 

Two  8trap»  for  handles  ..  {  \v^h*..\*.*!**!I!!! 

(  Lenztb,  interior .  - 
Two  handles,  wire-loops..  <  Width,  interior  ... 

(  Diameter  of  wire 

i  Total  length 
"Width 
widthofi^p*::: 
Diameter  of  wire . 

Distance  from  edge  io  npper  side  of  loop 

Distance  of  handle  £rom  edge  of  box 


Weight  of  box,  without  frame  or  pins 


84.9 

U.t\K 

las 

47.751 

12.2 

30.937 

.02 

O.OSQg 

.20 

0.566 

2.00 

5.06 

L25 

3.175 

4.60 

11.684 

2.80 

7.112 

0.25 

0.635 

3.75 

0.525 

0.40 

1.016 

0.40 

1.016 

0.15 

0.381 

2.6 

6.104 

7.0 

17.780 

Pounds. 
17.5 

Kilorrams. 
7.938 

The  dimensions  of  the  frame,  false  bottom,  pins,  &c.,  are  the  same  a* 
those  in  the  service  box. 

The  outside  of  the  sheet-iron  fakingbox  is  painted  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. 

COMPARISON  OF  WEIGHTS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  weights  of  a  number  of  wooden  faking- 
boxes,  size  A,  made  at  the  National  Armory  in  July,  1880.  The  timber 
for  these  box^s  was  well  seasoned  and  had  laid  in  a  warm,  dry  room  for 
several  months  before  the  articles  were  made.  It  was  perfectly  dry,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  boxes  had  their  minimum  weight. 

Tabus  I. 


Ko.  of  box. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Weight. 


Povndi. 
20.60 
20.25 
21.00 
19.75 
21.50 
19.50 
21.00 
21.25 
21.  25 


No.  of  box. 

i 

Weight. 

'    10 

Pound». 

20.75 

11 

21.00 

12 

20.25 

13 

20.50 

14 

21.75 

1  15 

20.75 

1    16 

20.25 

1    17 

2a  50 

18 

21.25 

1 

No.  of  box. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Weight, 


Poitndi. 
20.25 
20.25 
20.00 
20.50 
22.00 
20.5*> 
21.00 


PouDds. 
Total  weight  of  25  boxes  (wood) 517.5 

Mean 2oi7 

Weight  of  iron  box 17.5 

Difference  in  favor  of  iron  box 3' '-2 

EXPEBIMENTAL  FAKINGBOX  B. 


Plate  II. 

Ihe  box  is  similar  in  ccnstiucticn  to  the  one  previously  described,  but 
lu  smaller,  and  confoims  in  size  to  the  tmall  fakingbox  (B)  now  used. 

The  material  is  !No.  27,  galvanized  shcetiion.    It  al^o  is  paintid  in 
service  colors. 
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DimensitmSf  weighij  j'c. 


c  Length 


Interior  dimeDsioDA <  Width 

(Depth 

Thickness  of  sheet-iron 

Diameter  of  perimeter  wire 

2  straps  for  handles {  Wi^*^*'!'.*.'.'.'.!! 

I  Leofftb,  interior. . 

2  handles,  wire  loops <  Width,  interior.  . 

(  Diameter  of  wire 
^  Total  length 

21«oped  straps ^  Widlh  of  i^*p  r.I 

( Diameter  of  wire 

Distance  from  edee  to  upper  side  of  loop 

Distance  of  handle  from  edge  of  hox 


Weight  of  box,  without  fVame  and  pins. 


Inches. 

Centime- 
ters. 

22.8 

67,911 

14.8 

37.591 

12.2 

30.937 

0.16 

a4oe 

0.20 

0.508 

2.40 

6.096 

1.25 

3. 175 

4.00 

10.160 

2.25 

5.  71.> 

0.25 

.635 

3.75 

9.525 

0.40 

L016 

0.40 

1. 01»J 

0.15 

0.381 

2.60 

&604 

7.00 

17.780 

Pounds. 

Kilograms. 

10.0 

4.536 

COMPARISON  OF  WEIGHTS. 


Tbe  25  woodeu  boxes,  size  B,  were  made  from  the  same  lot  of  lumber 
and  at  the  same  time  as  those  given  in  Table  I. 


Table  II. 


Number  of  box. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

«. 

7. 

8 

9. 


Weight. 


Poundt, 
14.75 
14.75 
14.75 
14.25 
15.50 
14.00 
14.75 
14.25 
14.75 


1 

Number  of  box. 
10 

Weight. 

Number  of  box. 

Weight. 

Poundt. 
15.00 
15.00 
15.25 
14.75 
14.25 
ia75 
14.00 
14.25 
15.25 

19 

20 

Poundt, 
14.00 

11 

14.75 

12 

21 

14.75 

13 

22. 

23 

14.50 

14 

14.75 

15 

24 

15.00 

16 

25 

15.00 

17 

18 

Total  weight  of  25  boxes  (wood) 


Pounds. 
366.0 


Ifean 14.64 

Weight  of  iron  box lO.OO 

DiiJWrence  in  fayor  of  iron  box 4. 64 

COST. 


The  cost  of  manufacture  is  a  little  less  than  the  cost  of  the  wooden 
taking-boxes  of  the  same  size. 
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APPENDIX  17. 

UNITED  STATES  TESTING-MACHINE. 
[House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  74.— 46th  Congress,  2d  session.] 

Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  papers  in  the 

case  of  A.  H.  Emery, 

Executive  Mansion, 
*  Washington^  D.  C,  ApHl  16,  1880. 

To  the  Souse  of  Bepresentatives : 

The  Board  for  Testing  Iron,  Steel,  and  other  metals,  appointed  under 
the  authority  of  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  ex- 
penses of  the  government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  and 
for  other  purposes,''  contractetl  with  Mr.  A.  H.  Emery,  of  New  York,  for 
a  testing-machine,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  appropriation  made  for  the 
purpose.  That  machine  has  been  completed  and  accepted,  and  is  now 
in  position  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  Massachusetts.  It  is  spoken  of 
by  the  members  composing  the  late  board  as  the  most  perfect  and  reli- 
ai>le  machine  in  the  world,  embodying  new  mechanical  principles  and 
combinations  not  heretofore  used  in  any  other  constructions. 

In  designing,  perfecting,  and  making  this  machine,  the  contractor  has 
expended  large  sums  of  money  over  and  above  the  contract  price,  be- 
sides giving  years  of  labor  for  which  he  has  received  no  compensation. 
He  now  appeals  to  Congress  for  relief,  and  the  papers  herewith  exhibit 
a  case  that  calls  for  Congressional  action.  It  is  respectfully  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  recommending  speedy  and  favorable 
consideration. 

R.  B.  HAYE3. 


War  Department, 
Washington  Gity^  April  14, 1880. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  return  the  papers  in  the  claim  of  Mr.  A.  H. 
Emery. 

These  papers  have  been  referred  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  your 
attention  is  invited  to  his  indorsment,  and  to  that  of  Colonel  Laidley, 
president  of  the  late  Board  on  Steel  and  Iron,  as  well  as  to  the  views  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  board. 

This  is  a  case  that  calls  for  Congressional  action.  These  papers  show 
that  it  is  one  deserving  favorable  consideration. 

The  country  is  now  in  possession  of  the  most  perfect  testing-machine 
in  the  world.  The  use  of  metals  in  all  kinds  of  constructions,  both  pri- 
vate and  public,  demands  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  their  qualities  as 
can  only  be  determined  by  just  such  a  machine  as  this,  and  its  determi- 
nations will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  one  of  the  most  extensive  Indus* 
tries  in  which  our  people  are  engaged. 

It  appears  to  me  that  liberal  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  towards 
one  of  our  own  citizens  who  has  lost  so  much  in  faithfully  carrying  out 
his  contract,  would  be  but  proper  and  equitable. 
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Colonel  Laidley  and  other  members  of  the  board,  who  are  thoroughly 
cognizant  of  all  the  facts,  name  $200,000  as  not  excessive,  '^  or  more 
than  suflBcient  to  pay  the  contractor  for  his  unasual  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  government." 

I  respectfully  recommend  reference  of  these  papers  to  Congress  with 
request  for  speedy  and  favorable  action. 

Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

ALEX.  RAMSEY, 

Secretary  of  War, 
The  President. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  27,  1880. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  : 

Sir  :  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  letter  of  the  president  W" 
the  Board  for  Testing  Iron  and  Steel  of  date  February  10, 1878,  and  ad- 
dressed to  you,  recommending  Congress  to  appropriate  moneys  to  reim- 
burse A.  H.  Emery  for  losses  on  his  contract  for  the  testing-machine 
built  by  him  for  the  government,  and  I  inclose  herewith  additional  pa- 
pers, bearing  on  the  subject,  for  such  reference  and  action  as  you  may 
deem  proi)er. 

Very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  EMERY. 


Memorial  in  claim  of  A.  H.  Emery  for  loss,  allowance^  and  use  of  patents 

in  constructing  testing-machine. 

In  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  A.  H.  Emery  against  the  United  States 

Government. 

Washington,  D.  C,  ss  : 

A.  H.  Emery,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  ci\il  en- 
gineer, of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  he  has  for  the  past  28  years 
been  engaged  in  the  study  and  practice  of  civil  engineering,  and  most 
of  this  time  engaged  in  such  experimental  work  as  gave  him  a  much 
better  training  to  design  and  construct  new  and  difficult  work  than 
that  of  most  engin^rs  of  his  age,  or  equal  length  of  practice ;  said  de- 
ponent further  states  thsrt  on  July  24, 1873,  after  he  had  spent  more  than 
two  years  in  the  study  and  experimental  development  of  a  new  weigh- 
ing-machine, and  the  study  and  design  of  testing-machines,  the  Ordnance 
Department  of  the  United  States  requested  him  to  furnish  it  with  de- 
tailed drawings  and  description  of  a  powerful  machine  for  testing  the 
sUength,  tensile,  crushing,  and  torsional,  of  metals  and  woods,  with  a 
view  to  purchase  by  them,  to  which  Ue  replied  on  July  28,  following, 
and  immediately  set  to  work  with  increased  force,  and  the  utmost  dili- 
gence, to  master  the  whole  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  design  the  best 
machine  practicable;  in  doing  whic^  he  added  to  the  one  draftsman  he 
then  had  two  engineers^  and  that  th^y  all  pushed  the  drawings  of  the 
studies  and  designs  which  he  made  o^*  testing-machines  as  rapidly  a^ 
possible,  that  he  might  know  how  best  to  design  a  machine  for  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that  before  these  stujdies  were  complete,  and  in  ^s^ovemner, 
1873,  he  was  urged  to  make  a  proposal  to  the  said  department  for  the 
machine  they  desired,  which  he  did  on  December  10  of  that  year, 
which  proposal  was  accepted  and  the  machine  ordered  on  December  24, 
1873.   Deponent  further  states  that  the  principal  things  fixed  in  this  order 
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vere,  first,  the  size,  wbich  was  fixed  at  400  net  tons  for  loads  of  tension 
or  compression,  or  specimens  up  to  30  feet  in  length ;  second,  the  gen- 
eral dimensions  of  some  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  machine,  and  what 
should  be  furnished  with  it;  third,  the  quality  of  the  work,  the  tests  it 
should  bear,  &c.,  and  lastly  the  price,  which  was  to  be  $25,000,  exclusive 
of  foundations,  and  that  it  was  then  supposed  by  him  that  the  metal  work 
of  the  machine  would  be  about  80,000  pounds  in  weight  when  all  com- 
pleted. Deponent  further  states  that  the  drawings  of  this  machine  were 
commenced  at  once  and  pushed  as  fast  as  could  be  done  with  due  regard 
to  the  perfection  of  the  work,  which  to  bring  to  the  point  he  thought  de- 
sirable required  altering  over  and  over  again,  until  in  the  i)erfecting 
and  arranging  the  different  parts  with  each  other  the  whole  machine 
was  drawn  on  an  average  nearly  or  quite  three  times,  in  doing  which 
he  arrived  at  greater  perfection  of  design  than  is  usually  done  in  build- 
ing machines  over  many  times  in  the  shop ;  but  he  had  also  done  two 
other  things :  first,  in  thus  perfecting  the  machine  he  had  raised  its  weight 
to  nearly  double  that  intended  when  it  was  ordered;  second,  he  had 
spent  upon  the  drawings  more  than  four  times  the  amount  of  time  and 
money  he  had  expected  to  when  the  design  was  commence<l.  Deponent 
further  states  that  when  the  design  was  nearly  made  it  was  proposed 
to  have  a  board  api)ointed  by  the  President  to  take  charge  of  and  make 
experimentson  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals,  and  that  he  was  then  (in  Feb- 
ruary, 1875)  requested  by  the  Chief  of  the  Ordnance  Department  to  go  to 
Washington  for  consultation,  which  he  did,  and  that  he  was  there  re- 
quested to  suspend  work  in  the  shops  until  the  question  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  board  was  determined,  which  question  was  settled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  board  by  the  President  under  direction  of  Congress,  with 
instructions  to  contract  for  a  machine,  and  to  make  experiment*  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  correct  tables  and  formula  to  show  the  true 
I)roperties  and  strength  of  materials,  and  that  this  board  then  took  the 
place  of  the  Ordnance  Department  as  regards  this  machine,  and  the  sum 
of  $U,500  was  added  to  said  contract  price  for  some  additional  apparatus, 
which  the  board  desired  furnished  therewith,  and  a  new  contract  was 
made  therefor,  thus  changing  the  price  from  $25,000  to  $31,500,  and  in- 
creasing the  w^eight  of  the  machine  about  10  per  cent.,  and  rendering 
necessary  some  alterations  in  the  rest  of  the  machine,  for  which  additional 
drawings  were  prepared,  and  the  work  pushed  as  rapidly  as  practicable 
Said  deponent  further  states  that  as  the  work  progressed  alterations  and 
changes  in  different  parts  thereol  were  found  desirable  and  necessary, 
and  that  it  became  necessary  to  make  some  si>ecial  tools  and  apparatus 
with  which  to  construct  and  test  various  parts  of  the  work,  and  that 
during  and  in  the  progress  of  making  and  testing  this  machine  numerous 
difiSculties  came  ui>,  many  parts  having  to  be  made  over  and  over  again ; 
and  that  while,  before  designing,  the  machine  was  expected  to  contain 
about  80,0(K)  pounds  of  metal,  it  really  contains  about  170,000  pounds, 
so  much  has  it  been  improved  and  altered  in  the  design  and  construction 
from  what  was  intended  when  first  ordered ;  and  that  owing  to  this  change 
of  form  and  size,  and  the  numerous  difficulties  of  construction,  many 
parts  being  conrlemned  and  made  over  or  altered,  often  several  times, 
there  was  really  put  into  the  furnace  and  forges  to  construct  this  machine 
more  than  twice  this  170,000  pounds,  and  more  than  tour  times  the 
80,000  pounds  originally  intended  to  be  in  it.  Deponent  also  states  that 
to  save  the  time  of  explaining  or  even  alluding  to  the  many  difficulties 
which  came  up  in  this  construction,  and  yet  that  they  may  in  some  meas- 
ure appear,  and  also  to  show  bow  persistently  and  IkithfuUy  he  worked 
for,  and  to  what  extent  heovercame  them,  he  makes  the  following  ex- 
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tracts  from  the  letter  of  the  president  of  the  board  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  bearing  date  February  10, 1879 : 

In  the  plans  designed  by  Mr.  Emery  lie  adopted  new  principles,  in  the  working  oat 
of  which  he  met,  as  is  always  the  case  under  such  circumstances,  with  great  and  on- 
looked  for  difficulty.  In  overcoming  these  difficulties  Mr.  Emery  has  spent  more 
roone^  than  be  has  received  for  the  entire  machine,  to  9ay  nothing  of  bis  otner  expen- 
ses, time,  labor,  &,c.  He  has  throughout^  in  the  performance  of  his  part  of  the  con- 
tract, shown  a  greater  desire  to  malce  the  machine  perfect  in  all  its  details  than  to 
complete  the  work  and  obtain  his  money.  The  ref^ult  of  this  unusual  devotion  is  that 
the  Ignited  States  has  at  this  time  a  more  perfect  machine  than  was  called  for  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract. 

This  machine  combin«*s  the  qualities  of  power  and  delicacy  to  an  extent  hitherto 
unknown,  and  is  equally  adapted  to  the  testing  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  an  iron  bar 
30  feet  in  length  and  5  inches  in  diameter^  and  of  a  piece  of  wire  of  the  finest  size 
drawn,  1  inch  long,  and  is  capable  of  giving  the  exact  strain  of  rupture  of  each.  This 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  machine  now  in  existence  ;  m  fact,  its  capabili- 
ties and  the  ease  with  which  the  greatest  strains  are  applied  are  such  as  to  pass  even 
the  bounds  of  belief  of  those  who  have  not  witnessed  its  operation. 

The  said  deponent  further  states  that  this  machine  was  finished  and 
accepted  by  the  board  on  February  8, 1879,  though  he  has  si>ent  some 
time  and  money  for  it  since,  of  which  he  mentions  the  furnishing,  subse- 
quent to  its  acceptance,  of  an  extra  set  of  bronze  nuts  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$1,000,  because  it  was  found  they  were  very  much  needed,  and  the  board 
had  no  money  to  purchase  them  with,  and  that  they  are  shown  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  machine  in  Exhibit  N.  Said  deponent  further  states 
that  he  worked  faithfully  and  continuously  to  design  and  proiluce  this 
machine  most  of  his  time  from  July,  1873,  to  February,  1879,  to  the  ver>' 
great,  and  he  fears  permanent,  injury  of  his  health,  and  to  the  entire  neg- 
lect of  all  business  and  interests  not  connected  therewith,  thus  showing  a 
direct  cost  of  about  five  and  one  half  years  of  his  time,  to  which  should  be 
added  at  least  a  portion  of  the  two  years  previously  spent  in  the  study 
and  experiments  of,  and  for  scales  and  testing  machines,  which  study 
and  expense  have  so  far  been  of  no  farther  avail  than  the  construction 
of  this  machine,  to  produce  which  he  has  spent,  including  interest  paid 
and  yet  to  be  paid,  the  following  sums,  as  shown  by  Exhibits  A  to  P,  in- 
clusively, these  expenditures  being  here  shown  in  yearly  statements,  be- 
ginning with  the  year  ending  January  1, 1875,  and  ending  with  the  year 
ending  January  1, 1880,  the  last  being  that  in  which  the  machine  was 
completed,  accepted,  and  paid  for,  to  the  extent  the  contract  provided ; 
each  of  these  yearly  statements  being  obtained  by  taking  from  the  dif- 
ferent exhibits  presented  herewith  the  amount  of  payments  shown  in 
each  for  that  year,  and  adding  to  such  payments  interest  at  the  rate  of 
7  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  time  of  these  payments  until  the  close 
of  the  year  in  which  they  were  made,  which  sum  is  then  added  to  the 
amount  of  expenditures  previously  shown,  with  interest  for  that  year, 
which  together  make  up  the  sums  expended  and  shown  by  yearly  state- 
ments as  follows,  to  wit : 

Prior  to  January  1, 1875,  shown  in  Exhibits  A,  B,  D,  I,  J,  and  L,  the  sum  of 

.st),600.05,  with  $147.84  interest #9,747  89 

IntorcRt  on  this  one  year,  to  January,  1876 682  35 

r:ivment8  shown  in  Exhibits  B,  C,D,H,  I,  J,K,  L,  M,  and  P  during  1875,  with 
interest  to  1876,  the  sum  of  ;jl4,443.20,  with  $418.61  interest 14,861  81 

Making  payments  and  cost  shown  to  January,  1876 25.292  05 

Interest  on  this  one  year,  to  1877 1,770  44 

Payments  shown  in  Exhibits  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  O,  H.  K,  L,  M,  0,  and  P  during 

if?76,  with  interest  to  1877,  the  sum  of  $28,157.57,  with  $1,373.07  interest.  29, 530  64 

Making  cost  and  payments  shown  to  1877 56,593  13 
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latereRt  on  this  one  year,  to  1878 $3,961  52 

Payments  shovm  in  Exhibits  B,  D,  F,  H,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  and  P  daring  1877, 
with  interest  to  1878,  the  8um  of  |27,895.2«,  with  $1,218.83  interest 29, 114  11 

Making  payments  and  cost  shown  to  1878 89,668  76 

Interest  on  this  one  year,  to  1879 6, 276  81 

Payments  shown  in  Exhibits  B,  K,  L,  M,  and  N  during  1878,  with  interest 

to  January  1, 1879,  the  sum  of  $14,322.54,  with  $773.64  interest 15, 096  18 

Making  payments  and  cost  shown  to  1879 111,041  75 

Interest  on  this  one  year,  to  January,  1880 7,772  92 

Payments  shown  in  Exhibits  D,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  and  P  during  1879,  including 
previous  cost  not  reported  above,  but  shown  in  these  exhibits,  with 
interest  thereon  to  January  1,  1880 ;   in  all,  the  sum  of  $9,387.50,  with 

$800.53  interest 10,188  03 

•  — — — — . 

Making  the  entire  cost  shown,  with  interest  up  to  January  1,  1880 129,002  70 

While  tlie  receipts  from  the  government  on  tbis  contract  have  been 
as  follows : 

Mav8, 1876 $6,219  00 

Jury22,  1876 8,646  30 

March  31, 1877 9,068  47 

March  17,1877 152  39 

June  29, 1877 1,266  75 

Febniarv25,  1879 6,199  48 

July  2,  1879 100  00 

Which  was  the  ])alauce  due  to  make  up  the  contract  price,  and  amounts,  in 
all,  to  the  sum  of  31,652  39 

To  which  there  should  be  added  an  interest  account,  made  up  annually  at 
7  per  c^nt.  to  January  1,  1880,  amounting  to  the  sum  of 6,518  44 

Which  added  to  the  payments  make 38, 170  83 

• 

Which  sum,  being  deducted  from  the  cost  shown  above,  leaves  a  direct 
loss  of  $90,831.87,  besides  this  large  loss  of  time,  use,  and  loss  of  pateiits, 
and  losses  in  other  directions  while  neglecting  for  several  years  all  other 
business  interests  to  attend  to  this  work.  Deponent  further  states  that 
this  great  loss  of  time  and  money  has  been  and  is  still  a  very  great  hard- 
ship to  himself,  family,  and  creditors ;  that  a  small  i)ortion  of  this  cost 
still  remains  unpaid,  as  shown  by  the  exhibits,  and  that  to  meet  all  the 
rest  of  this  loss  he  had  to  borrow  the  money,  which  he  still  owes,  with 
the  interest  accruing  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  that  in 
his  opinion  justice  and  equity  alike  demand  that  the  government  shall 
bear  this  loss  of  money,  and  also  reimburse  him  for  his  risk  as  a  con- 
tractor, and  that  he  be  paid  for  his  loss  of  time  and  the  use  of  his  pat- 
ents and  inventions  used  in  said  machine. 

He  also  states  that  as  a  contractor  his  risks  were  very  great,  and  re- 
quests that  the  government  pay  to  him  the  said  direct  loss  of  $90,831.87 
and  interest  thereon  from  January  1, 1880^  until  paid,  together  with  an 
allowance  of  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  this  contract,  to 
reimburse  him  for  losses  and  risks  as  a  contractor,  which  20  per  cent., 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  $25,800.54,  added  to  the  said  $90,831.87  loss, 
make  together  the  sum  of  $116,632.41,  to  which  there  should  be  added  a 
liberal  sum  for  losses  of  time  and  patents  and  for  use  of  patents  and 
inventions  in  this  machine,  and  that  an  allowance  of  50  per  cent,  on  the 
cost  of  the  work  is  not  unusual  or  unreasonable  in  cases  where  few  ma- 
chines of  a  particular  kind  are  wanted,  the  allowance  for  the  use  of  the 
patents  oiten  being  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  machines ;  but  in 
this  case  there  are  several  reasons  why  an  allowance  of  60  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  this  work  would  not  be  sufficient  to  properly  compensate  him 
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for  the  use  of  his  inventions  in  this  machine,  of  which  he  would  nientiou, 
first,  that,  as  ha«  been  shown,  more  than  live  years  were  spent  in  the 
study,  design,  construction,  and  perfecting  thereof,  during  which  time 
he  had  to  neglect  entirely  the  development  of  his  inventions  in  ^l 
other  directions,  losing  entirely  his  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Canadian 
patents  issued  on  his  scales,  and  taking  this  five  years  from  the  life  of 
all  his  scale  patents,  issued  in  the  United  States,  England,  France,  and 
Belgium,  making  them  in  this  respect  much  less  valuable  to  put  into 
commercial  use,  as  they  will  expire  so  much  sooner  now  while  working; 
and,  second,  the  government  is  not  using  the  machine  at  all  for  the  pur- 
poses intended  ^idieu  ordered  by  the  Oixlnauje  Departments  or  for  the 
work  intendeil  by  the  "  Board  for  Testing  Iron  and  Steel,"  but  is  using 
it  to  do  the  work  of  private  parties  and  firms,  and  at  such  prices  as  tend 
to  break  up  and  ruin  his  businessof  building,  selling,  and  using  testing- 
machines  ;  in  proof  of  which  he  would  state  that  among  the  parties  for 
whom  the  government  has  thus  made  tests  are  two  firms,  each  of  which 
had  requested  him  to  make  for  them  1,000  ton  machines  for  tension  and 
compression  for  their  own  use,  and  that  the  government  had  done  Ibis 
work  for  them,  as  it  had  for  others,  at  a  price  less  than  they  could  do  it 
for  themselves,  if  he  were  to  give  them  machines  and  set  them  up  free 
of  cost,  as  even  in  this  case  they  would  have  to  be  at  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing foundations,  boiler,  and  engine,  special  tools  ami  appliances  for  the 
work,  and  buildings  to  keep  and  use  them  in,  also  to  keep  them  in  order 
and  provide  suitable  parties  to  use  them,  while  now  they  are  merely  re- 
quired to  i>ay  the  direct  cost  of  making  the  tests  after  all  these  things 
are  provided ;  and  deponent  farther  states  that  such  use  of  the  machine 
was  not  intended  when  it  was  ordered,  And  is  wholly  unwarranted,  and  is 
unjust  to  him  in  the  greatest. degree,  as  he  has  not  been  compensated  for 
this  ma<^ne  or  the  use  of  its  patents,  and  that  such  use  comes  by  reason 
of  an  aot  of  Ck>iigres8  passed  while  he  was  engaged  in  setting  up  this 
machine.  See  act  of  Oongress  ^^roved  June  20, 1878,  entitled  ^^Aa 
act  making  appropriatioiis  for  sundry  civil  expenses  (^  the  government 
for  the  fis^l  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  and  for  ot^er  puiposes,^  which 
reads  as  follows: 

^^That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  tlie  machine 
built  for  testing  iron  and  steel  to  be  set  up  and  af^plied  to  the  testing  of 
iron  and  steel  for  all  ])ersons  who  may  desire  to  use  it,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  suitable  fee  for  each  test,  the  table  of  foes  to  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  to  be  so  adjusted  from  time  to  time  as  to  de- 
fray the  actual  cost  oi  the  tests  as  near  as  may  be ;  and  in  order  to 
make  the  final  payment  on  contract  for  the  construction  of  this  machine 
the  sum  of  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  and  forty- 
eight  cents  of  the  unexpended  balance  now  remaining  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  hereby  reappropri- 
ated  and  made  available  therefor." 

And  deponent  further  states  that  such  use  of  this  machine  tends  to 
hinder  and  prohibit  the  said  parties  and  others  irom  purchasing  ma- 
chiJies  of  him,  or,  if  they  still  get  them,  they  will  only  do  so  at  very  low 
prices,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  and  rates  prescribed  for  the  use  €i 
tUs  machine ;  and  that  he  can,  for  this  reason,  not  only  sell  a  less  num- 
ber of  machines,  and  at  lower  prices,  than  he  otherwise  would,  but  must 
also  build  them  at  an  increased  cost  of  each,  owing  to  the  smaller  pro- 
duction. And  he  further  states  that  had  he  known  at  the  outset  the 
great  amount  of  time  this  machine  would  consume  in  its  construction, 
and  what  unfiadr  use  the  government  would  make  of  it,  he  would  not 
have  built  it  for  the  government,  even  though  it  had  offered  to  pay  three 
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tim^s  what  the  same  should  cost,  and  thaV,  should  the  goverument  paj 
him,  in  addition  to  the  said  $116,632.41  for  losses  and  allowance,  aa 
above  mentioned,  a  sum  equal  to  the  direct  cost  of  this  wort,  as 
•$129,002.70,  for  loss  of  time  and  use  of  patents,  making,  with  the  other 
^id  sum,  the  amount  of  $245,635.11,  he  would  have  been  much  better 
off  financially  to  have  left  this  contract  alone  and  spend  the  time  and 
money  which  he  spent  upon  it  in  the  development  of  his  scales,  &c.,  and 
that  Congress  should  not  only  pay  him  the  losses  and  allowance,  a^  above 
mention^,  together  with  an  equitable  sum  for  his  loss  of  time  ^nd  use 
•of  patents,  but  they  should  also  dtlow  the  patent  issued  on  the  scale  of 
this  machine  to  be  extended  for  seven  years  to  compensate  iu  some 
measure  for  the  loss  of  time  not  used  in  developing  and  working  it  while 
he  was  on  this  contract.  And  that,  as  regards  the  money  payment  to 
him,  he  would  much  rather,  for  lHOiieys  lost,  allowance  on  contract,  use 
of  patents  in  this  machine,  and  to  cover  the  losses  which  directly  flow 
from  the  order  of  Congress  quoted  above,  giving  the  public  the  free  use 
of  this  machine  on  the  payment  of  nominal  fees,  receive  now  the  sum  of 
$200,000  than  to  wait  longer  and  have  his  busings  continue  in  its  pres- 
ent embarrassed  condition,  even  were  he  to  get  a  much  larger  sum  by 
waiting  the  action  of  another  Congress  or  the  Court  of  Claims. 

A.  H.  EMERY. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  24th  day  of  March,  1880. 
[SEAL.J  V.  MoNALLT, 

Hoiary  Public. 


A. — Co$t  of  drawingB  made  prior  to  October  1,  1874. 
In  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  A.  H.  £mery  against  the  United  St-ates  Government. 

City,  County,  akd  State  of  New  York,  w  : 

A.  H.  £mery  and  O.  C.  Wooleon,  both  being  severaUy  and  dnly  sworn,  say  that  on 
or  at)ont  October  1,  1874,  they  together  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  drawings 
«t  that  time  made  for  the  testing-machine  built  by  A.  H.  Emery  for  the  United  States 
Govemihent,  and  there  was  then  made  and  nearly  finished  flfty-two  sheets  of  these 
drawings,  and  that  forty- three  sheets  of  them  had  been  copied  on  tracings  linen, 
And  that  the  cost  of  these  drawings  and  tracings  was  then  estimated  to  be  as  follows, 
to  wit: 

Fifty-two  sheets  of  dawings $7,760 

Forty-three  sheets  of  tracings 688 

leaking  the  total  cost  of  drawings  and  tracings  together  the  sum  of  9^,448  (eight 
thousand  fonr  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars),  and  that  the  following  is  a  correct 
list  of  the  drawings  and  tracings  embraced  in  the  above  estimate,  to  wit : 

Mark  of  plate. 

PI.  30.  T.  M.  5.  General  drawings  of  holders. 

PL  31.  T.  M.  5.  Details  of  holders.    Top  beams  Nos.  1  and  2. 

PI.  32.  T.  M.  5.  General  drawings  of  2(r  press. 

PI.  33.  T.  M.  5.  Details  of  holders  (intermediate  pieces). 

PI.  34.  T.  M.  4.  l^etails  of  holders  (bottom  pieces  and  beam  block). 

PI.  35.  T.  M.  5.  Details  of  span- wheels  for  20"  press  (first  driver). 

PI.  36.  T.  M.  5.  Details  of  forgings  for  holder  and  press,  pins,  and  piston  rod. 

PI.  37.  T.  M.  5.  13".7  hvdraulic  support  (No.  15)  for  400-ton  scale. 

PL  38.  T.  M.  5.  Details'of  20"  press  (cylinder  head,  &c.). 

PL  39.  T.  M.  5.  Details  for  beams  for  400-ton  machine. 

PL  40.  T.  M.  5.  General  drawings  of  scale  end  of  400-ton  machine. 

PL  41.  T.  M.  5.  Details  of  large  screws,  their  bearings  and  nuts. 

PL  42.  T.  M.  5.  Details  of  press  cylinder  No.  83  and  press  compression  block. 

PL  43.  T.  M.  5.  Details  of  press  truck. 

PL  44.  T.  M.  5.  Details  of  press  truck. 

PL  45.  T.  M.  5.  First  general  drawings  of  machine. 
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PI.  46.  T.  M.  5.  General  drawings  of  holder  truck. 

PI.  47.  T.  M.  5.  General  drawings  tor  driving  head  for  20"  pres*)  and  details  of  bed- 
plate. 

PI.  48.  T.  M.  5.  Details  for  forgings  for  scale  end  of  machine. 

PI.  49.  T.  M.  5.  General  drawingH  of  R.  6.  H.  8.  6. 

PI.  50.  T.  M.  5.  General  drawing  of  antomatic  screw  sapport. 

PI.  51.  T.  M.  5.  Main  stanchion  at  scale  end  of  machine. 

PI.  52.  T.  M.  5.  General  drawings  of  antomatic  shaft  support. 

PI.  53.  T.  M.  5.  Details  of  bed-plate  for  beam  stanchion. 

PI.  54.  T.  M.  5.  Details  of  holder  truck. 

P1.55.T.M.5.  H.  8. 6. —H.  8. 8. 15.  Details  of  hydraulic  scale  support. 

PI.  56.  T.  M.  5.  H.  S.  6.  — H.  8. 8. 15.  Details  of  hydraulic  scale  support. 

P1.57.T.M.5.  R.6.  H.8.6.   DetaiU  of  reducer. 

PI.  58.  T.  M.S.  R.6.  H.8.6.   Details  of  reducer. 

PI.  59.  T.  M.  5.  Details  of  anchor  plates  for  foundations. 

PI.  60.  T.  M.  5.  Details  of  automatic  shaft  support. 

P1.61.T.  M.  5.  H.8.6.  General  drawing  of  upper  part  of  scale. 

PI.  62.  T.  M.  5.  Details  of  automatic  screw  supports. 

PI.  63.  T.  M.  5.  CJeneral  drawing  of  left-hand  end  of  scale-beam,  &c. 

PI.  64.  T.  M.  5.  General  drawing  of  right-hand  end  of  scale-beam.  &.c, 

PI.  65.  T.  M.  5.  General  drawings  of  buffer. 

PI.  66.  T.  M.  5.  Details  of  driving  head  from  plate  47. 

PI.  67.  T.  M.  5.  Details  of  main  track. 

PI.  68.  T.  M.  5.  Details  of  driving  head  from  plate  47. 

PI.  69.  T.  M.  5.  Connected  drawing  of  levers  for  making  weights. 

PI.  70.  T.  M.  5.  General  plan  of  4(Ki-ton  machine  on  large  sheet. 

PI.  12.  G.  G.  T.  M.  5.  General  drawing  of  hydraulic  gauge. 

PI.  13.  G.  R.  5.  T.  M.  5.  Reducer  with  its  details. 

PI.  14.  G.  V.  C.  1.  T.  M.  5.  Two  20"  hydraulic  gauges  in  case. 

PI.  15.  G.  V.  C.  1.  T.  M.  5.  Details  of  piping  and  valves. 

PI.  16.  G.  V.  C.  1.  T.  M.  5.  Gauge  valves  connections  with  levers. 

PI.  17.  G.  V.  C.  1.  T.  M.  5.  Connected  drawing  of  pipes,  valves,  and  rods. 

PI.  18.  G.  9.  V.  C.  1.  T.  M.  5.  Details  of  PI.  14.  of  SW  hydraulic  gauge. 

PI.  19.  G.  9.  V.  C.  1.  T.  M.  5.  Details  of  hydraulic  gauges  of  plate  12. 

PI.  20.  G.  V.  C.  1.  T.  M.  5.  Details  of  20^'  hydraulic  gauge,  case  No.  22. 

PI.  21.  G.  9.  1.  T.  M.  5.  Cast-iron  case  for  20"  hydraulic  gauge  No.  12. 

PI.  22.  G.  9.  T.  M.  5.  Detail  drawing  of  wood  case  for  two  20"  g. 

Total  52  sheets,  with  tracings  on  linen  of  all  these  except  Nos.  14,  45,  61,  62,  66,  67^ 
68,  69,  and  70,  in  all  43  sheets  of  tracings. 

A.  H.  EMERY. 
O.  C.  WOOLSON. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  January,  1880. 

[SEAL,]  HAROLD  SMITH, 

JVotorjf  PuhliCf  Xew  York  Caniiiy. 

United  States  Engixeer  Office, 

New  York,  January  30,  1880. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  the  inclosed  or  within  list  of  drawings,  and. 
from  what  I  know  of  their  oualit^,  and  of  the  study  and  time  required  to  produce 
them,  I  am  convinced  that  the  estimated  cost,  as  here  given,  is  not  too  high,  and  that 
they  could  not  have  been  produced  for  a  less  sum. 

Q.  A.  GILLMORE, 
lAeuU'nanUCoUmel  Engineer$j  Brevet  MaJor-CreneraL 


B. — Salary  of  O,  C.  WooUon  aubeequent  to  October  1,  1874. 
In  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  A.  H.  Emery  against  the  United  States  Government,. 

City,  County,  and  State  of  New  York,  m; 

O.  C.  Woolson,  a  mechanical  engineer  and  draughtsman  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  being 
duly  sworn,  says  that  he  was  employed  by  A.  H.  Emery,  of  New  York  City,  most  ot 
the  time  from  August  16, 1873,  to  October  1, 1874,  on  drawings  of  his  testing-machines, 
scales,  and  gauges,  and  that  subsequent  to  this  date  he  continne<l  in  his  employ  for 
three  years,  one  and  two-thirds  months,  or  until  November  20,  1877,  and  that  daring 
two  years  and  ten  and  two-thirds  months  of  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  making 
drawings  of  the  testing-machine  which  the  said  Emery  was  building  for  the  United 
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States  (iovornmont,  together  with  drawings  of  th^  scale,  gauges,  and  other  apparatus 
connecteil  therewith,  and  of  tools  and  apparatus  to  be  used  in  the  constructing  and 
testing  thereof,  and  in  superintending  the  construction  of  this  work  in  the  shop,  and 
in  making  experiments  and  tests  connected  with  the  said  machine,  and  that  of  the 
time  so  employed  subsequent  to  October  1,  1874,  for  two  years  and  one-half  his  salary 
was  $2,400  per  year,  and  that  for  the  other  four  and  two-thii*ds  months  his  salary  was 
at  the  rate  of  $2,000  per  year,  making  in  all  for  the  said  two  years,  ten  and  two-thirds 
months  the  sum  of  $6,777.77,  all  of  which  he  states  has  been  paid  to  him  by  the  said 
Emery  as  follows,  to  wit : 

On  December  31,  1874 .^ $436  3S 

During  February,  1875,  at  different  dates 124  50 

Dnring  April,  1875,  at  different  dates 252  75 

During  May,  1875,  at  different  dates ,507  00 

Dnring  June,  1875,  at  different  dates 40  50 

On  July  16, 1875 200  00 

During  August,  1875,  at  different  dates 150  00 

Dnring  September,  1875,  at  different  dates 70  00 

On  October  1,  1875 200  00 

On  October  25,  1875 150  00 

On  November  23,  1875 300  00 

During  January,  1876,  at  different  times 200  00 

Dnring  February,  1876,  at  different  times 200  00 

During  March,  1876,  at  different  times 1,56  00 

Dnring  April,  1876,  at  different  times 58  80 

Dnring  May,  1876,  at  different  times 280  00 

During  Jane,  1876,  at  dift'erent  times 75  00 

Daring  July,  187(T,  at  different  times :   123  37 

On  Angust  5,  1876 ^ 300  00 

On  September  5,  1876 5  00 

On  October  13,  1876 100  00 

Daring  November,  1876,  at  different  dates .* 95  00 

During  December,  1876,  at  different  dates 72  00 

Daring  January,  1877,  at  different  dates 42  00 

During  February,  1877,  at  different  dates 280  00 

On  March  31,  1877 100  00 

On  April  9,  1877 400  00 

Dnring  Jnne,  1877,  at  different  dates 40  00 

Daring  July,  1877,  at  different  dates 483  58 

On  August  31,  1877 40  00 

Dnring  September,  1877,  at  different  dates 107  00 

Doring  October,  1877,  at  different  dates 45  00 

Dnring  November,  1877,  at  different  dates 46  00 

On  December  22,  1877 40  00 

And  on  January  12,  1878,  the  balance 1, 058  89 

Making  in  all  the  supi  of 6,777  77 

(Six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  and  I'oV  dollars.) 

O.  C.  WOOLSON. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  January,  1880. 

[SKAL  ]  HAROLD  SMITH, 

Xoiary  PuhUc,  Xetc  York  County. 


C. — Salary  of  L.  Mailer,  draughtsman  and  engineer. 
In  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  A.  H.  Emery  against  the  Tnitod  States  (iovernment. 

CiTV,  County,  axd  State  of  New  York,  88 : 

O.  C.  Woolsou,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  was  engaged  as  a 
draughtsman  and  superintendent  for  A.  H.  Emery,  of  New  York,  for  sevoralyears,  and 
tliat  from  May  19,  1875,  to  June  4,  1876,  Mr.  L.  Hailer,  a  civil  engineer,  was  at  work 
io  the  employ  of  said  Emery  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  year  as  draughtsman,  and  that 
during  eleven  and  and  one-half  months  of  this  time  the  said  Hailer  was  engaged  in 
making  drawings  of  the  testing-machine  built  by  the  said  Emery  for  the  United  States 
Government,  together  with  drawings  of  its  scales,  gauges,  and*^  apparatus  pertaining 
thereto,  and  tools  and  apparatus  to  be  used  in  the  constructing  and  testmg  of  said 
machines,  and  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  parts  of  this  work  in  the  shop,  and  in  the 
construction  and  testing  the  dimension  gauges  and  tin  plates  therefor. 

22  ORD 
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And  he  further  states  that  on  or  about  June  S,  1876,  the  said  Hailer  was  dwcharged 
and  fully  paid,  and  that  soon  after  this  the  said  Hailer  left  the  conn  try  for,  as  he  sap- 

1>08e8,  his  home  in  Germany,  and  that  he  does  not  know  where  he  now  is,  and  thiuks 
\e  is  in  Japan.  He  also  states  that  the  books  of  the  said  Emery  show  that  for  the 
said  eleven  and  a  half  months'  services  rendered  as  above  stated  the  said  Hailer  was 
paid  the  following  sums  at  the  times  herein  stated,  to  wit: 

During  June,  1875,  at  different  times $45  00 

During  July,  1875,  at  different  times 8000 

During  August,  1875,  at  different  times 65  00 

During  September,  1875,  at  different  limes 75  00 

During  October,  1875,  at  different  times 157  00 

During  November,  1875,  at  different  times 90  00 

During  December,  1875,  at  different  times 70  00 

During  January,  1876,  at  different  times 290  00 

During  February,  1876,  at  different  times 70  00 

During  March,  1876,  at  different  times 60  00 

During  April,  1876,  at  different  times 10  00 

During  May,  1876,  at  different  times 140  00 

And  on  June  8,  1876 285  50 

Making  in  all  the  sum  of. 1,437  50 

(Fourteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven  and  ,Vo  dollars.) 

O.  C.  WOOLSON. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  2dth  day  of  January,  1880. 

HAROLD  SMITH, 
Xotary  PubliCj  Xtic  York  CoHntji. 


• 


D.— i?fn(  of  office. 
In  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  A.  H.  Emery  against  the  United  States  Government. 

City,  County,  and  State  of  New  York,  «« ; 

W.  J.  Dewey,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  was  for  several  years  in  the  employ  of 
Edward  Mathews  as  a  bookkeeper  or  clerk,  and  that  he  now  is  employed  in  a  lilie 
capacity  for  the  Charter  Oak  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  that  from  October  1, 1674, 
to  February  1,  1877,  A.  H.  Emery,  a  civil  engineer  in  said  city,  occupied  an  office  in 
the  building  Nos.  78  and  80  Broa<lway,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  |450  per  year  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  1874,  to  May  1,  1875 ;  of  $425  per  year  from  May  1,  1875,  to  May  1,  1877,  and  of 
$325  per  year  from  May  1,  1877,  to  February  1,  1879,  all  of  which  rents  were  due  and 
payable  quarterly  unto  the  said  Edward  Mathews  until  and  during  the  quarter  ending 
May  1,  1877 ;  and  all  of  said  rents  accruing  subsequent  thereto  were  due  and  payable 
to  the  Charter  Oak  Life  Insurance  Company;  and  the  said  Dewey  says  that  tne  said 
Emery  paid  for  such  rent  to  the  said  Edward  Mathews,  or  to  his  agents,  the  following 
sums,  and  at  the  times  herein  mentioned,  to  wit : 

On  December  31,  1874,  rent  due  November  1,  with  interest $37  95 

On  April  1,  1875,  one  quarter,  to  February  1,  $112.50,  with  in- 
terest, $L31 113  81 

On  July  28,  1875,  one  quarter,  to  May  1,  1875 %. 112  50 

On  October  1,  1875,  one  quarter,  to  August  1,  1875 106  25 

On  March  22,  1876,  one  quarter,  to  November  1,  1875,  with  in- 
terest   108  11 

On  June  9,  1876,  two  quarters,  to  May  1,  1876,  with  interest 2L5  15 

On  May  17,  1877,  on  account 200  00 

And  on  June  30,  1877,  balance  in  full  to  May  1,  1677 212  83 

Making  in  all  to  Edward  Mathews  the  sum  of $1,106  60 

Besides  which  there  is  now  due  from  the  said  Emery  to  the  said 
Charter  Oak  Life  Insurance  Company  for  said  rent  from  Mav  1, 
1877,  to  February  1,  1879,  at  $325  per  year,  payable  quarterly — 

seven  quarters 568  75 

On  which  there  is  also  due  for  interest  thereon  accrued  up  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1880 66  65 

Making,  together  with  the  rent  due 635  40 

And  with  that  paid 1,742  00 


« 
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Au<l  the  said  Dewey  also  says  that  he  understood  and  helieves  the  business  of  the 
said  Emery  during  this  time,  and  for  some  time  previous  thereto,  was  designing  and 
building  a  testing-machine  for  the  United  States  Government. 

WM.  J.  DEWEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  January,  1880. 

[SEAL.]  HERBERT  S.  OGDEN, 

Notary  Public^  Kiitg^$  County,     {Certificate  filed  in  Xetc  York  County.) 


I  

E.—Bitl  for  kyCraulic pvmy. 
In  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  A.  H.  Emery  against  the  United  States  Government. 

City,  County,  and  State  op  New  York,  w; 

C.  E.  Bigelow,  manager  for  the  Knowles  Steam-pump  Company,  bein^  duly  sworn, 
says  that  during  the  years  1875  and  1876  there  was  built  by  contract  with  and  for  A. 
II.  Emery,  of  New  York  City,  a  double  double-acting  hydraulic  pump  to  go  with  the 
tosting-machine  the  said  Emery  was  then  building  for  the  United  States  Government, 
and  that  said  pump  was  built  by  the  said  Knowles  Steam-pump  Company  at  their 
works  at  Warren,  Mass.,  and  delivered  on  board  the  cars  at  tnat  place,  for  the  sum  of 
$C«{7.38  (six  hundr^  and  thirty-seven  and  thirty-eight  hundredths  dollars),  which  sum 
was  paid  by  the  said  Emery  to  the  said  pump  company  on  September  19,  1876. 

C.  E.  BIGELOW. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  January,  1880. 

[SEAL.]  DAVID  J.  H.  WILLCOX, 

Xotary  Public  for  pichinond  County,    (Certificate  in  New  York  County,) 


F. — Hill  of  Colonel  Lxidley,  I 

In  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  A.  H.  Emery  against  the  United  States  Government, 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  following  accounts  were  paid  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Emery  on  the 
dates  mentioned,  for  labor  and  material,  on  account  of  the  construction  of  the  testing- 
machine  erected  at  this  arsenal : 

October  2,  1876.  A.  T.  Brewer,  labor $15  12 

October  2,  1876.  J.  G.  Campbell,  labor 101  06 

October  2,  1876.  J.  W.  Harvey,  labor 101  75 

$217  93 

April  7,  1877.  W.  A.  Martin,  screws 3  30 

April  7,  1877.  Stetson  &  Pope,  hard  pine  lumber 199  28 

202  58 

July  3,  1877.  J.  L,  Sands,  brick 42  00 

July  3,  lc77.  J.  G.  &  N.  G.  Gooch,  cement 33  30 

75  30 

Total 495  81 

T.  T.  S.  LA  IDLE  Y, 
Colonel  of  Ordnance^  Commanding, 
Watertowx  Arsenal,  February  13,  1880. 


G. — Hill  of  Charles  E,  Emery, 

In  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  A.  H.  Emery  against  the  United  States  GJovemment. 

City,  County,  and  State  of  New  York,  m; 

Charles  E.  Emery,  an  engineer,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  being  duly  sworn,  savs  that 
in  June,  1875,  he  sold  unto  A.  H.  Emery,  of  said  city,  an  invention  which  tne  United 
States  board  for  testing  iron  and  steel  desired  him  to  introduce  in  the  testing-machine 
he  was  then  building  for  the  United  States  Government,  which  invention  was  for  the 
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purpose  of  neutralizing  the  packing  friction  in  hydraulic  presses  and  gauges,  and  was 
to  be  used  in  that  part  of  the  inacuine  known  as  the  diagram  apparatus,  aud  that  for 
the  right  to  use  the  said  invention  in  the  said  machine,  and  in  another  machine  which 
he  might  design  and  build  to  take  the  place  thereof,  he  was  to  pay  deponent  the  snm 
of  |2,00U  (two  thousand  dollara),  which  sum  he  did  pay  to  him  on  February  21,  1876. 

CHAS.  E.  EMERY. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th  dav  of  January,  A.  D.  1880. 
[SEAL.]  LfeONARD  A.  GIEGERICH, 

Xotarif  PubUcy  Xew  York  Countjf. 


H. — Salary  of  S,  Cockshaw. 

In  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  A.  H.  Emery  against  the  Qoveniment  of  the  United 

States. 

City  and  County  of  New  York,  m: 

Sidney  Cockshaw,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  a  mechanical  draftsman,  of  New 
York  City,  and  was  employed  by  A.  H.  Emery,  of  said  city,  as  a  draftsman,  from  April 
21,  lt!ff5,  until  June  2, 18T7,  61 H  days,  of  which  575.5  days  were  spent  upon  drawings 
of  the  testing-machine  which  he  was  then  building  for  the  United  States  Oovemment, 
and  upon  the  scales,  gauges,  apparatus,  and  tools  connected  therewith,  or  to  be  used 
in  the  construction  and  testing  tuereof,  for  which  services  I  waspaid  the  snm  of  three 
dollars  per  day,  making  for  tne  said  575^  da^'s  the  sum  of  $1,726.50  (seventeen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  and  one-half  dollars),  which  sum  was  paid  to  me  as  follows,  to  wit: 

During  May  aud  June,  1875 |60  00 

During  July,  August,  and  September,  1875 155  00 

During  October,  November,  and  December,  1875 275  00 

During  January,  February,  and  March,  1876 * 175  00 

During  April,  May,  and  June,  1876 194  00 

During  July.  August,  and  September,  1876 180  00 

During  October,  November,  aud  December,  1876 205  00 

During  January,  February,  and  March,  1877 155  50 

During  April,  May,  and  June,  1877 130  00 

During  July,  on  and  before  the  16th,  1877 197  00 

Making  in  all  the  sum  of 1,726  50 

as  above  mentioned. 

SIDNEY  COCKSHAW. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  23d  day  of  January,  1880. 

[SEAL.]  WM.  PEET,  Jr., 

Xotary  PubliCf  Kings  County,    (Certificate  in  Xew  York  County.) 


I. — Salary  of  M,  Randolph, 

In  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  A.  H.  Emery  against  the  United  States  Government. 

City,  County,  and  State  of  New  York,  bs: 

M.  Randolph,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  was  em- 
ployed by  A.  H.  Emery,  of  said  city,  as  a  draftsman,  from  July  19,  1873,  to  August 
7,  1875,  at  work  on  his  testing-machines,  scales  aud  gauges  therefor,  and  that  subse- 
quent to  October  1,  1874,  he  was  thus  employed  on  tne  testing-maohine  built  by  the 
said  Emery  for  the  United  States  Government,  together  with  its  scale  aud  gauges,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-live  days  at  |4  per  day,  for  which  services  he  was  paid  by  the 
said  Emery  as  follows,  to  wit : 

During  October,  November,  and  December,  of  1874,  the  sum  of $300  00 

During  January-,  February,  aud  March,  1875 247  00 

During  April,  May,  and  June,  1875 257  00 

During  July  and  August  7,  1875 96  00 

Making  in  all  the  sum  of  (nine  hundred  doUars) 900  00 

M.  RANDOLPH. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  2Ct^  day  of  January,  1880. 

[seal.]  L.  RINDSKOPF, 

Xotary  Public,  Xew  York, 
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J. — Salary  of  Eugene  J,  Jerzmanoicski. 

In  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  A.  H.  Emery  against  the  Government  of  the  United 

States. 
To  whom  it  may  concern  : 

I  hereby  certify  that  I,  Eugene  J.  Jerzmanowski,  am  an  engineer  and  draftsman, 
and  Ti-as  in  the  employ  of  A.  H.  Emery,  of  New  York  City,  as  a  draftsman  most  of 
the  time  from  August  4,  1873 ,  to  March  30, 1875,  on  drawings  of  his  testing-machine, 
scales,  and  ranges;  and  that  subsequent  to  October  1, 1874,  and  between  this  time  and 
March  30,  1875,  I  was  employed  on  drawings  of  the  testing-machine  he  built  for  the 
government,  or  on  its  scale  and  gauges,  for  the  period  of  eighty-three  days,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $4  i>er  day,  for  which  I  received  payment  as  follows,  to  wit : 

On  December  31,  1874 |220  00 

On  Febniaiy  13,  1875 72  00 

On  April  21,  1875 40  00 

Making  in  all  the  sum  of  (three  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars) 332  00 

Given  under  ray  hand  this  22d  day  of  January,  1880. 

EUGENE  J.  JERZMANOWSKI. 

State  of  New  York, 

City  and  County  of  Xeic  Tork^  88 : 

On  this  22d  day  of  January,  1880,  personally  appeared  before  mo  Eugene  .7.  Jerz- 
manowski,  known  to  me  to  be  the  individual  described  in  and  who  executed  the  fore- 
going instrument,  and  acknowledged  that  he  executed  the  same  and  that  its  contents 
were  true. 

[SEAL.]  HAROLD  SMITH, 

Xoiary  PubliCf  New  York  County, 


K. — Salary  of  A,  H,  Etnery, 
In  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  A.  H.  Emery  against  the  United  States  Government. 

City,  County,  and  State  of  New  York,  m  ; 

A.  H.  Emery,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  civil  engineer  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  that  from  December,  1873,  until  February  10,  1879,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  designing,  constructing,  testing,  and  other  work  connected  with  the  test- 
ing-machine which  he  designed,  built,  and  erected  at  Watertown  Arsenal,  Massachu- 
setts, and  that  he  would  not  devote  his  time  to  any  enterprise  for  the  sum  of  $5,000 
per  year,  as  he  could  not  do  so  without  neglecting  valuable  enterprises  by  which  he 
would  suffer  large  loss  from  the  non-development  thereof;  but  as  a  contractor  to  fur- 
nish said  machine,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  some  one  to  design  and  superintend  the 
construction  and  testing  thereof,  and  that  he  had  been  unable  to  employ  any  other 
suitable  partv  to  do  this  work,  and  had,  therefore,  attended  to  it  himself,  as  above 
stated,  and  that  he  does  not  know  or  believe  any  suitable  party  could  have  been  em- 
ployed to  do  this  work  for  the  said  |5,000  per  year,  and  this  sum  should  be  allowed  to 
nlm  as  a  salary  to  partially  compensate  him  for  his  time  while  so  engaged.    And  de- 


in  any  other  exhibit  than  this,  and  that  the  remainder  of  this  said  $5,000  per  year  from 
October  1,  1874,  to  February  10,  1879,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $21,805.55  (twenty-one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  five  and  -fifo  dollars),  and  should,  in  making  up  the  in- 
terest account,  be  considered  as  due,  and  paid  quarterly  during  this  time,  and  that 
^hile  this  sum  is  not  sufficient  to  compensate  him  for  his  time,  as  shown  above,  it  was 
really  insufficient  to  cover  his  necessary  expenses  incurred  during  this  period  in  con- 
nection with  the  inventions  used  in  said  machine,  and  for  the  necessary  expenses  of 
himself  and  family  while  he  was  so  engaged,  so  that  in  allowing  this  sum  as  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  this  machine,  he  still  loses  his  time  from  the  development* of  his  other  en- 
terprises, and  Is  thereby  a  large  loser,  as  shown  above. 

A.  H.  EMERY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  March,  1880. 

[seal.]  *  HAROLD  SMITH, 

Xotary  PubliCf  New  York  County. 
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L. — Bill  of  sundries. 
In  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  A.  H.  Emery  against  the  United  State8  Government. 

City,  Couxt\',  and  State  of  Nbw  York,  m  ; 

A.  H.  Emery,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  designed  and  constructed 
for  the  United  States  Government  a  testing-machine  which  was  erected  at  Watertown 
Arsenal,  Massachusetts,  and  that  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work  he  incurred  varioas 
sundry  expenses  connected  therewith,  such  as  traveling  expenses,  freight*,  timber  for 
use  in  connection  therewith,  testiug,  &c.,  hydraulic  piping,  steam  and  oil  piping,  and 
tittiugs,  packing  lathes,  lining  cylinder  of  straining  press,  office  expenses,  gaugea,  cop- 
per piping,  &c.,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  $3,441.83  (three  tuonsaud 
four  hundred  and  forty-one  and  ■)*'o^,  dollars),  and  that  all  these  expenses  are  given  and 
shown  in  detail  in  the  statement  inclosed  herewith,  and  were  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned herein,  and  were  paid  at  the  dates  respectively  mentioned.  Deponent  farther 
states  that  for  some  of  tnese  exi)enditure8,  such  as  traveling  expenses,  and  some  of 
the  smaller  items,  he  never  had  any  bills,  but  did  have  for  most  of  these  expenditures, 
and  that  they  are  presented  herewith  in  a  package  marked,  "Bills  in  claim  of  A.  H. 
Emerj'  against  the  U.  S.  (Government  in  Exhibit  L. — Bill  of  sundries,"  each  of  said  bills 
themselves  bearing  the  indorsement,  **  Original — No.  [  ]  in  Exhibit  L,  Claim  of  A. 
H.  Emery,"  the  brackets  containing  the  numbers  given  to  these  bills  in  the  statement ; 
and  that  none  of  these  expenses  are  shown  or  included  in  any  other  exhibit.  O.  C. 
Woolson,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  was  employed  by  the  above- 
mentioned  A.  H.  Emery  as  a  draftsman  and  superintendent  during  several  years  of  the 
time  in  which  the  said  Emery  waw  designing,  constructing,  and  testing  the  above- 
mentioned  testing-machine ;  and  the  said  Emery  and  the  said  Woolson,  each  separ- 
ately and  for  themselves,  depose  and  say  that  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  said 
Emery  show  all  the  expenditures  mentioned  in  the  inclosed  statement,  amounting  to 
the  said  sum  of  $3,441. H3.  And  said  deponents  further  state,  that  the  said  statement 
is,  for  the  purpo^  of  identification,  marked  on  the  back,  **  Claim  of  A.  H.  Emery 
against  the  U.  8.  Government  in  Exhibit  L. — Bill  of  sundries  in  cost  of  the  government 
testing-machine,"  and  is  indorsed  at  the  bottom  on  the  inside,  "Correct  statement  of 
sundry  expenses  incnrred  bv  A.  H.  Emery  in  connection  with  designing,  constructing, 
and  testing  the  testing-machine  built  by  him  for  the  United  States  Government,"  and 
that  said  indorsement  is  signed  by  the  said  Emery  and  the  said  Woolson.  And  the  said 
Emery  and  the  said  Woolson,  each  of  them,  depose  and  say,  that  all  the  expenditures 
mentioned  in  the  said  statement  were  believed  to  be  necessary  to  the  proper  design, 
construction,  and  testing  of  said  machine,  and  in  connection  therewith,  and  that  they 
were^  as  shown  by  said  statement,  of  the  following  amounts,  for  the  time  herein  shown, 
to  wit: 

During  1873  and  1874  to  January  1,  1875 $157  72 

From  Januarv  1,  1875,  to  April,  1875 1*29  18 

From  April  1,  1875,  to  July  1,1875 171  12 

From  July  1,  1875,  to  October  1,  1875 373  98 

From  October  1,  1875.  to  December  31,  1875 386  12 

From  January  1,  1876,  to  April  1,1876 241  35 

From  April  1,  1876,  to  July  1,  1876 260  10 

From  July  1,  1876,  to  October  1, 1876 332  76 

From  October  1, 1876,  to  January  1,  1877 186  49 

From  January  1,  1877,  to  April  1,  1877 315  60 

From  April  1,  1877,  to  July  1,  1877 350  26 

From  July  1, 1877,  to  October  1, 1877 115  29 

From  October  1,  1877,  to  December  31,  1877 30  22 

From  Januarv  1, 1878,  to  April  1, 1878 89  51 

FromApril  1,  1878,  to  January  1,  1879 240  14 

From  January  1,  1879,  to  February  15,  1879 61  99 

Making  in  Jill  the  sum  of 3,441  83 

(Three  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-one  dollars  and  c ighty -three  cents,  exclu- 
©ive  of  interest.) 

A.  H.  EMERY. 
O.  C.  WOOLSON. 

Dulv  and  severally  sworn  to  by  the  subscribers,  before  me,  March  22,  1880. 
SEAL.]  HAROLD  SMITH, 

Xotary  PnhUCf  Xew  York  Coutttjf, 


s 
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M. — Salary  of  J,  E,  Howardj  assistant  engineer. 
In  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  A.  II.  Emery  against  the  United  States  Govonunont. 

City  of  Boston,  County  of  Suffolk  and  State  of  MA8SAcnusETT8,  ss : 

J.  E.  Howard,  being  duly  swoni,  says  that  he  is  a  civil  engineer,  and  that  ho  was 
emjdoyed  by  A.  H.  Emery,  of  New  York  City,  from  Au^nst  lb,  1875,  to  Febrnary  1(>, 
1^79.  as  an  assistant  engineer,  while  constructing,  testing,  and  erecting  the  testing- 
machine  built  by  said  Emery  for  the  United  States  Government,  and  that  two  years 
eleven  and  one-sixth  months  of  this  time  he  was  employed  at  Chicopee,  Mass.,  partly 
in  the  otflce  and  partly  in  the  shop,  making  drawings  and  computations  and  doing 
other  office  work,  also  in  superintending,  aiding,  and  assisting  in  constructing,  ex- 
perimenting, testing,  and  other  work  in  the  shop,  all  of  which  said  work,  occupying 
said  two  yeai*8  eleven  and  one-sixth  months,  was  believed  to  be  necessary  and  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  construction  of  the  said  testing-machine ;  and  deponent  further  says 
that  for  said  services  he  has  been  paid  the  ftdlowing  sums,  and  at  the  times  herein 
given,  to  wit : 

During  September,  October,  November,  and  December,  1875,  at  various  dates.  .^1<)5  00 

During  Januarv  and  February,  187G 90  00 

During  April  aiid  Mav,  1H70 100  00 

During  July  and  August,  1876 112  00 

During  September  and  October,  1876 120  00 

During  November  and  December,  1876 115  00 

During  January  and  February,  1877 175  00 

During  March  and  April,  1877 160  00 

During  May  and  June,  1877 85  00 

During  Jnfy  and  Angust,  1877 195  00 

During  September  and  October,  1877 95  00 

During  November  and  December,  1877 177  00 

During  January  and  Februarv,  1878 195  00 

During  March  and  April,  1878 120  00 

During  June,  July,  and  August,  1878 271  00 

During  September  and  October,  1878 92  00 

MaWug  in  all  the  sum  of 2,267  00 

Which  is  $900  per  year  for  two  years,  and  $467,  or  at  the  rate  of  $500  per  year,  for 
the  eleven  and  one-sixth  months  for  which  there  is  also  due  and  to  be  paid  to  him 
the  additional  sum  of  $372.22,  making  the  salary  for  this  time  also  $900  per  year,  which 
said  sum  of  $372.22  will  be  due  and  payable  when  said  Emery  shall  have  been  reim- 
bursed by  the  government  for  the  cost  of  the  said  testing-machine,  making  the  total 
paj'ments  made  and  to  be  ma<le  together  of  the  sum  of  $2,639.22. 

JAMES  E.  HOWARD. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  11th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1880. 
[SEAL.]  GEORGE  M.  AMERIGE, 

Xotary  Public. 


N. — Bills  Soutth  Boston  Iron  Company, 
In  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  A.  H.  Emery  against  the  Uniteil  States  Government. 

City,  County,  and  State  of  New  York,  ss  : 

William  P.  Hunt,  l»eing  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  treasurer  of  the 
South  Boston  Iron  Company,  a  company  duly  organized  by  law  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  that  during  the  years  1875  to  1879,  inclusive,  the  said  South  Boston  Iron 
Company  was  employed  by  A.  II.  Emery,  of  New  York  City,  to  construct  some  parts 
of  the  testing-macnine  which  he  built  for  the  United  States  Government,  and  to  furnish 
labor  and  materials  therefor.  And  that  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work  the  said  com- 
pany did  furnish  vari(ms  amounts  of  labor,  materials,  castings,  &c.,  all  of  which  were 
charged  for  at  the  rates  and  prices  agreed  upon,  which  rates  and  prices  were  just  and 
equitable  and  believed  to  be  necessary  to  the  proper  construction  of  said  machine. 
Said  deponent  further  says  that  bills  of  this  wotk  were  presented  the  said  Emery  from 
time  to  time,  and  audited  by  him  as  correct,  and  were  all  settled  by  him  on  Octolier  4, 
1^7,  and  March  18,  1879.     Said  deponent  further  states  that  the  amount  of  those  bils 
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TTore  ill  tlie  aggregate  of  the  amount  ot*§'*,500.l7  (eight  thousaud  five  hundred  and  iVj 
<lollar8),  which  amount  was  paid  as  follows,  to  wit: 

On  Octohor  4,  1877 |250  00 

On  Fehruarv  7,  1H7H 7,256  00 

Oj  July*21,  1679 994  17 

Making  in  all  the  sum  of 8,500  17 

Deponent  further  states  that  a  correct  copy  of  these  bills,  showing  their  items  in 
detail  with  their  settlements  and  payments  indorsed  thereon,  is  presented  herewith, 
and  that  this  said  copy  is  indorsed  at' the  bottom,  **  Correct  copy  4)f  bills  presented  to 
A.  H.  Emery  for  labor,  materials,  &c.,  furnished  on  and  for  the  testing-machine  built 
by  him  for  the  United  States  Government  and  paid  as  above  shown.  Alexander  Paul, 
bookkeeper,  South  Boston  Iron  Company,  William  P.  Hunt,  treasurer  South  Boston 
Iron  Co./'  and  on  the  back  thereof,  **  Claim  of  A.  H.  Emery  against  the  U.  8.  Govern- 
ment in  Exhibit  N. — Bills  South  Boston  Iron  Co." 

WM.  P.  HUNT. 

SubH<'rib«Ml  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  (»f  February,  A.  D.  1880. 

Witness  my  hand  and  othcial  seal. 

[j^EAL.]  MOSES  M.  ROBINSON, 

Sotarij  Publir^  Sew  York  Coauly, 


0,—BilU  Xashua  Iron  and  Steel  Company. 
In  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  A.  H.  Emery  against  the  United  States  Govcrnuient. 

CiTi'  OF  Boston,  County  of  Suffolk,  and  State  of  Massacuusetts,  m; 

M.  A.  Herrick,  beinaj  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  treasurer  of  the 
Nashua  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  a  company  duly  organized  by  law  in  Nashua,  New 
Hampshire,  and  that  during  the  years  1875  to  1879  the  said  Nashua  Iron  and  Steel 
Company  furnished  for  A.  H.  Emery,  of  New  York  City,  various  forcings  and  materials 
to  be  used  for  and  in  the  construction  of  the  testing-machine  he^  tne  said  Emery,  was 
building  for  the  United  States  Government,  and  that  for  the  said  forgings,  lalwr,  and 
material  so  furnished,  the  said  company  presented  bills  to  the  said  Emery  as  the  work 
was  done,  from  time  to  time,  all  of  which  were  audited  by  him  as  correct  \  and  said 
deponent  further  states  that  all  these  bills  were  at  the  rates  azi-eed  upon,  and  were 
just  and  reasonable,  and  that  all  the  said  material  was  believed  to  be  necessary  to  the 
proper  construction  of  the  said  testing-machine  and  it«  belongings.  The  said  depo- 
nent further  states  that  a  correct  copy  of  these  bills  has  been  presented  to  the  said 
Emery,  all  in  one  voucher,  dated  Nashua,  N.  H.,  February  13,  1880,  to  ^o  with  this 
deposition,  and  that  said  copy  shows  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  these  bills  to  be  of 
the  sum  of  ^,188.45  (five  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  and  -jVu  dollars),  on 
which  the  following  payments  have  been  matie,  and  at  the  times  therein  and  herein 
stated,  to  wit : 

On  January  29,  1876 '. $.335  90 

On  February  11,  1876 I,(i97  03 

On  Februarv  26,  1876 368  3d 

On  May  11,  1876 1,893  91 

On  July  26,  1876 949  16 

On  August  23,  1876 3  25 

On  February  6,  1887 12  60 

Making  In  all  the  sum  of 4,660  23 

Leaving  still  due  and  unpaid,  includiug  interest  to  January  1,  1880,  the 
sum  of 528  22 

Said  deponent  further  states  that  said  voucher  is  indorsed  at  the  bottom,  "  The 
above  is  a  correct  copy  of  bills  presented  to  A.  H.  Emery  for  material  furnished  for  the 
construction  of  the  testing-machine  built  by  him  for  the  United  States  Government. 
Horatio  Adams,  bookkeeper  of  Nashua  Iron  and  Steel  Co. ;  M.  A.  Herrick,  treasurer  of 
the  Nashua  Iron  and  Steel  Co."  And  on  the  back  thereof,  "  Claim  of  A.  H.  Emery 
against  the  U.  S.  Government,  in  Exhibit  O. — Bills  Nashua  Iron  and  Steel  Co." 

M.  A.  HERRICK. 
In  presence  of 

Godfrey  Mobse. 

com>ion>^'ealtu  (fv  massachusetts,  suffolk,  h8 : 

Boston,  F^ruary  14,  18jO. 

There  appeared  before  me  the  above-named  JM.  A.  Herrick,  and  made  solemn  oath 
that  the  statement  above  subscribed  by  him  is  true. 

[SEAL.]  GODFREY  MORSE,  Notary  Public. 
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P. — Bills  of  Ames  ManufaciuHng  Company. 

Ill  the  matter  of  tlio  claim  of  A.  H.  Emery  against  the  United  States  Government. 

To>\'N  OF  Chicopee, 

County  of  Hampden,  and  State  of  MassachusettSj  ss  : 

Luther  White,  bein;j  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says,  that  lie  is  the  treasurer  of  the 
Ames  Manufacturing  Company,  a  company  duly  organized  by  law  in  Chicopee,  Mass. ; 
and  Charles  L.  Pepper,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says,  that  he  is  the  bookkeeper 
of  the  said  Ames  Manufacturing  Company;  and  the  said  Whito  and  the  said  Pepper 
each  for  themselves,  say  that  during  the  years  1875  to  1879,  inclusively,  the  said  Ames 
ManufiK^turing  Company  was  employed  by  A.  H.  Emery,  of  New  York  City,  to  aid 
him  in  the  construction  of  the  testing-machine  which  he  built  for  the  United  States 
Government,  and  that  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work  the  following  bills  were  made 
by  the  said  Ames  Manufacturing  Company  and  presented  to  the  said  Emery  for  pay- 
ment, and  audited  by  him  as  being 'correct;  and  that  these  bills  were  made  and  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  agreed  upon  before  the  different  parts  of  the  work  were  sever- 
ally commenced  by  the  said  Ames  Manufacturing  Company,  and  that  all  of  the  said 
bills  are  for  labor  and  materials  furnished  as  stated  therein.  The  said  deponents 
farther  say  that  the  said  bills  referre  <  to  as  "following  bills"  are  45  in  number,  and 
are  each  indorsed  inside,  **  Correct  copy.  Luther  White,  Treas.,"  and  on  the  backs 
thereof,  "Claim  of  A  H.  Emery  against  the  U.  S.  Government,  in  Exhibit  P. — Bills 
Ames  Mf.  Co.,"  and  are  numbered  on  the  back  from  Nos.  1  to  45,  inclusively,  with  the 
month  and  year  for  which  they  were  made  also  written  thereon. 

The  said  deponents  further  say  that  the   following  are  the  numbers,  dates,  and 
amounts  of  said  bills,  to  wit: 

Number    1.  July  31.  1875 $973  96 

Number   2.  August  31,  1875 1,057  83 

Number    3.  September  :W,  1H75 2,074  70 

Number    4.  October  31,  1875 1,331  79 

Number   .5.  November  30,  1875 3,463  85 

Number   6.  December  31,  1875 2,393  30 

Number   7.  January  31,  1876 1,865  01 

Number   8.  March  1,  1876 1,227  48 

Number   9.  March  31,  1K76 1,510  19 

Number  10.  April  29,  1876 1,192  12 

Number  11.  June  1,  1876 1,416  33 

Numl>er  12.  July  1,  1876 1,554  74 

Number  13.  July  31,  1876 1,115  84 

Number  14.  August  31,  1876 1,063  88 

Number  15.  September  30,  1876 1,213  99 

Number  16.  October  31,  1876 1,315  81 

Number  17.  November  30,  1876 1,999  34 

Number  18.  December  30,  1876 : 909  77 

Number  19.  January  31,  1877 792  80 

Number20.  February  28,  1877 806  27 

Number  21.  March  31,  1«77 824  20 

Number22.  April  30,  1877 1,073  81 

Number2:<.  May  31.  1877 1,129  17 

Number24.  June  30,  1877 943  46 

Number  25.  July  31,  1877 675  65 

Number  26.  August  31,  1877 504  09 

Number27.  September29,  1877 379  29 

Numl>er2a  October  31,  1877 309  78 

Number  2i).  Noveml>er30,  1877 3:i5  01 

Numl»er30.  December,  1877 320  34 

Number  .31.  January  31,  1878 479  14 

Number  32.  February  28,  1878 323  79 

Number  33.  March  31,  1878 227  74 

Number  34.  April  30,  1878 174  20 

Number  35.  June  1,  1878 137  44 

Number  36.  June  29,  1878 179  78 

Number  37.  July  31,  1878 166  18 

Number  38.  August,  1878 196  ^ 

Number  39.  September  30,  1878 88  75 

Number  40.  October  31,  1878 21  21 

Number  41.  November  30,  1878 15  00 

Number  42.  December  31,  1878 17  61 

Number  43.  January  31,  1879 15  00 
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Niiml>er44.  Fplinmry,  1879 8lf»  <W 

Number  4r».  April  3<l,  11^79 45  92 

Making  in  all  the  snm  of 37, 877  19 

(Thirty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven  and  V(m»  dollars.) 
The  said  dei>onents  further  say  that  all  the  labor  and  materials  charged  in  these  bills 
were  charged  at  the  rates  agreed  npon,  and  that  such  prices  were  just  and  reasonable, 
and  that  all  the  labor  and  materials  therein  charge<l  were  believed  to  be  necessary  to 
the  proper  construction  and  testing  of  said  testing-machine. 

The  said  deiwnents  further  t^stity  that  the  said  Emery  has  made  the  following  pay- 
ments on  the  above-mentioned  bills  to  the  said  Ames  Manitracturtng  Company,  and 
at  the  dates  here  given,  to  wit : 

On  September  16,  1875 $2,930  00 

On  Deceml)er7,  1875 1,176  49 

On  Jauuarv24,  1876 3,  TOO  00 

OnFebruarv  15,  1876 r>,5(H)  00 

On  July  25,*  1876 1,5<K)  00 

On  Januarv20,  1877 1,6:V>  00 

On  March  31,  1H77 6,738  47 

On  June  20, 1877 1>,769  05 

Making  in  all  these  payments  the  sum  of 32,744  01 

(Thirty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty -four  and  i/,n  dollars),  bcsices  which 
there  is  still  due  on  the  said  bills  the  following  sums,  to  wit  : 

On  August  1,  1878 : $4,718  06 

On  September  1,  1878,  the  bills  of  August  and  September,  1878 185  38 

On  May  1,  1879,  the  bills  of  October,  November,  and  Deceml>er,  18^0,  and 

Jannary,  February,  and  April  of  1879 129  74 

On  which  interest  has  accnied  up  to  January*  1,  18»0,  at  7  per  cent.,  as  fol- 
lows: 1467.87,  $26,  63,  and  $6.04;  in  all 500  54 

Leaving  the  amount  due  January  1,  1880 5, 5'^3  72 

Which  amount  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars  and  seventy- 
two  cents  is  still  due  with  interest  from  January  1,  188(»,  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent. 

LUTHER  WHITE. 
CHA8.  L.  PEPPER. 

Severally  subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  11th  dav  of  February,  A.  D.  1880. 
[sKAi«]  LORAML'S  E.  HITCHCOCK, 

Xoiary  Public, 


[Ii:dor8"'ments.] 

ExEci  TivE  Mansion, 

^farch  26,  1880. 

Calls  attention  to  letter  of  president  of  Board  for  Testing  Steel  and 
Iron,  recommending  an  appropriation  to  reimbursi3  Mr.  Emery  for  loss, 
allowance,  and  use  of  p-itent,  &c.,  and  incloses  additional  papers  upon 
the  subject. 
Kespectfully  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
By  direction  of  the  President. 

W.  K.  ROGERS, 

Private  Secretary. 

[Firs',  inloisemeut.] 

Ordnance  Office,  War  Department, 

Washingtony  March  26, 1880. 

Respectfully  referred  to  Col.  T.  T.  S.  Laidley,  president  of  the  late 
Board  on  Steel  and  Iron,  for  remark. 

1st.  Mr.  Emery  now  claiming  compensation  from  the  United  States 
not  only  for  the  actual  cost  to  him  of  the  machine  over  and  above  the 
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eontract  price,  but  for  the  use  of  bis  patents,  and  for  consequential  dam- 
ages caused  by  tbe  free  use  of  tbe  macbiue  to  all  persons,  as  given  by 
Congress,  &c. 

2d.  Is  the  amount  of  $200,000,  if  noic  paid  by  Congress,  excessive  or 
more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  Mr.  Emery  for  losses  and  allowance 
on  the  contract,  and  for  his  time  and  labor  and  use  of  patents  and  dam- 
age from  the  free  use  of  machine,  &c.,  for  all  or  any  of  those  t 

3d.  Colonel  Laidley  will  submit  any  papers  bearing  on  this  case. 

By  order  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

S.  C.  LYFORD, 
^faior  of  Ordnance. 

[Second  iiidoraonu-iit.] 

Watertoaa'N  Arsenal,  March  30, 1S80. 

Respectfully  returned  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

The  inclosed  papers,  which  have  been  carefully  examined  by  the 
undersigned,  show  that  the  testing-machine  invented  and  constructed 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Emery  for  the  government  has  cost  him  much  more  than 
had  been  supposed  in  February,  1879,  when,  without  going  into  an  ex- 
amination of  books  aud  papers,  the  cost  was  set  down  at  $100,000.  The. 
undersigned  thought,  from  a  report  made  by  the  contraetor  in  1877,  that 
the  cost,  when  figured  up,  would  be  i)robably  less. 

The  act  of  Congress,  approved  «Tune  20,  1878,  which  directs  that  this 
maehine  shall  be  applied  to  the  testing  of  materials  for  all  persons  who 
may  desire  to  use  it  upon  the  payment  of  the  actual  cost  of  making  the 
tests,  which  action  virtually  destroys  the  business  of  the  inventor  of 
building  testing-machines,  in  that  no  one  will  purchase  a  machiue  when 
he  can  have  the  work  of  testing  done  by  the  government  at  less  cost 
than  he  could  do  it  himself  if  a  machine  were  furnished  to  him  free  of 
cliarge,  gives  the  inventor  a  strong  claim  for  greatly-increased  damages, 
and  causes  the  undersigned  to  modify  and  increase  the  sum  which,  in 
his  opinion,  the  government  could  well  aftbrd  to  pay  for  this  machine 
and  the  losses  its  action  has  inflicted. 

When  the  contractor  undertook  to  build  this  machine  he  confidently 
expected  that  it  would  be  completed  within  six  months,  whereas  nearly 
five  years  were  consumed  in  its  perfection.  This  is  nearly  one-third  of 
the  entire  life  of  his  valuable  patents,  and  involves  a  loss  to  him,  with- 
out any  fault  of  his,  which,  though  doubtless  great,  it  would  be  difficult 
accurately  to  estimate. 

It  rarely  happens  in  the  development  of  any  new  invention  that  the 
first  construction  does  more  than  show  what  may  be  accomplished  in 
succeeding  efforts.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  so  thoroughly 
were  all  the  details  digested,  and  such  frequent  changes  made  in  drawings 
before  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  workmen,  that  this  first  machiue 
forms  a  marked  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  is  more  perfect  in  all 
its  parts  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected  under  the  terms  of 
the  contract.  This  result,  however,  has  not  been  accomplished  without 
long  and  laborious  study,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  expense  to  the 
contractor.  Since  the  government  is  thereby  the  gainer,  it  can  well 
afford  to  offer  a  substantial  compensation  therefor.  Had  the  contractor 
failed  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  complete  the  machine  in  accordance 
with  his  high  standard  of  excellence,  the  undersigned,  though  conversant 
with  the  testing-machines  used  by  the  principal  nations,  knows  of  none 
which  could  have  been  procured  combining  all  of  the  desired  qualities 
to  the  extent  of  that  the  United  States  now  possesses.  No  one  who  has 
witnessed  the  fiicility  of  its  operation,  and  understood  the  principles 
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upon  which  it  is  based,  has  failed  to  appreciate  and  be  impressed  with 
the  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  its  determinations.  This  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance,  since  it  is  to  form  the  standard  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  measuring  such  strains  as  are  ordinarily  determined  by  testing- 
machines. 

Its  reputation  is  not  confined  to  this  continent,  but  wherever  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  capabilities  has  extended  it  reflects  credit  upon  the  American 
name.  Under  these  circumstances  the  government  can  well  afford  to  b© 
liberal  with  the  contractor,  and  make  a  fair  compensation  to  him  for 
his  great  creative  power  and  unremitting  labor  during  the  five  best 
years  of  his  life.  The  amount  of  $200,000,  if  now  paid  by  Congress, 
would  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  undersigned,  be  excessive,  or  more 
than  sufiicient  to  pay  the  contractor  a  fair  equivalent  for  his  unusual 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  government,  the  work  performed  by  him, 
and  the  losses  sustained  during  the  time  that  he  has  given  up  his  undi- 
vided energies  to  this  undertaking. 

T.  T.  S.  LAIDLEY, 
Colonel  of  Ordnance^  Commanding, 

[Third  iudorsenieiit.] 

Ordnance  Office,  War  Department, 

Washington^  April  13,  1880. 

Respectfully  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  inviting  special  atten- 
tion to  the  indorsement  of  Colonel  Laidley,  president  of  the  late  Board 
on  Steel  and  Iron,  and  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  members.  The 
other  members  of  the  board,  being  absent  or  sick,  have  not  been  con- 
sulted. 

As  stated  in  my  indorsement  of  February  18,  1879,  herewith,  I  know 
nothing  of  the  merits  but  what  is  made  to  appear  by  these  papers.  The 
inventor  has  produced  a  testing-machine  believed  to  be  the  most  relia- 
ble and  perfect  in  the  world,  and  reflecting  the  greatest  credit  on  the 
inventive  genius  and  mechanical  skill  of  one  of  our  citizens.  No  one 
can  question  the  fact  that  in  the  laudable  desire  to  do  his  whole  duty  to 
the  country,  and  give  it  the  master-piece  of  his  designing  and  construct- 
ive faculty,  he  has  seriously  involved  himself  pecuniarily,  and  has  not 
received  any  compensation  for  his  very  arduous  labors.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  this  machine  he  has  expended  large  si^ms  over  and  above  the 
nmount  paid  him  under  the  contract. 

It  is  a  case  that  appeals  strongly  to  our  sympathies,  and  to  our  sense 
of  justice  equitably  rendered.  In  this  view  I  respectfully  recommend 
this  matter  to  favorable  consideration. 

S.  V.  BEXfiT, 
Brig,  Gen.^  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

[Copy  of  sccoud  indorscmeut.] 

Watertown  Arsenal,  March  30j  1880. 

Respectfully  returned  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

The  inclosed  papers,  which  have  been  carefully  examined  by  the 
undersigned,  show  that  the  testing-machine  invented  and  constructed 
by  Mr.  A,  H.  Emery  for  the  government  has  cost  him  much  more  than 
had  been  supposed  in  February,  1879,  when,  without  going  into  an 
examination  of  books  and  papers,  the  cost  was  set  down  at  $100,000. 
The  undersigned  thought,  from  a  report  ma<ie  by  the  contractor  in  1877, 
that  the  cost  when  figured  up  would  be  probably  less. 
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The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  20,  1878,  which  directs  that  this 
machine  shall  be  applied  to  the  testing  of  materials  for  all  pei*sons  who 
may  desire  to  use  it,  upon  the  payment  of  the  actual  cost  of  making  the 
tests,  which  action  virtually  destroys  the  business  of  the  inventor  or 
building  testing-machines,  in  that  no  one  will  purchase  a  machine  when 
he  can  have  the  work  of  testing  done  by  the  government  at  less  cost 
than  he  could  do  it  himself  if  a  machine  were  furnished  to  him  free  of 
charge,  gives  the  inventor  a  strong  claim  for  greatly  increased  damages, 
and  causes  the  undersigned  to  modif^^  and  increase  the  sum  which,  in 
his  opinion,  the  government  could  well  afford  to  pay  for  this  machine, 
and  losses  its  action  has  inflicted.  When  the  contractor  undertook  to 
build  this  machine  he  confidently  expected  that  it  would  be  completed 
within  six  months,  whereas  nearly  five  years  were  consumed  in  its  per- 
fection. This  is  nearly  one- third  of  the  entire  life  of  his  valuable  patents, 
and  involves  a  loss  to  him  without  any  fault  of  his,  which,  though  doubt- 
less great,  it  would  be  difficult  accurately  to  estimate. 

It  rarely  happens  in  the  development  of  any  new  invention  that  the 
first  construction  does  more  than  show  what  may  be  accomplished  in 
succeeding  efforts.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  so  thoix)ughly 
were  all  the  details  digested,  and  such  frequent  changes  made  in  draw- 
ings before  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  workman,  that  this  first 
machine  forms  a  marked  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  is  more  per- 
fect in  all  its  parts  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected  under  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  This  result,  however,  has  not  been  accomplished 
without  long  and  laborious  study,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  ex- 
pense to  the  contractor.  Since  the  government  is  thereby  the  gainer,  it 
can  well  afford  to  offer  a  substantial  compensation  therefor.  Had  the 
contractor  failed  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  complete  the  machine 
in  accordance  with  his  high  standard  of  excellence,  the  undersigned, 
though  conversant  with  the  testing-machines  used  by  the  principal 
nations*  knows  of  none  which  could  have  been  procured  combining  all 
of  the  desired  qualities  to  the  extent  of  that  the  United  States  now  pos- 
sesses. No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  facility  of  its  operation,  and 
understood  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  has  failed  to  appreciate 
aid  be  impressed  with  the  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  its  determinations. 
This  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  since  it  is  to  form  the  standard 
throughout  the  country  for  measuring  such  strains  as  are  ordinarily 
determined  by  testing-machines.  Its  reputation  is  not  confined  to  this 
continent,  but  wherever  a  knowledge  of  its  capabilities  has  extended  it 
reflects  credit  upon  the  American  name. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  government  can  well  afford  to  be  lib- 
eral  with  the  contractor  and  make  a  fair  comi)ensation  to  him  for  his 
great  creative  power  and  unremitting  labor  during  the  five  best  years 
of  his  life. 

The  amount  of  $200,000,  if  now  paid  by  Congress,  would  not,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  undersigned,  be  excessive,  or  more  than  sufficient  to 
pay  the  contractor  a  fair  equivalent  for  his  unusual  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  government,  the  work  performed  by  him,  and  the  losses 
sustained  during  the  time  that  he  has  given  up  his  undivided  energies 
to  this  undertaking. 

T.  T.  S.  LAIDLEY, 
Colonel  of  Ordnance^  Commanding. 

We,  the  undersigned,  formerly  members  of  the  United  States  Board 
for  Testing  Iron  and  Steel,  had  supposed  that  the  testing-machine  had 
cost  the  sum  stated  by  the  contractor,  and  no  one  who  has  seen  the 
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machine  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  has  really  cost  a  larger  sum,  as 
ascertained  by  the  contractor  in  making  up  his  accounts.  We  fully 
agree  with  Colonel  Laidley  in  all  his  remarks  w  ith  regard  to  the  quaUty 
and  value  of  the  machine  and  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Emery  iu 
designing  and  constructing  it.  And  we  think  that  he  is  justly  entftled 
to  compensation  for  its  cost  as  shown  and  the  allowance  he  asks  as  a 
contractor,  and  that  he  should  be  paid  for  his  time  and  the  use  of  his 
patents  in  the  construction  of  said  machine.  We  also  think  that  Con- 
gress and  the  country  can  well  aflford  to  pay  him  the  sum  of  $200,000  to 
settle  Ms  claim,  and  should  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the  machine  or  other 
part  of  his  claim  be  for  any  cause  disallowed,  we  would  still  recom- 
mend that  a  sum  not  less  than  $200,000  be  paid  to  him  in  recognition  of 
his  genius,  fidelity,  and  services ;  and  if  not  paid  now  we  would  recom- 
mend a  larger  sum  hereafter  as  including  compensation  for  delay. 

WM.  SOOY  SMITH,  C.  E, 
A.  L.  HOLLEY. 
Q.  A.  GILLMORE, 
Lieut  Col.  IJng,y  Bvt  Maj.  Oen» 


[House  Rejiort  No.  15H4,  Forty-sixth  Congress,  secoud  session.] 

ALBERT  H.  EMERY. 

Mr.  Bowman,  from  the  Committee  on  Claims,  submitted  the  following 
report  [to  accompany  bill  H.  R.  6373] : 

The  Conimittee  on  ClavnSj  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (IT.  R.  5990) /or 
the  relief  of  A.  H,  Emery,  have  considered  the  same,  and  respectfully 
report  : 

By  an  act  approved  March  3, 1873,  Congress  appropriated  $25,000  for 
improved  machinery  for  testing  American  iron  and  steel  (17  Stat  at 
Large,  p.  547).  Under  this  appropriation  the  Ordnance  Department 
ordered  of  A.  II.  Emery,  civil  engineer,  of  New  York,  a  testing  machine 
to  be  designed  and  built  by  him,  and  erected  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal, 
Mass.,  as  will  more  fully  appear  from  the  memorial  of  the  claimant  ac- 
companying the  message  of  the  President  to  the  House  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1880.    (See  Ex.  Doc.  No.  74.) 

2.  The  papers  contained  in  said  Ex.  Doc.  No.  74  show  that  under  this 
order  the  claimant  diligently  and  continuously  proceeded  with  the  de- 
signing and  construction  of  the  said  machine.  During  the  progress  of 
this  work  Congress  passed  an  act,  approved  March  3, 1875  (18  Stat., 
p.  39D),  ai)pro|)riating  $50,000  for  "experiments  in  testing  iron  and  steel, 
in€ludl}ig  the  cost  of  any  machine  built  for  the  purpose^''^  and  the  above  ap- 
propriation of  $25J000  made  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1873,  was  made  avail- 
able as  a  "  further  sum  "  for  the  puri)ose  of  building  such  machine.  (See 
section  4.)  This  section  also  provided  that  the  President  should  ap- 
point a  board  consisting  of  one  engineer  and  one  ordnance  officer  of  the 
army,  one  line  officer  and  one  engineer  of  the  navy,  and  three  civilian 
experts,  for  the  purpose  of  making  tests  of  the  strength  and  value  of 
all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  and  other  metals,  and  for  the  building 
of  a  suitable  machine  for  establishing  such  tests.  The  President  ap- 
pointed on  this  board  General  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  Engineers,  United  States 
Army ;  Col.  T.  T.  S.  Laidley,  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau ;  Commander  L.  A. 
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Beardslee,  United  States  Navy;  David  Smitb,  Chief  Engineer,  United 
States  Navy ;  General  William  Sooy  Smith,  civilian,  civil  engineer ;  A. 
L.  Holley,  civilian,  civil  engineer;  R.  H.  Thurston,  civilian,  civil  engineer. 

3.  Under  this  act,  which  placed  the  board  above  named  in  the  posi- 
tion formerly  held  by  the  Ordnance  Office  as  regards  this  machine,  the 
said  board  made  a  new  contract  with  the  claimant  after  he  had  been  at 
work  upwards  of  a  year  and  a  half  under  his  original  contract.  By  the 
said  new  contract  the  board  required  certain  additional  apparatus,  which 
increased  the  weight  of  the  machine  about  ten  per  cent.,  and  for  this 
additional  apparatus  added  $6,500  to  the  original  contract  price,  thus 
changing  the  price  to  be  paid  from  $25,000  to  $31,500. 

4.  Under  this  contract  thew^rk  was  continued  unremittingly  until  the 
8th  of  February,  1879,  when  the  machine  was  completed  and  accepted. 

5.  From  statements  of  the  claimant,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
it  appears  that  his  inventions  embodied  in  this  machine  were  for  the 
most  part  matured  prior  to  the  date  when  the  machine  was  ordered,  to 
wit,  the  24th  of  December,  1873.  The  papers  show  that  at  that  time  no 
design  of  the  machine  had  been  made,  and  that  the  claimant  pursued 
with  untiring  industry  and  skill  the  designing,  constructing,  testing,  and 
perfecting  of  this  machine,  which  proved  to  he  an  unexpectedly  difficult 
and  expensive  task.  Colonel  Laidley,  president  of  the  board  above  al- 
luded to,  says  in  regard  to  this,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  dated  February  10, 1879,  two  days  after  the  machine 
had  been  accepted  by  the  board,  as  follows  : 

111  the  plans  desigued  by  Mr.  Emery  he  adopted  new  principles,  in  the  working  out 
of  which  he  met,  as  is  always  the  case  under  such  circumstances,  with  great  and  un- 
looked-for difficulty.  lu  overcoming  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Emery  has  spent  more 
money  than  he  has  received  for  the  entire  machine,  to  say  nothing  of  his  other  ex- 
penses, time,  labor,  &c.  He  has  throughout,  in  the  performance  of  his  part  of  the 
contract,  shown  a  greater  desire  to  make  the  machine  perfect  in  all  its  details  than  to 
complete  the  work  and  obtain  his  money.  The  result  of  this  unusual  devotion  is, 
that  the  United  States  hsis  at  this  time  a  more  perfect  machine  than  was  called  for  by 
the  terms  of  the  contract. 

And  in  the  same  report  to  the  President,  in  speaking  of  the  character 
of  the  machine,  he  uses  the  following  language : 

This  machine  combines  the  qualities  of  power  and  delicacy  to  an  extent  hitherto  un- 
known, and  is  equally  adapte<l  to  the  testing  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  an  iron  bar 
30  feet  in  length  and  5  inches  in  diameter  and  of  a  piece  of  wire  of  the  finest  size 
drawn,  1  inch  long,  and  is  ca]>able  of  giving  the  exact  strain  of  rupture  of  each.  This 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  machine  now  in  existence ;  in  fact  its  capabil- 
ities and  the  ease  with  which  the  greatest  strains  are  applied  are  such  as  to  pass  even 
the  bounds  of  belief  of  those  who  iiave  not  witnessed  its  oi)eratioii. 

6.  At  the  time  of  the  acceptance  of  the  machine,  and  prior  to  this  re- 
port of  the  president  of  the  board  to  the  President^  attention  wa«  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  machine  was  vastly  in  excess  of  the  con- 
tract price.  The  claimant,  without  examination  of  his  accounts,  stated 
that  the  cost  was  at  least  $100,000.  One  member  of  the  board  then 
recommended  the  payment  of  not  less  than  $4o,000  additional  compen- 
sation, while  five  other  members  of  the  board  recommended  the  payment 
of  $70,000  additional,  which  latter  amount,  added  to  the  contract  price, 
would  only  have  reimbursed  him  for  actual  outlay  as  then  estimated 
without  any  compensation  for  his  own  time  and  skill  or  for  the  use  of 
his  inventions. 

7.  The  said  members  of  the  board,  while  reox)mmending  the  payment  of 
$70,000  additional  compensation,  state  that,  as  the  board  did  not  intend 
the  machine  should  be  made  without  a  reasonable  profit,  they  would, 
had  the  contractor  asked  it,  have  recommended  that  he  be  paid  for  his 
time  as  well  as  disbursements. 
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8.  The  above-referred  to  report  and  lettexs  of  recommeiidatiou  were 
made  the  subject  of  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  C8,  parts  1  and  2,  45th  Cong.,  3d 
sess.,  which  reached  Congress  so  near  the  close  of  the  session  that  no 
action  was  tnken  thereon. 

9.  Since  that  time  the  claimant  has  accurately  ascertained  the  cost  of 
the  machine,  and  lias  furnished  a  detailed  statement  thereof,  certified  by 
affidavits  of  himself  and  of  the  parties  who  furnished  the  labor  and  ma- 
terials. His  memorial  setting  forth  the  history  of  the  case,  with  proofs 
of  the  cost  of  the  machine,  were  inclosed  in  his  letter  to  the  President 
dated  March  27, 1880,  which  papers,  with  the  indorsements  thereon, 
were  made  the  subject  of  a  special  message  of  the  President  to  the  House, 
dated  the  16th  of  April,  1880,  and  found  in  Ex.  Doc.  No.  74,  present 
session. 

10.  The  documents  further  show  that  before  the  machine  was  designed 
it  was  expected  to  contain,  when  completed,  about  80,000  pounds  of  fin- 
ished metal  work,  whereas  it  really  contains  about  170,000  pounds,  and 
more  than  twice  this  quantity  (or  upwards  of  four  times  the  amount  it 
was  originally  expected  to  contain)  was  put  into  the  furnaces  and  forges 
to  produce  it. 

1 1.  It  further  appears  from  the  documents  on  file  that  in  order  to  produce 
such  a  machine  as  the  government  and  the  board  required,  many  parts, 
though  constructed  with  great  care,  had  to  be  made  over  and  over  again ; 
and  without  entering  into  details  as  to  changes,  enlargements,  new  in- 
ventions and  devices  that  were  made  and  us^  to  perfect  the  machine, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  proofs  show  the  actual  cost  of  the  ma- 
chine to  have  been  upwards  of  $129,000,  for  which  he  has  received 
$31,500,  exclusive  of  interest  These  proofe  as  to  cost  and  other  details 
were  submitted  to  Colonel  Laidley,  president  of  the  board,  and  carefully 
examined  by  him,  and  will  be  found  in  detail  in  Ex.  Doc.  No.  74,  above 
citetl. 

12.  This  cost  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  the  value  of  the  inven- 
tion used  in  the  machine,  nor  is  there  embraced  in  it  anything  for  profits ; 
both  which  items  should  be  considered  in  fixing  the  amount  to  be  paid, 
tor  no  one  could  wish  the  government  to  use  this  machine,  even  at  cost, 
without  compensation  to  him  for  his  inventions  and  his  time,  nor  that 
he  should  assume  the  heavy  expense  and  risk  involved  without  a  fair 
profit. 

13.  The  above  would  have  been  a  reasonable  basis  of  settlement  but 
for  the  fact  that  in  the  sundry  civil  bill,  approved  June  20,  1878,  Con- 
gress enacted — 

That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  liereby  authorized  to  caune  the  machiue  built  f«>r  test- 
ing iron  and  steel  Ui  l>e  set  up  and  applied  to  the  testing  of  iix)u  and  steel  for  all  per- 
sons who  may  desire  to  use  it,  upon  the  payment  of  a  suitable  fee  for  each  test ;  the 
table  of  fees  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  be  so  adjusted  from  time 
to  time  as  to  defray  the  actual  cost  of  the  tests  as  near  as  may  be ;  and,  in  order  to 
make  the  final  paymant  on  contract  for  the  construction  of  this  machine,  the  sum  of 
six  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  and  forty-ei^ht  cents  of  the  unex- 
pended balance  now  remaining  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  ot  the  appropriation  for 
this  purpose  is  hereby  reappropriated  and  made  available  therefor. 

This  act,  passed  while  the  claimant  was  setting  up  his  machine,  vir- 
tually deprived  him  of  the  proper  use  of  his  inventions,  most  of  which 
he  had  matured  before  the  machine  was  ordered  for  the  use  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  development  of  which  he  ha<l  spent,  as  has  ^en 
shown,  more  than  five  years  of  time.  The  use  of  the  machine  by  the 
government  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  for  merely  nominal  fees  mani- 
festly deprives  the  claimant  of  any  considerable  market  for  the  sale  of 
these  machines. 
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14.  It  is  not  the  governmeat  only  which  is  interested  in  testing  the 
strength  of  material,  but  manufacturers,  constructing  engineers,  build- 
ers, and  in  general  the  whole  public,  who  are  constantly;  exposed  to  peril 
from  the  treachery  of  metallic  structures  of  uncertain  strength. 

15.  A  letter  from  members  of  the  board,  dated  February  17, 1879  (see 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  Ko.  68,  Forty-fifth  Congress,  3d  session),  says : 

He  has  spent  every  dollar  he  asks  and  more,  we  believe,  on  this  machine,  and  the 
government  has  gotthe  value  of*  the  expenditure  tenfold  as  compared  with  the  value 
of  any  other  knowu  testing-machine. 

16.  The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  letter  to  the  President,  informs  him 
that  this  is  the  most  perfect  testing-machine  in  the  world,  and  that 
Colonel  Laidley  and  other  members  of  the  board  recommend  the  pay- 
ment of  $200,000  to  the  contractor. 

17.  The  following  are  the  communications  of  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  War  on  the  subject  embraced  in  Ex.  Doc.  No.  74,  before  referred 

to: 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washiugtony  D,  C,  April  16, 1880. 
To  the  House  of  RepresenWives : 

The  Board  for  Testing  Iron,  rft^el,  and  other  metals,  appointed  under  the  authority  of 
''An  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  and  for  other  purposes,"  contracted  with  Mr.  A.  H. 
Emery,  of  New  York,  for  a  testing-machine,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  appropriation 
made  for  the  purpose.  That  machine  has  been  completed  and  accepted,  and  is  now 
in  position  at  the  Wat«rtown  Arsenal,  Massachusetts.  It  is  spoken  of  by  the  mem- 
bers composing  the  lat^  board  as  the  most  perfect  and  reliable  machine  in  the  world, 
embodying  new  mechanical  principles  and  combinations  not  heretofore  used  in  any 
other  constructions. 

In  designing,  perfecting,  and  making  this  machine  the  contractor  has  expended 
large  sums  of  money  over  and  above  the  contract  price,  besides  giving  years  of  labor 
for  which  he  has  received  no  compensation.  He  now  appeals  to  Congress  for  relief 
and  the  papers  herewith  exhibit  a  case  that  calls  for  Congressional  action.  It  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  recommending  speedy  and 
favorable  consideration. 

R,  B.  HAYES. 


War  Dbpartment, 
Wiuhington  City,  Apnl  14,  1880. 

8iR :  I  have  the  honor  .to  return  the  papers  in  the  claim  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Emerjr. 

These  papers  have  been  referred  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  your  attention  is  in- 
vited to  his  indorsement,  and  to  that  of  Colonel  Laidley,  president  of  the  late  board 
on  steel  and  iron,  as  well  as  to  the  views  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  board. 

This  is  a  case  that  calls  for  Congressional  action.  These  papers  show  that  it  is  one 
deserving  favorable  consideration. 

The  country  is  now  in  possession  of  the  most  perfect  testing-machine  in  the  world. 
The  use  of  metals  in  all  kinds  of  constructions,  both  private  and  public,  demands  80 
accurate  a  knowledge  of  their  qualities  as  can  only  be  determined  by  just  such  a  ma- 
chine as  this,  and  its  determinations  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  one  of  the  most 
extensive  industries  in  which  our  people  are  engaged. 

It  appears  to  me  that  liberal  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  towards  one  of  our  citi- 
zens who  has  lost  so  much  in  faithfully  carrying  out  his  contract  would  be  but  proper 
and  equitable. 

Colonel  Laidley  and  other  members  of  the  board  who  are  thoroughly  cognizant  of 
all  the  facts,  name  $200,000  as  not  excessive,  "or  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the 
contractor  for  his  unusual  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  government." 

I  respectfully  recommend  reference  of  these  papeis  to  Congress  with  request  for 
speedy  and  favorable  action. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALEX.  RAMSEY, 

Secretary  of  War, 

The  President. 

18.  Accompanying  this  executive  document  will  be  found  the  letter  of 
the  claimant  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  inclosing  his  memo- 
rial and  exhibits,  showing  the  cost  of  the  testing-machine,  which  i*e- 
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ceived  the  following  indorsements  in  which  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  and 
the  president  and  other  members  of  the  board  recommend  the  payment 
of  this  sum : 

[Indorsements.  ] 

Executive  Maxsiox, 

Mard^  26, 1880. 

Calls  attention  to  letter  of  prenident  of  Board  for  Testing  Steel  and  Iron,  recom- 
mending an  appropriation  to  reimburse  Mr.  Emery  for  loss,  allowance,  and  uae  of  pat- 
ent, &.c.f  and  InoloKeH  additional  papers  npou  the  subject. 
Respectfully  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
By  direction  of  the  President. 

W.  K.  ROGERS, 
Private  Secrei4irif, 
[First  indorsement.) 

Ordnance  Office,  War  Dkpartsient, 

Waekingtony  ifarcfc26, 1880. 

Respectfully  refeiTed  to  Col.  T.  T.  S.  Laidley,  pre.sident  of  the  late  Board  on  Steel 
and  Iron,  for  remark. 

1st.  Mr.  Emery  now  claiming  compensation  from  the  United  States  not  only  for  the 
actual  cost  to  him  of  the  machine  over  and  above  the  contract  price,  but  for  the  nse 
of  his  patents,  and  for  consequential  damages  caused  by  the  free  use  of  the  machioe 
to  all  persons,  as  given  by  Congress,  &c. 

2d.  Is  the  amount  of  1200,000,  if  nmo  paid  by  Congres.s,  excessive  or  more  than  ffot- 
ficient  to  compensate  Mr.  Emery  for  losses  and  allowance  on  the  contract,  and  for  bis 
time  and  labor  and  use  of  patents  and  damage  from  the  free  use  of  machine,  &c.^fot 
all  or  any  of  these  ? 

3d.  Colonel  Laidley  \vi\\  submit  any  papers  bearing  on  this  case. 

By  order  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance.' 

S.  C.  LYFORD,  Major  of  Ordnance, 

[Second  indorsement.] 

Watertown  Arsexal,  March  30,  1880. 

Respectfully  returned  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

The  inclosed  papers,  which  have  been  carefully  examined  by  the  undersijnied,  ahow 
that  the  testing-machine  invented  and  constnicted  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Emery  for  the  gov 
emment  ha«  cost  him  much  more  than  had  been  supposed  in  February,  1879,  when, 
without  going  into  an  examination  of  books  and  pai>ers,  the  cost  was  set  down  at 
$100,000.  The  undersigned  thought,  from  a  report  made  by  the  contractor  in  ll?77, 
that  the  cost,  when  figured  up,  would  be  probably  less. 

The  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  20,  187H,  which  directs  that  this  machine  shaD 
be  applied  to  the  testing  of  materials  for  all  persons  who  may  desire  to  nse  it  npoD 
the  payment  of  the  actual  cost  of  making  the  tests,  which  action  virtnally  des^ys 
the  business  of  the  inventor  of  building  testing-machines,  in  that  no  one  will  par- 
chase  a  machine  when  he  can  have  the  work  of  testing  done  by  the  government  at 
less  cost  than  he  could  do  it  himself  if  a  machine  were  furnished  to  him  free  of  charget 
gives  the  inventor  a  strong  claim  for  greatly-increased  damages,  and  causes  the  nih 
dersigned  to  mmlify  and  increase  the  sum  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  government  oooM 
well  afford  to  pay  for  this  machiue  and  the  losses  its  action  has  inflicted. 

When  the  contractor  undertook  to  build  this  machine  he  confidently  expected  that 
it  would  be  completed  within  six  months,  whereas  nearly  five  years  wer3  consumed 
in  its  perfection.  This  is  nearly  .one-third  of  the  entire  life  of  his  valuable  patwit*, 
and  involves  a  loss  to  him,  without  any  fault  of  his,  which,  though  doubtless  great)  it 
would  be  difficult  accurately  to  estimate. 

It  rarely  happens  in  the  development  of  any  new  invention  that  the  first  ootistnie- 
tion  does  more  than  show  what  may  be  accomplished  in  succeeding  efforts.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  so  thoroughly  were  all  the  details  digested,  and  such  tn- 
ouent  changes  made  in  drawings  before  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  workman, 
tnat  this  first  machine  forms  a  marked  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  is  more  per- 
fect in  all  its  parts  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  This  result,  however,  has  not  been  accomplished  without  long  and  laborioni 
study,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  expense  to  the  contractor.  Since  the  govern- 
ment is  thereby  the  gainer,  it  can  well  afford  to  offer  a  substantial  compensation  there- 
for. Had  the  contractor  failed  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  complete  the  machine  in 
accordance  with  his  hi^h  standard  of  excellence,  the  undersigned,  though  conversant 
with  the  testing-machines  used  by  the  nrincipal  nations,  knows  of  none  which  conld 
have  been  procured  combining  all  of  tne  desired  qualities  to  the  extent  of  that  the 
United  States  now  possesses.    No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  facility  of  its  operation, 
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and  understood  the  principles  npon  which  it  is  based ^  has  failed  to  appreciate  and  be 
impressed  with  the  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  its  determinations.  This  is  a  matter  of 
no  small  importance,  since  it  is  to  form  the  standard  throughout  the  country  for  meas- 
uring such  strains  as  are  ordinarily  determined  by  testing-machines.  Its  reputation 
is  not  confined  to  this  continent,  but  wherever  a  knowledge  of  its  capabilities  has  ex> 
tended  it  reflects  credit  upon  the  American  name. 

Un^er  these  circumstances  the  government  can  well  afford  to  be  liberal  with  the 
contractor  and  make  a  fair  compensation  to  him  for  his  great  creative  power  and  un- 
remitting labor  during  the  five  best  years  of  his  life. 

The  amount  of  $200,000,  if  now  paid  by  Congress,  would  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
undersigned,  be  excessive,  or  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  contractor  a  fair  equiva- 
lent for  his  unusual  devotion  to  the  inter»*8t8  of  the  government,  the  work  performed 
by  him,  and  the  losses  sustained  during  the  time  that  he  has  given  up  his  undivided 
energies  to  this  undertakiug. 

T.  T.  S.  LAIDLEY, 
Colonel  of  Ordnance,  Commanding. 

We,  the  undersigned,  formerly  members  of  the  United  States  Board  for  Testing  Iron 
and  Steel,  had  supposed  that  the  testing-machine  had  cost  the  sum  stated  bv  the  con- 
.  tractor,  and  no  one  who  has  seen  the  machine  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  has 
really  cost  a  larger  sura,  as  ascertained  by  the  contractor  in  making  up  his  accounts. 
We  fully  agree  with  Colonel  Laidley  in  all  his  remarks  with  regard  to  the  quality 
and  value  of  the  machine  and  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Emery  in  designing  and 
constructing  it.  And  we  think  that  he  is  justly  entitled  to  compensation  tor  its  cost 
as  shown  and  the  allowance  he  asks  as  a  contractor,  and  that  he  should  be  paid  for 
his  time  and  the  use  of  his  patents  in  the  construction  of  said  machine.  We  also 
think  that  Congress  and  the  country  can  well  afford  to  pay  him  the  sum  of  $200,000 
to  settle  his  claim,  and  should  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the  machine  or  other  part  of 
hi  claim  \te  for  any  cause  disalloweii,  we  would  still  recommend  that,  a  sum  not  less 
than  $200,000  be  paid  him  in  recognition  of  his  genius,  fidelity,  and  services ;  and  if 
not  paid  now  we  would  recommend  a  larger  sum  hereafter  as  including  romi)ensation 
for  delay. 

WM.  SOOY  SMITH,  C.  E. 

A.  L.  HOLLEY. 

Q.  A.  GILLMORE, 
Lient,  Col.  Eng.,  Bvt.  MaJ.  Gen, 

[3<l  indoreement.  ] 

Ordnance  Office,  War  Department, 

Washington^  April  13,  1880. 

Respectfully  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  inviting  special  attention  to  the  in- 
dorsement of  Colonel  Laidley,  president  of  the  late  Board  on  Steel  and  Iron,  and  the 
views  of  a  majority  of  the  members.  The  other  members  of  the  board,  being  absent 
or  sick,  have  not  Iwjen  consulted. 

As  stated  in  my  indorsement  of  February  18,  1879,  herewith,  I  know  nothing  of  the 
merits  but  what  is  made  to  appear  by  these  papers.  The  inventor  has  produced  a 
testing- machine  believed  to  be  the  most  reliable  and  perfect  in  the  world,  and  reflect- 
ing the  greatest  credit  on  the  inventive  genius  and  mechanical  skill  of  one  of  our  citi- 
zens. No  one  can  question  the  fact  that  in  the  laudable  desire  to  do  his  whole  duty 
to  the  country,  and  give  it  the  master-piece  of  his  designing  and  constructive  faculty, 
he  baa  seriously  involved  himself  pecuniarily,  and  has  not  received  any  compensation 
for  his  very  arduous  labors.  In  the  construction  of  this  machine  he  has  expended 
large  sums  over  and  above  the  amount  paid  him  under  the  contract. 

It  is  a  case  that  appeals  strongly  to  our  Hympathies,  and  to  our  sense  of  justice 
equitably  rendered.  In  this  view  I  respectfully  recommend  this  matter  to  favorable 
consideration. 

S.  V.  BENfeT, 
Brig,  Gen,,  Chief  of  Ordnance, 

20.  The  documents  before  us  show  that  the  claimant  has  not  only  been 
waiting  for  the  money  ec|uitably  due  him  since  the  time  when  the  machine 
was  accepted,  but  that  a  large  part  of  the  disbursements  now  to  be  re- 
funded were  made  during  the  period  from  1873  to  1879 ;  and  it  would 
have  been  but  reasonable,  in  a  work  of  this  magnitude,  that  payments  • 
should  have  been  made  oy  the  government  from  time  to  time  as  ex- 
penses occurred.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  President,  Secretary  of  War, 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  president  and  members  of  the  board  all  recom- 
mend speedy  and  favorable  consideration. 
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21.  Your  committee  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $200,000,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  House  bill  No.  5990. 

22.  Legislation  in  reference  to  this  machine  maybe  found  in  the  regulat 
appropriation  bills  {ride  Army  bill,  approved  March  3,  1873 ;  sundry 
civil  bill,  approved  March  3, 1875 ;  sunclry  civil  bill,  approved  June  20, 
1878  j  Army  bill,  approved  May  4, 1880,  appropriating  money  for  the  use 
of  this  machine). 

Your  committee  therefore  report  the  accompanying  bill  as  a  new  draft 
of  the  one  committed  to  your  committee,  and  recommend  that  the  same 
do  pass.    ( Vide  H.  R.  6373.) 


APPENDIX  18. 

THE  MILITIA. 
[Hoase  Report  No.  763,  46th  CoDgress,  2d  Seseion.] 

Mr.  Scales,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Militia,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing report  (to  accompany  bill  H.  K.  5638) : 

The  Committee  on  the  Militia^  to  whom  have  been  referred  the  bills  {H.  B.  992, 
IT.  JR.  4889,  and  H.  R,  4979)  ^'  to  reorganize  and  discipline  the  militia  of 
the  tfnited  States,'^  respectfully  report  : 

That  no  material  change  has  been  maile  in  the  militia  law  since  its 
original  enactment  in  1792.  The  pro\isions  of  the  law  have  become  ob- 
solete and  impracticable,  and  for  many  years  there  has  been  no  pretense 
of  regarding  them  or  attempt  to  enforce  them.  Believing,  therefore, 
that  there  can  be  no  dissent  to  the  necessity  of  some  action,  the  com- 
mittee have  endeavored  to  frame  a  bill  which,  without  changing  the 
nature  of  the  long-established  relations  between  the  general  government 
and  the  militia  of  the  States,  might  replace  provisions  that  have  become 
obsolete  or  that  experience  has  proven  impracticable  by  others  that 
would  make  the  militia  an  efficient  and  important  factor  in  the  economy 
of  national  defense.  In  this  view  the  committee  report  the  accompany- 
ing bill  as  a  substitute  for  the  several  bills  referred  to  them  and  recom- 
mend its  passage. 

The  committee  feel  that  it  should  be  sufficient  for  them  to  submit  this 
bill  without  further  comment  than  was  made  on  the  subject  by  Wash- 
ington, when  he  said  to  Congress  that  "it  is  unnecessary  to  offer  argu- 
ments or  recommendations  of  a  measure  on  which  the  honor,  safety,  and 
well-being  of  our  country  so  e viden  tly  and  so  essentially  depend.''  Never- 
theless, as  the  subject  is  one  that  has  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress 
since  the  formation  of  our  government,  we  are  constrained  to  add  a 
brief  review  of  the  questions  involved,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  assist  in 
their  intelligent  consideration. 

The  purpose  and  opinion  of  the  founders  of  our  government  is  un- 
equivocally expressed  in  the  second  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
Which  declares,  "A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security 
of  a  ft^e  State."  The  unvaried  agreement  of  all  subsequent  writers  and 
statesmen  with  this  assertion  might  well  cause  us  to  view  with  some 
alarm  the  fact  that  all  attempts  to  secure  an  efficient  militia  have  hitherto 
signally  failed.  While  all  agree  that  the  perpetuity  of  a  republican  form 
of  government  depends  on  maintaining  a  well-regulated  militia,  the  fSact 
has  been  demonstrated  that  under  no  other  form  of  government  is  it  so 
difficult,  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  the  people  to  submit  to  the  en- 
forcement of  military  duty  in  time  of  peace. 

Washington,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  1794,  said:  "The 
devising  and  establishing  of  a  well-regulated  militia  would  be  a  genuine 
source  of  legislative  honor,  and  a  perfect  title  to  public  gratitude.''  The 
wisdom  of  this  assertion  has  been  proven  by  the  subsequent  failure  of 
all  attempts  at  legislation.  Nevertheless  your  committee  are  convinced 
that  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  is  now  easy,  not  through  any  supe- 
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rior  wisdom  of  our  own,  bat  because  time  and  experience  have  solved 
the  difficulties  for  us.  This  solution  we  conceive  to  be  to  substitute  a 
volunteer  militia  in  place  of  enforced  militia  duty,  believing  that  our 
population  has  reached  such  a  number  that  the  volunteer  militia  of  the 
States  will  be  sufficiently  large  and  efficient  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
militia  can  or  ever  should  be  used.    • 

The  committee,  deeming  that  it  may  be  interesting  and  i>erhaps  aid  in 
considering  the  propositions  submitted,  preface  their  own  recommenda- 
tions with  the  following  brief  outline  oi  the 

HISTORY  OF   THE  MILITIA  LAW: 

• 

'No  subject,  unless  it  be  that  of  finance,  has  so  long  and  so  often  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Congress  as  that  of  the  militia,  and  on  none  have 
more  able  and  exhaustive  reports  been  written  by  those  whose  slightest 
utterances  we  have  been  taught  to  honor  and  respect.  The  records  of 
Congress  are  filled  with  messages  from  Presidents,  rei>ort8  of  executive 
officers,  reports  of  committees  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  with 
plans  and  bills  for  the  improvement  and  organization  of  the  militia,  to 
attempt  even  a  brief  outline  of  which  would  far  exceed  the  proper  limits 
of  this  report.  We  cannot,  therefore,  do  more  than  give  a  brief  outhne 
of  the  most  salient  features  in  the  history  of  the  subject. 

On  July  18,  1775,  the  Continental  Congi^ess  passed  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions recommending  "  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  United  English  Colo- 
nies in  North  America  that  all  able-bodied  effective  men  between  six- 
teen and  fifty  years  of  age  in  each  colony  immediately  form  themselves 
into  regular  companies  of  militia."  One  of  these  resolutions  is  particu- 
larly suggestive,  as  it  contains  the  germ  of  the  volunteer  system  which 
has  now  grown  to  such  proportions  that  we  have  been  led  to  recommend 
its  recognition,  and  is  as  follows : 

That  ODe-fourtb  part  of  the  militia  Id  every  colony  be  selected  for  minut^^  men,  of 
snch  persons  as  are  willing  to  enter  into  the  necessary  service,  •  •  •  and  as  these 
minute  men  may  eventnafly  be  called  to  action  before  the  whole  body  of  the  militia 
are  sufficiently  trained,  it  is  recommended  that  a  more  particular  and  diligent  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  their  instruction  in  military  discipline. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Government  one  of  tlie  earliest  acts 
of  the  first  House  of  Kepresentatives,  in  1789,  was  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  bill  to  organize  the  militia.  The  session  ad- 
journed before  the  committee  made  a  rei)ort,  but  at  the  following  ses- 
sion, in  1790,  General  Knox,  Secretary  of  War,  submitted  his  celebrated 
plan  for  organizing  the  militia,  accomi)anying  it  by  a  letter  of  transmit- 
tal which  is  remarkable  for  its  terse,  striking,  and  strong  arguments. 
His  plan,  in  brief,  was  that  every  boy  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  should  be  enrolled  in  the  cadet  cori)S  of  militia  and  be  obliged  to 
serve  in  camp  of  instruction  thirty  days  in  each  of  first  two  years  and 
ten  days  the  third  year,  and  that  no  person  arriving  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one years  should  be  entitled  to  exercise  the  rights  of  a  citizen  unless 
he  C/Ould  produce  his  certificate  of  having  so  served ;  all  citizens  between 
twenty-one  and  forty-five  years  of  age  were  to  be  enrolled  in  the  main 
corps  of  militia  and  be  obliged  to  drill  four  days  in  each  year  5  and  be- 
tween forty-five  and  sixty  years  of  age  to  be  enrolled  in  the  reserve  corps, 
which  should  be  assembled  twice  in  each  year  for  inspection  of  arms. 
Under  his  plan  the  general  government  was  to  furnish  uniform,  arms, 
equipments,  and  bear  all  the  expenses  of  the  camps  of  instruction. 

The  features  of  General  Knox's  plan  were  embodied  in  a  bill  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  subject  was  discussed 
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through  the  two  sncceeding  sessions  until  all  of  its  original  features 
were  changed  or  modified,  and  the  act  of  May  8, 1792,  finally  agreed 
upon  and  enacted.  As  this  is  the  law  still  in  force,  we  reserve  a  detailed 
explanation  of  its  provisions,  and  simply  state  here  that  its  main  feat|ire 
is  thfltt  every  citizen  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age  shall 
be  enrolled  in  the  militia  and  shaJl  arm  and  efiuip  himself  at  his  indi- 
vidual expense.  This  law  was  found  to  be  so  crude  and  inadequate  that 
it  became  the  subject  of  criticism  immediately  after  its  passage,  and  of 
efforts  to  amend  it  which  have  continued  to  the  present  time.  As  well 
expressed  by  Washington,  after  the  attempt  was  made  to  put  it  in  prac- 
tical operation,  it  "  exhibited  such  striking  defects,  as  could  not  have 
been  supplied  out  by  the  zeal  of  our  citizens  ^ ;  and  in  his  annual  mes- 
sages to  each  succeeding  session  of  Congress,  during  his  two  terms  of 
ofiice,  he  urged  that  the  evident  defects  of  the  law  be  remedied. 

In  the  session  succeeding  the  enactment  of  the  law  an  effort  was  made 
to  repeal  the  provision  requiring  every  citizen  to  arm  himself.  In  the 
next  following  session,  in  1794,  a  bill  was  reported  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  organize  a  "  select  corps  "  of  militia,  to  be 
armed  and  equipped  by  the  general  government,  and  paid  for  service  in 
annual  camps  of  instruction.  Different  propositions,  having  in  view 
these  two  changes  in  the  militia  system,  were  discussed  in  successive 
sessions  until  1798,  when  the  threatening  condition  of  our  relations  with 
France  culminated  in  the  formation  of  a  provisional  army  and  other 
warlike  preparations  that  temporarily  suspended  consideration  of  the 
militia  system. 

Our  troubles  with  France  having  been  amicably  settled,  the  militia 
question  again  assumed  prominence,  and  Jefferson,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sages to  Congress,  importuned  them  to  take  some  action.  It  was  chiefly 
through  his  earnest  efforts  that  the  law  of  April  23, 1808  (section  1661 
Revised  Statutes),  was  passed,  making  a  permanent  appropriation  of 
$200,000  a  year  to  provide  arms  and  equipments  for  the  militia.  Some- 
what curiously,  however,  the  requirement  of  the  old  law  that  every  cit- 
izen should  arm  and  equip  himself  was  not  repealed,  and  still  remains 
the  statute. 

As  the  country  was  rajwdly  increasing  in  population  the  uselessness 
of  requiring  active  military  duty  from  the  whole  body  of  citizens  became 
more  apparent,  and  was  felt  to  be  an  unnecessary  burden.  Jefferson,  in 
his  annual  message  in  1805,  recommended  that  the  militia  be  classified 
according  to  ages,  and  thought  that  those  from  eighteen  fo  twenty-six 
years  of  age  would  form  a  sufficiently  large  body  to  be  subjected  to  any 
duty  in  time  of  peace.  This  proposition  was  taken  up  by  Congress,  and 
in  various  forms  was  the  subject  of  debate  in  successive  sessions,  until 
the  war  of  1812  put  an  end  to  the  discussion  Without  any  result  having 
been  reached. 

Madison  was  almost  as  urgent  in  his  appeals  to  Congress  to  amend 
the  militia  law  as  Jefferson  had  been.  In  his  annual  message  in  1810 
he  advanced  a  new  proposition  in  the  suggestion  that  the  commissioned 
and  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  militia  should  be  assembled  in 
annual  camps  of  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  general  government; 
and  in  his  last  annual  message,  in  1816,  he  earnestly  recommended  a 
reorganization  of  the  militia,  and  classifying  them  according  to  age. 

Prompted  by  the  recommendations  of  Madison,  the  Fourteenth  Con- 
gress, in  1816,  directed  the  Secretary  of  War  to  prepare  and  report  a 
plan  for  the  organization  of  the  militia.  Secretary  of  War  Graham  re- 
ported to  the  following  session,  recommending  that  the  militia  be  divided 
into  three  classes  according  to  age,  and  that  the  two  younger  classes  be 
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required  to  assemble  annually  in  camps  of  instruction  and  be  armed^ 
equipped,  and  subsisted  at  the  expense  of  the  general  government.  This 
report  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  wh  ich  General  Harrison  (then  a  Rep- 
resentative fix)m  Ohio)  was  chairman.  Harrison  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  presented  a  careful  report.  He  deemed  it  essential  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  should  be  instructed  in  military  matters, 
and  for  this  purpose  recommended  that  military  instruction  be  made  a 
branch  of  education  in  every  school  in  the  country.  Believing  that  it 
would  entail  too  great  an  expenditure  of  time  and  money  to  subject  the 
whole  enrolled  militia  to  drill  and  military  training,  he  revived  the  prop- 
ositions first  made  by  President  Madison,  and  recommended  that  the 
officers  and  sergeants  be  assembled  annually  in  camps  of  instruction, 
be  paid  for  their  time,  and  be  thoroughly  drilled  and  instructed  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  government,  which  he  estimated  would  amount 
to  about  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  a  year.  Harrison  continued 
the  agitation  of  the  subject  whUe  he  remained  in  Congress,  and  made 
reporte  in  1818  and  1819  urging  action. 

Various  bills  and  propositions  were  introduced  and  discussed  firom 
1819  to  1825,  most  of  them,  however,  agreeing  in  classifying  the  militia 
so  that  only  a  small  x)ortion  of  it  should  be  subject  to  any  duty  in  time 
of  peace,  and  that  this  portion  should  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  government. 

In  1825  Secretary  of  War  Barbour  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the 
governors  of  all  the  States  and  to  many  citizens  most  prominent  in  miH- 
tary  and  civil  life,  setting  forth  that  it  had  long  been  apparent  that  some 
change  in  the  militia  law  was  necessary,  and  asking  their  views  on  t^e 
subject.  He  then  convened  a  board  composed  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  the  Army  and  Militia  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  question,  and  submitted  to  them  the  voluminous  correspondence  that 
had  resulted  from  his  circular  letter.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  presi- 
dent of  this  board  was  Winfield  Scott,  then  a  major-general  in  the  Army, 
and  that  Zachary  Taylor,  then  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery,  was  one 
of  the  members.  The  militia  were  represented  on  the  board  by  General 
Cadwalader  of  Pennsylvania,  General  Sumner  of  Massachusetts,  and 
General  Daniel  of  North  Carolina. 

The  report  of  this  board  (S.  Docs.,  second  session  Nineteenth  Congress, 
vol.  1),  together  with  all  the  papers  and  correspondence  connected  with 
it,  was  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President.  The  board  reported 
that  they  considered  the  primary  defect  of  the  militia  law  to  be  in  the 
excess  of  numbers  which  it  held  to  service.  They  recommended  that  a 
select  cor])s  of  militia  be  formed,  to  consist  in  each  State  of  one  brigade 
for  every  Congressional  Eepresentative,  and  that  the  officers  of  this 
select  militia  be  assembled  in  camps  of  instruction  ten  days  in  each  year, 
and  be  paid  by  the  general  government  tor  their  time  and  traveling  ex- 
penses. They  also  recommended  that  the  office  of  adjutant-general  of 
militia  be  created,  and  that,  on  the  application  of  State  executives,  the 
United  States  should  furnish  officers  to  instruct  the  annual  camps. 

From  1826  to  1835  the  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  some  change  in  the  militia  law  was  only  equaled  by  the  diverai^ 
of  opinion  as  to  what  that  change  be,  and  resulted  in  unproductive  dis- 
cussion of  numerous  bills  and  propositions  that  were  submitted. 

In  1835  President  Jackson,  in  his  annual  message,  urged  Congress,  in 
his  usual  forcible  style,  to  give  their  attention  to  the  sul^eot,  and  among 
other  things  recommended  that  volunteer  organizations  be  encouraged 
imd  inducements  held  out  for  their  formation.  The  Seeretary  of  War 
(General  Cass),  in  his  annual  report,  gave  his  views  on  the  sul^eet,  and 
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represented  the  necessity  of  some  legislation.    Urgent  effort  wias  made 
in  Congress  to  secure  agreement  to  some  plan,  bat  without  success. 

In  l^M)  Secretary  of  War  Poinsett  submitted  a  plan  to  Congress.  Ap- 
parently despairin  g  of  securing  agreement  to  any  plan  that  simply  changed 
and  perpetuated  the  existing  system,  he  proposed  a  radical  reform  that 
stretched  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  general  government  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  cause  opposition  to  it  on  that  ground.  His  plan  was  to 
divide  the  militia  into  three  classes — the  active,  reserve,  and  mass.  The 
active  militia  to  consist  of  100,000  men,  apportioned  to  the  respective 
States,  and  each  State  to  be  required  to  keep  its  quota  filled  at  all  times, 
either  by  voluntary  enlistment  or  draft.  One  fourth  of  the  active  militia 
to  go  out  of  service  annually  and  be  enrolled  in  the  reserve  corps.  The 
mass  of  the  militia  not  to  be  subject  to  any  duty  in  time  of  peace.  He  pro- 
posed that  Congress  should  by  law  authorize  the  President  to  order  the 
active  militia  into  the  service  and  pay  of  the  United  States  for  thirty  days 
in  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  in  camps  of  instruction. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  decided  attempt  to  save  the  de- 
caying system  from  dissolution,  with  the  exception  of  an  effort  in  1846, 
when  a  bill  was  reported  to  remedy  the  excess  of  number  of  the  militia 
by  limiting  the  enrollment  in  time  of  peace  to  those  between  twenty-one 
and  thirty  years  of  age,  who  should  be  formed  into  a  legion  of  active 
militia  in  each  State,  the  ofiBcers  of  which  should  serve  annually  in  camps 
of  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  general  government. 

The  militia  system,  by  this  time^  was  virtually  dead ;  during  the  many 
years  devoted  to  debating  a  remedy  for  its  defects  it  had  gradually  sunk, 
until  it  no  longer  existed  except  on  the  statute-book.  In  themean  time, 
IB  all  the  States,  by  a  process  of  "natural  selection,''  there  had  sprung 
up  volunteer  organizations  of  militia,  and  the  States,  by  fostering  and 
encouraging  them,  had  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  the  general  law. 
These  volunteer  organizations  made  possible  and  gave  efficiency  to  that 
splendid  body  of  volunteers  whose  soldierly  qualities  and  deeds  of  valor 
in  the  Mexican  war  gave  such  renown  to  our  arms.  After  that  war  still 
greater  interest  was  manifested  in  the  volunteer  militia;  the  States 
devoted  to  them  the  meager  supply  of  arms  and  equipments  obtained 
annually  from  the  general  government,  which  in  many  instances  they 
supplemented  by  large  appropriations  of  their  own,  and  the  volunteer 
militia  continued  to  increase  in  numbers  and  efficiency  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  "  war  of  the  rebellion."  Of  that  fearful  struggle  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  magnificent  armies  which  were  so  quickly  formed  on  both 
sides  were  only  mtule  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  efforts  of  regularly 
educated  officers  in  drilling  and  disciplining  them  were  supplemented 
by  those  who  had  received  a  partial  military  training  in  the  volunteer 
militia. 

Just  before^  the  war,  in  1860,  an  earnest  effort  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  increase  the  annual  appropriation  for  ftirnishing 
arms  and  equipn>ents  to  the  militia.  In  urging  the  measure,  Mr.  Yal- 
landigham  reviewed  the  militia  system  and  spoke  of  the  volunteer  sys- 
tem replacing  it^  asserting  that  they  would  ^'  in  time  become  the  I^ational 
Guaard  of  Amenca." 

After  the  close  of  the  "  war  of  the  rebellion '^  another  most  decided 
effort  was  made,  both  in  the  House  and  Senate,  to  reorganize  the  militia^ 
or  rather  to  create  a  new  militia  system.,  and  several  bills  for  that  pur- 
pose were  introduced  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress.  Although  nime  of 
Ihese  l]ffls  were  passed,  they  contained  provisions  that  are  interesting 
and  suggestive,  and  some  that  went  to  the  extreme  limit,  if  they  did  not 
go  beyond  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  in  the  premises.    It  was^ 
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however,  a  purpose  common  to  all  the  bills  to  form  an  active  volunteer 
militia,  and  that  seemed  to  be  accepted  as  the  true  solution  of  the  militia 
question. 

This  closes  the  history  of  the  efforts  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  militia 
system,  with  the  exception  of  an  interesting  report  by  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance  (S.  Ex.  Doc.  22,  second  session  Forty-flfth  Congi-ess),  and  are- 
I)ort  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  (S.  Beport  56,  second 
session  Forty-fifth  Congress),  both  recommending  that  tbe  permanent 
appropriation  for  providing  arms  and  equipments  for  the  militia  be  in- 
creased to  $1,000,000  a  year. 

Whether  your  committee  have  gleaned  any  wisdom  from  their  exam- 
ination of  the  history  of  this  question  which  will  make  their  solution  of 
it  worthy  of  your  attention,  or  whether  our  efforts  will  simply  mark 
another  era  in  the  history  of  futile  attempts  to  secure  legislation  on  this 
important  subject^  remains  to  be  seen. 

Before  proceeding  to  present  our  own  conclusions  and  liews  on  the 
subject,  we  deem  it  desirable  that  its  premises  should  be  thoroughly 
understood,  and  we  therefore  first  present  brief  recitals  of  the  details  of 
the  present  law,  of  the  details  of  proposed  law,  and  of  the  leading 
points  of  difference  between  them,  in  the  hoi>e  that  they  may  enable  an 
intelligent  consideration  of  the  matter. 

DETAILS  OF  PRESENT  LAW. 

Sections  1626, 1626, 1627  for  the  enrollment  of  the  militia  are  pro- 
vided  for  in  section  1  of  proposed  bill. 

Section  1628,  requiring  every  citizen  to  arm  and  equip  himself,  is 
obsolete. 

Section  1629,  giving  list  of  persons  exempt  from  militia  duty,  is  un- 
necessary, as  proposed  bill  provides  solely  for  a  volunteer  militia.  If 
reserve  militia  is  ever  called  into  service  it  would  only  be  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, which  would  specify  the  pernons  to  be  exempt  from  the  call. 

Sections  1630,  1631,  1632,  giving  in  detail  the  organization  of  the 
militia,  are  provided  for  by  the  general  provision  in  section  4  of  pro- 
posed Dill  that  their  organization  shall  conform  as  closely  as  pra<5ticable 
to  that  prescribed  for  the  Regular  Army. 

Section  1633,  requiring  oflicers  to  provide  colors  and  music,  is  obso- 
lete. 

Section  1634,  that  there  be  an  adjutant-general  in  each  State,  is  pro- 
vided for  in  section  11  of  proposed  bill. 

Section  1635,  prescribing  what  reports  officers  of  the  militia  shall 
make,  is  omitted  in  proposed  bill  as  a  matter  more  proper  to  be  regu* 
lated  by  the  States. 

Section  1636,  requiring  an  annual  report  to  be  made  by  the  adjutant- 
general  of  each  State,  is  provided  for  in  section  11  of  proposed  bill. 

Section  1637,  that  system  of  discipline  and  field  exercise  shall  be  the 
same  as  in  the  Regular  Army,  is  retained  with  verbal  alterations  as  sec- 
tion 5  of  proposed  bill. 

Section  1638,  regulating  seniority  of  commissioned  officers  of  same 
rank,  is  retained  as  section  22  of  proposed  bill,  with  verbal  alterations 
making  it  applicable  only  when  militia  is  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  1639,  that  militia  wounded  in  semce  shall  be  cared  for  at 
public  expense,  is  provided  for  in  general  provisions  of  section  19  of  pro- 
po  ed  bill. 

ection  1640,  prescribing  duties  of  brigade  inspectors,  is  obsolete. 
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Provision  for  inspection  of  the  miliria  is  made  in  section  14  of  proposed 
biU.* 

Section  1641,  recognizing  special  privileges  accorded  by  any  of  the 
States  to  existing  organizations,  is  retained  as  section  6  of  proposed 
bill. 

Section  1642,  authorizing  President  to  order  militia  into  service  of  the 
United  States,  is  provided  for  in  section  19  of  proposed  bill,  and.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  theory  of  the  bill,  limited  to  the  active  or  volunteer 
militia. 

Section  1643,  that  the  President,  in  calling  out  the  militia,  shall  ap- 
portion it  among  the  States,  is  omitted  in  proposed  bill. 

Section  1644,  that  militia  in  service  shall  be  governed  same  as  Regu- 
lar Army,  is  provided  for  in  general  provisions  of  section  .19  of  proposed 
bill. 

Sections  1645, 1646,  1647,  prescribing  how  militia  shall  be  organized 
when  called  into  service,  are  provided  for  in  section  4  of  propoi^  bill. 

Section  1648,  that  in  calling  out  militia  the  President  shall  specify 
length  of  time,  which  shall  not  exceed  nine  months,  is  provided  for  in 
section  19  of  proposed  bill. 

Section  1649,  penalty  for  disobeying  order  calling  into  service,  is  pro- 
vided for  in  section  20  of  proposed  bill,  changing  penalty  to  that  pre- 
scribed for  desertion. 

Section  1651,  prescribing  when  pay  shall  commence,  is  superfluous, 
and  is  omitted  in  proposed  bill. 

Section  1652,  allowing  one  day's  pay  for  every  twenty  miles'  travel,  is 
retained  as  section  21  of  proposed  bill,  changing  it  to  fifty  miles. 

Section  1653,  regulating  allowance  for  forage  and  use  of  horses  in 
service,  is  changed  and  provided  for  in  section  23  of  proposed  bill. 

Section  1654,  to  regulate  liability  for  expense  of  marching  militia  to 
place  of  rendezvous  when  called  into  service,  is  surperfluous,  and  is 
omitted  in  proposed  bill. 

Section  1655,  allowing  militia  called  into  service  on  western  frontier 
extra  rations,  is  obsolete. 

Section  1656,  that  |>ensions  shall  be  allowed  to  widows  and  children 
of  militiamen,  is  provided  for  in  the  general  provisions  of  section  19  of 
proposed  bill. 

Section  1657,  allowing  pensions  to  volunteers  and  militia  who  were 
disabled  in  service  against  Florida  Indians,  is  obsolete,  and  belongs  to 
the  general  pension  laws. 

S^tions  1658, 1659, 1660,  that  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  militia 
shall  be  composed  of  militia  officers  only,  and  providing  for  the  collec- 
tion of  fines  imposed,  are  omitted  in  proposed  bill,  as  applicable  only 
when  the  militia  are  in  the  ser\ice  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  pro- 
vided that  when  in  service  they  shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  army. 

Section  1661  makes  a  i>ermanent  appropriation  of  $200,000  a  year  to 
provide  arms  and  equipments  for  the  militia.  Sections  6  and  7  of  the 
proposed  bill  abolish  this  system,  and  provide  that  the  active  militia 
shall  be  fully  armed  and  equipped,  and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress to  make  annual  appropriations  lor  that  purpose. 

DETAILS  OF  PROPOSED  LAW. 

Section  1  provides  that  all  citizens  between  eighteen  and  forty-five 
years  of  age  ^hall  be  enrolled  in  the  militia.    This  is  existing  law. 
Section  2  divides  the  militia  into  two  classes — ^the  active  and  inactive. 
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The  purpose  of  this  division  is  to  recognize  the  volunteer  militia  of  the 
States  as  the  militia  de  facto.  As  this  is  the  key  of  the  proposed  change 
in  the  militia  system,  we  shall  consider  it  more  in  detail  further  in  this 
report. 

Section  3  provides  that  the  active  militia  shall  consist  of  the  miUtia 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  respective  States.  As  the  term  of  en- 
listment in  the  volunteer  militia  varies  under  the  militia  laws  of  differ- 
ent States,  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  add  the  proviso  that  to  entitle  them 
to  arms  and  equipments  the  enlistment  shall  not  be  for  a  less  period  than 
three  years.  In  order  to  prevent  any  question  that  might  arise  if  tiie 
term  of  enlistment  of  a  militiaman  should  expire  while  he  is  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  a  further  proviso  is  addetl  that  his  enlistment 
shall  contain  a  condition  to  cover  that  contingency. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  organization  of  the  active  militia  shall  con- 
form a«  closely  as  practicable  to  that  of  the  Regular  Army. 

Section  5  is  a  clause  similar  to  existing  law  to  provide  that  same  sys- 
tem of  drill  and  tactics  shall  be  used  by  the  active  militia  as  is  prescribed 
for  the  Regular  Army. 

S^tion  6  is  a  transcript  of  clause  in  existing  law  to  provide  for  recog- 
nizing as  a  portion  of  the  active  militia  any  privileged  volunteer  organ- 
izations that  exist  in  the  States: 

Section  7  specifies  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  arms,  equipments,  uni- 
forms, and  camp  equipage  that  shall  be  furnished  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  the  active  militia,  and  is  an  important  feature  in  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  militia  system,  as  it  substitutes  these  specifications 
for  the  existing  permanent  appropriation  of  $200,000  a  year  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  the  States  have  already  in  possession  arms  and  equipments 
heretofore  issued,  and  as  many  of  the  States  have  largely  overdrawn 
their  accounts  in  the  annual  allotment  of  the  permanent  appropriation, 
a  provision  is  added  to  this  clause  to  release  the  States  from  any  liabil- 
ity for  their  overdrawn  accounts,  and  to  require  them  to  account  for  the 
property  now  in  possession  as  a  part  of  the  allowance  made  by  this  act 
As  the  bill  provides  that  the  active  militia  shall  be  armed  and  equipped 
by  the  general  government,  it  is  required  of  the  States,  to  entitle  them 
to  the  benefits  of  the  act,  that  they  slwtll  comply  with  the  provisions 
deemed  necessary  to  make  it  efficient  and  available  whenever  it«  serv- 
ices may  be  required  by  the  general  government.  But  in  order  that 
immaterial  departures  from  the  requirements  of  the  law,  or  failure  under 
excusable  circumstances  to  comply  with  them,  may  not  be  construed  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  militia,  a  discretionary  power  is  left  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  authorize  the  issue,  if  he  deems  it  advisable. 

Section  8  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  include  in  his  an- 
nual estimates  the  amount  of  money  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  and  places  the  whole  matter  of  supplying  the  militia  in  charge 
of  the  Ordnance  Department,  under  his  direction. 

Sections  9  and  10  provide  for  accountability  by  the  States  for  property 
issued  to  them,  and  supply  one  of  the  manifest  deficiencies  of  the  ex- 
isting law,  which  makes  no  provisions  on  the  subject. 

Sections  11  and  12  provide  for  annual  returns  to  be  made,  in  order 
that  Congress  may  be  fhlly  advised  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
militia,  and  the  Executive  at  all  times  in  posession  of  necessary  in- 
formation as  to  its  availability  for  service. 

Section  13  prescribes  and  limits  the  use  of  the  service  uniform  by  the 
aetive  militia. 

Section  14  provides  that  to  entitle  them  to  to  be  provided  for  by  th<i 
generic  government,  the  aetive  militia  sh^  assemble  in  camps  of  in- 
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iustruction  annually,  and  be  annually  inspected.  These  provisions  are 
most  important,  as  it  is  only  through  their  agency  that  the  militia  can 
be  brought  to  that  state  of  eflBciency  that  would  justify  the  government 
in  the  expenditure  necessary  to  maintain  it. 

Section  15  provides  that  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  shall  be  present 
at  the  annual  inspections  of  the  militia,  to  make  observations  as  to  their 
efficiency  and  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  public  property  in  their 
possession.  The  section  carefully  guards  against  any  exercise  of  uncon- 
stitutional authority  in  the  premises,  and  is  not  only  deemed  essential 
but  is  also  earnestly  desired  by  the  militia. 

Sections  16  and  17  have  for  their  object  the  encouragement  of  rifle  prac- 
tice, and  for  such  competition  between  the  Militia,  the  Regular  Army, 
and  the  Navy,  as  must  result  in  great  benefit  to  each.  This  subject  is 
now  so  well  understood,  and  has  become  a  matter  of  so  much  national 
pride,  that  argument  in  favor  of  it  is  unnecessary. 

Section  18  provides  that  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  may  be  detailed 
to  serve  as  adjutants  in  the  active  militia.  This  provision  is  earnestly 
desired  by  the  mibtia,  and  as  it  can  be  complied  with  without  expense 
to  the  government,  and  when  availed  of  must  result  in  such  great  benefit 
to  the  militia,  it  is  deemed  a  wise  provision.  In  large  cities  in  which 
regiments  of  active  militia  exist  as  '<  live  organizations,"  the  administra- 
tive business  of  the  regiment  is  so  great  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
officers  who  can  spare  the  time  from  their  daily  avocations  to  discharge 
it.  There  is  not  only  no  compulsion  in  the  provisions  of  the  section, 
but  careful  provision  to  the  contrary.  It  is  obvious  that  supernumerary 
and  unemployed  officers  of  the  Regular  Army,  who  have  been  educated 
in  their  profession  at  the  public  expense,  cannot  be  better  employed 
than  in  assisting  the  efforts  of  the  militia  to  attain  efficiency,  whenever 
the  militia  request  it. 

Sections  19, 20,21, 22,  and  23  make  the  necessary  provisions  for  author- 
izing the  President  to  order  the  active  militia  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  governing  them  while  in  the  service.  These 
provisions  do  not  differ  materially  from  existing  law,  except  that  they 
are  better  arranged  and  more  concise,  and  are  made  applicable  to  the 
active  militia  only. 

Section  24  provides  that  the  reserve  militia  shall  only  be  called  into 
service  by  act  of  Congress.  No  contingency  could  arise  in  which  it  would 
be  proper  to  call  out  the  unarmed,  unorganized,  and  untrained  mass  of 
the  population  without  some  legislation  by  Congress  to  provide  specially 
for  it. 

Section  25  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  officers  to  pre- 
pare a  system  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  discipline  of  the  militia, 
to  select  a  uniform,  and  to  determine  the  kind  and  amount  of  ammuni- 
tion and  camp  equipage  that  shall  be  allowed  to  the  militia. 

Section  26  makes  an  appropriation  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  As  the 
bill  repeals  existing  appropriation,  unless  an  appropriation  is  made  in 
the  bill  the  militia  would  be  without  any  supplies  whatever  during  the 
year  intervening  before  the  regular  estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
would  be  appropriated  for. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  EXISTING  LAW  AND  PROPOSED  LAW. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  of  details,  it  is  apparent  that  the  lead- 
ing features  of  difference  between  existing  law  and  proposed  law  are 
as  follows : 

First.  To  substitute  a  volunteer  militia,  limited  in  number  in  time  of 
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peace,  for  the  existing  compulsory  system  that  applies  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  and  which  has  become  so  inapplicable  as  to  be  utterly 
disregarded. 

Second.  To  make  such  provisions  as  will  aid  and  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  volunteer  organizations,  remove  the  disparity  in  their  numbers 
and  discipline  that  exists  between  different  States,  and  promote  their 
efficiency  to  a  common  standard  that  will  make  them  available  for  all 
the  purposes  for  which  a  militia  is  required. 

Third.  To  abolish  the  present  system  of  a  permanent  appropriation  to 
provide  arms  and  equipments  for  the  militia,  and  substitute  provisions 
prescribing  with  what  arms  and  equipment^  the  militia  shall  be  ftir- 
nished,  and  on  what  conditions— leaving  it  in  the  discretion  of  Congress 
to  regulate  the  annual  appropriations  tor  that  purpose. 

If  these  three  leading  points  are  agreed  upon  as  the  proper  remedy  for 
the  defects  in  the  militia  system,  the  details  necessary  to  carry  them 
into  effect  will  not  require  much  discussion. 

In  relation  to  the  first  feature,  the  substitution  of  the  volunteer  system, 
the  brief  sketch  we  have  given  of  the  history  of  the  militia  law  will 
have  made  it  apparent  that  the  chief  defect  of  the  existing  system  was 
early  recognized  to  be  in  the  excess  of  numbers  held  to  militia  duty  by 
it.  As  the  country  increased  in  population  this  excess  of  numbers  cor- 
respondingly increased,  until  the  law  has  now  become  a  practical  absurdity 
by  requiring  to-day  actual  militia  service  from  six  and  one-half  millions 
of  men.  We  have  seen  that  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  best  and 
wisest  statesmen  of  our  country  endeavored  to  procure  agreement  to 
some  plan  that  would  limit  the  militia  to  a  practicable  number,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  made  an  effective  body.  The  more  the  country  in- 
creased in  population,  and  the  more  the  population  became  absorbed 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  material  prosperity,  the  more  impracticable 
became  the  provisions  of  the  militia  law,  until  finally  it  sunk  into  such 
utter  contempt  that  all  pretense  of  regarding  it  ceased.  The  "  corn- 
stalk militia"  and  the  annual  '*  trainings,''  with  all  their  accompanying 
parodies  on  military  efficiency,  remain  only  as  recollections  of  our  boyhood 
days.  Volunteer  organizations  gradually  increased  as  regard  of  existing 
law  decreased,  and,  though  unrecognized  by  the  general  law,  and  with- 
out any  of  the  aids  or  requirements  necessary  to  secure  efficiency,  they 
have  managed  to  maintain  a  precarious  existence,  and  have  unquestion- 
ably been  of  great  and  essential  service  to  the  country.  We  think  it 
good  policy  and  tnie  statesmanship  to  acknowledge  the  changes  and 
avail  ourselves  of  the  results  which  time  and  the  force  of  circumstances 
have  brought  about,  and  we  therefore  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the 
volunteer  militia  of  the  States — ^the  militia  in  fact — should  be  recognized 
as  the  militia  of  the  law,  and  provided  for  accordingly. 

On  the  second  feature  of  the  bill,  the  provisions  made  for  promoting 
the  efficiency  of  the  volunteer  militia  and  securing  a  uniformly  high 
standard  in  all  the  States,  we  believe  that  there  can  be  no  disagreement. 

The  unorganized  levies  whinh,  under  the  name  of  militia,  have  been 
called  into  service  in  all  the  great  wars  of  the  country,  while  they  occa- 
sionally performed  some  brilliant  service,  have  not  only  shown  the  in- 
efficiency of  existing  law,  but  have  also  served  to  make  the  term  "  nai- 
litia'^  one  of  contempt  and  derision.  It  is  not  denied  that  great  dis- 
parity exists  in  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  existing  volunteer 
organizations  between  the  States  and  even  within  the  States.  During 
the  "  labor  riots  of  1877  "  some  volunteer  organizations  proved  utterly 
undisciplined  and  unreliable,  while  others  performed  conspiciious  and  val- 
uable service.    Congress  has  never  exercised  its  constitutional  power 
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^^  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining"  the  volunteer  mi- 
litia. On  the  contrary,  the  volunteer  organizations  have  maintained 
themselves  at  their  own  expense,  with  such  aid  as  by  unwearied  exer- 
tions they  may  have  been  able  to  procure  from  their  respective  States. 
It  is  due  solely  to  the  want  of  support  and  of  uniform  requirements  as 
to  drill  and  discipline  that  the  volunteer  organizations  have  not  all 
reached  the  same  efficiency  that  characterize  a  part  of  them.  The  men 
who  constitute  the  volunteer  organizations  are  naturally  those  who  have 
some  love  or  aptitude  for  military  affairs,  and  we  therefore  see  no  reason 
why,  under  proper  regulations  for  their  discipline  and  training,  they 
cannot  attain  a  high  and  uniform  efficiency.  That  they  have  been  or 
are  in  any  particulars  inefficient  is  not  an  argument  against  the  possi- 
bility of  making  them  all  that  we  desire.  We  therefore  consider  the 
provisions  made  in  the  proposed  bill,  to  aid  and  encourage  the  volunteer 
system  and  to  exact  certain  requirements  of  them,  as  both  politic  and 
wise.  We  deem  them  politic,  for  the  reason  that  the  aid  they  offer  is 
conditioned  on  the  volunteers  complying  with  the  provisions  which  are 
deemed  essential  to  their  efficiency.  We  deem  them  wise,  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  believe  that  under  their  operations  a  volunteer  militia  will 
be  created,  which,  although  remaining  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  States,  will,  when  its  services  are  required  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, be  found  ready  and  equipped  for  instantaneous  service  and  fully 
efficient  to  perform  the  duties  of  militia,  which  Jefferson  defined  to  be 
"  not  only  to  meet  the  first  attack,  but,  if  it  threatens  to  be  permanent, 
to  maintain  the  defense  until  regulars  can  be  engaged  to  relieve  them.'^ 
It  is  also  worthy  of  consideration  that  in  encouraging  the  volunteer 
system  you  provide  for  disseminating  military  knowledge  and  a  partial 
military  training  among  those  who  would  be  most  likely  to  respond  to  a 
call  for  volunteers  in  time  of  war. 

It  has  been  agreed  by  all  who  have  preceded  us  in  considering  the 
subject  that,  whatever  might  be  the  expense  of  securing  an  efficient 
militia,  it  would  be  so  small,  as  compared  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  it,  that  it  should  not  be  considered,  and  would  in  fact  be  covered 
by  indirect  savings  of  expense  which  it  would  render  practicable  in 
other  directions.  Nevertheless,  your  committee  have  deemed  it  proper 
to  endeavor  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  expense  of  the  aid  proposed  to 
be  extended  to  the  volunteer  militia  by  the  bill  under  consideration. 

While  the  States  have  applied  all  the  existing  permanent  appropria- 
tion for  the  militia  to  providing  the  volunteer  militia,  the  issue  of  prop- 
erty under  that  appropriation  is  limited  to  arms  and  equipments.  This 
has  been  not  only  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  the  vol- 
unteer militia-,  but  has  also  prevented  Uiem  from  being  useful  on  the  oc- 
casions that  tneir  services  have  been  required.  Tents  and  camp  equip- 
age are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  volunteers  to  go  into  camps 
of  instruction  and  learn  the  elementary  duties  of  soldiers.  A  plain, 
serviceable,  and  unostentatious  uniform,  overcoats,  blankets,  haver- 
sacks, canteens,  &c.,  are  essential  to  the  outfit  of  the  volunteer,  that  he 
may  be  called  into  service  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  that  his  services 
may  be  effective  when  called  for. 
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We  quote  the  latest  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  subject 
(Ex.  Doc.  H.  E.  36,  second  session  Forty-sixth  Congress)  for  information 
of  the  number  of  militia : 

Abstract  of  the  militia  force  of  the  United  States  {organized  and  vnorganized)^  according  to 
the  latest  returns  received  at  the  office  of  the  Jdjutant-General,  United  States  Armg^fsr' 
nishedfor  the  infortnation  of  the  ('ongress  of  the  United  States  in  com2)Hance  with  section 
232  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
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^Estimated  in  Af^tantGeneral's  Office. 


Adjittant-General  Oppick, 

Washingt4m,  D.  C,  January  31,  1880. 


E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Adjutant'  OmenU. 


From  this  report  it  will  be  seen  that  there  now  exists,  on  paper,  an 
organized  volunteer  militia  of  125,906.  The  proposed  bill  limits  the 
number  that  the  general  government  will  provide  for  to  about  200,000. 
and  it  is  not  considered  probable  that  for  some  time  to  come  an  actual 
force  of  over  150,000  will  require  to  be  provided  for. 

The  existing  volunteer  militia  are  more  or  less  already  provided  with 
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what  is  essential.  Some  of  the  States  have  made  very  large  appropria- 
tions to  supplement  the  amount  heretofore  allowed  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  many  of  the  States,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  have 
now  in  possession  considerable  amounts  of  arms  and  equipments  that 
have  been  issued  to  them  by  the  general  government.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  estimate  what  would  be  the  cost  of  making  up  deficiencies, 
and  of  completing  the  arming  and  equipment  and  of  providing  uni- 
forms and  camp  equipage  for  the  volunteer  militia  in  the  manner  contem- 
plated by  the  bill,  but  we  judge  that  three  million  dollars  would  be 
ample  for  that  purpose,  and  that  its  appropriation  might  be  distributed 
into  the  budget  of  three  successive  years.  After  the  volunteer  militia 
should  be  once  completely  armed  and  equipped,  we  judge  that  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $750,000  would  maintain  it  in  proper  condition.  These 
sums  are  comparatively  very  small,  scarcely  large  enough  to  excite 
either  opposition  or  conunent,  being  smaller  than  was  frequently  con- 
templated and  advocated  in  the  early  days  of  the  Bepublic.  The  an- 
nual expenditure  would  be  less  than  is  required  to  sustain  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  in  the  regular  service,  and  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  ques- 
tioned that  a  standing  force  of  150,000  thoroughly  armed,  equipped,  and 
well-drilled  volunteers,  ready  to  take  the  field  at  the  first  moment  of 
danger,  would  be  as  effective  in  the  national  defense  as  one  regiment 
of  regulars,  and  that  the  existence  of  such  a  force  would  be  seriously 
considered  by  any  nation  contemplating  an  attack  on  us.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  not  improper  for  us  to  observe  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  (Senate  Report  56,  sec- 
ond session  Forty-fifth  Congress)  recommended  that  the  annual  appro- 
priation for  the  militia  be  increased  to  $1,000,000,  very  pertinently 
observing  that  "if  $200,000  was  none  too  much  in  1808,  certainly 
$1,000,0^  is  none  too  much  now.'' 

On  the  third  general  feature  of  the  bill,  that  of  abolishing  the  per- 
manent appropriation  and  placing  the  requirements  of  the  militia  on  the 
same  footing  as  all  other  needs  of  the  government,  to  be  annually  esti- 
mated and  to  be  appropriated  for  in  the  discretion  of  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee do  not  deem  any  arguments  necessary. 

While  the  proposed  bill  scarcely  involves  the 

POWERS  OP  CONGRESS  AND  RIGHTS  OF  THE  STATES, 

your  committee  deem  it  proper  to  present  its  bearings  on  those  points, 
in  order  that  no  question  may  arise  in  regard  to  them. 

There  is  no  feature  in  our  form  of  government  in  which  the  powers  of 
the  general  government  and  the  rights  of  the  States  are  so  intimately 
interwoven  as  in  the  jurisdiction  over  the  militia.  One  of  the  stated 
primary  causes  for  forming  the  Union  was  to  *' provide  for  the  common 
defense."  In  the  opinion  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  a  well-reg- 
ulated militia  was  the  essential  means  of  providing  for  the  common  de- 
fense, and  they  accordingly  framed  the  clause  to  provide  that  Congress 
shall  have  power — 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing 
auch  part  of  them  as  may  he  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reservlnff  to 
the  States  respectively  tJie  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  aathority  of  tralnmg 
the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress. 

The  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  clause  are  clearly  and  distinctly 
stated  and  scarcely  admit  of  misinterpretation.  The  States  are  ex- 
pressly limited  to  the  appointment  of  the  officers  and  to  training  the 
militia,  and  in  training  it  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Con- 
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greBS.  If  the  power  conveyed  to  Congress  by  the  words  "  organizing^ 
arming,  and  disciplining''  conld  be  doabted,  the  debates  of  the  Federal 
Convention  are  sufficiently  clear  to  remove  them.  The  committee  that 
reported  the  clause,  on  being  asked  the  scope  of  the  powers  that  they 
intended  to  convey,  replied  that  they  meant  by  "  organizing,''  propor- 
tioning the  officers  to  the  men:  by  ** arming,"  not  only  to  provide  for 
uniformity  of  arms,  but  the  authority  to  regulate  the  modes  of  furnish- 
ing them,  either  by  the  militia  themselves,  the  State  governments,  or 
the  national  Treasury ;  and  by  *'  disciplining,"  to  prescribe  the  manual 
exercise,  evolutions,  &c.,  and  that  laws  for  disciplining  must  involve 
penalties  and  everything  necessarj^  for  enforcing  penalties. 

The  debates  of  the  Federal  Convention  on  adopting  the  clause,  though 
short,  are  pertinent. 

Mr.  Mason,  who  introduced  the  subject,  thought  that  all  power  over 
the  militia  should  be  vested  in  the  general  government,  which  he  subse- 
quently modified  by  suggesting  that  this  absolute  i)Ower  should  be 
limited  to  a  portion  of  the  militia  at  a  time,  so  that  by  serving  in  rota- 
tion the  whole  body  would  finally  be  disciplined. 

Mr.  Madison  thought  that  the  regulation  of  the  militia  naturally  ap- 
pertained to  the  authority  charged  with  the  public  defense,  that  it  did 
not  seem  in  its  nature  divisible  between  two  distinct  authorities,  and 
that  the  discipline  of  the  militia  is  evidently  a  national  concern,  and 
ought  to  be  provided  for  in  the  national  Constitution. 

The  clause  as  reported  by  the  committee  had  but  little  opi>o8ition,  it 
being  conceded,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Randolph,  that  reserving  to  the  States 
the  appointment  of  the  officers  was  all  the  security  they  ueeiled.  Mr. 
Dayton  and  Mr.  Ellsworth  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  placing 
greater  limitation  on  the  power  of  Congress,  but  a  motion  made  for 
that  purpose  received  only  one  vote,  that  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  who  moved 
it,  and  the  clause,  as  it  now  stands,  was  therefore  adopted  with  a 
marked  unanimity  in  sentiment  and  vote. 

We  have  only  adverted  to  the  question  of  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  as  a  matter  of  historical  interest  in  connection  with  the 
general  subject,  for  whatever  question  there  may  be  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  existing  law,  or  of  some  of  the  plans  heretofore  suggested 
for  reorganizing  the  militia,  none  can  possibly  arise  on  the  proposed 
bill,  for  it  is  a  happy  solution  of  all  the  constitutional  questions  involved. 
There  is  not  a  compulsory  feature  in  the  bill.  It  simply  says  to  the 
States  that  if  they  will  by  their  own  laws  provide  for  and  enforce  such 
requirements  as  Congress  deems  necessary  to  secure  an  efficient  militia, 
Congress  will  exercise  its  unquestioned  constitutional  power,  and  pro- 
vide for  arming  such  militia  out  of  the  national  Treasury. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

From  this  review  of  the  subject  your  (committee  are  satisfied  that  time 
has  solved  those  difficulties  of  the  militia  system  for  which  the  wisdom 
of  our  predecessors  could  find  no  acceptable  remedy,  and  that  the  great 
increase  in  the  i)opulation  of  the  country  now  makes  it  not  only  practi- 
cable but  desirable  to  substitute  the  volunteer  system  for  enforced  mi- 
litia duty  in  time  of  j.eace.  The  subject  is  one  on  which  there  never 
have  been  any  i>olitical  differences,  and  on  which  none  should  exist. 
Washington,  as  the  exponent  of  the  Federalists,  was  unceasing  in  his 
efforts  to  procure  legislation,  and  Jefferson,  as  the  leader  of  the  Anti- 
Federalists,  was  even  more  importunate  in'urging  it.    In  view  of  these 
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^acts,  and  of  the  fact  that  we  Dow  have  practically  no  militia  system, 
and  that  the  strength  and  perpetuity  of  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment largely  depend  on  the  existence  of  a  well-regulated  militia,  we 
iadulge  the  hope  that  the  subject  will  receive  the  earnest  consideration 
which  it  desen^es,  and  that  some  decisive'  action  will  be  taken  on  it. 


A  BILL  to  provide  for  reorganiziBg,  arming,  and  diseipUniog  the  miliUa. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Hepresentativen  of  the  United  States  of  Ameiica 
in  Congress  assembtedj  That  every  able-.bodied  male  citizen,  resident  within  the  respeo- 
tive  States  and  Territories,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  sthall  be  en- 
rolled in  the  militia,  and  said  enrollment  shall  be  made  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  provided  by  the  laws  of  each  State  and  Territory  respectively. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  militia  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes :  the  active,  to  be  known 
as  the  National  Guard  ;  and  the  inactive,  to  be  known  as  the  Reserve  Militia. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  National  Guard  shall  consist  of  snch  regularly  uniformed  and  en- 
listed troops  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  as  are  or  may  be  organized  therein 
in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  respective  States  and  Territories:  Provided^  however. 
That  the  term  of  enlistment  in  no  State  or  Territory  shall  be  for  a  less  period  than 
three  years,  and  with  the  provision  that  if  such  enlistment  should  expire  during  a 
time  when  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  that  it  shall  continue  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  for  which  called  into  such  service. 

Sec.  4.  That  in  time  of  peace  the  organization  of  the  National  Guard,  the  numbers, 
rank,  and  duties  of  the  staff  officers,  and  the  organization  of  bureaus  of  administra- 
tion, in  the  militia  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  shall  be  such  as  the  legis- 
latures thereof  may  from  time  to  time  direct :  rrovided,  howderj  That  such  organization 
shall  conform  as  closely  to  the  method  prescribed  for  the  Regular  Army  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  various  States  and  Territories  will  permit :  And  provided  furthtr^  That 
when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  the  National  Guard  may  be  organized 
by  the  President  into  brigades  and  divisions,  as  the  public  interests  may,  in  bis  opin- 
ion, require  ;  and  he  may  assign  and  designate  the  commanders  of  Mich  brigades  and 
divisions ;  and  the  numbers,  rank,  and  duties  of  the  stafi'  otBceis  shall  be  the  same  as 
prescribed  for  the  Regular  Army. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  active  militia  shall  be  trained  in  accordance  with  the  same  system 
of  tactics  that  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  for  corresponding  arms  of  the 
service  in  the  Regular  Army. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  corps  of  artillery,  cavalry,  or  infantry,  now  existing  in  any  Stat«  or 
Territory,  which,  by  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  thereof,  have  not  been  incorporated  with 
the  militia,  or  are  not  governed  by  the  general  regulations  thereof,  shall  be  allowed 
to  retain  their  accustomed  privileges,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  all  other  duties  required 
by  law  in  like  manner  as  the  other  active  militia ;  and  any  State  or  Territory  in  which 
snch  corps  may  exist  shall  be  entitled  to  include  the  Bame  in  the  number  and  as  part 
of  the  active  militia  for  which  it  is  entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  That  in  time  of  peace  each  State  and  Teriitory  complying  with  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  be  furnished  with  small-arms,  field  artillery,  and 
harness,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  horse  equipments,  and  service-dress  sufficient  to  fully 
arm,  equip,  and  uniform  its  actual  number  of  regularly  enlisted  active  militia,  and 
with  such  allowance  of  ammunition  and  such  kinds  and  allowance  of  camp  equipage 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  officers  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose :  Pro- 
videdf  however.  That  the  number  of  active  militia  for  which  any  State  or  Territory 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  so  furnished  shall  not  exceed  seven  hundred  regularly  uniformed 
commissioned  officers  and  enlisted  men  for  each  Representative  or  Delegate  to  which 
such  State  or  Territory  is  entitled  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States :  And  provided 
fur  titer.  That  all  serviceable  arms  and  equipments  that  have  heretofore  been  furnished 
by  the  United  States,  and  are  now  in  possession  of  the  respective  States  and  Territo- 
ries, shall  be  counted  as  part  of  this  allowance,  and  shall  ue  annually  accounted  for 
in  the  same  manner  as  herein  provided  for  arms  and  equipments  hereafter  issued ;  and 
that  all  accounts  existing  between  the  States  and  Territories  and  the  United  States 
for  arms  and  equipments  furnished  the  militia  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  shall 
be  considered  as  closed  and  settled :  And  provided  further,  That  if  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory shall  fail  to  comply  with  those  provisions  of  this  act  on  which  the  issue  of  arms 
and  equipments  for  its  active  militia  are  couditioned,  if  snch  failure  or  omission  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  \Var,  immaterial  or  unavoidable,  he  may  authorize 
such  issue. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  Secretary  of  AVar  shall  include  in  his  annual  estimates  of  appro- 
priations an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
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this  act;  aod  the  parchase  or  maimfactQre  and  the  iaeae  to  States  and  Tecritories of 
amaU-anns,  field  artillery  and  hameas,  infantiy,  cavalry,  and  hone  eqnipmentfl^seryice 
dreaa,  ammunitioD,  and  camp  eqaipagCi  for  the  active  militia  nnder  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  made  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  Army,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  they  shall  remain  the  property  of  toe  United  States,  and  be 
annually  accounted  for  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  Army  by  the  governors  of 
the  States  and  Territories,  for  which  pnrpose  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  Army, 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  shall  prescribe  and  supply  the  necessary 
blanks,  and  makesnch  regolations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  protect  the  said  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States. 

Sxc.  9.  That  loss  of,  or  damage  to,  arms,  equipments,  ordnance  stores,  and  camp 
equipage,  except  the  ordinary  wear  and  accidents  of  service,  shall  be  made  sood  to  the 
United  States  by  the  person  or  persons  chargeable  therewith,  as  in  like  cases  in 
the  Regular  Army;  and  money  received  from  sales  or  on  account  of  loss  or  damaees 
shall  1^  accounted  for  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  Army,  and  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  10.  That  all  arms,  equipments,  ordnance  stores,  or  camp  equipage  which  may 
become  unserviceable  or  unsuitable,  shall  be  examined  by  a  board  of  oflScers  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  its  report  fhall  be  forwarded  by  the  governor  of  the  State  or 
Territory  direct  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  Army  for  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  who  shall  direct  what  disposition,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  shall  be  made  of  them. 

Sec.  11.  That  there  shall  be  an  adjutant-eeneral  in  each  State  and  Territory,  who 
shidl  perform  such  duties  as  mav  be  prescnbed  by  the  laws  of  each  Stat«  and  Terri- 
torv,  respectiveiy,  and  who  shall,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  October  in  each  jeaif 
make  a  return  to  the  War  Department,  in  such  form  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  number  of  enrolled  militia,  the  number  of 
enlisted,  organized,  and  uniformed  active  militia,  of  the  results  of  the  annual  inspec- 
tion of  the  active  militia  and  military  property  in  each  State,  and  of  the  results  and 
scores  of  the  rifle  practice  of  the  active  militia.  He  shall  also  make  such  special 
reports  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  shall,  with  his  annual  report  of  each  year,  trans- 
mit to  Congress  an  abstract  of  the  annual  returns  of  the  adjutants-general  of  the  States 
and  Territories,  with  such  observations  thereon  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Congress. 

Sec.  13.  That  the  service  dress  to  be  provided  for  the  active  militia,  as  herein  pre- 
scribed, shall  be  worn  when  such  active  militia  are  called  out  for  active  service,  and 
when  in  the  performance  of  any  duty,  drill,  parade,  or  ceremony  prescribed  by  this 
act :  Provided^  Aotrercr,  That  the  same  may  also  be  worn  at  such  other  times  as  the  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  State  or  Territory  may  direct:  And  provided  further,  That  nothing 
in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  wearing  at  other  times  of  any  full-dress 
uniform  permitted  by  the  militant  authorities  of  the  States  or  Territories. 

Sec.  14.  That  each  State  and  Territory  furnished  with  arms  and  ec^nipments  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  require  every  organization  in  its  active  militia  to  go 
into  camp  of  instruction  for  at  least  five  consecutive  days  in  each  year,  and  to  assem- 
ble for  drill  and  instruction  not  less  than  once  in  each  calendar  month,  and  shsJl  re- 
auire  an  annual  inspection  of  its  active  militia,  to  be  made  by  an  officer  or  officers 
[lereof ,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  the  result  of  such  inspection  to  the  adjutant- 
general  thereof,  stating  the  number  of  such  active  militia,  the  actual  condition  of  their 
arms,  accouterments,  ammunition,  and  equipment,  their  deficiencies,  and  every  other 
particular  relating  to  the  advancement  of  their  organization  and  discipline. 

Sec.  15.  That  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  adjutant-general  of  each  State  and  Ter- 
ritory to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  annual  inspections  of  the 
active  militia  of  his  State  or  Territory ;  and  thereupon  the  President  shall  detail  an 
officer  from  the  active  or  retired  list  of  the  Army,  to  accompany  the  State  inspector 
durirg  his  inspection,  and  observe  the  general  condition  of  the  troops  and  public 

Sroperty,  with  the  consent  and  under  the  general  direction  of  the  governor  of  such 
tate  or  Territory ;  and,  while  so  detailed,  retired  officers  shall,  in  addition  to  their 
pay  as  retired  officers,  be  allowed  and  paid  the  actual  traveling  and  other  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  the  duty :  Provided,  hotvevtr.  That  such  officer 
shall  have  no  authority  in  any  way  to  control  or  interfere  with  the  State  inspector,  or 
to  exercise  any  power  or  authority  during  such  inspection  over  the  officers  or  men  in- 
spected. He  shall  make  a  report  in  duplicate,  and  transmit  one  copy  to  the  governor 
of  such  State  or  Territory  and  another  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  such  matters  as 
shidl,  in  bis  ludgment,  require  to  be  brought  to  their  attention. 

Sec.  16.  That  each  State  furnished  with  arms  and  equipments  nnder  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall,  within  one  vear  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  provide  and  equip  at 
least  one  rifle  range,  and  shall  maintain  the  same  for  the  instruction  of  its  militia  in 
rifle  practice,  and  require  them  to  be  instructed  therein. 

Sec.  17.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  offer  annually  to  the  National 
Guard  of  each  State  and  Territory  (provided  they  number  at  least  seven  hundred  men) 
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a  prize,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  in  Talne,  for  competition  in  ride  practice ; 
also  to  annually  offer  a  prize  of  one  tbonsaod  dollars  to  be'shot  for  by  a  ''team''  oj 
detachments  from  the  National  Oiiard  of  each  State  and  Territory,  from  each  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Army,  and  from  the  Navy,  to  be  divided  among  the  three 
"  teams''  standing  highest  in  such  match. 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  both  matches  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Each  State  team  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  adjutant-general  of  its  State,  as  consist- 
ing of  its  regularly  enlisted  and  uniformed  National  Guard,  and  transportation  to  and 
from  said  last-named  match  shall  be  furnished  out  of  such  appropriation  to  such  a  team 
and  reserve,  not  to  exceed  fifteen  in  number  from  each  State,  under  such  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Src.  18.  That  upon  the  application  of  aoy  regimental,  division,  or  brigade  com- 
mander of  the  National  Guard  of  any  State  or  Territory,  the  governor  thereof  may 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  assign  an  officer  from  the  active  or  retired  list  of  the 
Army  to  act  as  adjutant  of  such  regiment,  or  assistant  adjutant-general  or  chief  of 
staff  of  such  brigade  or  division.  Whenever  the  public  interests  will  admit,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  is  authorized  to  assign  such  ofiioer  for  such  duty  with  his  consent. 

Officers  so  assigned  shall  be  commissioned  as  officers  in  such  National  Guard  by  the 
governor  of  such  State  or  Territory,  and  shall  hold  such  commissions  dnring  his  pleas- 
ure. While  performing  such  duty,  they  shall  give  their  entire  time,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  shall  be  necessary  to  properly  perform  the  duties  of  their  office ;  shall  be  subject  to 
the  rules  and  regnlations  of  such  National  Guard  while  so  assigned,  and  shall  receive 
the  f nil  pay  and  emolnmeots  of  their  rank  as  on  detached  service. 

No  assignment  shall  be  made  of  any  officer  for  this  duty  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Regular  Army,  nor  unless  he  shall  have  seen  at  least  three  years'  service  in  the  field. 
All  such  assignments  may  be  revoked  at  pleasure  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  giving 
notice  thereof  to  the  governor  of  the  State.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notice  by  the  lat- 
ter, the  officer  whose  assignment  is  so  revoked  shall  cease  to  be  an  officer  of  the  National 
Guard  of  such  State  or  Territory,  and  shall  be  honorably  discharged  therefrom  by  its 
governor. 

Sec.  19.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  order  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  active  militia  of  any  State  or  Territory  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  during  war  or  an  invasion,  or  apprehended 
invasion,  by  a  foreign  enemy  or  Indian  tribe,  or  an  insurrection  or  rebellion  against 
ihe  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  the  imminent  danger  of  either, 
or  on  any  occasion  in  which  the  execution  of  the  laws  may  be  obstruct^  by  combi- 
nations and  forces  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  the  civil  authorities  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  law,  and  to  issue  his  orders  for  that  purpose  to  such  officers  of  the  active 
militia  as  he  may  tbiuk  proper;  and  the  said  force,  when  ordered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  and  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Army,  and  shall  be  allowed  the  same  pav,  rations,  and  emoluments  as  are  al- 
lowed to  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates  of  like  grades  and  arms  in 
the  regular  service ;  and  in  case  of  wounds  or  injuries  received  in  the  line  of  duty,  or 
in  case  of  being  killed  in  the  performance  of  such  duty,  the  same  provisions  shall  be 
extended  to  them,  their  widows  and  children,  as  are  provided  by  law  in  like  cases  to 
dfficers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates  of  like  grades  belonging  to  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  20,  That  any  officer  or  enlisted  man  of  the  active  militia  who,  upon  being  or- 
dered into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  shall  refuse  or  fail  to  obey  said  order 
without  giving  a  valid  excuse  therefor,  to  be  established  by  his  oath  and  verified  by 
the  testimony  of  two  credible  and  disinterested  witnesses,  may  be  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial for  desertion,  and  subject  to  the  fines  and  penalties  as  in  such  cases  provided. 

Sec.  21.  That  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  active  militia  called  into  the 
■ervioe  of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  one  day's  pay,  subsistence,  and  allow- 
ancee  for  every  fifty  miles  travel  from  their  places  of  residence  to  the  place  of  gen- 
eral rendezvous,  and  from  the  place  of  their  discharge  back  to  their  residence. 

Sec.  22.  That  when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  officers  of  the  same 
grade  in  the  active  militia  shall  take  precedence  according  to  the  date  of  their  com- 
missions. In  case  two  of  the  same  grade  have  commissions  of  equkl  date,  their  rank 
shall  be  determined  by  lot,  to  be  drawn  by  them  before  their  commanding  officer,  un- 
less their  relative  rank  is  prescribed  by  regulation. 

Sec.  23.  That  mounted  officers  and  members  of  mounted  companies  in  the  active 
militia  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  shall  each  receive  such  considera- 
tion for  use  and  risk  of  private  horses  actually  used  by  them  as  may  be  awarded  by  a 
hoard  of  officers  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  same  allowancee  of  forage 
flhall  be  made  for  private  horses  used  by  the  militia  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
as  for  horses  owned  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  24.  That  the  Reserve  Militia  shall  not  be  liable  or  subject  to  any  military  duty 
to  the  United  States,  except  when  called  into  service  by  act  of  Congress  passed  for 
that  purpose. 
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Sec.  25.  That  as  bood  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  President  shail 
appoint  a  board  of  seven  officers,  two  of  whom  shall  oe  of  the  Army  and  five  selected 
frcnn  the  active  militia  of  the  Eastern,  Middle,  Sonthem,  Western,  and  Pacific  States, 
respectively.  Said  board  shall  prepare  a  system  of  rales  and  reffalations  for  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  active  militia,  which  rales  and  regulations  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
President  to  Congress  at  its  next  ensuing  session  for  approval  and  enactment.  Said 
board  shall  also  recommend  a  service-dress  for  the  active  militia,  which,  upon  being 
approved  by  the  President,  shall  be  the  uniform  of  the  active  militia  when  called  into 
service.  Said  board  shall  also  recommend  an  allowance  of  ammunition  and  the  kinds 
and  allowance  of  camp  equipage  to  be  iHsued  to  the  active  militia  in  time  of  peace, 
which,  upon  being  approved  by  the  President,  shall  govern  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  in 
the  issue  of  those  articles  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  five  officers  of  said 
board  appointed  from  the  active  militia  shall,  daring  the  time  they  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  prescribed  herein  for  said  board,  receive  the  pay  and  emol- 
uments allowed  bv  law  to  a  colonel  of  infantry.  The  amount  of  money  necessary  for 
the  payment  of  their  services,  and  also  fur  the  payment  of  such  expenses  incurred  by 
said  board  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated :  ProHdedy  hwceeer,  That  the  total  amount  of  money  so  to  be  paid 
shall  not  exceed  three  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  26.  That  the  sum  of dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 

in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-one. 

Sec.  27.  That  sections  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acta  inconsist- 
ent herewith  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 


[Senate  Ex.  Doc.  22,  Part  2,  45th  Congress,  2d  Session.] 

Letter  from  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  in  relation  to  the  militia  force  of  the 

United  States. 


Ordnance  Office,  War  Department, 

Washington,  February  5,  1878. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  trans- 
mit to  you  copy  of  my  report  ou  your  resolution  of  the  13th  December, 
1877,  in  regard  to  the  militia,  and  in  advance  of  his  response  to  the  same. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  V.  BENfiT, 
Brigadier- General,  Chief  of  Ordnatice. 
Hon.  H.  G.  Davis, 

United  States  Senate. 


Ordnance  Office,  War  Department, 

Washington^  January  10,  1878. 

Sir  :  In  answer  to  Senate  resolution  of  December  13, 1877, 1  have  the 
honor  to  report  as  follows  : 

The  several  points  of  inquiry  embraced  in  the  resolution  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  interrogatories,  viz : 

1.  What  are  the  condition  and  number  of  the  militia  enrolled  in  the 
several  States  I 

2.  What  recommendation  has  the  Secretary  of  War  to  submit  looking 
to  a  more  thorough  organization  of  the  militia  ? 
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.3«  What  recommendation  looking  to  a  more  thorough  collection  of  in- 
formation and  reports  concerning  the  same  ? 

4.  What  amonnt  is  annually  apportioned  to  each  of  the  States  under 
section  1661,  Revised  Statutes  ? 

5.  Whether  any  State  has  received  or  been  credited  with  more  or  less 
than  its  proportion  of  the  sum  annuaUy  appropriated,  and  what  amount, 
if  any,  is  now  due  any  of  the  States  f 

6.  If  at  any  time  any  of  the  States  have  been  excluded  from  the  bene- 
fits of  section  1661,  what  States,  and  for  how  long  ? 

7.  What  kind  of  arms,  and  what  articles  are  or  can  be  furnished  to  the 
militia  under  the  terms  " arms  and  equipments''! 

8.  Should  the  amount  annually  appropriated  be  increased  f 

1.  What  are  the  condition  and  namberof  the  mUitia  enroUnd  in  the  several  States  f 

This  oflQce  is  not  possesecl  of  the  information  requested  in  the  first  in- 
terrogatorj'.  By  section  1,  act  March  2,  1803  (sec.  1636,  Rev.  Stat.  U. 
S.),  the  adjutants-general  of  the  several  States  were  required  to  furnish 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  annually,  returns  of  the  militia  in 
their  respective  States,  and  of  their  arms,  accouterments,  and  ammuni- 
tion ;  and  the  Secretary  of  War  was  required  to  lay  abstracts  of  these 
returns  before  Congress  each  year.  Previous  to  1862  these  abstracts 
were  submitted  with  the  annual  reports  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Army,  and  were  printe<l  in  the  public  documents ;  but  since  that  year 
no  abstracts  of  this  character  appear  to  have  been  published  by  Con- 
gre^ss. 

2.  What  recommendation  has  the  Secretary  of  War  to  submit  looking  to  a  more 
thorough  organization  of  the  militia f 

The  subject  of  a  more  thorough  organization  of  the  militia  of  the 
country  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress  at  irregular  intervals 
ever  since  the  organization  of  the  federal  government  in  1789.  The 
Executive  Documents  and  Eeports  of  Committees  of  the  two  houses  con- 
tain many  reports  upon  the  subject,  and  the  Presidents'  messages  have 
oft^n,  in  times  past,  invited  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  laws  for  the  organization  of  the  whole  body  of  the  militia,  now  in- 
corporated in  the  Eevised  Statutes,  were  drawn  from,  legislation  had  in 
the  early  years  of  the  government,  when  the  remembrance  of  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  standing  army  of  the  mother  country  during  the  colonial 
period  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  when  the  prevailing 
sentiment  was  averse  to  a  standing  army  forming  a  distinct  class  in  the 
community.  An  energetic  national  militia  has  ever  been  considered 
as  forming  the  capital  security  of  a  free  i)eople.  (See  the  report  of  Gen- 
eral Henry  Knox,  Secretary  of  War  in  1790,  in  American  State  Papers, 
Military  Affairs,  vol.  1,  p.  7 ;  Art.  II,  Amendments  to  the  Constitution ; 
the  si)irit  of  the  laws  5  and  the  utterances  of  statesmen  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  government  to  the  present  time.) 

The  present  laws  in  many  of  their  essential  particulars,  date  from  the 
period  between  1792  and  1808,  and  have,  in  their  application,  special 
reference,  in  many  respects,  to  the  condition  of  things  then  existing ; 
and  consequently  many  have  by  time  been  rendered  obsolete  and  inop- 
erative. They,  however,  carry  out,  in  their  general  scope  and  intend- 
ment, the  initial  idea  that  the  Constitutional  force  for  the  national 
defense  is  the  militia ;  and  authority  is  given  to  the  President  to  call 
forth  such  numbers,  in  time  of  invasion  or  rebellion,  as  the  emergency 
may  demand.  Changes  in  these  statutes  as  fix  the  details  of  organiza- 
tion, accountability,  and  armament  are  necessary. 

3.  What  recommendation  looking  to  a  more  thorough  collection  of  information  and 
reports  concerning  the  t»ame  f 
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As  early  as  1794  a  difficulty  of  primary  importance  in  the  execution 
of  the  militia  act  of  1792  was  found  in  the  requirement  that  the  militia 
were  to  arm  and  equip  themselves.  At  that  period  it  was  conceded  in 
Congress  that  there  was  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  obtaining  arms, 
there  being  but  a  limited  supply  in  the  country,  witli  no  manufactories, 
and  no  abiUty  to  obtain  supplies  from  abroad.  The  only  solid  resource  to 
obtain  a  supply  was  conceived  to  be  the  establishment  of  manufactories  in 
each  State.  (See  American  State  papers,  Military  Affairs,  vol.  1,  pp.  69, 
70. )  In  1794,  Congress  directed  the  establishment  of  three  or  four  arsenals 
with  a  national  armor>'  attached  to  each,  and  laid  an  embargo  on  the 
exportation  of  all  arms  and  warlike  stores.  The  armory  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  that  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  were  thereupon  erected  and 
placed  in  operation  in  the  repair  and  manufacture  of  arms. 

The  militia  were  called  upon  by  the  President  on  several  occasions 
between  1794  and  1808  for  actual  service ;  and  Congress,  by  several  acts 
during  that  period,  authorized  the  purchase  of  arms,  &c.,  for  sale  to  the 
States,  and  to  the  individual  militiamen  called  into  service ;  and  in  some 
cases  loans  were  authorized  while  in  actual  service,  receipts  being  re- 
quired in  such  cases  as  security  for  the  faithful  return  to  the  government 
of  the  weapons  to  be  used  in  its  defense. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  militia  as  a  national  institution  was,  during  the 
period,  directly  traceable  to  the  provision  (Sees.  1628  and  1632,  Revised 
Statutes)  requiring  the  militiaman  to  provide  at  his  own  expense  the 
arms  and  equipments  which  he  might  be  called  upon  to  use  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  general  government.  In  1807^  a  resolution  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  expressing  the  sense  that  '^provision 
ought  to  be  made  by  law  for  arming  and  equipping  the  whole  body  of  the 
militia  of  the  United  States,'^  which,  after  protracted  debate,  was  finally 
adopted.  (See  Annals  of  Congress,  Tenth  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  vol.  1,  pp. 
1005,  1039,  et  seq.)  A  bill  was  acccMrdingly  presented  for  arming  and 
equipping  the  whole  body  of  the  militia  by  appropriating  $200,000  an- 
nually. The  sum  at  first  proposed — in  view  of  the  then  meager  supply 
of  arms  and  equipments  obtainable  in  the  country  and  abroad  (the  wars 
in  Europe  having  exhausted  the  foreign  markets) — was  $1,000,000;  but 
this  amount,  as  well  as  the  successive  ^ums  of  $500,000,  $450,000. 
$400,000,  and  $300,000,  was  negatived,  and  the  sum  of  $200,000  fixed 
upon  {Ibid.y  vol.  2,  pp.  2191-2195),  and  has  remained  without  alteration 
to  this  day.  In  1816,  by  act  of  April  29,  this  amount  was  exempted  from 
liability  to  be  carried  to  the  surplus  fund. 

After  arms  and  equipments  procured  under  the  appropriation  were 
received  into  the  hands  of  the  general  government,  l^ey  were  placed 
in  store  in  the  various  arsenals  and  armories,  and  were  theuQje  dis- 
tributed to  the  States  and  Territories  annually,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  effective  militia  in  their  respective  territorial  limits.  At 
first,  only  muskets  (or  rifles)  and  accouterments  for  the  armament  of  the 
individual  militiamen  were  procured  or  issued,  but  subsequently  it  was 
concluded  to  procure  and  issue  light  artillery,  as  might  be  required,  in 
lieu  of  muskets,  charging  for  the  same  in  terms  of  ^'muskets,"  the  appor- 
tionment and  the  accounts  under  the  same  being  made  and  kept  in  those 
times  in  muskets. 

A  question  was  raised,  in  the  debate  on  the  original  passage  of  the  act 
of  1808,  in  regard  to  the  oumership  of  the  arms,  &c.,  after  they  had 
passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the  general  government  into  the  hands 
of  the  militia.  This  question  was  not  settl^  by  the  terms  of  the  act 
as  it  finally  passed,  and  no  action  appears  ever  to  have  been  tak(^n  by 
the  War  Department  authorities  to  fix  upon  the  State  authorities  or 
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the  militiamen  any  system  of  periodical  acconntability  for  the  arutfs,  &c., 
issued  to  them.  The  procnrement  of  the  arms  and  equipments,  the 
conveyance  of  them  to  the  respective  States,  as  called  for,  and  the  taking 
the  receipts  of  the  State  authorities  for  the  same,  appear  to  have  been 
all  the  duties  recognized  by  the  United  States  authorities  as  imposed  on 
them  by  law.  In  1874,  upon  a  question  raised  in  this  oflBce,  the  Attor- 
ney-General decided  that  "the  statute  makes  no  provision  for  any  ac- 
countability whatever  to  the  general  government  respecting  the  dis- 
position of  the  arms  when  they  have  once  been  delivered  to  the  States, 
Congress  having  seen  fit  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the  good  faith  of  the  lat- 
ter, after  the  delivery  takes  place,  to  carry  out  the  purpose  contemplated 
in  furnishing  the  arms."    (Copy  of  opinion  inclosed.) 

OPINION. 

Department  of  Justice, 

Washingtotij  Noremhtr  11, 1874. 

Sir  :  I  have  considered  the  qaestion  referred  to  me  from  your  department  on  the 
15th  of  September  last,  viz,  '*  Whether,  nnder  ezistine  laws,  the  right  of  property  in 
the  arms  issned  for  arming  the  militia  of  the  United  States,  is  Tested  in  the  State  .au- 
thorities, with  power  to  dispose  of  them  by  sale  or  otherwise,  without  accounting  to 
the  United  States  T" 

This  qnestion,  it  woald  seem,  from  the  papers  submitted,  has  been  suggested  by  facts 
of  recent  occurrence,  which  are  especiallv  connected  with  the  quota  of  arms  due,  un- 
der the  statutes  relating  to  the  arming  of  the  militia,  to  the  State  of  Virginia.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  governor  of  that  State  made  requisitions  upon  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
for  about  2,307  revolvers,  to  be  drawn  as  a  portion  of  the  said  quota.  T5  meet  these 
requisitions,  the  latter  officer,  in  July  last,  gave  to  an  agent  of  the  State  orders  u^on 
the  manufacturer  for  that  number  of  revolvers,  to  be  delivered  within  a. short  period 
thereafter.  Upon  receiving  these  orders,  the  agent,  acting  under  the  directions  of  the 
governor,  proceeded  to  New  York,  and,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  entered  into  contracts 
with  certain  parties  for  camp  equipap^e.  It  was  agreed  that  the  contractors  should 
receive,  in  payment  for  the  camp  equipage  furnished  the  State,  under  their  contracts, 
an  assignment  of  the  aforesaid  orders,  and  that  the  delivery  of  the  arms,  by  the  manu- 
facturer, should  accordingly  be  made  directly  to  them.  But  I  understand  that  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  having  information  of  this  transaction,  and  conceiving  that  the 
right  of  the  State  to  make  such  disposition  of  the  arms,  intended  for  the  militia  thereof, 
was  not  entirely  free  from  doubt,  directed  the  delivei^  of  revolvers  on  said  orders  to 
be  withheld  until  that  point  is  determined ;  and  the  determination  of  that  point  has 
been  thought  to  depend  on  the  solution  of  the  question  referred  to  me. 

The  laws  in  force,  which  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  arms  to  the  militia,  by  the 
general  government,  are  contained  in  the  following  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes : 

'*Sec.  1661.  The  annual  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  doUars  is  appropriated,  to  be 
paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  lor  the  purpose  of 
providing  arms  and  equipments  for  the  whole  body  of  the  militia,  either  by  purchase 
or  manuracture,  by  and  on  account  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  1667.  All  the  arms  procured,  in  virtue  of  anv  appropriation  authorized  b^  law, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  arms  and  equipments  for  the  whole  body  of  the  militia  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  annuaUy  distriouted  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union, 
according  to  the  number  of  their  Representatives  and  Senators  in  Congress,  reepect- 
ivelv ;  and  all  arms  for  the  Territories  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  an- 
nually distributed  in  such  quantities,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  the  President 
ma^  prescribe.  All  such  arms  are  to  t>e  transmitted  to  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories by  the  United  States. 

*'  Sec.  1670.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  and  directed  to  distribute  to  such 
States  as  did  not  receive  the  same,  their  proper  quota  of  arms  and  military  equipments 
for  each  year,  from  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- two  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  under  the  provisions  of  section  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-one :  Pronded,  That 
in  the  organization  and  equipment  of  military  companies  and  organizations  with  such 
arms,  no  aiscrimination  shall  be  made  between  companies  and  organizations  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  former  condition  of  servitude.'' 

The  provisions  of  the  above-named  sections  have  been  taken  from  the  act  of  April 
23, 1808,  oh.  56 ;  the  act  of  March  3, 1855,  ch.  169 ;  and  the  act  of  March  3, 1873,  ch.  282. 

By  the  first  of  those  sections  (sec.  1661),  an  annual  appropriation  is  made  *'f6r  the 
purpose  of  providing  arms  and  equipments  for  the  whole  body  of  the  militia."  The 
next  section  (sec.  1667)  provides  for  an  annual  distribution,  among  the  several  States 
and  Territories,  of  the  arms  procured  by  means  of  such  appropnation.    It  requires 
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tbese  arms  to  be  tranamiUad  by  the  United  States  to  tbe  several  States  and  Teriito- 
riea^ibe  quota  for  eacb  State  to  be  aocordiog  to  tbe  number  of  its  Representatives 
and  Senators,  and  the  qnota  for  each  Territory,  including  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  accordinff  as  the  President  may  prescribe.  Tbe  remaining  section  (sec.  1670)  is 
only  applicable  to  tbe  particular  case  where  a  State  did  not  receive  its  proper  quota 
of  arms  and  military  equipments  for  an^  period  from  18t>2  to  1869.  It  authorizes  tbe 
Secretary  of  War,  in  that  case,  to  distribute  to  such  State  its  quota,  for  that  period, 
subject  to  tbe  proviso  therein  contained. 

In  none  of  the  sections  adverted  to  is  there  any  provision  which  expressly  vests  tbe 
property  in  the  arms,  after  their  distribution,  in  tbe  States  absolutely ;  nor  do  I  find 
anything  therein  from  which  such  a  change  of  ownership  results  by  necessary  impli- 
cation. To  get  at  the  intent  and  meaning  of  tbe  existing  laws,  with  reference  to  that 
point,  it  seems  therefore  proper  to  recur  to  tbe  earlier  legislation  on  the  subject  of  arm- 
ing the  militia,  and  particularly  to  that  part  of  it  from  which  tbe  provisions  in  tbe 
Revised  Statutes  have  been  taken. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  that  subject  is  expressly  conferred  by  tbe  Con- 
stitution (see  Art.  I,  sec.  8,  par.  16) ;  and  the  first  instance  of  the  exercise  of  tbis 
power,  by  that  body,  is  found  in  tbe  act  of  May  8,  1792,  entitled  *'An  act  more  efifect- 
ually  to  provide  for  the  national  defense,  by  establishing  an  uniform  militia  throughout 
the  United  States."  (1  Stat.,  271.)  There  it  consisted  simply  in  requiring  each 
enrolled  militiaman  to  **  provide  himself  "  with  arms  of  a  certain  description,  (^e  first 
section  of  that  act.)  This  requirement  is,  however,  reproduced  in  the  Revised  Statutes 
(see  section  1628),  and  it  constitutes  now,  as  it  did  ori|(ina]]y,  what  may  be  regarded 
the  i^neral  law  upon  the  subject  of  arming  the  militia — tbe  other  provisions  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  upon  the  same  subject,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  being 
auxiliary,  and  not  substitutive  in  their  character. 

Next  followed  the  act  of  July  6, 1798,  entitled  "An  act  providing  arms  for  the  militia 
throughout  the  United  States.''  (1  Stat.,  576.)  By  this  act  thirty  thousand  stand  of 
arroa  were  authorized  to  be  provided,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  *'sold  to  the  governments  of  the  respective  States,  or  the  militia  thereof," 
under  such  regulations  and  at  such  prices  as  the  President  might  prescribe.  But  its 
object  was  only  to  meet  an  immediate  want  then  felt  by  some  of  the  States  (especially 
the  Southern),  the  people  whereof  were  generally  destitute  of  arms,  and  could  not 
easily  supply  themselves  therewith.  It  sought  to  facilitate  the  procurement  of  arms 
by  the  latter,  to  a  limited  extent,  by  enabling  them  or  their  respective  States  to  pur- 
ohaae  the  same  from  the  United  States.  The  act  of  April  2, 1808,  authorising  the  sale 
of  public  arms  to  the  States  (2  Sta^.,  481),  though  it  does  not  purport  to  have  been 
passed  with  a  view  to  arming  the  militia,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  act  of  1798,  and  con- 
templated similar  objects. 

The  act  of  April  23, 1808,  entitled  "An  act  making  provision  for  arming  and  equip- 
ping the  whole  body  of  tbe  militia  of  the  United  States"  (2  Stat.,  490),  is  the  first 
statute  that  contains  provisions  of  a  general  and  permanent  nature  for  furnishing 
arms  and  equipments  to  tbe  militia  by  tbe  United  States ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  well 
considered  here,  for  the  reason  that  some  of  the  more  important  of  its  provisions, 
directed  to  that  end,  are  embodied  in  one  or  two  of  the  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
above  quoted.  The  first  section  of  tbe  act  is  in  substance  the  same  as  section  1661  of 
the  Revised  Statutes.  It  appropriates  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually "  for  the  purpose  of  providing  arms  and  military  equipments  for  the  whole  body 
of  the  militia  of  the  United  States,  either  by  purchase  or  manufacture,  by  and  on 
account  of  the  United  States."  The  third  section  declares  that  the  arms  procured  in 
virtue  of  the  act  "shall  be  transmitted  to  the  several  States  composing  this  Union, 
and  Teiritories  thereof,  to  each  State  and  Territory  respectively,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  tbe  effective  militia  in  each  State  and  Territoi^,  and  by  each  State  and 
Territory  to  be  distributed  to  tbe  militia  in  such  State  and  Territory,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  shall  be  by  law  preset ibed  by  the  legislature  of  each  State  and 
Territory."    The  rest  of  the  act  is  not  material  in  this  connection. 

The  object  of  the  annual  nppropriation  made  by  this  act  is  plainly  expressed  there- 
in; it  was  to  provide  arms  and  equipments  for  the  entire  militia  of  the  United  States 
so  far  as  such  appropriations  would  enable  this  to  be  done.  That  object  was  contem- 
plated to  be  carried  out,  partly  through  tbe  agency  of  ofiQcers  of  tbe  general  govern- 
ment and  partly  through  tbe  intervention  of  tbe  State  authorities.  Thus  the  procuring 
of  tbe  arms,  with  the  means  provided  therefor,  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  done  by 
officers  of  the  United  States,  who  were  then  to  transmit  the  same  to  oaoh  State  and 
Territory  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  effective  militia  thereof ;  whereupon  the 
State  and  Territorial  authorities  were  to  distribute  the  arms  so  transmitted  to  them 
among  the  militia,  in  their  respective  States  and  Territories,  under  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  should  be  prescribed  by  tbe  local  laws.  Accordingly,  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, with  which  arms  were  deposited  under  this  act,  must  be  deemed  to  have  held 
them  for  a  specific  purpose  only,  and  consequently  (regarding  the  subject  from  a  strictly 
legal  point  of  view)  to  have  had  no  right  to  divert  them  from  that  purpose  by  aliena- 
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tion  or  otherwise.  They  stood,  as  it  were,  in  the  sitDation  of  trustees,  charged  with 
the  distribation  of  the  arms,  and  had  no  other  property  therein  than  such  as  was 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform  that  trust. 

That  the  States  and  Territories,  in  contemplation  of  this  statute,  were  to  be  vested 
with  a  qualified,  not  an  absolute,  ownership  of  the  arms  transmitted  to  them,  is  very 
manifest  from  its  terms,  which  exclude  the  idea  that  a  power  to  dispose  of  the  arms, 
in  any  manner  and  for  any  purpose,  such  as  would  be  incident  to  absolute  ownership 
alone,  was  intended,  by  which  the  very  object  of  the  law,  viz,  the  arming  of  the  militia, 
might  be  frustrated  altogether.  A  similar  view  was  taken  by  the  Senate  in  1855,  by 
which  it  was  then  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  States  and  Territories  to 
sell  the  arms  theretofore  distributed  under  the  act  of  1803,  to  make  provision  therefor 
by  statute,  as  impliedly  appears  from  the  action  of  that  body  in  passing,  by  way  of 
amendment  to  the  Army  appropriation  bill  then  pending  before  it,  a  section  which 

grovided  **  that  the  governors  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  be,  and  they  are 
ereby,  authorized  to  sell,  to  the  best  advantage,  the  arms  heretofore  distributed  under 
the  act  of  April  23, 1808,  and  invest  the  funds  arising  out  of  such  sales  in  other  arms 
more  suitable  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  said  act :  Pro%nded,  That  no  arms  be  so 
purchased  or  provided,  except  such  as  may  be  of  the  same  description  and  caliber  as 
those  regularly  adopted  and  in  use  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.''  This  amend- 
ment was  not  concurred  in  by  the  House,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  and  so  it  did  not  become  a  law.  Yet  while  the  negative  action  of 
the  House  cannot  with  certainty  be  attributed  to  a  difference  of  view  as  to  the  power 
of  the  States  and  Territories  over  such  arms  under  the  then  existing  laws  (for  it  may 
have  proceeded  from  a  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  proposed  measure,)  the  affirm- 
ative action  of  the  Senate  can  assuredly  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  its  sense  with  re- 
spect to  such  power,  and  that  was  clearly  this,  that  the  power,  whatever  it  might  be, 
did  not  include  the  right  to  alienate  the  arms  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

But  to  look  at  the  subject  from  another  stand-point :  I  have  already  adverted'to  the 
fact  that  the  power  of  Con^ss  to  provide  for  the  arming  of  the  militia  is  expressly 
conferred  by  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  maintained  that  this  power  is  exclusively 
vested  in  Congress.  It  is  merely  an  affirmative  power,  and  if  not  in  its  own  nature 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a  like  power  in  the  States,  it  may  well  leave  a  con- 
current power  in  the  latter;  so  that  if  Congress  did  not  choose  to  make  any  provision 
for  arming  the  militia,  it  would  be  competent  to  the  States  to  do  it  in  such  manner  as 
thev  might  think  proper.  But  when  once  Congress  has  carried  this  power  into  effect, 
its  laws  for  the  arming  of  the  militia  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  all  inter- 
fering State  regulations  must  necessarily  be  suspended  in  their  operation  (Houston  v, 
Hoore,  5  Wheat.,  51).  Now,  it  appears  that,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  and  with  a 
view  to  provide  for  the  national  defense.  Congress  had  undertaken  to  furnish  arms  for 
the  militia  at  the  expense  of  the  general  government.  The  kind  and  pattern  of  arms 
to  be  thus  furnished  were  left  to  the  determination  of  the  officers  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  hence  such  arms  as  were  procured  and  transmitted  by  these  officers  to 
the  States  and  Territories,  for  the  militia  thereof,  must  be  regarded  as  arms  specifically 
provided  therefor  by  the  paramount  law.  This  being  the  case,  is  it  not  obvious  that 
the  State  and  Territorial  authorities  could  not  rightfully  exchange  those  arms  for 
others  of  a  different  kind  or  pattern,  and  distribute  the  latter  to  the  militia  in  place 
of  the  former,  or  sell  the  arms  so  provided  and  invest  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  in  other 
property  which  such  authorities  might  conceive  to  be  more  needful  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  militia!  In  either  of  these  cases  the  action  of  the  State  and  Terri- 
torial authorities  would  manifestly  be  in  direct  collision  with  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

Still  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  statute  under  consideration  made  no  provision 
for  any  accountability  to  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  arms, 
after  their  delivery  to  the  State  and  Territorial  authorities.  When  that  took  place 
the  control  of  the  officers  of  the  general  government  over  the  arms  ceased ;  and  whether 
the  future  destination  or  use  oi  the  property  was  consistent  with  the  design  of  the 
statute  depended  wholly  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  States  and  Territories  themselves. 
Practically,  then,  they  might  do  what  they  pleased  with  it,  though  the  disposition 
made  of  it  by  them  should  defeat  the  ends  of  the  statute ;  for  no  way  existed,  as  I 
conceive,  to  compel  the  execution  of  the  trust  devolved  upon  them. 

By  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1855  (10  Stat,  639),  the  annual  dis- 
tribution of  arms  to  the  States,  which,  under  the  act  of  1808,  was  made  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  effective  militia  thereof  was  required  to  be  made  according  to  the 
number  of  their  Representatives  and  Senators  in  Congress,  respectively;  and,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  arms  were,  by  the  same  sec- 
tion, required  to  be  distributed  in  such  quantities  and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
President,  in  his  discretion,  might  prescribe.  These  provisions  are  substantially  em- 
bodied in  section  1667  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  They  modify  the  previous  law  no 
farther  than  to  introduce  a  new  basis  for  making  distribution  of  the  arms  to  the 
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States  aod  Territories,  Which  thenceforth  took  the  place  of  the  one  originally  pre- 
scribed. 

Thus  the  law  remained,  toaohing  the  traosmiseion  of  arms  to  the  several  States  and 
Territories  for  the  militia,  np  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Revised  Statutes;  and 
I  discover  nothing  in  the  provisions  of  the  latter  indicative  of  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  clothe  the  States  with  any  right  of  property  in  the  arms  there- 
after to  be  transmitted  to  them  other  or  different  from  that  which  they  had  in  the 
arms  theretofore  deposited  with  them.  The  purpose  of  the  annual  appropriation 
therebv  provided  is  the  same  precisely  as  was  that  of  the  similar  appropriation  pro- 
vided by  the  statute  formerly  in  force,  viz,  to  furnish  arms  for  the  militia.  The  basis 
upon  which  the  arms  are  to  be  distributed  to  the  States  is  likewise  the  same  as  that 
previously  established  (i.  e.,  by  the  act  of  1855  cited  above),  and  they  are  required  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  several  States  by  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  there  is  no  clause  expressly  directing  the  arms  to  be  distributed  by 
each  State  to  the  militia  thereof,  as  there  was  in  the  former  statute ;  but  the  omission 
to  insert  any  such  clause  therein  is  not  to  be  understood  as  signifying  an  intent  to  re- 
lieve the  States  from  that  charge.  The  inference  necessarily  follows,  from  the  declared 
purpose  for  which  the  appropriation  for  procuring  the  arms  is  made,  that  they  are  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  States  for  distribution  among  the  militia,  and  for  that  object 
solely;  and  an  express  direction  to  that  effect  not  being  therefore  really  needed,  it  is 
probable  that,  for  this  reason,  none  was  inserted. 

Viewing  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  above  quoted,  in  connection  with 
the  previous  legislation,  I  am  unavoidably  brought  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  contem- 
plation of  these  provisions,  the  arms  transmitted  to  the  States  thereunder  are  to  be  held 
oy  them  for  a  specific  purpose  only,  which  is  pointed  out  therein ;  that  they  therefore 
become,  strictly  speaking,  invested  with  nothing  more  than  a  qualified  property  in 
such  arms;  and  that  they  cannot,  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  without  thereby  interfering 
with  the  regulations  of  Congress  on  a  subject  over  which  its  authority  is  necessarily 
paramount,  make  any  disposition  or  use  of  such  arms  which  defeats  the  purpose  re- 
ferred to,  though,  if  this  should  be  done,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  remedy  without 
further  legislation  by  Congress. 

In  answer,  then,  to  the  question  propounded,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  States  do  not,  by  the  existing  laws,  have  "  the  right  of  property  in  the 
aiirs  issued  for  arming  the  militia,''  if  an  absolute  right  of  property  is  there  meant, 
and  that  they  derive  no  authority,  under  those  laws,  to  sell  or  dispose  of  such  arms  a( 
their  pleasure.  As  I  h^ve  already  observed,  the  statute  makes  no  provision  for  any 
accountability  whatever  to  the  general  government  respecting  the  disposition  of  the 
arms  when  they  have  once  been  delivered  to  the  State ;  Congress  having  seen  fit  to 
leave  it  entirely  to  the  good  faith  of  the  latter,  after  the  delivery  takes  place,  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  contemplated  in  furnishing  the  arms. 

In  regard  to  the  actual  case  here  presented,  which  concerns  a  part  of  the  quota  of 
arms  due  the  State  of  Virginia,  I  may  add  that  the  disposition  of  the  revolvers,  here- 
inbefore mentioned,  recently  sought  to  be  made  by  the  authorities  of  that  State,  would 
clearly  have  been  unwarranted  by  the  existing  laws  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
arming  the  militia.  It  was  accordingly  very  proper  for  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  to  with- 
hold the  delivery  of  the  revolvers  to  the  parties  to  whom  the  orders  issued  therefor  had 
been  assigned.  He  could  not,  under  those  laws,  recognize  any  right  in  such  parties 
to  the  revolvers.  But  the  arms  cannot  be  indefinitely  withheld  mm  the  State,  the 
statute  requiring  them  not  only  to  be  annually  distributed,  but  to  be  transmitted  to  it 
by  the  general  government.  After  this  is  accomplished,  the  officers  of  the  latter  have 
nothing  further  to  do  with  the  arms  so  transmitted. 

r am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  H.  WILLIAMS, 

A  ttomejf'GeneraL 

Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap, 

Secret4iry  of  War, 

4.  What  amount  is  annually  apportioned  to  each  of  the  States  under  section  1661, 
Revised  Statutes  f 

The  amount  annnally  apportioned  to  each  of  the  States  and  Tenito- 
ries  under  section  1667  Eevised  Statutes  (not  1661,  as  stated  in  the  Sen- 
ate resolution)  will  be  indicated  for  the  fiscal  year  1877  by  the  follow- 
ing table : 
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Apportionment  of  arm$  for  the  fisoal  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  tender  the  law  of  1806  for 
arming  and  equipping  the  militia^  as  amended  hjf  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  approved 
March  3, 1855,  and  regulations  established  in  conformity  therewith. 


States  aud  Territoriea. 


Alabama . 
Arkansas. 
California 
Colorado.. 


Conneotioat 
Delaware... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Slin^ 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts « 

Michigan 

Minnesota ....: 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Kebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ncnlh  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisoonsion 

Arizona  Territory* 

Dakota  Territory* 

Idaho  Territory* 

Montana  Territory* 

New  Mexico  Territory*. 

Utah  Territory* 

Washington  Territory*. 
Wyoming  Territory*... 
District  of  Columbia... 


Total.. 
Freights.  Sec. 


Total,  being  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1877. 


10 

6 

6 

3 

6 

3 

4 

U 

SI 

15 

11 

5 

la 

8 
7 
8 

13 

11 
5 
8 

15 
3 
3 
5 
9 

35 

10 

SS 
3 

99 
4 
7 

19 
8 
5 

11 
5 

10 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


396 


• 
a 


H797  8S 
9,878  71 
9,878  71 
1.439  36 
9,878  71 
1,439  36 
1.919  14 
5,977  64 

10,075  49 
7.196  78 
5,977  64 
9,398  93 
5^  757  49 
3,838  9fl 
3.358  50 
3.838  98 
6.937  91 
5,977  64 
9,398  93 
3.838  98 
7. 196  78 
1.439  36 
1,439  .16 
9,398  93 
4. 318  06 

16,799  48 
4,797  85 

10,555  97 
1,439  36 

13, 913  76 
1,919  14 
3.358  50 
5. 757  49 
3.838  98 
9,398  93 
5.977  64 
9.398  93 
4,797  85 
1.439  36 
1,439  36 
1,439  36 
1.430  36 
1,439  36 
1.439  36 
1,439  36 
1.439  36 
1,439  36 


189, 995  00 
10,005  00 


900,000  00 


*  Apportionment  according  to  the  first  paragraph  of  the  President's  regulation  of  April  30, 1855. 

The  aDDual  appropriatioD  of  $200,000  for  armiog  and  eqnippiDg  the  militia  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Oitlnance  Department  in  the  porchase  and  mannfaotare  of  arms  and 
equipments.  The  appropriation  may,  at  any  given  time,  be  all  expended,  and  yet  each 
State  may  be  consistently  said  to  have,  at  the  very  time,  a  money-valne  to  its  credit. 
The  reason  is  this :  Previoos  to  the  year  1864  the  apportionments  of  the  benefits  of  the 
law  of  1808  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  for  the  militia  within  their  limits  were 
expressed  on  the  militia  books  of  issues  in  this  office  in  terms  of  **  muskets.''  This 
method  had  come  down  from  1808,  when  the  theory  of  application  of  the  law  was  the 
armament  of  the  indiriduals  composing  the  militia.  When  artillery  and  other  military 
•tores  came  subsequently  to  be  issued,  they  were  rated  as  equivalent  to  so  many 
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''moftkets.^'  States  were,  therefore,  in  those  times,  said  to  have  so  vaDy  ^^  muskets'^ 
to  their  credit ;  but  in  lo64,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  ordnance  material  that  had  come 
to  be  issuable  to  the  militia,  and  the  trouble  of  reducing  everything  to  an  equivalent 
of  "muskets,''  the  basis  of  '^  muskets''  was  abandoned,  and  the  proper  proportion  of 
the  benefits  of  the  annual  appropriatidti  falling  to  each  State  andTerritorv  was  entered 
in  m&ney-ralH^a  in  the  books  of  issues,  and  each  State  and  Territory  was  thenceforwaid 

said  to  nave  so  many  $ to  its  credit  instead  of  '*  muskets."    The  entry  of  these 

money-values  in  the  books  of  issues  was  to  show  that  arms,  &c.,  whose  cost  amounted 

to  I— on  our  books,  could  be  drawn,  and  to  prevent  ezceseive  issues  by  redocins 

all  articles  required  and  issued  to  a  money  standard.  The  money-values  to  the  credit 
of  a  State  at  any  time  on  these  books  of  issues  simply  represented  the  muskets,  or 
rifles,  or  artillery,  or  other  quality  of  ordnance  stores  which  that  State  was  entitled 
to  draw  at  pleasure,  at  stipulated  prices,  from  the  custody  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment. Sometimes  a  State  would  not  draw  any  ordnance  materials  from  the  govern- 
ment for  several  years,  when  the  quantity  of  stores  to  which  it  would  then  be  entitled 
would  be  indicated  by  the  sum. of  the  annual  apportionments  which  had  in  the  mean 
time  accrued  to  it. 

The  method  of  apportioning  to  the  States  their  proper  portions  of  the  ordnance 
materials  procurable  under  the  annual  appropriation,  as  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
table  by  dividing  the  amount  of  the  whole  appropriation  among  them  according  to 
"the  number  of  Senators  and  Representatires  of  each  in  CongresSy^^  was  established  by  act 
of  March  3,  1855,  which  also  directed  the  distribution  of  arms  to  the  Territories  and 
District  of  Columbia  in  such  quantities  as  the  President  might  prescribe.  These  pro- 
visions are  embodied  in  section  1667  Revised  Statutes. 

5.  Whether  any  State  has  received  or  been  credited  with  more  or  less  than  its  pro- 
portion of  the  sum  annually  appropriated,  and  what  amount,  if  any,  is  now  due  to  any 
of  the  States  f 

During  the  period  of  the  late  war,  as  well  as  during  the  period  sub- 
sequent thereto,  when  the  States  engaged  in  the  rebellion  were  not  repre- 
sented in  Congress,  the  apportionments  or  quotas  falling  due  to  those 
States  were  regularly  entered  up  to  their  credit  on  the  books  of  this 
office  5  and  as  these  States  drew  no  stores  during  the  war,  and  very  few 
subsequent  thereto,  the  quantities  to  which  they  were  entitled  in  i870* 
were  the  accumulated  values  of  several  years.  The  following  state- 
ment shows  the  money-values  of  stores  which  had  accrued  to  them 
during  the  period  of  their  non-representation  in  Congress,  viz: 


Stat<>8.  I  Periods  of  nonrepreaentation. 


Alabama I  Years  1862-'63-'64-'65-'6«-'67 '  #27,907  30 

Arkansas do ,  15.595  63 

noHda , do 10,049  IS 

Georgia ' do 31, 25167 

Louisiana do 23,899  38 

Mississippi ;  Years  ie62-'63-'64-'65-'66-'67-'68-*69 31,116  58 

Morth  Carolina Years  l«6«-'6a-'64-65-'6d-'67 31.858  67 

Sooth  Carolina do 22,337  83 

Tennessee Years  l?fl4-'65 11.094  81 

Texas 1  Years  :862-'63-'64-65-*66-'67-'68-69 i  24,408  82 

Virginia • do I  48,404  79 

Total ' .!  275,725  60 


*  Except  Sonth  Carolioa,  to  whom  $124,000  worth  were  issaed  in  1869,  hy  aathority 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  far  exceeding  the  accraed  quotas  dae  at  that  time. 
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As  it  was  questionable  whether  these  States  should  be  permitted  to 
draw  the  arms,  &c.,  which  had  accrued  to  them  during  the  period  of 
their  non-representation  in  Congress,  the  act  of  March  3, 1873  (17  Stat, 
at  Large,  608),  specifically  directed  the  distribution  "to  such  States  as 
did  not,  from  the  year  1862  to  the  year  1869,  receive  the  same,  their 
proper  quota  of  arms  and  military  equipments  for  each  year  from  1862 
to  1869,"  and  the  States  thereafter  drew  at  pleasure  for  the  arms  and 
equipments  which  the  above  money-values  represented.  By  March  3, 
1875,  most  of  them  had  drawn  all  or  the  greater  portion  of  the  arms 
above  referred  to,  together  with  those  which  had  accrued  to  them  by 
intervening  annual  apportionments.  But  ou  the  last-named  date  the 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army  for  the  year  1876 
directed,  by  a  pro\iso  to  its  third  section,  that — 

So  much  of  the  appropriations  between  January  1,  1861,  and  April  9,  1865,  nnder  the 
act  of  April  2^{,  l^urj,  herein  referred  to,  an  woald  have  been  used  for  the  purchase  of 
arms  to  be  distributed  to  the  several  States  that  were  in  rebellion,  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  eft'ect  of  the  last  quoted  law  has  been  to  deprive  some  of  the 
States  of  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  1873  (for  iUvStance,  Alabama, 
$21,196.61 ;  Florida,  $7,314.99;  North  Carolina,  $11,266.01 ;  Tennessee, 
$11,094 ;  ^onth  Carolina,  §18,049.53),  and  I  recommend  that  it  be 
repealed. 

.  No  greater  or  less  amount  than  the  regular  share  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $200,000  is  credited  to  any  of  the  States  or  Territories 
on  the  books  of  issues  in  this  office.  In  emergencies  there  have  been 
issues  of  stores  made  (by  special  authority  of  the  President  or  Secre- 
tary of  War)  in  excess  of  the  quantities  due  the  States,  and  such  issues 
have  always  been  charged  on  their  militia  arms  accounts  against  the 
States  receiving  the  same. 

During  the  late  war  extraordinary  quantities  of  ordnance  and  onl- 
nance  stores  were  issued  to  the  authorities  of  many  of  the  loyal  States 
for  internal  armament  and  defense,  and  the  money-values  of  these 
stores  were  in  all  cases  charged  up  on  their  arms  accounts  in  the  books 
of  issues  in  this  office.  Many  States  were  thereby  charged  with  stores 
far  in  excess  of  what  could  be  liquidated  in  any  reasonable  length  of 
time  by  the  apportionments  annually  falling  due;  and  in  March,  1875, 
the  act  for  the  support  of  the  Army  contained  the  following  provision: 

Sec.  3.  That  all  issues  of  arms  and  other  ordnauce  stores  which  were  made  by  the 
War  Department  to  the  States  and  Territories  between  the  first  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  aud  sixty-one,  and  the  ninth  day  of  April,  eishteen  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  under  the  act  of  April  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eight,  and 
charged  to  the  States  and  Territories,  having  been  ma<le  for  the  maint«nance  and 
preservation  of  the  Union,  and  properly  chargeable  to  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  War  is  hereby  authorized,  upon  a  proper  showing  by  such  States  of  the  faith- 
ful disposition  of  said  arms  and  ordnance  stores,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  in 
the  suppression  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  to  credit  the  several  (states  and  Territo- . 
ries  with  the  sum  charged  to  them  respectively  for  arms  and  other  ordnance  stores 
which  were  issned  to  them  between  the  aforementioned  dates,  and  charged  against 
their  quotas  under  the  law  for  arming  and  equipping  the  militia:  VrovMed,  That  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  before  making  a  credit  to  any  of  said  States 
and  Territories,  to  investigate  and  ascertain,  so  nearly  as  he  can,  the  disposition  made 
by  each  of  said  States  and  Territories  of  said  arms  and  ordnance  stores;  and  if  be 
shall  find  that  any  of  said  arms  or  onlnance  stores  have  been  sold  or  otherwise  misap- 
plied, to  refuse  a  credit  to  such  State  or  Territory  for  so  much  of  said  arms  and  ord- 
nance stores  as  have  been  sold  or  misapplied;  and  the  amount  thereof  shall  remain  a 
charge  against  said  State  or  Territory,  the  same  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  money-values  of  all  stores  issued  to 
the  several  loyal  States  and  Territories  between  the  above  given  dates. 
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the  credits  which  have  been  given  under  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  the 
money-values  of  stores  issued  between  those  dates  wliich  the  States 
have  not  yet  shown  to  have  been  used  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  which  credit  has  not  been  given  in  this  office: 


SUtes. 


9  vf 

P 


tj-- 


1 11^  :    1H 


e 


§ 
I 

i 


California... 
Conneoticat. 
Delaware  ... 

niinoit 

Iowa 

Indiana 


Eentacky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masaacboaetto . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MiMonri 

New  Hampahire 

KewTork 

NorUi  Carolina.. 
Ohio 


Oregon 

PennayWania 

Bhodelaland 

Tenneasee 

Vermont 

Wiaconsin 

Ariaona  Territory 

Dakota  Territory < 

Kebraaka  Territory . . . 
New  Mexico  Territory 
District  of  Colombia . . 


Total 


IS81.041  10  '    1183,281  51  •38,750  » 

3,438  00  3,438  00    

90, 431  00  '        17,000  00  3.431  00 

96.674  40  t 9e,«74  40 

983  00  ;  993  00      

16,010  13     16.910  13 

44,93100  44.93100 

1.139  00 1,13900 

13,959  95  13,959  95    

1.188  00'    1,188  00  I 

95.910  00    95,910  00  

7,994  00  '  7,994  00  j 

7.505  74  :  4,986  88  !  3.308  86 

5.33000; t     ^3^000 

39, 964  00  '    1. 660  00     31. 304  00 
107. 946  00    106, 999  00       954  00 

5.fe96  00! !  5.89600 

981,870  70         149,800  05!        13i,070  6S 

14.416  57  1 14,416  57 

1.397  00*  1,397  00' 

95.638  76    !  95,638  70 

8,803  00    8.80300 

638. 358  37  98. 537  99  ,        609, 891  15 

8.486  7a  *8, 486  73  I 

1.989  50    1.98850 

10.092  34    10.09934 

8.487  00! 8.48700 

45,95100    45,95100 

1,976  00  i ;  1,976  00 

1, 660, 090  50  j      595, 914^  |    1,064,175  95 


•Fall  credit  given  this  SUte  January  9, 187a 


It  has  been  represented  to  this  office  that  in  some  cases  States  have 
sold  some  of  these  arms,  &c.,  and  placed  the  process  into  the  State 
treasury.  As  these  sales  took  place  after  the  war,  and  when  the  arms, 
&c.,  were  comparatively  worthless,  the  difiference  in  value  between  what 
was  received  iix>m  the  sales  by  the  States  and  what  was  originally 
charged  against  them  on  our  books  was  very  great.  It  seems  to  me 
that  justice  demands  that  this  difference  be  credited  to  the  States  on 
our  books.  With  this  view  I  submit  the  following  as  a  draft  of  a  bill 
that  would  cover  the  case: 

That  section  3  of  the  **  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876,  and  for  other  purposes,*'  approved  March  3,  1875, 
is  so  far  modified  as  to  direct  the  Hecretaiy  of  War  to  make  credit  to  any  State  that 
has  sold  arms  or  ordnance  stores,  of  the  difference  of  the  amount  charged  for  said  arms 
or  ordnance  stores  on  the  books  of  the  Ordnance  Office,  and  the  amount  received  by 
the  State  f  rem  sales  of  said  arms  or  ordnance  stores. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  money- values  of  the  ordnance 
stores  due  the  States  and  Territories,  or  overdrawn  by  them,  as  ex- 
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faibited  by  the  accounts  of  these  several  States  and  Territories  on  the 
bi)ok  of  issues  in  this  office,  on  the  date  hereof,  viz : 


a 

0 


1 
S 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
19 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 
91 
99 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
30 
31 
33 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


SUtes  and  TerritoiiM. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Conneotioat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorsia 

Wix^ 

Indiaau 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentnoky , 

Looisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaobnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hsmpshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio   

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island * 

Soath  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas      

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Colorado  

Apportionment  in  conformity  with  paragraph  1  of  President's  rega- 
Ufction  of  ApHl  30,  1855 : 

Ariiona  Territory ^ 

Dakota  Territory 

Idaho  Territory 

New  Mexico  Territory 

Montana  Territory 

Utah  Territoij 

Washington  Territory 

Wyoming  Territory 

District  of  Colambla 


Ids 

^  S      a 


135  63 

16, 337  14 

969  18 

10  98 


4,357  56 

39,378  08 

1  99 


9,057  00 


697  09 

4,T71  39 

16, 749  00 


1,440  99 


$5,909  77 
9, 098  78 


5.994  10 

1,004  07 

7,488  55 

31, 996  16 

5  47 

7,  111  59 

m  73 

999  63 

96»000  98 

10, 181  01 

5,417  04 

11,'<96  61 

1,448  84 

13  89 


61, 734  59 
3. 840  59 
9,895  87 
3, 758  45 


196,964  56 


11,460  33 


484  90 


43,956  99 
5, 138  68 
18, 519  67 
14, 783  94 
84,891  88 

'  *i,'i99'35 
563,038  48 


8,197  06 


1,597  53 
90,957  95 

ii'iw'oi 

48,080  51 


6.  If  at  any  time  any  of  the  States  have  been  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  section 
1661,  what  States,  and  for  how  longf 

The  length  of  time  during  which  any  of  the  States  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  of  section  16G1,  Revised  Statues  U.  S.,  has  been 
stated  in  my  answer  to  the  fifth  interrogatory. 


7.  What  kind  of  arms  and  what  articles  are  or  can  be  furnished  to  the  militia  under 
the  terms  ^'arms  and  equipments ''f 

As  has  been  before  stated,  the  first  issues  made  to  the  States  and 
Terruories  under  the  act  of  1808  consisted  of  muskets  (or  rifles)  and 
accouterments,  being  the  armament  of  the  individual  soldier.    Subse- 

25  OED 
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qnently  light  artillery  and  carriages  were  issued  in  lieu  of  small-arms^ 
if  so  desired ;  and  ammupition  of  all  kinds  has  been  issued  to  the  States 
without  reserve  since  the  late  war.  At  the  present  time,  any  article 
that  is  issuable  to  the  Begular  Army,  and  which  may  be  in  the  custody 
of  the  Ordnance  Department,  or  procurable  by  it,  may  be  drawn  by  the 
State  authorities. 

8.  Should  the  amount  annually  appropriated  be  increased  7 

The  annual  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  arming  and  equipping  the 
militia,  fixed  by  the  act  of  April  23, 1808,  is  entirely  inadequate  at  the 
present  time,  with  a  population  increased  from  eight  to  more  than  forty 
millions.  As  a  consequence,  some  of  the  richer  States  of  the  Union 
have  had  to  make  appropriations  of  money  to  provide  the  arms,  &c, 
necessary  to  supply  such  deficiency,  although  the  intention  of  Congress. 
as  expressed  in  the  law  of  1808,  was  that  the  money  so  appropriated 
should  supply  the  "  whole  body  of  militia."  If  $200,000  was  not  deemed 
too  much  in  1808,  when  arms,  &c.,  were  cheap,  as  compared  with  the 
improved  and  costly  mechanism  now  admitted  to  be  a  necessity,  an  in- 
crease of  the  appropriation  to  $1,000,000  annually  will  be  required  to 
fuUy  meet  the  wants  of  the  '*  whole  body  of  the  militia,'^  and  carry  oit 
the  expressed  wishes  of  Congress. 

In  further  answer  to  the  eighth  interrogatory,  I  beg  to  invite  attention 
to  my  remarks  upon  the  subject  in  my  Annual  Report  of  October  5, 1877, 
page  7. 

The  Senate  resolution  is  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  V.  BENfiT, 
Brigadier- Oeneral J  Chief  of  Ordnance. 


APPENDIX  19. 

TRIAL   OF  THE   GARDNER   MACHINE  GUN   BY  THE   ORDNANCE    BOARD 

U.  8.  A. 

COMPOSED  OP  UKUTENANT  C0L0SEL8  8.  CRISPIN  AND  T.  O.  BAYLOR  AND  MAJOR  CLIP- 
TON  COMLY,  ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

(Six  plates.) 

Plate  IV. 

The  Gardner  gun,  as  submitted  to  the  board  and  as  shown  with  its 
carriage  on  the  drawings  herewith  transmitted,  consists  of  two  breech- 
loading  rifled  barrels,  caliber  .45,  chambered  for  the  service  cartridge, 
placed  horizontally  and  parallel,  1.4  inches  apart,  which  with  the  work- 
ing mechanism  are  inclosed  in  a  brass  casing.  By  one  complete  turn  of 
the  hand-crank  both  barrels  are  loaded,  fired,  and  the  shells  ejected. 
The  barrels  are  held  in  position  by  rear  and  front  barrel  rings  pinned  to 
the  case.  The  casing  extends  suflBciently  from  the  rear  barrel  ring  to 
contain  the  lock  mechanism,  together  with  the  driving  crank  and  safety 
stop.  A  swinging  cover,  hinged  immediately  over  the  rear  barrel  ring, 
gives  easy  access  to  all  working  parts  of  the  gun  in  case  of  defective 
cartridges,  derangement  of  locks,  or  other  accident.  The  cover  when 
closed  is  secured  in  position  by  a  few  turns  of  the  cascable^  which  for 
that  purpose  has  a  screw-thread  cut  on  its  neck  or  stem  entenng  the  rear 
of  the  case.  The  hand-crank  that  operates  the  gun  is  pinned  fast  to  the 
fnain  erankj  which  is  supported  by  journal  boxes.  The  boxes  are  locked 
into  the  rear  case,  and  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  swinging  cover  from 
side  thrusts..  l*he  body  of  the  main  crank  is  circular,  having  journals 
or  crank-pins  for  operating  the  locks  diametrically  opposite  each  other — 
the  firing  being  alternate — and  eccentric  enough  to  give  the  required 
motion  to  the  locks  as  they  are  moved  forwanl  and  back,  driving  in 
cartridges  and  withdrawing  shells.  The  outer  portion  of  the  crank-pins 
or  journals  are  flattened  to  the  circle  of  the  periphery  of  the  main  crank 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  lock  stationary  while  firing,  about  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  revolution  of  handcrank,  allowing  time  for  hang-fires. 
The  lock  in  form  resembles  the  letter  U^  having  an  extension  firom  its 
side,  which  contains  th^  firing-pin^  main  (spiral)  spring^  sector  or  spring- 
compressor^  sector  sleeve^  extractor^  and  lock-head.  The  U  part  of  the 
lock  that  works  under  and  around  the  crank-pin  is  curved  at  the  inner 
front  to  correspond  with  the  outer  circle  of  the  crank,  the  ofiice  of  the 
carved  front  being  to  hold  the  lock  in  position  for  firing.  The  circular 
firing-pin  is  flattened  a  portion  of  its  length  near  the  front  end,  to  allow 
it  to  pass  under  the  extractor,  by  which  it  is  held  in  position.  It  extends 
from  the  head  of  the  lock  through  the  main  spring  and  sector  sleeve, 
terminating  in  a  flange  or  head  for  locking  into  the  sear.  The  sear^ 
having  the  form  of  a  bell-crank,  pivoted  in  Uie  center  to  the  lock,  holds 
the  firing-pin  securely  and  prevents  its  forward  motion  until  it  is  released 
from  its  hold  by  the  action  of  the  crank-journal  when  the  lock  is  in  its 
extreme  forward  position. 

The  sector  or  spring-compressor,  hinged  in  a  recess  of  the  lock  and 
engaging  by  means  of  gear-teeth  with  the  sector  sleeve,  has  its  arm 
forced  against  the  safety-stop  as  the  main  crank  advances,  thus,  com- 
pressing, through  the  medium  of  the  sector- sleeve,  the  main  spring  and 
holding  it  tense  until  released  by  action  of  the  sear. 

The  Ibck-heads  serve  as  breech-plugs,  and  receive  the  recoil  when  the 
cartridges  are  fired.    Each  lock  carries  a  hook  extractor ^  which  rides  over 
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and  catches  the  flange  of  the  cartridge  when  the  lock  is  forced  forward, 
and  when  the  lock  retreats  withdraws  the  empty  shell  until  it  comes 
within  reach  of  the  ejector,  by  which  it  is  positively  thrown  out  The 
shell-starters  have  a  positive  movement  in  connection  with  the  lock- 
head.  Should  the  cartridge  be  driven  by  the  extractor  into  the  barrel 
to  its  head  (as  is  the  case  when  the  gun  is  worked  rapidly)  before  the 
lock  is  in  firing  position,  it  is  forced  from  the  chamber  by  the  shell- 
starter  as  the  lock  advances  and  is  held  long  enough  for  the  extractor 
to  engage  with  the  head,  when  the  lock,  extractor,  and  cartridge  are 
driven  home  together. 

The  electors,  hinged  to  the  case,  are  driven  by  projections  on  the  sides 
of  the  locks,  which  give  them  lateral  movements  to  eject  the  empty 
shells,  or  full  cartridges  in  case  of  missfires.  They  also  serve  as  stops 
to  prevent  the  cartridges  from  falling  through  the  perforated  plate  as 
they  are  forced  down  through  the  feed  valve. 

The  perforated  plate  extending  across  the  rear  case,  to  which  it  is 
fastened  by  a  pin,  has  two  parallel  semicircidar  grooves,  which  are  en- 
larged extensions  of  the  chambers  in  the  barrels.  From  the  back  part 
of  the  groove  slots  large  enough  to  pass  freely  the  cartridge  (being 
wider  at  the  rear  behind  the  ejector  than  at  the  front)  are  cut  downward 
through  the  plate.  When  the  retractor  has  drawn  the  shell  back  nearly 
to  the  extent  of  the  throw  of  the  crank  the  ejector  forces  the  shell 
through  the  slot,  and  is  then  in  position  to  receive  another  cartridge 
ftt)m  the  feed  plate  or  valve.  The  feed  valve,  attached  to  the  swinging 
cover,  has  a  reciprocating  motion  across  the  perforated  plate.  It  has 
two  angular  openings  of  the  size  and  shai>e  of  the  outline  of  the  cart- 
ridge, with  centers  equidistant  with  centers  of  the  barrels.  After  a 
cartridge  has  dropped  one-half  its  diameter  into  the  valve  it  is  forced 
by  the  action  of  the  latter  into  its  true  position  and  held  positively 
against  the  cartridge  support.  When  the  valve  is  again  moved  back  the 
cartridge  is  forced  downward  into  the  perforated  plate  and  the  column 
of  cartridges  is  cut  off  in  the  swinging  cover  feed  ways,  which  are  ex- 
tensions of  the  feed  guide  that  is  located  above  and  in  line  with  the  per- 
forated plate. 

The  feed  valve  is  driven  by  the  feed  plate  lever.  This  also  is  attached 
to  the  swinging  cover  and  is  operated  by  the  locks,  using  about  one- 
eighth  the  stroke  of  the  crank  in  its  forward  motion,  thereby  giving  the 
valve  time  to  hold  both  cartridge  and  shell  down  in  position  as  they 
move  in  and  out  from  the  barrel.  The  feed  guide  is  a  simple  plate,  hav- 
ing two  parallel  T-grooves  extending  ft^m  end  to  end,  their  centers 
equidistant  with  the  centers  of  the  barrels.  The  upper  end  of  the  guide 
has  a  trumpet-shaped  mouth,  to  fticilitate  the  entmnce  of  the  cartridge 
heads.  The  lower  end  is  provided  with  a  cartridge  stop,  which  lifts  all 
cartridges  contained  in  the  guide  when  it  is  taken  out  from  the  swing- 
ing cover  by  which  it  is  supported.  The  guide  is  held  fast  in  firing 
position  by  a  spring  catch.  It  can  be  quickly  released  by  drawing 
back  the  spring  catch  by  pressure  on  its  exposed  arm.  In  placing 
the  guide  in  position  the  spring  catch  becomes  self-acting.  These 
operations  require  but  one  hand,  leaving  the  other  free  to  place  the 
safety-stop  arm  in  position.  The  safety  stop  is  an  oblong  block  hav- 
ing an  angular  face,  against  which  the  arm  of  the  sector  in  the  lock 
may  engage  when  the  locks  are  moved  forward  by  the  crank.  It  is  held 
in  position  by  two  links,  which  are  moved  by  an  arm  that  is  pinned  fast 
to  a  shaft  passing  through  the  rear  case,  to  the  outer  end  of  which  is 
pinned  the  stop-arm.  This  arm  is  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  hand- 
crank,  having  a  stop  spindle  placed  in  its  handle,  behind  the  shoulder 
of  which  is  placed  a  spiral  spring  that  forces  the  spindle  out  from  the 
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arm  into  the  stop-holes,  two  in  number,  in  the  rear  case.  When  the  stop 
spindle  is  in  the  upper  holo  the  arm  is  in  line  with  barrels,  the  safety  stop 
is  thrown  within  reach  of  the  sector  arm,  by  which  the  main  springs  are 
compressed,  and  the  gun  is  in  firing  position.  When  the  spindle  is  in  the 
lower  hole  the  stop  is  carried  forward  outof  the  way  of  the  sector  arm,  and 
in  no  case  can  the  springs  be  compressed  while  the  safety  arm  is  down. 

The  cartridges  are  contained  in  perforated  wooden  blocks  (holding 
twenty  each),  channeled  on  the  sides  for  receiving  the  fitted  tin  covers 
in  the  man  ner  adapted  to  the  Gardner  gun .  The  cartridges  thus  arranged 
are  simply  and  readily  conveyed  through  the  feed  guider  to  the  gun, 
and  as  the  block  is  emptied  before  the  cartridges  previously'  inserted  are 
expended  a  continuous  fire  can  be  sustained. 

In  the  service  of  the  gun  three  men  are  required :  one  at  the  lever  and 
turning  the  crank,  one  inserting  and  withdrawing  the  cartridge  blocks, 
the  other  in  passing  cartridges  properly  fitted  in  their  blocks. 

Carriage. 

Plates  V  and  VI. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  carriage  lies  in  the  bed-plate,  with  its 
arrangement  for  oscillation,  and  in  the  manner  of  attaching  or  mounting 
the  gun.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  frame  fitted  to  the  bed-plate  has  at 
its  forward  portion  a  projecting  arm  {x)  bored  at  the  upper  end  for  at- 
tachment by  an  ordinary  pinned  hinge  to  the  casing  of  the  gun  at  a 
X>oint  just  below  the  rear  barrel  rings.  The  second  attachment  is  at  the 
rear  of  the  casing  by  means  of  a  sliding  clamp  to  the  elevating  (and  oscil- 
lating) lever,  which  in  its  turn  is  attached  to  the  plate  at  the  point  (y). 

Oscillation  and  field  of  fire. 

Plate  V. 

The  bedplate  holds  a  spring  (a.  Fig.  1)  by  means  of  which  the  oscil- 
lation of  the  gun  can  be  increasea  or  diminished,  as  follows :  The  lug  c. 
Fig.  5,  which  governs  the  lateral  motion  of  the  gun,  has  a  screw  attached 
to  the  upper  end,  this  screw  passing  through  to  the  rear  of  the  bed-plate 
and  arranged  with  an  adjustable  handle  and  stay-nut.  When  the  lug 
is  drawn  by  the  screw  to  its  rearmost  point  the  lug  enters  the  semicir- 
cular notch  c.  Fig.  1,  and  side  motion  of  the  gun  is  checked ;  as  the  lug 
is  pushed  forward  by  running  in  the  screw,  the  lever  being  worked  from 
side  to  side,  it  strikes  the  sides  of  the  springs  (a,  a),  the  amplitude  of 
the  oscillation  increasing  as  the  lug  is  pushed  forward,  until  passing  the 
spring  it  reaches  the  circular  channel  fe,  where  it  is  cnecked  by  a  stop- 
pin  when  the  gun  has  the  full  range  of  the  horizon.  When  in  this 
position  the  lateral  motion  can  be  checked  at  any  point  by  using  the 
clamp  (Fig.  4,)  encircling  the  rim  (Fig.  1^  which,  being  a  part  of  the 
bed-plate  and  attached  to  the  carriage,  is  immovable. 

Results  of  firing. 

Plates  I,  II,  and  III. 

iVenty  cartridges,  fired  for  the  purpose,  gave  an  average  initial  velocity 
of  1,280  feet.  A  test  for  rapidity  ot  fire  gave  an  average  of  357  per 
minute. 

The  target  firing  at  targets  of  spruce  boards,  11x52  feet,  resulted  as 
follows : 

At  200  yards,  98.20  per  cent,  of  hits. 
At  500  yards,  92.20  per  cent,  of  hits. 
At  1,000  yards,  52  per  cent,  of  hits. 

There  were  no  missfires,  and  the  gun  worked  evenly  and  well. 
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Recommendation. 

The  trials  of  this  gan  at  Sandy  Hook  having  shown  it  to  be  one  of 
simple  construction,  easily  manipulated,  and  of  sure  action  (though  of 
less  rapidity  of  fire  than  other  machine  guns  heretofore  tested  by  ihe 
board),  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  its  cost,  for  a  machine  gun,  will  be 
comparatively  light,  the  board  would  recommend  the  purchase  by  the 
department  of  a  limited  number  for  actual  trial  in  service,  as  compared 
to  other  machine  guns  now  in  the  hands  of  troops. 

Nomenclature  of  the  Gardner  gun. 

Plate  IV. 


1.  Main  case. 

2.  Breech  cover. 

3.  Breech  cover  pin. 

4.  Breech  cover  pin  washer. 

5.  Oascabel. 

6.  Cascabel  screw. 

7.  Barrels. 

8.  Front  barrel  ring. 

9.  Hear  barrel  ring. 

10.  Bear  barrel  ring  pin. 

11.  Front  barrel  ring  taper  pin. 

12.  Main  crank. 

13.  Main  crank  steel  pie<5es. 

14.  Main  crank  steel  pieces  screws. 

15.  Main  crank  journal  boxes. 

17.  Hand  crank.. 

18.  Hand  crank  handle. 

19.  Hand  crank  handle  spindle. 

20.  Hand  crank  handle  spindle  nut. 

21.  Hand  crank  taper  pin. 

22.  Feed  valve. 

23.  Feed  valve  guide. 

24.  Feed  valve  guide  screws. 

25.  Feed  valve  lever. 

26.  Feed  valve  lever  slide. 

27.  Feed  valve  pivot  screw. 

28.  Perforated  plate. 

29.  Perforated  plate  taper  pin. 

30.  Perforated  plate  cartridge  sup- 

port. 

31.  Perforated  plate  cartridge  sup- 

port scVews. 

32.  Shell  starters. 

33.  Shell  starter  pin. 

34.  Ejectors. 

35.  Ejector  pin. 

36.  Lock  frame. 

37.  Lock  frame  head. 

38.  Lock  frame  truck. 

39.  Lock  frame  toick  pin. 

40.  Lock  frame  sectors. 

41.  Lock  frame  sector  pin. 

42.  Lock  frame  sector  sleeve. 


43.  Sear. 

44.  Sear  pin. 

45.  Sear  spring. 

46.  Sear  spring  pin. 

47.  Sector  stop  pin. 

48.  Firing  pin. 

49.  Mainspring. 

50.  Extractors. 

51.  Extractor  x)in, 

52.  Safety  stop, 

53.  Safety  stop  link. 

64.  Safety  stop  link  pin. 

55.  Safety  stop  lever. 

56.  Safety  stop  shaft. 

57.  Safety  stop  shaft  taper  pin. 

58.  Safety  stop  arm. 

59.  Safety  stop  arm  stop. 

60.  Safety  stop  arm  stop  head. 

61.  Safety  stop  arm  stop  spring. 

62.  Safety  stop  arm  stop  head  pin. 

63.  Cocking  cam. 

64.  Front  sight. 

65.  Rear  sight  bar. 

66.  Rear  sight  guide. 

67.  Rear  sight  pinion. 

68.  Rear  sight  pinion  head. 

69.  Rear  sight  pinion  head  pin. 

70.  Rear  sight  guide  screws. 

71.  Rear  sight  tension  spring. 

72.  Feed  guide. 

73.  Feed  guide  catch. 

74.  Feed  guide  catch  pin. 

75.  Feed  guide  catch  spring. 

76.  Feed  guide  cartridge  stop. 

77.  Feed  guide  cartridge  stop  pin. 

78.  Feed  guide  cartridge  i^p  slide. 

79.  Feed  guide  cartridge  stop  slMe 

spring. 

80.  Feed  guide  cartridge  stop  slide 

pin. 
Weight  of  gun,  142  pounds. 
Weight  of  gun   ana  carriage, 

502  pounds. 


Special  remarks. 
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Barometer,  30,847  Ij 
44;  rel.  hnmidit^r 
wind,  13  miles  aoi 

Barometer,  30,856  f 
42;  rel  hamiditu 
wind,  7  miles  an  |i 


t- 
Borometer.   30,235; 

3S;  rel.  nnmiditi. 

wind,  3  miles  an  |i 


Before  firing,  the  gnn  was  taken 
apart  by  au  expert.;  barrels  be- 
ing taken  off  and  inside  mechan- 
ism taken  out,  and  then  put  to- 
gether again,  ready  for  firing. 
Tirue  taking  aparts'  1'  '2".  Time 
putting  tog«>tbei-,  r  29".  After 
tiring  the  4tli  serif  8  of  500  j-ounds, 
tl>e  irnn  wan  again  t.ikoii  apart, 
wlulr  hot.  and  afi«i  tooling  tlu* 
disk  a t  and  t  h**  rcai  en<l  oi barrels, 
wan  pnt  t<'gcther  again  Time 
taking apatt,  I'  14"  Pnttiugto- 
getlic.  r  4  .".  Duiing  the  iiring 
couhiderabl*  twnv  •  flort  was  re- 
quired to  work'  the  gnn  when 
using  the  Fi-ankfoid  ammuni- 
tion than  wl)*'n  n.-iing  the  Liiidgo- 
port.  Thret^  men  rciiuired  to 
woik  gun — «)ne  to  turn  crank 
and  ()8oillat(',  one  to  pass  arainu 
nition,  and  the  other  to  feed  it 
The  gnn  was  not  clean*  d  during 
the  tiring,  and  there  were  no 
halts  or  <Iela>s  owing  to  defects 
of  mechanisiii,  and  no  failures  to 
eictract.  The  firing  of  500  rounds 
for  rapidity,  with  either  cart- 
ridge, required  about  all  the 
effort  one  man  could  make. 
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APPENDIX  20. 

gallery  takget  practice. 

Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific, 

Department  of  California, 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.j  September  29, 1879. 

[circular.] 

The  following  is  published  for  the  information  of  all  concerned : 

Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific  : 

Sir  :  The  idea  of  using  round  balls  and  reduced  charges  m  the  serv> 
ice  cartridge  shell  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  San  Francisco. 
Being  satisfied  of  its  me^t  after  careful  test,  I  send  you  herewith  for 
trial  a  few  cartridges  loaded  with  7  grains  powder  and  round  balls,  cal- 
iber .44,  weighing  140  ^ains,  which,  at  the  range  of  40  or  60  feet,  fired 
from  the  Springfield  rile,  I  have  found  to  yield  astonishingly  accurate 
results. 

They  will  be  found,  I  think,  very  useful  in  lien  of  indicator  and  candle 
practice,  in  instructing  recraits ;  and  at  reduced  targets  will  afford  the 
trained  marksman  valuable  home  amusement  and  target  practice. 

The  bullets  take  the  grooves  perfectly,  and  at  the  ranges  mentioned 
will  just  about  pierce  an  inch  board.  You  can  try  them  with  perfect 
safety  in  your  back  yard.  They  are  made  from  M.  L.  ammunition,  fab- 
ricated in  1863.  Fresher  powder,  no  doubt,  in  charges  of  five  grains, 
would  probably  yield  same  results. 

For  armory  practice  this  has  an  advantage  over  air-guns,  or  other  guns 
of  small  caliber,  because  the  soldier  practices  with  his  own  rifle,  i.  c,  with 
a  gun  having  the  same  weight,  trigger-pull,  balance,  and  sights,  that  he 
will  be  called  upon  to  fire  in  actual  service. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

The  foregoing  method  solves  practically,  and  satisfactorily  in  many 
respects,  the  question  of  unlimited  target  practice. 

For  this  practice  the  targets  are  to  l^  reduced  directly  as  the  ranges. 
For  instance,  if  a  50-foot  range  be  convenient,  and  it  be  desirable  to  ob- 
tain practice  for  200, 100,  and  50  yards  respectively,  the  following  meth- 
od may  be  pursued :  50  feet  being  one-twelfth  of  200  yards,  a  reduction 
of  target  to  one-twelfth  its  size  represents  a  target  for  200  yards ;  a  re- 
duction to  one-sixth,  a  target  for  100  yards ;  and  to  one-third,  a  target 
for  50  yards.  The  diameter  of  the  corresponding  bull's-eyes  (Creedmoor 
third-class  target)  are  two-thirds  of  an  inch,  one  and  one-third  inch,  and 
two  and  two-thirds  inches,  respectively. 

At  posts  where  there  is  no  obsolete  ammunition  of  .44  calibers,  molda 
for  the  spherical  bullet  of  this  size  can  readily  be  obtained  from  the  near- 
est  city  by  mail. 

It  is  generally  requisite  to  use  with  the  bullet  a  lubricated  patch  in 
forcing  it  into  the  sheU. 

The  shells  will  last  indefinitely  with  this  small  charge. 
By  command  of  M^or-General  McDowell : 

J.  C.  KELTON, 
lAeut.  CoLy  A.  A.  0. 
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Ordnance  Office,  War  Department, 

Washingtofiy  March  8,  1880. 

Commanding  Officer,  Frankford  Arsenal  : 

Sir  :  For  pfallery  practice,  the  use  of  a  very  small  charge  of  powder 
and  a  round  bullet  has  given  satisfaction  on  the  Pacific  coast  You  will 
please  make  experiments  in  that  direction  and  report  the  results.  If 
successful,  bullet  molds  to  issue  to  troops  may  probably  become  a  ne- 
cessity, that  they  may  be  able  to  use  up  all  their  refuse  lead  and  old  bul- 
lets, &c. 

Very  respectftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

8.  V.  BEN15T, 
Brig.  Oeneralj  Chief  of  Ordnance. 


Frankford  Arsenal, 
Philadelphia^  Pa.,  March  13, 1880. 

The  Chief  of  Ordnance,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  in  letter  of  8th  instant,  I 
have  experimented  with  round  ball  of  varying  slugging  and  small  chargea 
of  powder,  and  find  as  follows :  A  slugging  corresponding  to  a  diameter 
of  (K'.45800  as  a  maximum  and  0'^456  as  a  minimum,  is  best.  This  holds 
the  ball  in  position  over  the  powder.  The  best  charges  for  50,  75,  and 
100  feet  are,  respectively,  3,  4,  and  6  grains  standard  powder,  with,  say, 
an  allowance  of  J  grain  for  powder  of  varying  strengths.  Three  samples 
of  loaded  shells,  cut  oflf  to  show  position  of  ball,  are  forwarded,  with  tar- 
gets made  at  the  distances  referred  to — Frankford,  Lowell,  and  Winches- 
ter. Can  purchase  or  make  some  cheap  bullet  molds,  if  you  desire. 
They  will  cost  from  $1  to  $3.50,  according  to  the  number  of  bullets 
they  will  cast  and  the  material  they  are  made  of— malleable  iron,  brass, 
or  steel.  The  accuracy  is  little  aflfected  whether  the  bullets  are  made  of 
lead  or  lead  and  tin.  The  targets  were  taken  with  Springfield  rifle,  cal- 
iber 0".45,  the  100-yard  sight  being  used  in  aiming  5  weight  of  balls 
from  140  to  145  grains. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  M.  WHITTEMORE, 
Lisut.  Col.  of  Ordnance,  Commanding. 


Frankford  Arsenal,  Pa.,  March  24,  1880. 
The  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  indorsement  of  March  16, 1880,  Bureau 
Ko.  866a,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  such  suggestions  as  experiment 
has  shown  of  practical  value  in  the  use  of  round  balls,  small  charges  of 
powder,  and  reloading  shells  for  gallery  rifle  practice. 

The  balls  should  be  of  sufficient  diameter  to  slug  in  the  rifling  of  the 
bore,  and  fit  closely  over  the  powder  in  the  bottom  of  the  shell.  Any 
motion  of  the  ball  in  the  shell  would  vary  the  position  the  powder  takes 
when  poured  in,  and  gives  uncertain  shooting.  There  is  less  fouling  of 
the  gun  barrel  when  the  balls  are  slightly  lubricated  with  Japan  wax, 
paraffine,  or  some  lubricant  that  solidifies  in  cooling,  as  distinguished 
from  oils  that  remain  liquid.  Good  results  were  obtained  by  meltiug 
Japan  wax,  immersing  the  balls  in  it,  and  shaking  off  the  excess  of  the 
lubricant  in  a  sieve.  In  firing  100  rounds  with  ball  lubricated,  the  weight 
of  fouling  was  50  grains,  withoutlubricant  150  grains.    When  no  lubricant 
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is  at  hand,  wiping  out  the  bore  after  every  5  or  10  rounds,  and  then  run- 
ning a  slightly  oiled  rag  through  it,  will  answer.  The  firing  is  more  ac- 
curate when  the  shells  and  gun  are  cleaned  after  every  5  or  10  rounds ; 
the  shells  washed  in  warm  water,  and  the  bore  of  the  gun  wiped  out  by 
pushing  a  wet  rag  through  it,  and  afterwards  an  oiled  one. 

The  endurance  of  the  Frankford,  Lowell,  and  Winchester  shells  is  from 
200  to  300  rounds  fired  with  round  balls  and  small  charges.  They  give 
out  by  the  bottom  of  the  pockets  getting  knocked  in  by  repeated  blows 
of  firing-pin,  which  causes  the  primers  to  miss  fire.  When  short  of  shells, 
the  expedient  could  be  resorted  to  of  putting  a  thin  disk  of  metal  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pocket,  with  a  vent-hole  in  the  middle,  until  the  bottom 
of  the  pocket  is  entirely  knocked  through. 

Charges  of  3, 4,  and  5  grains  of  Oriental  standard  musket  powder  gave 
good  accuracy  at  50,  76,  and  100  feet,  respectively,  firing  fi[X)m  a  shoulder 
and  muzzle  rest.  A  wooden  drift,  with  shoulder  to  prevent  the  ball  from 
being  driven  in  too  tightly,  is  convenient.  When  any  shell  becomes  ex- 
panded so  as  to  fit  chamber  of  gun  tightly,  it  can  be  resized  in  the  re- 
sizing die  accompanying  the  reloading  tools.    This  will  not  often  happen. 

Bullet  molds  made  with  a  little  care,  and  warmed  up  by  pouring  a 
ladle  full  of  melted  lead  in  and  over  tne  mold  before  casting  the  balls, 
will  insure  them  of  sufficiently  uniform  size  to  do  good  shooting. 

The  penetration  of  round  ball  with  5  grains  powder  at  50  feet  is  about 
1  inch  in  white  pine,  and  slightly  more  in  hemlock.  A  board  from  2  to 
4  inches  thick  is  soon  cut  through  by  the  balls.  A  box  or  barrel  filled 
with  dirt  and  placed  in  rear  of  target  will  catch  the  spent  lead  and  pre- 
vent injury  to  the  gallery.  A  butt  made  larger  and  filled  with  earth  or 
sand  will  affbrd  a  better  protection.  If  the  balls  are  fired  into  and 
lodged  in  thick  wood,  diflBculty  will  be  experienced  in  digging  them  out. 
An  iron  screen  would  cause  the  balls  to  splash  and  rebound  about  the  tar- 
get, hence  earth  would  seem  to  be  best  to  fire  into. 

The  above  gives  some  idea  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  prevent  the 
gallery  from  being  defaced  and  persons  being  injured  standing  near  the 
target  for  scoring  shots. 

A  x>ound  of  powder  furnishes  1,400  5grain  charges,  a  pound  of  lead  50 
balls.  The  lead  can  be  recast  as  long  as  it  lasts,  taking  care  that  it  is 
not  burned  in  remelting.  Fifty  shells  will  answer  for  10,000  rounds  at 
200  rounds  each,  requiring  10,000  primers  for  reloading.  With  50  men 
to  a  company,  10,000  primers.  50  shells,  40  pounds  of  lead,  and  7  pounds 
of  powder  will  give  200  rounds  per  man,  assuming  that  the  balls  can  be 
remelted  and  recast  4  times  before  the  lead  is  entirely  consumed.  Fric- 
tion in  shooting  wears  away  the  lead. 

As  the  lead  and  tin  of  rifle  bullets  answers  equally  well  with  lead  alone, 
rifle  bullets  recovered  can  be  recast  into  round  balls.  The  penetration 
of  the  rifle  bullet  into  sand  and  earth  is  as  foUows :  Into  compressed 
loam,  9  to  16  inches ;  into  loose  sand,  5  to  9  inches ;  box  2  feet  square, 
white  pine  |  inch  thick,  filled  with  loose  earth,  penetration  18  to  24  inches ; 
box  filled  with  sand,  penetration  9  to  18  inches ;  range  50  yards ;  which 
indicates  how  the  butt  should  be  made  to  catch  the  spent  bulletB  in  rifle 
practice. 

Appurtenances  required  for  melting  lead,  recasting  bullets,  reloading, 
&c.    These  prices  are  approximate : 

7-iDoh  meltiDg  ladle ^ $0  75 

2-lnoh  pouring  ladle 2& 

Bullet  molds  to  cast  4  ballets 3  00 

Brass  charger,  adjustable  to  3,  4,  and  5  grains,  by  the  hundred 15 

4  15 
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Targets  like  inclosed  sample  can  be  printed  cheaply  here,  smd  issued, 
if  thought  necessary. 

This  is  for  75  feet,  and  might  answer  as  a  mean  for  the  three  distances, 
50,  75,  and  100  feet.  The  wooden  drift  for  punching  cartridges  from  re- 
loading die  and  mallet  for  driving  bullets  home  into  shells,  accompany- 
ing reloading  tools,  will  answer  for  setting  the  ballets  down  over  the 
powder  in  the  shells. 

My  experiments,  made  here  in  1879,  indicated  that  with  10-gnun 
charges  and  longer  ranges  than  100  feet  the  pistol  bullet  with  flat  base 
gave  more  accurate  shooting  than  round  ball  of  equal  diameter  with  equal 
charge.  As  the  round  ball  is  lighter  than  the  pistol  bullet  of  equid 
diameter  its  initial  velocity  is  greater  with  equal  charges,  and  for  dis- 
tances not  exceeding  100  feet  the  loss  of  velocity  in  reaching  the  target 
is  so  small  that  with  the  slugging  of  the  ball  in  the  rifling  of  the  bore  it 
shoots  very  accurately.  With  an  increase  of  range  this  accuracy  would 
fiaU  off,  and  ttie  heavier  conical  bullet  with  larger  charge  would  be  re- 
quired for  good  practice. 

For  the  inlbrmation  of  those  interested  in  out-door  shooting  it  may  be 
weU  to  state  that  with  10  grains  of  powder  and  wad  on  top  to  keep  the 
(diarge  firom  rolling  into  cavity  of  pistol  bullet,  exeelient  shooting  can  be 
had  at  &om  200  to  300  feet  with  that  bullet  either  in  rifle  or  carbine. 
Very  resx^ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  M.  WHITTEMORB, 
Lieut  Col.  of  Ordnemeej  Commanding. 

Headquabtebs  Mujtaby  Division  of  the  Pacific, 

Department  of  California, 
Presidio  of  San  JFVancwco,  April  8,  18S0. 

Eespectfttlly  returned  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  8.  A. 

It  is  observed  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Lieutenant-Colon^  Whitte- 
more  in  respect  to  the  method  of  practicing  with  reduced  chaises  and  rouad 
balls  are  quite  in  accord  with  those  developed  here.  I  am  sure,  however, 
thatpowder  issued  to  companies  will  not  in  3, 4,  and5  grain  powder  charges 
give  the  results  Colonel  Whittemoreobtaiu^  from  these  quantities  of  Ori- 
ental standard.  I  suggest,  therefore,  the  graduated  powder  charges  be 
prepared  to  measure  7  and  10  grains,  and  that  the  chaises  be  limited  to 
those  quantities  for  the  ranges  of  50  and  70  feet,  respectivdy,  as  those 
are  the  fine-sigihtj  ^^  point-blank"  distances  for  7  to  10-grain  charges  of 
the  ordinary  government  powder,  and  70  feet  is  the  limit  at  whidi  the 
average  eye  can  see  clearly  the  shot-mark. 

This  is  important,  for  with  the  redaeed  target  the  firer  should  know 
exactly  where  his  shot  i^rikes.  Then,  too,  &is  i&  about  the  extreme 
range  at  which  a  man  can  conveniently  act  as  lus  own  marker.  1  think 
the  butts  should  be  faced  with  iron  or  lead,  as  may  be  found  expedient. 
The  slab  of  lead  can  be  run  from  spherical  prcyectiles,  caliber  .45,  which 
have  been  fired.  The  iron  target,  when  no  thin  boiler  ^te  can  be  ob^ 
tained,  may  be  improvised  readily  out  of  material  at  every  post.  Whether 
iron  or  lead  targets  are  used,  paper  targets  become  unnecessary. 

I  suggest  sufficient  lead  and  primers  be  allowed  to  give  each  man  300 
rounds  per  year.  With  the  ordnance  powder  issued  to  companies  this 
year  the  penetration  of  red  wood,  a  very  soft  fir,  with  7  grains  is  not 
quite  J  of  an  inch ;  10  grains  gives  a  penetration  of  If  inch.  Lubricat- 
ing the  ball  is  very  important  By  the  Boutelle  method  the  tallow 
fastens  the  ball  in  the  shell  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  powder, 
to  its  injury.    This  lubricant  is,  moreover,  most  easily  obtaincKl. 

J.  C.  KBLTO:^, 
Lieut  Col.  and  A.  A.  0. 
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Pbankpord  Arsenal  Pa.,  April  21, 1880. 

Respectfully  returned  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  XJ.  S.  A. 
I  can  make  a  small  charger  to  gauge  7  and  10  grains  as  economically 
as  one  to  measure  3  and  5  grains.  Assuming  50  men  to  a  company  and 
300  rounds  per  man,  75  shells,  60  pounds  lead,  and  14  pounds  powder 
would  be  required,  according  to  my  estimate,  for  200  rounds  per  man. 
To  insure  a  sufficient  supply  it  might  be  well  to  issue  100  shells,  100  pounds 
lead,  and  25  pounds  powder  to  each  company  of  50  men. 

JAS.  M.  WHITTEMORB, 
Lieut.  Col.  of  Ordiumce^  Commanding. 

Ordnance  Office  April  22, 1880. 

Respectfully  returned  to  commanding  officer  Frankford  ArsenaL 
I  see  no  use  of  issuing  shells  specially.    Can't  the  ordinary  shell  of  the 
serTice  cartridge  be  ui^  with  round  bullet  ?    If  it  cannot,  then  one- 
half  the  merit  of  the  idea  is  lost  and  we  must  look  for  something  better. 
Please  be  more  explicit. 

S.  V.  BENfiT, 
Brig.  Oen.y  Chief  qf  Ordnance. 

Frankford  Arsenal,  Pa.,  April  23,  1880. 

Respectfully  returned  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance.  U.  8.  A. 

Any  of  the  reloading  shells  will  answer, "  Frankford,"  "  Winchester,'' 
*^  LoweU,"  or  *'  Berdan.'^  The  latter,  with  its  folded  head  and  cup  insiiie 
the  shell,  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  as  tiie  first  three.  The 
number  enumei^ated  was  to  give  you  an  idea  as  to  what  would  be  re- 
quired in  providing  for  gallery  practice.  I  assume  that  by  "  service " 
you  mean  any  of  t^e  reloading  shells  used  in  the  service,  as  it  would  cost 
firom  200  to  300  times  as  much  to  use  the  service  cup  and  shell,  to  be 
thrown  away  after  firing  one  round. 

JAS.  M.  WHITTEMORB, 
Lieut.  Col.  of  Ordnance^  Commoting. 


Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific, 

Department  of  California, 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco^  Cal,^  March  8, 1880. 

To  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state,  in  reply  to  your  communication  of 
February  11, 1880,  that  reports  were  called  for  from  all  companies  in 
the  Department  of  California  as  to  the  advantages  gained  in  marksn^an- 
ship  by  the  use  of  round  balls  fired  with  reduced  charges  at  short  range^ 
I  have  received  replies,  and  regret  to  say  but  two  companies  in  Ui/& 
department  have  attempted  any  practice  with  reduoed  charges  and  round 
balls.  Some  company  commanders  daim  '^  that  not  having  any  obsolete 
bullets  caliber  .44,"  otiiers  because  <^  their  requisitions  for  bullet  molds 
were  not  filled  ^  they  did  not  have  the  means  of  practicing.  Most  com- 
pany commanders  have  not  given  any  reason  for  not  trying  this  method 
of  tturget  practice.  I  can  therefore  only  give  the  result  of  the  practice 
of  the  two  companies  referred  to  and  the  exx>erience  of  myself  and  two 
other  officers  at  this  station. 

The  bullets  used  by  these  companies  and  by  the  officers  refeiTcd  to 
were  purchased  in  the  market,  were  dropped  bullets  and  therefore  not 
perfect  spheres.    But,  nevertheless,  the  practice  at  short  range  does  not 
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appear  to  have  suffered  from  that  cause.  With  7  grains  of  ordnance 
powder,  1878,  covered  with  a  lubricated  wad  and  the  dropped  ball  also 
covered  with  a  wad,  at  50  feet,  the  '*  point  blank"  of  that  charge,  firing 
at  a  target  the  bull's  eye  and  circle  of  which  were  ^  of  the  Creedmoor 
200yard  target,  individual  practice  of  some  excellent  shots  was  not  at 
first  so  good  as  with  full  charges  at  200  yards  range.  This  was  doubt- 
less due  to  the  fact  that  the  rifle  with  the  7-grain  charge  was  not  held 
steadily  on  the  object  after  firing,  for  with  this  small  charge  the  ball 
travels  with  so  slow  velocity  it  is  an  appreciable  time  in  passing  through 
the  barrel,  during  which,  without  great  steadiness,  sufficient  motion  is 
apt  to  be  given  to  the  barrel  to  divert  it  But  it  is  that  very  fact^  that 
the  rifle  must  be  kept  on  the  dbject  after  firing,  which  renders  this  kind 
of  practice  so  valuable.  The  firer  soon  discovers  this,  and  then  his 
practice  at  once  improves.  The  habit  he  acquires  in  this  rei^pect  in  short- 
range  aiming  he  carries  into  long-range  practice  with  residts  as  gratify- 
ing as  they  are  astonishing. 

With  7  grains  of  powder  the  report  of  the  rifle  is  not  so  loud  as  the 
report  of  a  percussion  cap,  the  powder  is  nearly  all  consumed  or  con- 
densed in  the  barrel  and  consequently  there  is  little  smoke ;  the  practice 
can  therefore  be  carried  on  anywhere,  even  in  the  squad-room.  The  re- 
duced charge  fouls  the  rifle  much  more  than  the  full  charge.  With 
the  7-grain  charge  the  ball  is  just  buried  in  the  soft  pine.  One  great 
source  of  interest  in  this  practice  is  that  the  firer  sees  instantly  the  point 
of  impact  of  his  ball,  even  while  holding  his  rifle  on  the  object,  and  can 
therefore  readily  see  his  error  and  rem^y  it.  This  and  the  absence  of 
recoil  causes  improvement  in  the  firing  of  beginners  to  commence  at  once. 
At  70  feet,  with  a  target  ^.5  of  the  Cre^moor  200-yard  target,  the 
"  I)oint-blank "  charge  is  10  grains.  Practice  with  this  charge  is  alto- 
gether the  most  interesting,  though  not  so  instructive  as  at  the  shorter 
range  with  the  smaller  charge.  The  impact  of  the  bullet  can  still  be 
seen^  while  the  incr^ttsed  charge  gives  a  velocity  to  the  baU  which  car- 
ries it  clear  of  the  rifle  too  quickly  to  be  diverted  by  any  motion  com- 
municated to  the  rifle  after  the  cartridge  is  fired. 

What  has  been  done  in  other  departments  in  this  practice  is  not  known. 
Since  orders  now  confine  target-practice  information  to  department  head- 
quarters, the  division  headquarters  has  no  knowledge  of  what  is  being 
effected  in  this  matter  in  the  Departments  of  the  Columbia  and  Arizona. 
The  battery  of  light  artillery  at  this  post  is  armed  with  carbines,  but  has 
never  had  any  practice  till  within  a  few  weeks.  They  now  practice  un- 
der the  instructions  of  Lieutenant  Anderson,  F,  Artillery,  a  Creedmoor 
shot  and  one  of  the  best  riflemen  in  the  army.  The  battery  commenced 
firing  at  100  yards  with  full  charges.  Finding  the  firing  wild  and  no 
improvement  after  some  days,  the  men  were  given  round-ball  cartridges 
with  reduced  charges.  After  some  days  of  this  practice  they  resumed  the 
full  charge,  firing  at  100  yards.  Those  who  at  first  had  only  been  able 
to  score  8  and  12  per  cent,  had  improved  their  score  to  60  per  cent. 

It  is  hoped  you  will  be  so  convinced  of  the  usefulness  of  this  small- 
charge  practice  that  you  will  approve  a  limited  issue  of  round  balls, 
caliber  .44,  better  .45,  with  or  without  lubricated  wads,  or  the  issue  of 
bullets  molded,  caliber  .45,  to  each  five  men  of  the  companies  serving  in 
this  division. 

All  company  commanders  will  then,  or  can  be  compelled  tOj  try  re- 
duced'Cartridge  practice,  certainly  to  the  great  improvement  in  their 
long-range  practice.  I  inclose  you  the  reports  of  the  company  command- 
ers referred  to  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  communication. 

The  accompanying  interesting  report  was  received  this  morning  from 

I 
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Lieut.  F.  A.  Boutelle,  FirstCavalry,  a  "  Oreedinoor  man,''  now  stationed 
at  Camp  Howard,  Idaho  Territory. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  KELTON, 
Lieut  Col.  and  A.  A.  0, 

Frankford  Arsenal,  March  25, 1880. 

EespectfuUy  returned  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

Targets  can  be  printed  proportioned  as  Colonel  Kelton  specified,  if 
desired,  instead  of  a  75foot  range  target  taken  as  a  mean,  as  I  have 
suggested.  Lieutenant  Boutelle's  target  of  wood,  2  inches  thick,  2 
feet  square,  and  faced  with  3-161b.  boiler  iron,  is  a  good  one  when  the 
materials  are  at  hand.  An  ammunition  box  filled  wim  sand  and  proper 
targets  pasted  on  would  also  answer.  Lubricating  the  ball  in  the  shell 
by  letting  melted  tallow  drop  upon  its  exposed  surface  is  a  happy 
thought,  but  may  consume  more  lubricant  than  is  necessary.  With 
the  balls  fitting  the  shells  snugly,  as  they  will,  cast  in  the  molds  to 
be  furnished,  no  wads  are  necessary.  They  can  be  improvised  when 
required  with  loose  balls.  In  my  report  I  did  not  describe  any  particular 
kind  of  butt  or  target,  as  the  means  at  hand  will  determine  those  points. 

JAS.  M.  WHITTEMOEE, 
Lieut,  Col.  of  Ordnance^  Commanding. 

P.  S.  General  Ferine  informs  me  that  a  slab  of  lead  one  foot  square 
and  one  inch  thick  has  given  better  satisfaction  for  stopping  the  balls 
and  saving  the  lead  than  any  other  method.  At  many  posts  the  lead 
can  be  obtoined  and  cast  into  a  slab. 

J.  M.  W. 


Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  March  5, 1880. 

To  the  AssT.  Adjt.  Genl.,  M.  D.  P.  and  D.  C, 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco^  Cal. : 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  3d  instant,  I  have  the  honor 
to  report  that,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  use  of  the  round  ball  with  reduced 
charges  in  the  service  rifle  the  recruit  may  more  readily  than  otherwise 
be  taught  to  hold  his  gun  with  steadiness,  pull  trigger  without  deranging 
his  aim,  and  overcome  a  very  natural  tendency  to  shut  his  eyes  and  shrink 
from  the  recoil  of  his  piece  at  the  moment  of  its  discharge,  while  the 
trained  soldier  may  thereby  conveniently  and  ecouomicaUy  preserve  and 
improve  that  accord  between  the  brain  and  the  muscles  without  which 
the  best  marksmanship  is  imx)ossible. 

After  the  introduction  of  this  method  of  instruction,  men  of  my  com- 
pany were  improved  who  had  for  many  months,  under  careful  coaching, 
failed  to  make  respectable  scores.  In  this  connection  I  would  respect- 
fuUy  refer  the  division  commander  to  later  target  records  of  my  com- 
pany. In  preparing  reduced  cartridges,  to  secure  the  best  results  care  is 
necessary,  not  only  in  proportioning  the  charge  to  the  powder  and  range 
nsed,  but  in  loading  the  same.  The  bullets  should  be  trucy  and  on  tWs 
account  the  molded  are  better  than  the  dropped ;  they  should  fit  snugly 
at  the  bottom  of  the  service  shell,  otherwise  a  lubricated  patch  should 
always  be  employed.  With  very  small  charges  it  is  well  to  have  a  stiff 
wad  between  the  powder  and  bullet.  When  the  bullet  is  well  home  the 
miss-fires  are  fewer  and  the  shooting  is  more  accurate  than  when  there 
is  an  air-space  between  the  powder  and  the  bullet. 
Very  respectfully, 

FEA^K  G.  SMITH, 
Capty  First  Artillery^  Commanding  Co.  H. 
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Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Pacifio, 

Department  of  California, 
Presidio  of  San  FrancisoOy  C(iL,  March  8,  1880. 

Capt.  Frank  G.  Smith, 

Comnumding  Co.  Hy  Fourth  Artillery, 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco^  Cal. : 

Sir  :  In  your  report  upon  round-ball  firinp:  with  reduced  charges,  you 
invite  attention  to  the  improvement  effected  in  your  company  by  this 
kind  of  practice.  I  find  your  company's  percentage  in  July  and  August 
last  to  be  62,  but  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  it  is  by  your  last  return. 
Please  state  what  is  the  relative  improvement. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv^ant, 

.       J.  C.  KELTON, 
Lieut,  Col.y  A,  A,  General. 

Presidio  op  San  Francisco,  Mareh  10, 1880. 

Respectftilly  returned. 

Where  many  measures  are  simultaneously  in  operation  to  improve  the 
shooting  of  a  company  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  amount  of  improve- 
ment due  to  each ;  but  after  having  placed  cartridges  with  reduced  charges 
in  the  hands  of  my  best  shots,  I  was  satisfied  that  good  shooting  might 
be  done  with  them.  Afterward  the  shooting  of  the  worst  shots  was  much 
improved  thereby.  Although  practice  with  reduced  charffes  has  not  b<>en 
pursued  as  systematically  as  I  could  wish,  I  am  satisfied  raat  this  metl^ 
deserves  all  the  attention  it  oould  receive.  I  attribute  the  high  percent* 
age  of  possible  scores  attained  by  my  company  in  November  and  Decern  • 
ber,  1879,  at  100  yards,  largely  to  this ;  also,  the  marked  improvement 
observed  among  my  worst  shots.  Pat.  Woods,  who  during  the  past  year 
or  eighteen  months  has  almost  invariably  been  reported  as  my  worst 
shot,  during  the  month  of  February  scored  76  per  cent  at  100  yards. 

FRANK  G.  SMITH, 
Capty  Fourth  Artillery y  Commanding  Co.  H. 


Camp  Howard,  Idaho,  February  11, 1880. 

The  Chief  of  Ordnance,  Washington^  D.  C. : 

Sir  :  Acting  upon  a  suggestion  made  in  a  circular  from  Headquarters 
Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  I  have  been  practicing  in  doors  with 
the  SfHingfield  rifle  with  round  bullets  and  reduced  charge  of  powder 
with  so  good  results  that  I  have  thought  the  subject  worthy  of  a  specied 
report,  and  with  it  the  suggestion  that,  as  the  material  costs  very  little, 
the  furnishing  the  army  with  a  supply  of  round  bullets.  The  first 
targets  used  were  wooden,  but  the  light  charge  used  was  not  strong 
enough  to  i>enetrate  the  wood,  and  the  bullets  rebounded  very  un- 
pleasantly. Finding  a  piece  of  3-16  boiler  iron  at  the  post,  I  had  con- 
structed a  wood  target  (butt)  2  feet  square  and  2  inches  thick,  fiauced  with 
the  iron.  On  this  the  bullets  flattened  and  fell  to  the  ground  withoat 
any  rebound  or  splash.  The  target  is  painted  white,  and  the  true  dimen- 
sions of  the  target  scratched  thereon  with  a  pair  of  carpenter's  dividers; 
For  the  ball's  eye  the  paiut  is  scraped  off.  In  practice  the  shot  marks 
are  painted  out.  I  have  used  6  grains  Hazard's  electric  powder  and 
round  bullets  purchased  at  a  neighboring  village.  When  I  first  com- 
menced practice  the  target  seemed  very  small,  and  I  was  unable  to  make 
good  scores,  but  after  five  or  six  days'  shooting  I  made  the  target  inclosed. 
I  have  experimented  with  the  bullets  both  patched  and  lubricated,  and 
find  better  results  with  the  latter.    I  seat  the  bullet  on  the  i)owder  with 
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a  wooden  rammer,  and  lubricate  with  tallow  melted  and  dropped  firom 
an  oil-can  on  the  face  of  the  bullet  in  the  shell ;  the  tallow  runs  from  the 
face  around  the  sides  of  the  shell  and  cools  almost  immediately.  It  is 
believed  to  be  well  known  and  fully  appreciated  that  range  practice, 
when  the  weather  is  unfavorable,  is  of  little  benefit,  and  might  quite  as 
well  be  omitted.  With  the  round  bullets  practice  can  be  constant,  as 
almost  all  company  barracks  have  a  sufficient  dimension.  They  would 
also  be  particularly  advantageous  in  instructing  recruits  in  quarters, 
where  the  groundwork  for  a  good  marksman  is  laid. 

If  the  round  bullets  cannot  well  be  furnished,  it  is  recommended  that 
each  company  be  supplied  with  a  mold  in  which  more  than  one  bullet 
ctm  be  molded  at  a  time ;  also  a  large  supply  of  primers.  In  the  com- 
pany to  which  I  am  attached  (D,  First  Cavalry,  Captain  Forse)  round 
bullets  are  molded,  but  the  mold  only  casts  one,  and  the  operation  of 
making  bullets  in  that  way  is  very  slow.  The  round  bullet  is  only  rec- 
ommended to  be  furnished  in  place  of  the  conical  for  in-door  practice, 
on  account  of  its  lesser  cost  and  the  necessity  for  adaptability  of  light 
tcurgets. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  A.  BOUTELLB, 
First  Lieut  J  First  Cavalry  ^  Commanding  Post. 


Fort  Point,  Cal.,  March  4, 1880. 

The  A^utant  General j  MiXitary  Division  of  the  Pacific, 

amd  Department  of  California : 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  respecting  rifle-practice  firing  with  reduced 
charges  of  powder,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  for  the  first  two 
months  my  company  (K,  Fourth  Artillery),  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
practice,  has  used  a  reduced  target  with  round  ball  and  seven  grains 
of  powder.  This  charge  gives  satisfactory  results  for  fifty-feet  range. 
The  practice  has  been  voluntary.  I  find  the  men  take  a  great  interest  in 
it.  If  a  small  allowance  of  powder  and  bullets  were  issued  specially  for 
this  practice,  as  much  benefit  would  be  obtained  as  Ax>m  an  ordinary 
shooting-gallery. 

Very  respeclftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EAGAK 
Capt.  4th  Art%  Com^dfg  Co.  JT,  4th  Arfy. 


Ordwance  Office,  War  Department, 

Washingtony  July  13, 1880. 
The  CoMMANDuro  Officer, 

Franl^brd  Arsenal : 

Sir  :  You  will  please  manufacture  for  gallery  practice  the  following 
articles,  viz :  600,000  lubricated  round  balls,  cal.  .45 ;  200  adjnstable 
brass  chargers  for  7  and  10  grains  powder.  Also  purchase  for  same 
purpose :  100  7-inch  iron  ladles  for  melting  lead ;  100  2-inch  iron  ladles 
lor  pouring  lead;  100  25-pound  cans,  such  as  are  used  by  powder 
manufacturers;  100  tin  strainers.  The  strainers  are  for  dipping  out 
balls  from  melted  lubricant.  Their  size  and  shape  should  be  such  as  to 
bold  from  10  to  20  balls,  with  handle  to  shake  off  surplus  lubricant. 

When  the  above  stores  are  ready,  report ;  also  the  method  adopted 
for  making  the  balls  by  the  quantity. 

EespectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  Y.  BENfiT, 
Brig.  Gen.^  Chief  of  Ordnance. 
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[Fint  indorsement.] 

Frankfoed  Arsenal,  Pa., 

i^ptember  2dth,  1880. 

Eespectfully  returned  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 

There  have  been  manafactured  at  this  arsenal  in  accordance  with  the 
within  instructions  500,000  lubricated  round  balls,  cal.  .45,  packed  in 
boxes  of  2,000  each,  at  a  cost  of  $1.71  jyer  thousand.  Two  hundred  brass 
chargers,  graduated  7  to  10  grains,  as  devised  by  Captain  Metcalfe,  at 
a  cost  of  19  cents  each.  There  have  been  purchased  100  7-inch  wrought- 
iron  ladles,  at  (^  cents  each ;  100  2  J -inch  wrought-iron  ladles,  at  17  cents 
each ;  100  25  pound  tin  powder-cans,  at  36  cents  each.  The  ladles  were 
obtained  by  contract,  and  5  cents  should  be  added  to  the  cost  of  each, 
that  being  the  cost  of  advertising  for,  and  preparing  the  contract,  and 
other  clerical  work  connected  therewith.  Two  and  one-half  inch  ladles 
were  procured  instead  of  2-inch,  the  latter  not  being  a  trade  mannfae- 
ture,  and  the  former  not  too  large  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  stores  are  ready  for  shipment  and  await  the  orders  of  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance.  The  operations  for  the  manufacture  of  round  balls,  cal. 
.45,  are  as  follows :  Casting,  tumbling,  lubricating,  packing. 

Casting. — ^For  this  purpose  a  mold  is  employed  capable  of  casting  20 
balls  at  once.  One-half  the  mold  is  brought  up  to  and  moved  away  from 
the  other  half,  keeping  parallel  to  it,  by  a  screw  passing  through  the 
side  of  the  frame  containing  the  whole  apparatus.  This  arrangement  is 
necessary  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  spring  open  in  the  middle  whidi 
would  result  from  the  use  of  an  ordinary  pivoted  mold.  In  other  par- 
ticulars, except  in  size,  this  mold  resembles  those  ordinarily  used  for 
this  purpose.  It  requires  the  same  precautions  against  running  the 
metal  either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  precautions  which  can  only  well  be 
learned  by  experience. 

The  service  alloy  of  16  lead  1  tin  is  employed.  It  is  ladled  frequently 
from  one  pot  to  another  and  carefully  stirred  and  skimmed  to  keep  it 
homogeneous. 

A  short,  square  hook  to  pull  out  the  sprue-head  from  the  shears,  a 
bronze  hammer  to  drive  the  shear  in  cutting  off,  and  a  wooden  mallet 
with  which  to  rap  the  balls  from  the  open  mold  are  required.  The  mold  is 
fastened  to  a  stout  table,  through  which  the  balls  fall  when  released 
into  an  open  box.    Their  fall  is  broken  by  a  leather  apron. 

The  product  of  the  mold  is  frequently  gauged  by  trying  the  balls  in 
maximum  and  minimum  holes,  respectively  0.459  and  0.454  in  diameter, 
to  guard  against  wear.  A  man  can  cast  in  a  day  of  ten  hours  abont 
10,000  bullets,  besides  keeping  up  his  fires  and  pots,  &c. 

Tumbling. — In  order  to  remove  the  sprue-head,  unavoidably  left  by  the 
casting,  the  balls  are  tumbled.  This  operation  consists  in  placing  about 
5,000  balls  with  about  a  bucket  of  water  in  a  cylinder  inclined  at  45^ 
and  making  about  40  revolutions  per  minute.  They  are  left  there  for 
half  an  hour  and  then  removed  and  dried,  preferably  in  the  sun.  The 
water  is  required  to  break  the  force  with  which  the  bullets  strike  each 
other  in  rolling.  Without  it,  the  effect  of  the  tumbling  is  to  perceptibly 
increase  their  size  owing  to  the  numerous  small  dents  raised  on  their 
surfaces.    One  man  can  tumble  about  100,000  balls  per  day  of  10  hours. 

Lubricating. — When  dry  the  bullets  are  lubricated.  About  10  or  12 
pounds  of  bullets  at  a  time  are  placed  in  a  wire  basket  and  dipped  for 
a  moment  into  a  vessel  containing  melted  Japan  wax,  at  about  160^  to 
170O  Fahr.  They  are  then  poured  out  upon  a  board  about  5  feet  long, 
the  upper  end  raised  about  2  feet  and  the  lower  end  leading  into  a  bucket 
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of  cold  water  into  whicli  the  bullets  roll.  The  board  has  strips  on  its 
sides,  forming  a  shallow  rectangular  gutter.  The  balls  are  poured  from 
the  strainer  upon  a  piece  of  coarse  wire  netting,  J-inch  mesh,  through 
which  the  surplus  wax  falls  into  a  box.  The  balls  are  preferably  poured 
up  the  board,  as  in  so  doing  they  start  down  togetHer  and  the  wax  is 
more  uniformly  distributed.  The  balls  should  not  be  dipped  too  long 
in  the  melted  wax  or  they  will  scatter  it  all  off  in  their  descent;  nor 
should  the  descent  be  too  short,  or  the  wax  will  be  lumpy  or  too  thick. 
A  little  care  and  experience  regulate  these  points,  the  object  being  to 
get  a  tough,  thin,  and  even  coating  of  the  wax.  The  bucket  is  emptied 
from  time  to  time  and  the  balls  spread  in  trays  with  wire  bottoms  for 
diying.  The  floating  wax  is  removed  and  dried,  for  remeltiiig,  and  ttie 
gutter  occasions^y  scraped.  A  man  can  lubricate,  working  continuously, 
in  a  day  of  ten  hours,  100,000  balls. 

Packing. — ^The  packing-box  is  made  of  J  stuff,  like  the  service  cartridge- 
box.  It  is  made  of  the  following  dimensions  inside,  12".94  x  9".25  x  2'^6 
deep,  and  is  designed  to  hold  2,000  balls,  these  being  pa<'ked  in  five  lay- 
ers of  20  X  20  balls  each.  The  manner  of  packing  gave  some  trouble 
till  the  following  ingenious  plan  was  determined.  It  was  found  that  the 
bullets  when  thrown  in  loosely,  as  by  weight,  would  not  assume  their 
smallest  compass  until  after  protracted  shaking,  as  in  severe  wagon 
transportation.  This  would  leave  a  vacant  space,  causing  further  rat- 
tling and  wearing  and  melting  of  the  lubricant  from  the  heat  so  engen- 
dered. Even  when  placed  in  layers  separated  by  flat  sheets  of  straw- 
board,  owing  to  the  natural  tendency  of  round  balls  to  form  in  rings 
until  settled  by  shaking,  the  box  could  never  be  packed  full,  and  as  in 
the  former  case  these  rings  would  coalesce,  leaving  vacant  spaces  into 
which  the  weight  above  would  press,  bending  up  the  strawboard  and 
destroying  the  whole  arrangement. 

The  plan  now  followed  was  then  devised  by  Captain  Metcalfe,  who  has 
had  sole  charge  of  the  manufacture  of  the  balls,  their  lubricating  and 
packing.  It  consists  of  placing  the  balls  in  layers  between  sheets  of 
corrugated  strawboard.  The  corrugations  being  such  as  would  just  re- 
ceive the  balls  in  separate  rows,  and  so  forming  gutters  which  could  be 
easily  filled  by  slightly  elevating  one  side  of  the  box  containing  them 
and  pouring  in  the  balls  loosely  by  hand  upwards^  as  in  lubricating. 
Each  row  could  thus  be  absolutely  counted  and  filled,  and  so  each  layer, 
and  so  the  box,  after  which  motion  of  the  contents  became  impossible. 
The  top  layer  being  covered  with  a  layer  of  strawboard,  this  was  covered 
with  a  wisp  of  tow  on  which  the  lid  was  drawn  tightly  by  the  screws. 
Prolonged  trial  of  this  arrangement  on  the  jiggler  specially  contrived  to 
resemble  prolonged  transportation  of  the  roughest  Innd  failed  to  disturb 
it  in  the  least. 

The  packing  was  easily  made  by  running  strips  of  No.  60  strawboard 
9''.25  wide  through  wooden  rolls  2".34  in  diameter,  O^'.S  long  and  cut 
with  15  longitudinal  grooves  0".36  deep  and  meeting  at  an  angle  of  60^. 
The  rolls  were  made  of  hickory,  which  lasted  very  well.  The  rolls  were 
mounted  on  an  ordinary  engine  lathe  running  at  860  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  upper  roll  was  driven  by  the  lathe  directly  and  meshed 
into  the  lower  roll  which  lay  in  wooden  bearings  cut  in  a  temporary 
frame  resting  upon  the  ways  of  the  lathe.  One  side  of  this  frame  formed 
a  guide  to  keep  the  sheets  square  to  the  rolls.  The  strawboard  was  fed 
over  a  wooden  guard  to  protect  the  operator  from  accident. 

The  strips  were  cut  extra  long  to  allow  for  trimming  by  hand  in  pack- 
ing. They  could  not  be  cut  to  exact  length  beforehand  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  always  striking  the  rolls  at  the  same  place  in  corrugat- 
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ing.  Two  boys,  oue  to  feed  the  rolls  aud  one  to  take,  can  corrugate  in 
one  day  of  ten  hours  5,000  sheets  of  packing. 

Note. — The  pre^sent  size  of  No*  60  strawboard,  \nz,  26  x  37,  does  not 
cut  to  advantage  for  corrugation.  If  ever  used  in  large  quantities  for 
this  purpose  it  should  l>e  30  x  38,  making  8  sheets  each. 

To  complete  the  half  rows  occurring  at  alternate  ends  of  each  layer, 
each  box  requires  five  wooden  sticks  0".3  x  9".0. 

One  man  will  saw  in  one  day  of  ten  hours  about  3,000  of  these  sticks, 
though  by  special  appliances  this  number  may  be  largely  increased. 

The  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  these  balls  Ls  shown  by  the  following 
table: 

Labor $149  40 

Add  25  per  cent,  for  Bhop  expenses,  <&o 37  35 

18G75 

9, 400  pounds  lead,  at  5  cents $470  00 

600  pounds  tin,  at  20  cento 120  00 

150  poands  Japan  wax,  at  17  cento 25  50 

2,500  poands  coal)  at  $6  per  ton 6  70 

329  pounds  strawboard,  at  3|  cento 11  51 

1,000  feet  box-lumber 27  50 

7  gross  screws,  at  40  cento 2  HO 

80  pounds  nails,  at  4  cento 3  20 

667  21 

500, 000  balls,  at  $1.71  per  M 853  96 

The  methods  have  been  described  so  as  to  make  their  repetition  on 
either  a  large  or  a  small  scale  easy. 

A  small  ^x  containing  1,000  balls,  showing  through  a  glass  plate  the 
cellular  method  of  packing,  is  submitted  herewith. 

S.  0.  LYFOED, 
Major  of  Ordnance^  Commanding. 


APPENDIX  21. 

BENTON'S    ELECTRO  BALLISTIC    MACHINE   FOR  DETERMINING   THE  VE- 

LOCITY  OF  PROJECTILES. 

Description  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Col.  James  G.  Benton  (the  in- 

V  entor),  commanding  the  National  Armory, 

BY  CAPT.   JOHN   E.   GREER,    ORDNANCE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  Electric  Velociraeter,  iDvented  by  Col.  J.  G.  Benton,  Ordnance 
Department,  United  States  Army,  and  f^enerally  known  as  the  West 
Point  or  Electro-Ballistic  Machine,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving. 

This  machine,  first  brought  to  notice  in  1859,  is  described  in  Colonel 
Benton's  "  Ordnance  and  GunDery,"  pages  390-395.  During  late  years, 
however,  the  improvements  have  been  so  varied  as  to  render  a  new  de- 
scription desirable.    The  following  has,  therefore,  been  prepared  : 

DESCRIPTION   OF  MACHINE. 

This  macliine  as  now  constructed  consists  of  an  upright  limb.  A,  car- 
rying a  graduated  arc,  B ;  a  triangular  support,  C,  to  which  the  limb  is 
secured  by  screws;  two  pendulums,  D  D,  having  a  common  axis  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  arcaiul  passing  through  its  center;  and 
two  electro-magnets,  E  E,  attached  to  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  arc, 
which  serve  to  hold  up  the  pendulums  when  they  are  deflected  through 
an  angle  of  90^  from  the  zero  pf  the  scale.  By  means  of  two  spirit-lev- 
els, F  F,  at  right  angles  to  each  other — one  above  and  parallel  to  the 
axis  about  which  the  pendulums  revolve,  the  other  in  the  plane  of  the 
arc  at  its  lowest  point — and  leveling  screws  at  the  extremities  of  the  tri- 
angular support,  the  arc  may  be  brought  into  a  vertical  plane.  The 
magnets,  of  the  purest  attainable  soft  iron,  are  of  the  horse-shoe  form, 
and  are  very  compact,  those  more  recently  constructed  not  exceeding 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  height,  an  uich  in  width,  and  half  an  inch  in 
thickness.  By  means  of  screws,  G  G,  working  in  collars  at  the  top  of 
the  cases  inclosing  the  magnets,  the  latter  may  be  raised  or  lowered  for 
the  puri)ose  of  adjusting  the  machine,  as  explained  further  on.  At  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  inner  pendulum  is  pivoted  a  delicate  bent  lever, 
the  end  of  which  next  the  arc  terminates  in  a  fine  point,  which  is  lightly 
covered  with  printer's  ink.  At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  outer  pendu- 
lum is  a  conical-shaped  rod,  which,  striking  the  outer  end  of  the  bent 
lever,  rotates  the  latter  so  as  to  press  the  point  against  the  arc,  leaving 
a  dot  of  ink,  which  marks  the  point  of  passage  of  the  two  pendulums  when 
they  fall  by  reason  of  the  breaking  of  the  electric  currents  which  excite 
the  magnets.  Two  forked  springs,  H  fl,  catch  the  two  pendulumss  as 
they  rise  the  opposite  sides  of  the  arc  and  prevent  unnecessary  wear  of 
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the  joamals ;  the  latter  turn  in  hardened  steel  bearings.  Two  stops,  1 1, 
also  fork-shaped,  are  so  adjusted  as  to  caose  the  pendulums  to  be  at9(P 
jQrom  the  zero  of  the  scale  when  held  suspended  by  the  magnets.  A 
handle,  J,  above  the  limb  enables  the  machine  to  be  carried  from  point 
to  point. 


THEORY  OF  THE  MACHINE. 


As  an  origin  of  reference  the  zero  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  scale  is 
taken.  When  the  machine  is  properly  a<ynsted  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  pendulums  when  simultaneously  released  should  be  at  this  point. 

The  velocity  of  the  electric  currents  being  considered  instantaneous, 
and  th^  loss  of  power  of  the  magnets  simultaneous  with  the  rupture  oi 
the  currents,  it  follows  that  each  pendulum  begins  to  move  at  the  in- 
stant the  wire  leading  to  the  magnet  sustaining  that  pendulum  is  cut^ 
and  that  the  interval  of  time  between  the  cutting  of  the  wires  corres- 
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I>onds  to  the  difference  of  the  arcs  described  by  the  pendulums  up  to 
the  time  of  meeting. 

Let  M  and  M',  Fig.  1,  represent  the  posi-  Fig,  i. 

tions  of.  the  two  magnets,  and  let  the  inter-  ^  ^n vf 

val  between  the  rupture  be  such  that  the 

centers  of  oscillation  will  pass  each  other  at 

I.    As  the  times  of  vibration  are  equal,  the 

interval  of  time  will  correspond  to  the  arc 

I  r,  the  arc  M'  I  being  equal  to  M  T.    A 

vertical  line  through  the  center  of  motion 

bisects  the  arc  1 1'.    The  reading,  therefore, 

corresponds  to  one-half  of  the  required  time,  or  time  of  parage  of  the 

projettile  between  the  wires. 

To  determine  a  formula  for  the  time  that  it  takes  for  one  of  the  pendu- 
lums to  pass  over  a  given  arc,  let  I  be  the  length  of  the  equivalent  sim- 
ple pendulum ;  v  the  velocity  of  center  of  oscillation  or  point  M' ;  y  the 
vertical  distance  passed  over  by  this  point ;  x  the  variable  angle  which 
the  axis  of  the  pendulum  makes  with  the  vertical ;  and  f  the  time  nec- 
essary for  the  point  M'  to  pass  over  an  entire  circumference,  the  radius 
of  which  is  Z,  with  a  uniform  velocity,  v.    We  then  have : 

Substituting  for  y  its  value  in  terms  of  x,  the  above  expression  be- 
comes : 

V=V2glGoaX] 

from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  velocity  of  the  pendulum  increases 
from  its  highest  to  its  lowest  point. 

The  time  t'  is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  the  radius  of 
which  is  I,  divided  by  the  velocity  v  ;  if  this  value  of  if  be  again  divided 
by  360,  we  shall  have  the  time  of  passing  over  each  degree,  or — 

Calling  I'  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum,  and  P'  the  time  of  a 
single  vibration  of  the  pendulum  of  the  machine,  we  have  by  known  laws, 
l=V  i"^  and  g-=^T^  V,  Substituting  these  values  in  the  value  above  given, 
and  representing — 

\/  C08  X. 

To  determine  t"  the  pendulums  are  removed  from  the  machine,  and 
the  cylindrical  journals  about  which  they  revolve  are  replaced  with 
others,  the  bearing  surfaces  of  which  are  knife-edges.  Each  pendulum 
is  started,  vibrating  through  a  very  small  arc.  By  means  of  a  stop- 
watch the  time  of  1,000  vibrations  may  be  found.  By  repeating  the  op- 
eration several  times  and  taking  the  mean,  the  time  of  a  single  vibration 
may  be  determined  very  exactly.  This  tune  for  pendulums  of  recent 
construction  is  0.378  of  a  second. 
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TO  DETERMINE  A  TABLE  OF  TIMES. 

To  determine  the  time  of  passage  over  the  various  arcs  estimating 
from  zero,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  apply  logarithms  to  the  formula 

previously  deduced  which  should  then  be  \^Titten  t=  ^  E  being 

the  radius  of  the  logarithmic  tables,  that  is,  10,000,000,000. 
From  this  we  have 

log.  t=\og.  a  +  ^  log.  E  —  J  log.  cos  j?,  or 
log.  ^=log.  «  4-  5  —  i  log.  cos  x.  But 

t"  0"  378 

*  ~  180  V  ~180  V  2'  '  •  ^^^*  ^  ^  ^^^'  ^•^'^^  ""  ^  ^^^*  ^^>^^^  =  3.171705  and 

log.  t  =  2.171705— J  log.  cos  x, 
jinal  formula  for  determining  tJw  timeH  for  pendulums  as  now  constructed. 

If  now  X  be  made  successively  equal  to  1°,  2^,  3°,  &c.,  and  the  corre- 
sponding values  of  f  be  found,  we  shall  have  the  time  of  passage  of 
pendulum  over  each  degree. 

By  abiding  the  time  of  passage  over  the  first  degree  to  that  over  the 
second  we  shall  have  the  time  of  ])assage  over  an  arc  of  2°.  In  the  same 
manner,  by  abiding  this  latter  time  to  that  of  the  third  degree  we  shall 
have  the  time  of  passage  over  an  arc  of  3^,  and  so  on. 

The  following  table  has  been  determined  in  this  manner : 

Table. 


Time  ill  seconds  of    «        ^f   timM  fn    I 
Degi-ees.  passage  over        »"°"  alnndS  '  ^ti^^^ 

each  degree. 


Time  in  seconds  of    s„m  of  times    in 
pa^^ge  over  eeoonds. 

each  degree. 


1 

.00148504 

.  001-18504 

,    19 

.00152749 

.0284»W)9 

2 

.  00148538 

.  00297042 

20 

.00153174 

.03003083 

3 

.00148594 

. 00445636 

21 

.00153684 

.03156767 

4 

.  00148673 

.  00594309 

22 

.00154.213    i 

.  oa310980 

5 

.  00148775 

.  00743084 

23 

.00154772    ' 

.03465752 

6 

.00148901 

.00891985 

24 

.00155361    ; 

.03621113 

7 

.  00l4fK)49 

.01041034 

25 

.00155980    1 

.03777093 

8 

.  00149221 

.01190255 

26 

.  00156630 

.03933723 

9 

.00149415 

.  0133''670 

27 

!     .  00157313 

•.  04091036 

10 

.00149G33 

.014'<9303 

t    28 

.00158029 

.  04249065 

11 

.00149^76 

.  01639179 

29 

.  00158780 

.  04407845 

12 

. 00150142 

.  0l7b9321 

,    30 

.00159565 

.  04567410 

13 

.00150433 

. 01939754 

31 

.  001603f<8 

.04727798 

14 

.  00150749 

.02090503 

32 

.00161248 

.04t^9046 

15 

.  00151089 

.02241592 

33 

.  0016.?147 

.05051193 

16 

.00151455 

.  02393047 

34 

.00163087 

.05214280 

17 

.  00151847 

.  02544894 

35 

.  00164070 

.05378350 

18 

.  001522(Ki 

.02697160 

36 

.  00165092 

.05543442 

TO 

COMPUTE  A 

SCALE  OF 

VELOCITTER. 

The  times  determined  as  just  explained,  it  should  be  remembered, 
correspond  to  but  half  the  difference  of  the  arcs  described  by  the  two 
pendulums  5  therefore,  they  should  be  doubled  in  order  to  get  the  time 
between  the  falling  of  the  pendulums  or  the  successive  cuttings  of  the 
wires.  The  distance  between  the  targets  being  known,  the  velocity  may 
be  determined  by  diAading  it  by  the  time  required  by  the  projectile  to 
move  from  one  to  the  other.  Let  it  be  required,  for  instance,  to  de- 
termine the  velocity  corresponding  to  an  arc  of  15^,  the  target  interval 
being  100  feet.  On  referring  to  the  foregoing  table  we  find  the  corre- 
sponding time  to  be  0".02241502 ;  doubling  this  we  have  0".04483184. 


But  the  velocity,  or  v 


0".04483l84' 


log.  i?--log.  100— log.  0.04483184  =3.348243  and  v  =  2229.7  feet. 
The  following  table  has  been  computed  in  the  manner  above  explained : 
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BENTON'S  ELECTRIC  AND  THREAD  VELOCIMETERS. 

Table  of  velodtieSj  in  feet j  calculated  for  a  distance  of  100  feet  between  targets* 

[Time  of  vibratioii  of  pendulum.  0''.378.] 


20° 


I  1665.1 

••.1 1656.8 

0O.2 1  164a4 

0O.3 164).0 

0O.4 1631.7 

00.5 I6aa4 

0O.6 1  1615.5 

(P.l I  1607.6 

0O.8 ■  1599.6 

<P.9 I  1591.7 


€9.  ft 
0<».3 
0O.4 
0O.5 
0O.6 
0O.7 
0O.8 
(P.  9 


28° 


21° 

1 

22°      1 
1510.0 

230 

1 

1442.6 

240 

r 

1380.8 

253 

2«o 

1 

1270.9  1 

27° 

158a  8  ) 

1223.7 

122S.3 

1576.3 

1503.1 

14m  3 

1375. 0  ; 

1318.  3 

1265.9 

1217. 6 

1568.7 

1496.3 

1430.1 

1369.2  * 

1313. 0 

1261.0 

121a  0 

1561.2 

1489.4  i 

1423.8 

i:i6:i.3 

1307.6 

1256.0  I 

120a  3 

1553.  H 

148-2.  6 

1417.6  1 

1357.5  1 

1302.3 

I'iSl.  1 

1203.7 

1546.1  1 

1475.  7 

1411.3  , 

1351.7 

1296.9 

1246. 1 

1199.0 

1538.9 

1469.1 

1405.2 

i:i46. 1 

1291.7 

1241. 5 

1194. 5 

1531.7  ; 

1462.5 

1399.1 

1340.  5  i 

1286.5 

1237.0  1 

1190.1 

2524.4 

1455.8 

1393.0 

1334. 9 

1281. 3 

1232.4 

1185.6 

1517.2  ' 

1449. 2 

1386.9 

1329.3 

1276.1 

1227.9 

1181.2 

290 


300 


31° 


32° 


330 


340 


350 


1176.7 

1134.4 

1094.  7 

1057.  5 

1022.6 

989.8  ' 

958.9  1 

929.6 

1172.4  ; 

1130.4 

1090.  9 

1054.0  i 

1019.3 

986.7 

956  0  i 

927.8 

1168.1  ' 

1126.4 

1087.2 

1050.5  , 

1016.  0 

983.6 

953.0 

924.1 

1163.8  i 

1122.3  1 

1083.4 

1046.9  ' 

1012.6 

9*»0.5 

950.1  1 

921.3 

1159.  5  1 

mas  . 

1079.7 

1043.4 

1009.3 

977.4 

947.2 

9ia5 

1155.2  1 

1114.3  * 

1075.9 

1039.9  ' 

1006.0 

974.3 

944.3  ' 

915.7 

1151.  0 

1110.4 

1072. 2 

ie3&4  1 

1002.8 

971.3 

941.3  ; 

9iao 

1146.  9  * 

1106.5 

1068.5 

1033.0  1 

999.5 

96a  2  1 

93a  4 

910.2 

1142.7  1 

1102.5  1 

1064.9 

1029.5 

996.3 

965.  1 

935.5  1 

907.4 

1138.6 

1 

109a  6 

1 

1061.2 

1026.1  * 

993.0 

962.0 

932.5 

1 

904.7 

THE  DISJTJNCTOR. 


For  tbe  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  machine  is  correctly  ad  - 
jnsted,  that  is,  whether  the  point  of  passage  of  the  pendulums  is  ax;  the 
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zero  of  the  scale,  an  auxiliary  instrntneiit,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  in  provided, 
which  enables  the  currents  to  be  made  or  interrupted  at  will.  It  con- 
sists of  a  wooden  block,  A,  to  whi^h  two  spring  blades,  B  B,  through 
which  the  currents  jiass,  are  secured  at  rear  by  the  binding-screw  posts 
C  C.  When  cocked  the  front  ends  of  these  blades  are  in  contact  with 
two  small  adjustable  posts,  D  D,  connected  by  brass  plates,  E  E,  with 
binding-screw  posts,  F  F,  at  the  front  of  the  block.  A  heavy  steel 
spring,  G,  fastened  by  screws  to  the  rear  of  the  block,  supports  a 
straight  rod,  H,  coated  with  rubber  or  other  insulating  material,  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  and  below  the  blades  B  B.  When  the  spring  is 
pressed  down  a  catch,  I,  operated  by  a  concealed  spring,  holds  it  in 
jdace.  By  means  of  tbe  trigger  K  the  catch  may  be  thit)wn  ba<5k,  when 
the  spring  rising  causes  the  rml  11  to  lift  the  blades  from  the  small  jwsts, 
breaking  the  currents  and  allowing  the  pendulums  to  fall.  The  cross- 
rod  11  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inc^h  below  the  blades  when  the  instru- 
ment is  cocked ;  it  therefore  acquires  considerable  momentum  before 
reaching  the  blades,  strikes  them  a  blow  and  breaks  the  contact  sud- 
denly, preventing  dragging.  The  front  ends  of  the  blades  are  very 
near  together,  which  diminishes  the  liability  of  one  current  being  broken 
before  the  other;  the  releasing  of  the  spring  bj^  a  trigger  also  tends  to 
the  same  end,  it  having  been  found  that  the  disjunction  dot  could  be 
shifted  by  varying  the  pressure  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  spring- 
catch,  as  originally  constructed.  This  latest  form,  de\ised  at  the 
National  Armory,  is  believed  to  be  the  most  perfect  yet  proposed. 

a  HE  BATTERIES. 

The  batteries  used  with  this  machine,  also  proposed  by  Colonel  Benton, 
are  a  modification  of  the  Bunsen. 

The  outside  cup  is  of  cast-iron,  and  contains  simply  common  salt  and 
WQ,tSr.  The  porous  cup  holding  the  carbon  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
one  part  nitric  and  three  parts  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  A  perforated  cast- 
iron  cylinder  surrounds  the  porous  cup. 

These  batteries,  though  not  so  powerful  as  the  Bunsen,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  local  currents,  are  very  uniform  in  their  action,  and  readily  re- 
sponsive to  the  closing  of  the  circuit.  They  also  possess  the  great  merit 
of  cheapness. 

THE   TARGETS. 

For  small  arms  a  single  wire  stretched  tautly  across  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  first  target.  A  screen  of  about  8 
inches  in  width  and  4  inches  in  height,  made  by  stretching  the  wire 
back  and  forth  over  small  pins  about  J  of  an  inch- apart,  is  a  convenient 
size  for  the  second  target.  A  terminal  plate  target,  as  used  at  Frank- 
ford  Arsenal,  having  a  spring  on  its  rear  connected  with  the  target 
wires,  has  been  found  to  give  very  satisfactory  results.  The  connection 
is  broken  by  the  shock  of  the  bullet  against  the  i)late,  and  the  spring 
automatically  renews  it. 

For  cannon  the  screens  should  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  machine 
should  be  at  such  distance  from  the  gun  and  so  sheltered  that  the  pen- 
dulums will  not  be  jarred  down  before  the  wires  are  cut. 
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GENERAL  ABBANaEMENT. 


The  following  sketch  illustrates  the  arraDgement  of  the  various  parts 
for  taking  velocities : 

A  is  the  machine,  B  the  disjunctor,  C  and  D  the  batteries,  E  and  F 
the  targets,  and  G  the  gun. 


Fig,  3. 
TO  ADJUST   THE  MACHINE. 

The  batteries  being  in  connection  with  the  machine  close  the  dis" 
junctor.  Eaise  the  pendulums  to  their  corresponding  magnets  and 
touch  the  registering  point  with  the  blade  of  a  knife  lightly  coated  with 
printer's  ink.  Pull  the  trigger  of  the  disjunctor.  If  the  dot  be  at  zero 
of  the  scale  the  adjustment  is  probably  correct;  it  is,  however,  always 
well  to  repeat  the  operation.  If  the  dot  be  at  either  side  of  the  zero, 
turn  the  awdjusting  screw  of  the  magneton  that  side  slightly  to  the  right, 
80  as  to  withdraw  the  magnets  from  the  pendulum,  or  lower  the  one  on 
the  opposite  side;  close  the  disjunctor  and  proceed  as  before.  The 
operation  should  be  repeated  until  the  dot  coincides  with  the  zero. 

The  adjustment  can  usually  be  made  in  a  very  few  minutes.  In 
practice  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  withdraw  the  magnet  connected 
with  the  most  distant  target  from  the  pendulum  until  the  least  powder 
that  will  sustain  the  pendulum  is  found. 

The  other  pendulum,  which  is  connected  with  the  first  target,*  should 
then  be  adjusted  to  the  second  one.  Eesistance  coils  may  be  used  for 
this  purpose  if  necessary.  By  this  means  the  least  battery  power  that  will 
do  the  work  is  made  use  of  with  less  liability  to  error  due  to  remaining 
magnetism.  One  great  advantage  of  this  machine  is  the  trifling  amount 
of  power  required,  a  single  cell  on  each  pendulum  being  amply  sufficien.t 

TO   ADJUST   THE  DISJUNCTOR. 

Adjust  the  machine,  as  before  explained,  bringing  the  dot  exactly  on 
the  zero.  Invert  the  circuits  so  that  the  currents  shall  pass  each  through 
the  other  blade.  Take  a  disjunction.  If  the  dot  be  found  at  the  zero 
no  adjustment  is  required.  If  fouud  at  the  side  of  the  zero  opposite  the 
magnet  in  the  first  circuit,  turn  out  slightly  the  small  post  on  which  the 
blade  rests,  as  the  pendulum  in  this  circuit  falls  too  soon  ;  if  found  on 
the  same  side  adjust  the  other  post;  or,  in  either  case,  one  maybe 
turned  out  and  the  other  in.  Eepeat  the  operation  until  the  dot  is 
found  at  zero  with  the  currents  passing  through  either  blade. 

TO   TAKE   VELOCITIES  WITH  THE  MACHINE. 

Place  the  first  target  in  the  circuit  of  one  pendulum  and  battery,  and 
the  second  in  that  of  the  other.  Adjust  the  machine,  close  the  disjunctor, 
suspend  the  pendulums,  ink  the  point,  and  give  the  signal  to  fire.    PuU 
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the  trigger  of  the  disjanctor.  Bead  the  arc  from  0  to  the  dot  and  from 
the  scale  take  the  corresponding  velocity  in  feet.  Renew  the  targets, 
take  a  disjunction,  and,  if  necessary,  adjust  the  machine;  then  proMceed 
as  before. 

ACCURACY   OF  THE  MACHINE. 

For  the  puipose  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  extreme  accuracy  of  this 
machine  when  properly  constructed  and  carefully  worked,  the  following 
record  of  velocities,  taken  at  the  National  Armory  during  a  period  of 
several  months,  simultaneously  with  independent  circuits,  on  this  ma- 
chine and  the  Le  Bouleng^  chronograph,  — one  of  the  most  reliable  michro- 
chix)nometers  known — is  here  given : 


Velocities. 

Date.             No.  of  shot. 

I 

Benton '8  electn>-balli«tic.                  Le  Bonleng^  chronograph. 

1 

1247. 9                        •                                1243. 1 

H 

1^45.  4                                                           1244.  6 

Aag.  15, 

1879. V                3 

1263. 2                                                           125H.  3 

4 

Wire  not  cut                                                1263. 7 

5 

1245. 4                                                           1243. 1 

M«an   

1250. 5                                                         I25a  7 

1 

1199.9                                                        1192.7 

;       2 

Wire  not  cut                                              1210. 3 

Aug.  IS, 

1879. X 

3 

1191.1                                                       1184.8 

i              4 

1192.9                                                        1200.5 

1              5 

1191.1                                                         1184.8 

Mean 

1195.4                                                        1194.6 

1879.  V                -i 

1183.4                                                        1181.4 

1172.1                                                         1171.1 

Aug.  15, 

1167.5                                                           1166.2 

4 

1150.0                                                           114a6 

» 

5 

1165.2                                                           1164.9 

Mean 

1167.6                                                           1J66.3 

S             1 

1345.3                                               Wire  not  out 

1              ^ 
3 

1339.  4                                                           13  J5. 7 

1357. 1                                                           1342. 1 

Oct  14, 

1879.^1              J 

1354.1                                                           i:W3.4 

5 

13;n).  4                                                           1335.  3 

6 

13t5. 3                                                           1349.  5 

Moan 

1346. 8                            1                             1343. 2 

1 

1315.3                             1                              1344.6 

2            ' 
1869.  ^                3 

133«.4                             '                             1338.7 

Oct.   14. 

1330.9                                                           1341.6 

5 
Mian 

1339.4                                                           1340.6 

1351. 2                                                           1349.  5 

1343.                                                             1343. 

/               1 
o 

1879.  s                3 

1342.  3                                                          1342.  6 

1322.  4                                                           1324. 1 

Oct.  15, 

13:<6. 5                                                          1:I33. 8 

1                •• 

1351.2                                                          135.^4 

1               5 
'    Mea^ 

1345. 3                                                        1344. 6 

1339.  5                                                     1337. 7 

1 

1330. 9                                                          132.1 

9 

13.30. 9                                                           1327. 9 

3 

1:J30.  I                                                           1331. 8 

Oct  15, 

1879.  >. 

4 

1342.  4                                                           1352.  4 

5 

1342.  4                                                           1342. 1 

6 

1339.  4                                                        1340. 6 

Mean     

1336.                                                           l:)36. 1 
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Yelooities. 


D»te. 


Ko.  of  shot. 


Oct  16, 1879. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Mean. 


Oct  16, 1879.  ' 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 


Mean. 


Cot.  16. 1879.  * 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Mean. 


Oct  17.  1879. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Mean. 


Oct  17,  1879.  ' 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 


Mean. 


Oot.  17,  1879. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Mean. 


Oct  23, 1879.   ' 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Mean. 


Nov.      1879.  " 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Mean. 


Jan.  14, 1880.  ' 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Jan.  14, 1880.  ' 


Mean. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 


Mean. 


Benton's  eleotro-ballistio. 

Le  Booleng^  chronograph. 

1356.3 
1352.4 
1349.0 
1361.2 
1369.1 

1357.1 
1351.2 
134a  3 
1357.1 
1366.1 

1356. 

1357.6 

134a  3 
1350.1 
134a  3 
1351.  2 
1339,4 

1349. 

1349.5 

1349. 

1349. 

1342.1 

• 

1347.5 

1347.7 

1342.3 
1351. 2 
1345.3 
1352.1 
1354.1 

133a  7 
1349. 5 
1346.5 
1351.4 
1350.4 

1349.0 

1347.3 

1357.1 
1351.2 
134a  3 
1357.1 

1356.3 
1354.2 
1349. 
136L2 

1366.1 


1356. 


134a  3 
1350.1 
134a  3 
1351.2 
1339.4 


1347.5 


1342. 3 
1351.2 
1345.3 
1352.1 
1354.1 


1349. 


1181.1 
1195.4 
1204.3 
1204.3 
1197.  4 


1196. 5 


1399.3 
1384.2 
1399.3 
1396.1 
139a  3 


1395.4 


1346. 1 
1334. 9 
1334.9 
1340.5 
134a  3 


1339.9 


1357.5 
1346.1 
1342.3 
1.35L7 
1347.1 

134a  9 


1369.1 


1357.6 


1349. 

1349.5 

1349. 

1349. 

1342.1 


1347.7 


133a  7 
1349.  5 
1346.5 
135t4 
1350.4 


1347.3 


Wire  not  cut. 
1194.6 
1206.9 
1201.5 
1192.7 


1198.9 


1396.5 
137a  9 
1394.5 
139a  5 
1400.4 


139a  8 


134a 
1333. 
1336. 
13.39. 
1345. 


1339.8 


1355. 
1346. 
1341. 
1349. 
134a 

1347.4 
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Date. 

No.  of  shot. 

YelodtiM. 
Benton's  electro-baUiatic               Le  Boal6ng<6  ohnmogTapL 

Jtn.97, 1880.  < 

1 
9 
3 
4 
5 

139a  1 
1340.4 
1340.4 
1357.1 
1351.3 

1397.9 
134L6 
Wire  not  cat. 
1350.3 
135a  4 

Mean 

1343.4 

1344.8 

r 

Jan.  97,  1880. 

1 
9 
3 

4 
5 

1963.9 
1990.4 
.1966.8 
1961.9 
1394.8 

1965.9 
1287.7 
1966.9 
1960.8 
1309.4 

Hean 

1975.3 

1976.5 

Hean  of  all  fon 
ties 

»going  yeloei- 

1314.9 

1314.1 

■ 

DifQculties  with  the  earlier  machines  were  experienced  because  of  the 
fBkJt  that  there  were  no  means  provided  for  regulating  the  i)ower  of  the 
magnets,  and  still  more  from  the  faulty  cons^ction  of  the  disjunctors 
issued  with  them.  These,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Captain  Prince,  Ord- 
nance Department,  were  not,  in  fact,  disjunctors  at  all.  Both  currents 
parsing  through  a  single  blade,  its  opening  had  the  effect  of  throwing 
both  batteries  in  the  same  circuit  Hence  remaining  magnetism,  simply 
because  the  circuits  were  not  broken. 


THBEAD  TELOGIMETEB. 

A  modification  of  the  velocimeter  before  described,  by  which  electric- 
ity for  sustaining  the  pendulums  is  replaced  by  thread,  has  also  been 
devised  by  Colonel  Benton.  The  machine  stands  midway  between  the 
targets.  In  principle  it  is  based  on  the  loosening  effect  of  a  taut  thread 
being  transmitted  through  equal  distances  in  equal  times.  Though  not 
as  reliable  as  the  electric  machine,  it  has  been  found  to  give  very  satisfac- 
tory results. 


APPBiroiX  22. 

CARRIAGE  FOR  LOWELL  BATTERY  GUN. 

[Three  plates.] 

Watbryliet  Arsenal, 
West  Troy,  N.  F.,  May  21, 1880. 

General  S.  Y.  Ben£t, 

Chief  of  OrdnanoCy  XT.  8.  -A.,  Washington,  D.  0. : 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  three  sheets  of  drawings,  giving 
dimensions  and  details  of  constraction  of  the  carriage  and  limber  for  the 
Lowell  battery  gun,  caUb^  .45^^,  fabricated  at  this  arsenal  under  your 
instnictions  dated  December  27, 1879. 

Very  respectfolly,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  V.  HAGNEB, 
Colonel  of  Ordnance,  Comnumding* 
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APPENDIX  23. 
A  REPORT  ON  THE  WELDON  RANGE-FINDER. 

BY  LIKUT.  A.    II.   RUSSELL,  UNDER  THE   DIRECTION  OF   COL.  T.  T.  S.  LAIDLEY,  ORDNANCE 

DEPARTMENT. 

[Two  plates.] 

A  paper  by  Major  J.  B.  Kichardson,  R.  A.,  read  before  the  R.  A.  In- 
stitution and  furnished  from  the  Ordnance  Office,  contains  the  only 
information  as  yet  received  concerning  the  Weldon  range-finder,  but 
from  its  incompleteness  this  information  had  to  be  supplemented  by  ftir- 
ther  investigation  and  experiment. 

The  account  is  as  follows : 

(Figs.  1  to  6  relate  to  this  part) 

"  The  use  of  range  finders  in  scientific  warfare  is  recognized  as  a  neces- 
sity by  nearly  all  the  military  powers;  but  hitherto  no  satisfactory 
instrument  has  been  forthcoming. 

"  To  many  a  hard-working  battery  officer  who  has  toiled  wearily  on, 
instructing  men  in  the  art  of  range-finding  with  the  highly  complicated 
instruments  adopted  in  our  service,  happy  if,  by  chance,  he  has  succeeded 
in  training,  after  hours  and  hours  of  instruction,  say,  one  non-commis- 
sioned officer  in  his  division  to  find  ranges  accurately  enough  for  the 
result  to  be  depended  on,  the  news  that  an  instrument  has  been  invented 
simple  enough  for  an  uneducated  man  to  work  effectively  will  be  most 
welcome.  * 

''  Such  a  system  of  range-finding  has  been  perfected  by  Major  Weldon, 
of  the  Madras  Staff  Corps.  It  may  be  taught  to  an  intelligent  man  in 
an  hour,  and  to  men  of  poor  education — the  class  with  which  one  mostly 
has  to  deal — ^in  from  three  to  four  hours.  The  instrument  used  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  devoid  of  calculators,  verniers,  cylinders,  screws,  springs, 
racks,  or  anything  likely  to  get  out  of  order ;  extremely  portable,  and 
so  cheap  that  every  non-commissioned  officer  might  possess  one  and 
carry  it  in  his  pocket.  By  this  system  a  range  may  be  found  in  the 
time  that  it  takes  to  dismount  and  put  a  Nolan's  instrument  together,  or 
while  with  a  Watkins'  the  horses  are  being  knee-haltered  and  the  pick- 
ets being  planted;  and  the  ranges  found  can  be  depended  upon. 

"All  range-finders  depend  for  the  accuracy  of  result  on  the  length  of 
the  base.  When  the  base  subtends  an  angle  of  less  than  2^  the  result 
is  unreliable,  unless  instruments  are  used  far  too  delicate  for  rough  serv- 
ice work.  Again,  if  the  angle  subtended  by  the  base  is  greater  than  3^ 
the  base  is  unnecessarily  long.  In  all  range-finders  worked  with  an  arbi- 
trary ba«e  the  error  increases  with  the  distance.  Major  Weldon's  system 
secures  unvarying  reliability  at  all  ranges,  by  making  the  base  propor- 
tional to  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  which  converge  on  the  distant  object. 
He  reasoned  thus  (Fig.  1,  PL  1) : 

**  In  an  isosceles  triangle,  A  B  C,  of  which  the  angles  A  B  0,  A  0  B 
are  each  88°  34'  3"  and  A  D  is  a  perpendicular, 

A  B  =  B  D  sec.  88°  W  3'' 
BO 

= X40 

2 
=  20  B  C. 
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"  He  applies  this  reasoDing  practically,  thus : 

*^  Suppose  au  observer  (Fig.  2,  PL  1)  at  0,  with  an  instrument  capable 
of  reflecting  an  angle  of  88^  34'  3'',  sees  A  reflected  along  a  line  0  P. 
K  an  observer  provided  with  a  similar  instrument  moves  in  the  direction 
P  to  C,  he  will  arrive  at  a  point,  B,  where  he  will  see  A  reflected  on  C. 
ABC  will  then  be  an  isosceles  triangle  having  the  angles  A  B  G,  A  C 
B  each  =  88°  34'  3",  and  twenty  times  the  base  B  C  mH  equal  A  B  or 
AC. 

^<  Or,  suppose  there  is  only  one  instrument  forthcoming,  then  the  ob- 
server, by  using  two  pickets,  can  obtain  the  same  result. 

*<  Planting  a  picket,  D  (Fig.  3,  PI.  1),  at  random,  he  moves  until  he 
finds  at  C  a  place  where  A  is  reflected  along  the  line  CDF,  and  here  he 
again  plants  a  picket.  Moving  idong  the  line  C  F,  he  arrives  at  a  spot, 
B,  where  A  is  reflected  on  the  line  of  the  pickets  D  and  O.  As  before, 
twenty  times  B  C= A  B  or  A  C. 

^^After  some  years  spent  in  attempts  to  obtain  the  satisfactory  reflec- 
tion of  an  angle  of  88^  34'  3",  Major  Weldon  has  now  introduced  an 
instrument  so  simple  that  untU  used  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  with 
such  an  apparent  toy  distances  varying  from  a  few  yards  to  many  thou- 
sands of  yards  can  be  accurately  measured.  Its  cost,  at  present,  is  aboat 
thirty  shillings.  It  is  little  larger  than  a  walnut,  weighs  but  a  few 
ounces,  and  can  be  carried  in  a  small  pocket.  It  requires  no  adjustment, 
and  will  stand  rough  usage. 

"  It  consists  of  a  plate-glass  prism,  bound  in  brass  (Fig.  4,  PI.),  having 
the  angle  B  A  C  carefully  ground  to  88o  34'  3",  the  back,  B  D  E  C,  being 
silvered,  so  as  to  act  as  a  mirror.  Its  cost  is  great,  owing  to  the  care 
which  has  to  be  given  to  cutting  the  angle  accurately.  In  practice,  this 
instrument,  amaU  as  it  is,  is  found  to  work  perfectly,  giving  ranges  witli 
great  accuracy. 

"  The  drawing  (Fig.  5,  PL  1)  will  explain  its  use.  The  sketch  is  neces- 
sarily much  exaggerated.  It  is  required  to  find  the.  distance  of  the  palm 
tree,  A :  The  observer  moves  along  the  line  C  F  until  he  sees  the  palm 
tree  and  the  eye  of  the  soldier  at  C  coincide.  The  soldier  at  C,  provided 
with  a  similar  instrument,  sees  the  palm  tree  and  the  eye  of  the  observer 
at  B  reflected  in  a  similar  way.  Then  each  of  the  angles  A  B  C,  A  0  B= 
880  34'  3",  and  A  C=20  B  C. 

"  Major  Weldon  also  works  with  another  instrument,  rather  larger  and 
perhaps  slightly  more  complicated,  but  nevertheless  extremely  simple. 
It  is  far  cheaper  than  the  last  described — costing  about  fifteen  shillings— 
and  is  easy  of  adjustment.  The  instrument  (Fig.  6,  PI.  2)  consists  of  a 
solid  brass  case,  H  G  IJ  K,  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  cylinder,  the 
apex  angle  being  taken  greater  than  89°,  having  two  oblong  openings, 
W,  in  each  side,  and  underneath  each  of  these  windows  a  block,  K,  in 
which  is  fixed  a  mirror;  M.  The  block  on  the  left-hand  side  is  firmly 
fixed  with  screws,  but  the  block  on  the  right  is  capable  of  slight  adjust- 
ment by  screws  at  L.  The  mirrors  are  inclined  to  one  another  at  an 
angle  of  88°  34'  3".  A  handle,  P,  is  screwed  to  the  case  for  convenience 
in  using  the  instrument,  and  there  is  a  loop  at  the  end  of  this  handle  to 
admit  of  the  attachment  of  a  lanyard,  so  that  it  may  be  carried  round 
the  neck  and  stowed  away  in  a  pocket  without  being  liable  to  a  falL 

"When  using  the  instrument  it  must  be  held  with  the  open  side 
toward  the  eye,  but  nearly  half  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  object  to 
be  reflected,  so  that  on  looking  into  the  instrument  only  one  reflector  is 
visible,  in  which  will  be  seen  objects  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  observer. 

"  Major  Weldon's  directions  for  finding  the  range  exhibit  the  practical 
working  of  the  instrument: 
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'* '  To  find  the  range  with  two  men,  No.  1  g:oes  to  the  right  and  finds  the 
angle;  No.  2  goes  to  the  left  and  finds  the  base:  the  two  men  stand 
facing  the  object.  They  carefblly  note  and  agree  on  some  jirominent 
point  on  it  to  be  observed  in  the  angle-glass. 

"  *  They  then  turn  outward,  note  the  particular  spot  on  the  ground  in 
firont  of  each  that  coincides  with  the  reflected  object,  and  march  straight 
on  the  spot  until  they  reach  the  estimated  length  of  base. 

" '  They  now  turn  inward,  and  No.  2  stands  steady  while  No.  1,  moving, 
makes  an  angle  with  him  and  the  object,  and  when  that  is  effected  he 
stands  steady.  No.  2  now  sees  in  the  angle-glass  whether  the  reflected 
object  falls  to  the  right  or  left  of  No.  1.  If  on  the  right,  No.  2  must 
retire  to  increase  his  distance  from  No.  1 ;  if  on  the  left,  he  must  advance 
to  lessen  his  distance.  After  each  move  No.  2  halts  and  stands  steady 
for  No.  1  to  make  a  fresh  angle.  In  this  manner  Nos.  1  and  2  alternately 
move  and  halt  until  they  get  the  object  fairly  reflecte<l  on  each  other. 
The  distance  between  them  is  then  measured  to  determine  the  range  of 
the  object.' 

'^  In  practice  Major  Weldon  either  paces  the  base  (which,  from  practice, 
he  does  very  (correctly,  and  obtains  very  fairly  accurate  results),  or  he 
measures  it  by  a  lineoi  thin  cobbler's  twine — a  material  he  finds  to  answer 
better  than  tapes,  &c.  Of  this  line  he  carries  150  yards  (answering  to  a 
3,000  yards'  range),  wound  on  a  simply-constructed  reel,  marked  and 
numbered  at  every  five  yards.  Each  of  these  marks  corresponds  to  lOO 
yards  of  range,  and  is  so  figured.  No  strain  comes  on  this  line.  hTe 
man  measuring  moves  straight  from  point  to  point ;  the  line,  as  it  unwinds 
fipom  the  reels,  lies  fair  on  the  ground. 

"  In  rewinding  the  man  walks  rapidly  back,  winding  up  as  ho  goes, 
instead  of  pulling  the  line  to  him.  The  wooden  disk  or  reel  for  150 yards 
of  this  measuring  twine  is  so  thin  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  highest  wind. 

"  The  ease  with  which  the  range  of  moving  objects  is  obtained  by  two 
observers  with  the  Weldon  instruments  is  very  remarkable ;  but  for  such 
objects  practiced  men  are  required.  The  distance  of  infantry  firing  from 
under  cover  has  been  ascertained  by  the  puff  of  smoke  from  their  rifles. 
The  position  of  hidden  guns  could  doubtless  be  obtained  in  the  same 


manner." 


REMARKS. 


A  prism  instrument  made  in  London  in  the  manner  above  described 
accompanied  the  paper.    It  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  prism  No.  1. 

This  instrument,  when  tested,  would  not  give  the  requii*ed  reflection 
of  88°  34'  3'',  but  gave  a  variable  angle  greater  than  90^,  showing  that 
its  construction  was  faulty,  and  the  description  given  in  the  above  paper 
incomplete.  The  theory  and  use  of  the  instrifment  are,  however,  correctly 
given. 

Another  prism  was,  therefore,  prepared,  differing  from  prism  No.  1  in 
the  tbllowing  particulars : 

While  No.  1  was  so  constructed  that  the  two  base  angles  were  equal, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  PI.  1,  4  (A  B  C=A  C  B),  No.  2  was  required  to  have 
one  of  these  angles  equal  to  one-half  the  third  angle ;  or,  A  B  C=i  BAG. 

The  course  of  light  in  the  prism  is  indicated  in  Fig.  7  (PI.  2),  which 
shows  a  horizontal  section  of  the  prism.  The  light  from  the  object  at  a 
enters  at  the  surface  A  B ;  is  then  refracted  more  nearly  normal  to  this 
surface ;  is  then  reflected  internally  from  the  silvered  surface  B  C,  and 
again  internally  from  the  unsilvered  surface  A  B ;  passing  out  through 
the  surface  A  (J,  where  it  is  again  refracted,  but  away  from  the  "normal, 
and  reaching  the  eye  of  the  observer  at/.    The  angle/a'  6,  between/e 
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prolonged  and  a  b,  is  the  deviation  of  the  light,  or  the  angle  reflected  by 
the  prism. 

It  is  evident  that  the  deviation  wonhl  l)e  the  same  if  the  observer  ani 
the  object  changed  places,  the  course  of  the  ray  passing  from  /to  a  alon^ 
the  broken  line  abed  6 /instead  of  from  a  to/ 

The  reason  for  making  the  angle  B  one  half  the  angle  A  appears  from 
Hhe  following  discussion  : 

After  the  light  enters  the  prism  the  two  surfaces  A  B  and  B  C  act  ai 
Miirrors,  and,  from  the  well  known  flrinciple  that  light  reflected  twice  from 
a  combination  of  two  plane  mirrors  undergoes  a  deviation  eqii'al  to  twict 
the  angleof  the  mirrors,  the  angle  made  by  d  e  with  eft  is  twice  the  angle  B. 
In  order  now  that  this  deviation  shall  not  be  changed  by  refraction  in 
parsing  through  the  surfaces  A  B  and  A  C,  the  rays  b  c  and  d  e  should 
make  eq,ual  angles  with  thelattersurfaces— thati^Bftcshould  be  equal 
to  Aed.    The  refraction  will  then  be  the  same  at  both  surfaces. 

The  following  relations  subsist  among  the  angles  in  Fig.  7  : 

B  c  ft=180O-B-B  b  c=C  c  d, 

B  d  c=C  c  d-B=180O-2  B-B  b  c=A  d  e, 

A=180O-Ac<«-Ade=180O-A  c  d-(180O— 2  B-B  be). 

If  ow,  since  A.e  d  must  be  equal  to  B  ft  c,  A  must  be  made  equal  to  2  B 
in  order  to  obtain  an  invariable  deviation  equal  to  A. 

To  give  a  deviation  of  90o,  A  should  be  1M)0;  B  and  C  each  45o.  In 
this  form  it  can  be  used  as  a  eawera-luvida. 

For  a  deviation  of  88o  34'  3",  A  shouhl  be  88©  34'  3'',  and  B  44°  1? 
1"  .5.  In  this  case  C,  not  being  equal  to  B,  the  angle  B  should  alone  b% 
used  for  determining  the  deviation. 

In  prism  No.  1,  A  is  less  than  DiP,  and  B,  which  is  equal  to  C,  is  greater 
than  450.  The  deviation  will  therefore  be  variable,  and  greater  than 
90O. 

These  results  are  confirmed  by  observation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  deviation  given  by  the  prism  is  chiefly  dependent 
upon  the  angle  B,  because  a  slight  error  in  B  ])roduces  twice  that  change 
in  the  deviation  ;  a  slight  error  in  A  aliVcts  the  deviatuui  only  by  a  sligli^ 
dift'erence  in  refraction  at  the  two  surfaces,  and  though  the  de\iation  \nll 
not  be  invariable,  it  will  change  but  slightly.  This  is  illustrated  with 
prism  No.  2,  in  which  B  is  not  exactly  one-half  A.  It  recpiires,  also,  tiie 
multiplier  18.3  instead  of  20  The  table  lielow  shows,  however,  that  very 
good  results  can  be  obtaine<l  with  it  as  it  is,  and  doubtless  less  variation 
would  occur  in  the  measurements  were  the  prism  accurately  gnmud. 
Accurate  grinding  was  found  to  be  difficult  with  the  instruments  at  com- 
mand, hut  the  defect  can  bcreaddy  supplied  if  more  ])nsni8areretiuire(l. 

The  cost  of  prism  No.  2  was  $12,  but  Mr.  Alvan  Clark,  who  made  it> 
estimates  that  a  number  could  be  ma<le  correctly  for  about  $2  apiece,  as 
several  could  be  ground  together. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  true  Weldon  prism  is  similar  to 
prism  No.  2,  and  that  prism  No.  I  was  ma<le  from  the  imperfect  descrip- 
tion given  in  Major  Richardson's  paper,  where  no  alhision  is  made  to  the 
size  of  angles  B  and  O. 

Fig.  8  (PI.  1)  shows  a  modification  of  the  frame  of  the  prism  found  con- 
venient in  practice.  A  metal  screen,  B  D  l)'  B\  ])erpendicular  to  the 
back,  projects  at  the  side  next  the  angle  B,  and  this  serves  to  cut  off  an- 
noying reflections,  while  it  prevents  the  use  of  the  wnmg  angle  in  ob- 
serving. To  obtain  the  reflection  of  an  object  on  the  observer's  right  he 
looks  into  the  face  A  C  C  A'  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  C  B,  and 
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for  an  object  on  his  left  he  looks  iuto  the  face  A  B  B'  A'  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  I)  B.  If  the  ])risni  is  ever  moved  from  its  frame,  care 
must  be  taken  to  place  the  smallest  angle  next  the  screen. 

A  serious  difficulty  arises  in  using:  the  instrument  when  the  gi'oundis 
not  very  oi)en,  as  it  is  then  often  impossible  to  see,  from  both  ends  of 
the  required  base,  the  object  whose  distance  is  desired.  This  difficulty 
would  be  likely  to* arise  to  some  degree  with  most  range-tinders  depend- 
ent on  angular  measurements,  unless,  as  in  the  Berdan  telemeter,  the 
base  were  very  short.  The  trouble  could  be  considerably  reduced  by 
using  in  connection  with  the  Weldon  range-flnder  a  prism  made  to  reflect 
an  angle  of  90^,  such  as  that  described  above.  One  observer  having 
fixed  the  point  C  (Fig.  3)  with  the  WeldoA  instrument,  another  observer 
with  the  right-angled  prism  moves  along  the  line  C  D  F  until  he  sees  A 
reflected  from  the  direction  C.  He  will  then  be  at  D,  midway  between 
C  and  B,  and  in  this  way  an  obstacle  to  the  view  from  B  might  be 
avoided.  The  new  base  being  half  the  usual  one,  the  multiplier  would 
have  to  be  twice  that  required  for  the  Weldon  instrument  alone,  and  the 
error  of  observaticm  would  be  somewhat  increased.  The  right-ang'ed 
prism  and  the  Weldon  prism  might  be  flxed  back  to  back  on  the  same 
frame,  so  that  each  observer  sliould  have  both  at  command.  No  screen 
would  be  needed  for  the  right-angled  prism. 

Major  Richardson's  description  of  the  instrument  shown  in  Fig.  6  is 
also  evidently  incorrect.  Instead  of  an  inclination  of  88^  34'  3"  for  the 
mirrors,  it  should  be  half  that,  or  44P  17'  1".5,  to  give  a  deviation  of 
880  34'  3".  The  angle  H  G  I  need  be  only  about  4oo,  instead  of  a  little 
over  890. 

Fig.  9  (PI.  2)  shows,  in  plan,  a  proposed  instrument  in  which  the  mir- 
rors can  be  adjusted  at  will  for  an  angle  of  44^  17'  1"  .5,  or  of  45^,  so  as 
to  give  a  deviation  of  88^  34'  3",  or  of  90^.  This  is  for  use  in  place  of 
the  two  prisms  described  above.  It  is  partly  suggested  by  the  Watkins 
(see  Ord.  Note  116)  and  partly  by  the  Weldon  range-finder.  It  is  sim- 
pler than  the  former  and  not  so  limited  in  use  as  the  latter,  since  it  per- 
mits the  employment  of  two  lengths  of  base. 

The  mirrors  M  and  M'  are  attached  to  the  frame  F,  M  being  arranged 
to  turn  on  the  pivot  at  m.  The  adjusting-screws  K  and  L  limit  the  motion, 
L  being  set  to  give  an  inclination  of  45^,  and  K  of  44^  17'  1".5.  It  can 
be  used  either  with  or  without  the  telescope  T,  indicated  in  the  figure, 
and  it  is  evident  that  a  telescope  could  also  be  applied  to  the  prism  in- 
strument if  desired.  The  form  shown  in  Fig.  6  could  be  retained,  and 
the  miiTor  M  arranged  to  move  between  limits  fixed  by  adjusting-screws, 
as  described  for  Fig.  9. 

No  experiments  were  made  to  time  the  observations,  but  measure- 
ments were  made  very  rapidly  with  the  single  instrument.  Two  observ- 
ers working  together  would  greatly  hasten  the  operation,  and  probably 
obtain  a  measurement  in  two  or  three  minutes.  The  results  given  in  the 
table  were  obtained  by  a  single  observer. 

The  measuring  twine  and  reel  mentioned  in  Major  Richardson's  pai)er 
were  not  used,  an  ordinary  tape-measure  being  emjdoyed. 

In  using  either  of  the  instniments  care  must  be  tjiken  to  keep  the  re- 
flecting surfaces  vertical,  and  some  little  variation  is  likely  to  arise  when 
the  observer  is  much  above  or  below  the  object  sighted  on.  The  faint 
reflection  from  the  surfaces  of  the  prism  is  of  some  assistance  in  determin- 
ing when  the  instrument  is  erect. 

Another  form  of  prism  is  suggested  by  the  Wollaston  prism  used  in 
the  cameralucida,  of  which  a  section  is  shown  in  Fig.  10,  A  being  90^ 
and  D  135^5  light  passing  along  the  broken  line  ab  o  d  ef  is  deflected 
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SCO.    For  any  other  angle  of  deflection,  A  should  be  made  equal  to  tJiis 
required  angle  and  D  should  be  I8O0  ^.     For  a  deviation  of  88©  34'  3'% 

A  should  be  880  34'  3",  and  I)  Vmo  42'  58".5. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Professors  Cross  and  Henck,  and  to  Mr.  Holman^ 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology ;  to  Mr.  J.  Rayner  Edmands,  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Observatory  ;  and  to  Professor  Cook  and  Mf.  Melville,  of  Har- 
vard College,  fortheuseofinstniments  and  for  valuable  measurements. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

For  open  ground  the  Weluon  range-fluder  would  be  very  useful,  and 
for  general  use,  i)articnlarly  if  made  adjustable  to  two  lengths  of  base, 
it  is  probably  as  good  as  any  instrument  combining  such  advantages  of 
compactness  and  simplicity.  It  might  be  found  useful  in  the  hands  of 
officers  in  the  field,  particularly  on  the  plains. 

Table  of  reJiulttt  with  pri»m  Xo.  2. 
(But  one  instrament  wm  aned.    It  w»ii  mounted  an  in  Fig.  6,  Pi.  1.) 


By 

range-finder. 

Error  of  observation. 

Distance. 

T 

—        --        — - 



First  trill  1. 
Vardh. 

Second  trial. 
Yards. 

First  trial. 
Yards.     • 

Second  trial 

Yards. 

Tmrds. 

379 

:<HS 

378 

+    3 

-  1 

473 

470 

469.7 

-    3 

-  3.3 

663 

687 

656                 1 

+  34 

-  7 

796 

8U0 

811          ; 

+    4 

+15 

840 

819 

855 

-  31 

-»-l^ 

890 

954 

854                 * 

+  64 

-36 

1,289 

1..308 

1.308                 J 

-f  19 

-fl3 

1.877 

*1,982 

1,867 

•-rl05 

-10 

8,045 

t3,09*i 

3,043 

t+  47 

-  8 

3.100 

*2,056 

3,104 

*-  44 

+  4 

3,948 

3,306 

8,394 

-f  58 

+76 

*  Uncertain.  t  If  easarement  of  base  anoertain. 

Some  of  the  above  irregularities  probably  arose  from  not  keeping  tbe  instrament  erect. 


APPENDIX  24. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  CARE  AND  USE  OF  THE  FRANKFORD  ARSENAL 

HAND  TOOLS  FOR  RELOADING  CARTRIDGES. 

BY  LIEUT.  COL.  J.   M.  WHITTRMORE,  ORDNANCE   DEPARTMENT. 

(One  plate.) 

Modified  iiistructimis  for  the  care  and  tuse  of  the  Frankford  Arsenal  hand 
tools  for  reloa^ding  cartridges  furnished  by  the  Ordnance  Departfnent 

RELOADING  CARTRIDGES. 

The  reloading  cartridges  furnished  to  the  army  are  the  following : 

Frankford  Arsenal,  solid  head. 
Lowell,  solid  head. 
Winchester,  solid  head. 
Berdan,  folded  head. 

The  Frankford  Arsenal,  Lowell,  and  Winchester  cartridges  have  a 
central  vent  in  the  primer  pocket,  which  admits  of  the  exploded  primer 
being  driven  out  of  the  pocket  from  the  inside  of  the  empty  shell  by  a 
punch. 

The  Berdan,  having  no  central  vent,  requires  a  special  tool,  applied 
on  the  outside,  to  remove  the  exploded  primer. 

SPECIAL  PRECAUTIONS  FOR  RELOADING  CARTRIDGES. 

Inspect  all  shells  for  defects,  and  reject  all  imperfect  shells. 

Never  attempt  to  prime  a  loaded  shell. 

Resize  shells  after  everj-  round. 

Too  much  or  too  little  lubricant  on  cartridge  or  chamber  of  gun  is  in- 
jurious to  both. 

The  set  of  Frankford  Arsenal  hand  tools  for  reloading  cartridges  con- 
sists of: 

Xame.                                               Cost  pnce.  Name.                                               Cost  price. 

1  brush  wi4>er $0  10     I  pnnch,  primer 25 

1  charger    05    I  piincli,  reloadiDg  die 2i 

1  die,  crimping 100     1  punch,  resizing  die 2S 

1  die,  reloading 75    1  safety  socket 25 

1  die,  resizing 1  75  i  1  scraper,  shell 10 

1  drift 05    1  settler,  primer 1  25 

1  extra<^tor,  primer 1  00    1  wiping  rod 10 

1  funnel 10    1  box  containing  set 3S 

1  mallet 15  

loilcnp 25  Total  cost  of  set 9  00 

1  priming  tool,  *' Bridgeport" 1  00 

MATERIALS. 

The  materials  required  comprise  lubricated  bullets,  musket  powder, 
and  cartridge  primers  adapted  to  the  shells  to  be  reloaded.  The  bullets 
are  issued  in  paper  boxes  containing  50  each ;  the  powder  in  tin  canis- 
ters or  in  barrels,  inclosed  in  cotton  drilling  bags. 

The  primers  are  issued  in  boxes  containing  250  each. 
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CARE  OF  TOOLS. 

The  tools  should  be  kept  clean,  well  oiled,  and  in  a  <lry  place,  espe- 
cially at  the  sea  coast  posts. 

Grease* or  oil  used  should  be  free  from  salt  or  acid.  Lanl  or  parafliiie 
oil  will  answer. 

After  use  they  should  be  cleaned  by  thoroughly  wiping  and  oiling. 

Never  scour  or  polish  them  wiih  any  gritty  substance. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON   CARE   OF   TOOLS. 

Reloading  tools  should  be  used  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  otherwise 
they  are  soon  worn  out  and  the  Department  put  to  unnecessary  expense 
in  replacing  them.  With  proper  use  they  will  last  for  nmny  thousand 
rounds. 

Tlie  resizing  die  is  about  five- thousandths  of  an  inch  less  in  diameter 
than  the  average  chamber  of  the  gun,  hence  it  will  be  seen  that  each 
shell  should  be  clean  on  the  outside  before  being  inserted  in  the  die  foi 
resizing,  and,  if  possible,  slightly  oiled. 

Equal  care  should  be  exercised  with  the  crimping  die.  The  very 
slight  contraction  of  its  interior  surface,  which  does  tlie  crimping,  can 
be  very  easily  worn  away  and  the  die  made  worthless  unless  used  with 
proper  care. 

The  shoulder  of  the  reloading  punch  should  be  kept  clean  and  free 
from  lubricant  of  bullets,  so  that  it  can  drive  the  bullet  homo  into  the 
shell ;  also  the  mouth  of  the  reloading  die,  to  facilitate  driving  the  bullet 
home. 

After  use,  these  tools,  particularly  the  resizing  and  crimi>iug  dies, 
should  be  wiped  clean  and  oiled  to  prevent  their  wearing  away  from 
rust. 

The  first  practice  with  these  tools  should  bt*  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  an  officer,  and  as  frequently  so  as  possible. 

In  using  the  mallet,  soMiers  should  be  selected  and  taught  who  can 
drive  shells  into  resizing  die  with  steiuly  and  straight  blows  on  the  head 
of  the  shell,  otherwise  its  lifetime  will  l>e  diminished  and  shells  unneces- 
sarily wasted. 

Tools  that  muHt  be  made  to  work  within  such  close  limits  cannot  take 
•are  of  themselves,  and  will  certainly  get  out  of  order  unless  these  precau- 
tions are  taken,  although  made  as  strong  and  as  simple  as  p(»ssible. 

RELOADING. 

After  firing,  the  shells  should  be  extracted  from  the  gun  without  allow- 
ing them  to  fall  on  the  ground,  and  placed  in  a  box.  This  plan  will  save 
trouble  in  cleaning  off  grit  or  sand,  and  assist  in  preserving  the  tooK 

The  first  operation  of  reloading  is  the  removal  of  the  exploded  primer. 
For  central- vent  cartridges  this  is  done  by  inserting  the  extractor  in  the 
shell  and  resting  the  head  of  the  latter  in  the  recess  for  it  on  the  safety- 
•ocket,  then  drive  out  the  primer  with  the  mallet. 

The  Biidgeport  tool  for  exterior  extraction,  and  specially  adapted  to 
the  "Berdan''  shells,  may  be  used  for  all  cartridges;  but  the  primer 
punch  for  central-vent  shells  is  the  more  simple  and  positive  in  its  action. 
If  the  wire  of  the  extractor  should  break,  extra  ones  are  supplied  with 
each  set  of  tools,  and  are  put  in  by  unscrewing  the  plug  in  the  head  of 
the  extractor,  driving  out  the  broken  pin  with  the  new  one  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  head,  the  hole  being  tapered,  dropping  in  the  new  pin  at  the 
liead  and  replacing  the  screw  plug. 
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The  shells,  whether  old  or  receutly  fired,  should  always,  if  possible^ 
be  cleaned  of  the  powder  residue,  &c.,  by  immersion  and  agitation  in 
hot  water.  Cold  water  will  clean  them,  but  hot  water  is  a  better  solvent, 
and  the  shells  dry  more  quickly  when  taken  out  of  it. 

When  circumstances  render  it  impossible  or  inconvenient  to  use  water, 
the  brush  wiper  may  be  used  for  brushing  out  the  residuum  left  in  the 
•hell  by  the  combustion  of  powder  and  fulminate. 

After  cleaning,  examine  the  shell  to  ascertain  if  it  shows  signs  of  rup- 
ture. These  may  generally  be  seen  either  at  the  head,  the  mouth,  or  as 
transverse  or  longitudinal  marks  on  the  body.    Reject  all  suck  shells. 

The  shell  is  next  forced  into  the  die  for  resizing,  using  the  mallet  if 
Becessary,  striking  fairly  and  squarely  on  the  head  of  the  shell,  so  as  to 
avoid  bending  or  distorting  its  tiange. 

The  outside  of  the  shell  or  inside  of  the  die  should  be  oiled  to  facilitate 
the  entrance  of  the  shell  and  prevent  abrasion.  It  is  driven  out  by  means 
of  the  punch  inserted  in  the  die  and  shell. 

This  last  operation  is  likely  to  cause  a  bur  on  the  mouth  of  the  shell, 
which  would  deface  the  bullet  if  not  removed. 

For  this  purpose  the  scrai>er  is  supplied.  Insert  it  about  0".5  into  the 
ahell,  held  in  left  hand,  scraper  in  right ;  give  the  shell  and  scraper  a  half- 
turn  in  opposite  directions,  bearing  with  the  scraper  only  hard  etwugh 
to  take  off  the  bur. 

The  handle  of  scraper  and  axis  of  shell  should  be  kept  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other  to  avoid  thinning  the  mouth  of  the  shell. 

Although  the  shell  may  be  fired  several  times  without  resizing,  this 
operation  is  considered  ntcesftary  after  each  round^  otherwise  the  shell 
will  be  unduly  exi»anded  by  successive  rounds  and  eventually  fail  to 
enter  the  gun-chamber;  after  which  the  extra  force  required  to  resize  it 
might  i>rove  injurious  to  the  metal. 

The  shell  is  next  inserted  in  the  loading  die,  the  primer  entered  into 
the  pocket  aiul  the  safety-socket  placed  over  it,  large  end  down ;  the 
primer  may  then  be  driven  home  with  the  primer-punch  and  mallet. 

Considerable  loss  of  primers  by  premature  explosion  in  this  operation 
has  occurred,  and  a  tool  is  supplied  lor  setting  primers  by  pressure, 
which  is  used  as  follows : 

The  shell  is  placed  in  the  tool  for  inserting  primers — the  primer  hav- 
ing been  previously  just  entered  in  the  pocket — and  the  primer  pressed 
home  by  means  of  the  lever  and  screw. 

The  end  of  the  s(5rew  is  so  forminl  as  to  insure  the  primer  being  below 
the  surface  of  the  head  at  least  0".005. 

It  should  be  slightly  lubricated  to  avoid  wear  of  the  projection  on  the 
end  and  abrasion  of  the  primer. 

The '>  Bridgeport"  tool  may  also  be  used  to  set  the  primers  of  all 
shells  but  the  '*  Lowell,''  which  has,  intentionally,  a  jmmer  to  fit  the 
pocket  tightly,  and  requires  considerable  force  for  it  proper  insertion. 

The  screw  tmA  will  set  the  "  Frankford  Arsenal,''  '^Berdan,"  "  Lowell," 
and  "  Wiui^hester"  primers  equally  well. 

Never  attempt  to  prime  a  loaded  shell. 

The  shell  is  now  ready  for  reloading. 

It  is  inserted  in  the  loaded  die,  the  latter  into  the  safety-socket,  and 
Ihe  powder-funnel  into  the  mouth  of  the  die. 

A  level  meiisureful  of  powder  is  then  poured  into  the  shell  through  the 
fiunnel,  after  which  the  bullet  is  inserted  and  driven  home  with  the 
punch  and  mallet  until  the  shoulder  of  the  punch  touches  the  end  of 
Ibe  die. 

This  insures  proper  and  uniform  length  of  cartridge. 
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The  wooden  drift  is  U8e<l  to  drive  the  loaded  cartridge  out  of  tlie  die. 

The  reloading  die  may  be  used  as  a  gauge  for  determining  whether 
cartridges  are  of  the  proper  dimensions  for  entering  the  chambers  of 
guns.  As  a  rule,  any  (cartridge  that  will  enter  the  reloading  die  will  enter 
the  chamber  of  the  gun  freely.  It  is  in  fact  a  combined  reloading  die 
and  gauge  for  cartridges.  To  use  it  xxs  a  gauge  insert  the  punch  in  the 
small  end  and  the  cartridge  in  the  opposite  end.  If  the  cartridge  en- 
ters fully  without  moving  the  punch,  it  is  of  proper  length  and  diameter. 

When  shells  are  reloaded  for  immediate  use  they  may  be  fired  after 
the  foregoing  operation.  But  if  loaded  for  storage  tor  any  length  of 
time,  the  crimping  die  should  be  used  to  secure  the  bullet  in  |M)sition. 

To  perform  this  operation,  insert  the  loaded  cartri<lge  into  the  die, 
then  set  the  head  in  the  recess  of  tlie  safety  socket,  the  latter  re.stingon 
a  bench  or  table;  and  drive  the  cartridge  in  with  the  blows  of  the  mal- 
let on  top  of  the  die. 

The  safety-socket  has  a  central  hole  concentric  with  the  counter-lwre. 

In  extracting  the  primers  it  8ui)ports  the  head  of  the  case  and  forms 
a  receptacle  tor  exploded  ])rimers.  It  also  supiH)rts  the  head  of  the 
shell  on  opposite  ends  in  the  operations  of  loading  and  crimping,  and 
the  central  hole  protects  the  primer  from  severe  shocks  in  driving  home 
the  bullet,  and  it  also  guides  the  punch  in  setting  the  primers. 

The  wiping  rod  serves  to  clean  out  the  bore  of  the  dies,  &c.,  by  meant 
of  cotton  waste  or  a  rag  drawn  through  the  slot  in  its  end. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  free  the  exterior  of  the  shell  from 
grit  or  dirt  l)efore  resizing,  to  protect  the  die  and  shell  from  scratches; 
also,  that  neither  water  nor  oil  gets  into  the  case  or  primer,  a«  either 
will  injure  or  destroy  the  powder  or  fulminate. 

No  excess  of  oil  should  be  left  in  the  chamber  of  the  gun  or  on  the 
cartridge,  as  it  would  tend  to  rui)ture  the  case  in  firing  and  temporarilj 
disable  the  gun. 

A  slight  amount  of  lubricant  on  the  cartridge  or  chamber  thioughout 
their  length  syems  to  prolong  the  life  of  reloaded  shells. 

The  tendency  of  the  shells  to  tear  apart  appears  to  be  due  to  their 
unequal  expansion  in  the  chamber;  the  front  end  being  thin  is  more 
quickly  exp;njded,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  lubricant  is  held  by  pres- 
sure and  friction  against  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  while  the  thick  rear 
end  of  the  shell  is  forced  backward  by  the  pressure  of  the  gases. 

As  a  rule  sutficient  lubricant  from  the  bullet  finds  its  way  into  the 
chamber  to  answer  all  purposes. 

These  tools  are  ma<le  as  sim(>le  and  strong  as  })ossible.  Some  of  them, 
particularly  the  dies  and  punches,  require  to  be  used  with  great  cai^,8oa« 
not  to  injure  tlieir  surfaces  or  alter  their  dimensions,  where  such  would 
attect  the  cartridge. 

They  are  cheap,  durable,  and  quite  rapi<l  in  operation  if  the  work  be 
divided  among  several  oi)erators  or  be  done  by  one  person  performing 
each  o[)eration  separately  on  a  number  of  shells. 

In  case  tools  are  broken  or  disabled  they  should  be  sent  to  the  Frank- 
ford  Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  so  that  perfect  ones  may  be  issued  to  replaee 
theuj. 
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APPENDIX  25. 

EXTREME  RANGES  OF  MILITARY  SMALL-ARMS. 

(Four  plates.) 

National  Armory, 
Springfield^  Mass.,  May  17,  1879. 

To  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  U,  S.  A.,  Washington^  D.  C.  : 

Sir  :  Agreeably  to  your  instructions  of  February  11, 1870,  I  have  th# 
honor  to  submit  herewith  Captain  Greer's  report  of  his  experiments  witk 
the  Springfield  and  Martini-Henry  arms  and  their  ammunition. 
f^  The  comparison  relates  i)rincipally  to  the  firing  qualities  of  the  arrai 
And  the  weight  of  ammunition  use<l  in  each. 

The  experiments  show  that  the  recoil  of  the  Springfield  carbine  is  no 
greater  than  that  of  the  rifle,  both  firing  the  rifle  cartridge  of  70  grains 
of  powder.  As  this  result  has  been  repeatedly  obtained  I  have  every 
<K)nfidence  in  its  correctness,  although  not  t^xactly  in  accx)rdance  with 
the  generally  received  opinion  in  the  Army  on  this  subject. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  article  in  the"  Journal  of  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution,"  referred  to  by  Captain  Greer,  as  it  contains  many 
interesting  facts  of  the  late  Turko-Russian  war,  showing  the  great  effect 
that  can  be  produced  by  small-arm  fire  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and 
upw^ards. 

Captain  Greer's  report  shows  that  the  SpringfieUl  rifle  with  its  light- 
weight ammunition  is  effective  to  a  distance  of  at  least  IJ  miles. 
Vers'  resj)ectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Ci.  BENTON, 
Lieutenant- Colonel  of  Ordnance,  Commanding. 


National  Armory, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  May  0,  1870. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  of  March  17,  1870,  I  hav« 
the  honor  to  submit  herewith  results  of  comparative  trials  of  the  Spring- 
field and  Martini-Henry  rifles,  cal.  0".4i>. 

The  latter  arm  with  a  supply  of  ammunition — wrapped  metal  cart- 
ridges— was  re<*-ently  presented  by  the  British  Government,  and  is  a  type 
of  (he  service-gun  in  its  latest  form. 

The  rifles  were  tested  in  comparison  for  initial  velocity,  recoil,  power — 
as  shown  by  i)enetration  in  white  i>ine — accuracy,  and  flatness  of  trajec- 
tory. In  regard  to  accuracy  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Springfield  did 
better  than  the  Martini  with  the  exception  of  one  of  tlie  targets  at 
1,000  yai-ds.  A  strong  wind  blowing  when  that  target  was  made  had 
greater  efl'ect  on  the  light-service  bullets  than  on  the  Martini  with  it« 
75  grains  more  lead.  The  other  target  was  made  in  calm  weather.  In 
all  the  other  points  the  sui)eriority  of  the  Springfield  was  manifest  ex» 
cept  in  the  single  one  of  penetration  ;  but  as  tests  made  in  comparing 
it  with  the  Peabody- Martini  showed  that  it  gave  a  penetration  of  nearly 
two  inches  at  about  one  mile,  or  sufficient  to  disable,  if  not  to  kill,  a  man 
at  that  range  (see  Table  VII),  it  would  seem  hardly  necessary  to  increase 
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its  power  and  consequently  its  recoil,  e8i>ecially  as  the  line  of  the  Army 
has  objected  to  any  increase  of  the  latter.  It  is  extremely  probable  that 
the  lesser  penetration  of  the  Springfield  is  due  to  the  grooves  on  the 
bullet,  which,  by  their  shoulders,  form  lines  of  resistance,  enabling  th« 
wood  to  exert  a  greater  retarding  effect.  This  was  shown  in  comparing 
the  carbines  where  the  velocity  of  the  Springfield  bullet  was  1,320  feet 
and  that  of  the  Martini,  which  was  but  5  grains  heavier,  1,140  feet. 
The  slight  difference  in  weight  could  not  have  neutralized  the  difference 
in  velocity  by  giving  greater  x)enetration.  (See  Table  III,  tests  of  car- 
bines.) It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  shootingfit  animate 
objects  is  not  usually  through  wood,  but  air.  The  objection  to  increas- 
ing the  power  of  the  arm  is  not  wholly  confined  to  that  of  recoil.  The 
weight  of  the  ammunition  is  an  important  consideration.  In  No. 
XCVIII,  volume  XXII,  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institu- 
tion, will  be  found  an  interesting  article  entitled  '^  Lessons  from  th« 
late  War,"  in  which  the  nunjber  and  weight  of  cartridges  carried,  long- 
range  firing,  and  the  method  of  aiming  is  discussed.  In  this  article  it 
is  stated  that  the  Turks  fired  with  effect  at  2,500  yards,  and  that  they 
carried  from  100  to  150  cartridges  in  belts  and  in  pockets  on  the  breasts 
of  their  coats.  One  hundred  rounds  of  Martini  rifle  cartridges  weigh 
nearly  two  pounds  and  two  ounces  more  than  the  same  number  of  United 
States  service  cartridges.  This  additional  w  eiglit  is  highly  objectiona- 
ble unless  necessary,  and  all  experience  plainly  indicates  that  it  is  not. 
If,  however,  an  increase  in  i)ower  is  considered  desirable,  it  will  be  seen 
by  the  closing  tables  of  this  report  that  it  may  be  readily  made  by  sim- 
ply increasing  the  charge  of  powder  without  the  necessity  of  enlarging 
the  chamber  for  a  longer  shell,  although  the  latter  would  be  preferable, 
as  the  pressure  on  the  bore  would  be  diminished. 

With  the  85-graiu  charge  of  powder,  the  weight  of  the  bullet  remain- 
ing the  same,  the  high  velocity  obtained,  1,480.5  feet,  gives  a  much  flatter 
trajectory  with  largely  increased  dangerous  space. 

Your  instructions  also  contemplated  a  comparison  of  the  Springfield 
and  Martini-Henrj'  carbines,  the  latter,  with  its  ammunition,  having 
been  presented  by  the  British  Government  at  the  same  time  as  the  rifle. 

The  remarks  already  made  in  regard  to  the  rifles  seem  to  apply  equally 
well  to  the  carbines.  If  the  Springfield  with  its  regular  cartridge  con- 
taining but  55  grains  of  powder  is  not  so  ])owerfnl  an  arm  as  the  Mar- 
tini, it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment is  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  abolishing  that  cai-tidge  entirely 
and  using  the  rifle  cartridge  with  its  70  grains  of  powder  instead. 

In  truth,  this  question  was  submitted  to  the  troops  serving  in  the  ex- 
treme western  departments,  and  the  decision  was,  by  a  large  majority, 
against  it,  on  the  ground  of  too  great  recoil  with  the  heavier  cartridge. 

Examination  of  the  tables,  however,  shows  that  the  recoil  is  no 
greater  than  with  the  Martini.  If,  then,  the  English  and  Turkish  soldiers 
can  endure  it  ours  should  do  so  as  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  recoil  of 
the  carbine  with  the  rifle  cartridge  is  no  greater'  than  the  recoil  of  the  rifle 
with  the  same  cartridge.  This  was  shown  by  the  dynamometer  reading, 
a  mean  of  five  shots  being  taken.  Being  so  contrary  to  generally  ac- 
cepted opinions,  the  trial  was  repeated  with  precisely  the  same  result. 
(Bee  Table  VII,  tests  of  carbines.)  The  explanation  undoubtedly  is,  that 
though  the  carbine  is  1  lb.  and  6  ozs.  lighter  than  the  rifle,  the  velocity 
obtained  with  it  is  much  le«s  than  with  the  longer  barrel,  and  the  recoil 
is  dependent  both  on  the  weight  and  velocity  of  the  bullet  as  well  as 
the  weight  of  the  arm,  the  quantity  of  motion  of  the  gun  being  equal 
to  that  of  the  projectile. 
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Tliere  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  cavahry  should  not  endure 
as  great  a  recoil  as  the  infantry. 
The  weights  of  the  arms  used  are  as  follows : 

lbs.    0S8. 

•pringfield  rifle 9       8 

Bayonet  and  scabbard 1        t 

Total 10        4 

Martini  Henry  rifle 8      IZ 

Bayonet  and  scabbard 1        7 

Total '. 10        4 

Springfield  carbine ^ 7      12 

Martini- Henry  carbine 7        7 

The  barrel  of  the  Martini-Henry  rifle  is  1.25  inch  longer  than  that  of 
the  Springfield,  and  of  the  carbine  0.75  inch  shorter  than  the  Springfield. 
The  only  novelty  obsorved  on  the  Martini  is  a  brass  cap  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  front  sight.    The  rear  sight  is  protected  by  a  leather  strap 
buttoned  over  it. 

The  carbine  barrel  is  stocked  its  whole  length  and  has  a  full-length 
ramrod. 

Appended  will  be  found  a  table  containing  data  relating  to  the  small- 
arms  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  B.  GREER, 
Captain  of  Ordnance,  U,  8.  A. 

To  the  CoMMANDiNO  Officer,  Rational  Armory. 


Results  of  tests  with  rifle, 
I.— VELOCITIES. 


Rifles. 


Weight  of 
powder. 


SpHnfffleld 


70  graioH. 


Weight  of 
ball. 


405  grains. 


Yeloclties  by— 


Number    of 
shot. 


I 

3 
4 
5 


Mean, 


Mean  b^  both 
machines. 


Le  6on1eng6 
chronograph. 


1371.0  feet. 

1373.0  feet. 
13«7. 1  feet. 
1358.3  feet 

1366.1  feet 


Benton  e1ectr«- 
l>alliatio. 


1375.1  feet 

13f*l.  1  feet 

1372.0  feet 
136-2.1  feet 

1372.1  feet 


1367.1  feet     '    1373.4  feet 


1369. 7  feet 


Martini-Henry 


85  grains. 


Tains. 

1 
8 
3 
4 
5 

1261.3  feet 
1237.7  feet 
la.'iO.S  feet 
1340.7  feet 
1358.3  feet 

1363.0  feet 
1347.9  feet 
1252.9  feet 
12.'>9.0  feet 
1258.0  feet 

Mean. 

1349.7  feet 

1855.8  feet 

Mean  by  both 
maohmes. 

1353.6 

1  feet 
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Reaults  of  teatu  mih  Hflet — Continaed. 
II.— RECOIU 


Rifle. 


Weifibtof  •  Weightof      Kumber  of 
powder.  hSli.  shot. 


'Springfield 70  grains.     405grainB. 


1 
9 
3 
4 
5 


Mean. 


ReooiL 


9.5  foot>poiiB4ft. 

10  foot-poondt. 

10  foot-poands. 

10  footrpoandi. 

10  foot-poondft. 


9.9  foot-poandft. 


MartlniHeDry 


85  grains.     4H0  grains. 


ni.-PENBTRAT10N. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Mean. 


13  foot-pounds, 
i  13  5  foot-poands. 
I  13. 75  foot-pounds. 

12.5  footrpotmds. 

13       foot-pounds. 


12. 75  foot-poonds. 


Rifle. 


tipringfleld 


Weightof  I  Weightof  \  Naniber   of 


powder. 


baU. 


70  grains.     405  grains. 


liartini-Henry I  85  grains.     480grains. 


shot. 


lOO-yards  range.     300-yards  rangs. 


Inches  in  white     Inches  in  whlii 


pine. 


pine. 


1 

9           1 

?      1 

1 

11.5 

11.75 

11.35 

11.50 

13 

10.5 

11 

10.96 

11 

11 

MUl. 

1 

11".  6 

10.75 

i 

3 

4 

5            ' 

14.95 
14.25 
14.5i5 
15.25 
15.95 

14.95 

15 

14 

14 

14 

Mean. 


14.65 


14.95 


IV.— ACCURACY. 


Rifles. 


Springfield  .... 
Martini-Henry. 


300  vardfl. 


I'll 


1 

k 

•c 


a 


I 


p 
o 

cS  tt 

V 


I 


500  yards. 


5      1 


a   - 
o  a 

its 


i 


0  « 


a 

e 


^    !s 


s 

a 

h 
I 


t.OOO  yards. 
First  target*  Second  target 


3 

'J 

c  « 


In.   i   In.   t   In.      In 
2.36  I  8.64  .  3^       6.3 
3.08  '  2.8       4.16     11.6 


In.  I   In,      In. 
5.6  I  a  42    14.8 
6.1    13.1       ia7 


1 

0 

^1 

M 

<e 

<e  « 

V 

^V 

i- 

i- 

:i 

s 

3 


'  la 
II 

II 


In. 
97 


^ 


In.  ,   In. 
30.8  !  9.93 


1G.0     35.3     10.9 


i 


1 


/Ik 
16.8 


I 


I 

I 


la. 

19l1 


14.55,  lat 


Targets  of  10  shots  each.     Shoulder 
and  maxde  rest 


Targets  of  20  shots  eaeh. 


*  Strong  and  variable  wind. 
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Beeults  of  tests  with  rifles — Con  tinned. 


IV.— ACCURACY— Continiied. 


(As  recorded  by  Creedmoor  system.) 


Bifle. 


flBrinrfleld 


Henry. 


1,000  yards. 


300  yards.        500  yards. 


First  target*  |  Second  target. 


Possible  50.     Possible  50.      Possible  100.       Possible  lOt. 


47 
40 


48 
37 


51 
56 


79 
68 


Shoulder  and  mozsle  rest. 


Strong  and  variable  wind. 


v.— VBLOCITIES. 


Rifle. 


Springfield 
Bold 
i-Henry 


Springfield 
Martini' 


a 


o      I 


^ 


O  t. . 

85 
70 
85 


N 

H 

N 


Velocities 

• 

< 

1 

yards. 

yards, 
yards. 

s 


s 


I  '  I 

§      s 


Grs.  ,  1W;<.   .Feet   ^eel. 
405  I  1480.5  :  1265.8  >  1105.5 
405  I  1350   1  1171.  3  i  1034. 3 


480  I  1852.8  11S0.3  !  1013.1 


Feet  Feet     Feet 

982.  4  i  8PS.  1  i  801. 1 

926. 3  I  83a  4  I  765. 8 

924. 4  I  850.  4  I  787. 3 


Feet. 
733.9 
704.8 
732.7 


t 
i 


FeeL 
676.9 
652.8 
685.3 


Feet. 
e8&t 
607.9 
643.7 


Velocities. 


Rifle. 


Springfield. 


Springfield 
lUtntini 


Henry. 


,  Feet. 

586.1 
56a9 
606.8 


01 


Feet 
549. 2 
534.5 
573.9 


1 


1 


Feet 
516.7 
.'MM.l 
544.5 


Feet  JVet 

487. 8  462. 1 

476.8  :  453.6 

517.8  !  493.7 


1 
s 


1 


00 

! 


S 


f6 

1 


Feet 

438.8 
430.5 
471.7 


Feet    Feet 
417.7   398.7 
410. 5|  392.3 
451.  61  433. 1 


Feet    Feet. 
381.3   365.3 
375.71  360.4 
416.  ll  400.  4 


Feet. 

350.7 

346.3 

385.8 


Feet 
337.  t 
333.2 
373.3 


VI.— ANGLES  OF  ELEVATION. 


Rifle. 


Springfield 


Springfield 
Hartixii 


Henry. 


a 

ja 
be 


^    ^ 


(7r«. 
85 
70 

85 


o 

-s 


405 
405 
460 


ti 


9    9  29.2 
0  10  25. 9 

0  11  47.2; 


4 
•S 

o 


« 


0  19  50.  5 
0  23  53 
0  25  50.5 


Angles  of  elevation. 


00 

7. 


JO 


o 


// 


O      I      If      ,0 

0  32  4a  7i  0  47  31.  5 

0  38  24.71  0  5.5  24. 1 

0  41  58.  8i  0  59  5a  7 


1 

• 
OB 

1 

>» 

>» 

§ 

s 

® 

t- 

// 


// 


1 

I  14    4.7 
1  19  41. 1 


3  42.5  1  21  9.1 
1  34  14.  5 
1  40  56.5 


// 


1  39  44. 3 

1  55  43.1 

2  314.S 
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ReBulU  of  testa  with  rifles — Continued. 
VL— ANGLES  OF  ELEVATION-Continued. 


Acglea  of  elevation. 


Rifle. 


>* 


O      I       >f 


I 


O      I       II 


i 


O      I      II 


s 


O      t      II 


O      I      II  O      I      II 


3    9  45.6   3  25  14.6    3  48  11 


6prin«fleld 1  59  laS  2  19  44  9,  tl  40  .\3 

SpiinzrteM ,  2  18  -rj  5   '2  42    1.7    3    6  37.5   3  31  !*<     >  3  S-"    8.5    4  -24  34 

MartiniUeDry i  2  27  30.  i   3  52  29.  8   3  18  :t5.  8  3  4.->  3'>.4'  4  13  27. 1    4  42    6.6 


O      /         II     ^O      I     n 

4    9    5.4  4  35  33.1 

4  52  12  4  5  30    il 

5  U  27.()5  41  23.T 


ADKlee  conipated  in  the  following  manner,*  the  initial  Tvlocity  V  bariog  been  instmmeutaUy  ddtr- 
mined: 

Jtomalning  velocity  at  any  point =y'=: 

Mean  velocity  throughout  a  given  range,  x =  V"=      -- 

Time  of  flight  of  bnllet  throughout  a  given  range,* =t  =>  ^j^ 

-^-  2  -aF» 

»~2V" 


Space  fallen  through  by  bnllet  in  time  t,  due  to  gravity. 
Tangent  of  angle  of  elevation  A 


Log  tan  A  =  log  J  +logX  +  log  R  — 2  logV"  =  log  16.08  +  log  X-f  10— 2  log  V"  =  II.  906286  +  k| 

X  —  2  log  V". 
R  =  radius  of  lo^rithraic  tables. 

C  =:  ^'  in  which  b  varies  from  .000063  to  .000060  for  velocities  of  from  1500  to  1050  feel 

Uf 

r  =  radius  of  proj«»ctile  in  feet,  and 
«•  =  wei^iht  of  projeciile  in  pounds. 

VIL— VELOCITIES  AXD  PEXETRATfOXS. 

(For  determining  probable  power  of  SpriiifzfleM  ritlo  at  a.'SOO  yards.) 


Rifle. 


Weight    of 
powder. 


Spriogfleld  ..    9  grains 


Springfield  ..    10  grains... 


Springfield  ..    70  grains... 


I 


Weight     of 
ball 


Range. 


j  Vrl.»citi**Hat  124 

I  ft***t  tn>m  muz- I  Penetnitinu 

No.  of  shot  zb^  by  L«- B<M|.  I      in  whil* 

j  l(Mi^6    obruuo*        pine. 

I  grapb. 


405  grains  . .    12|  feet 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


27P  2  feet 
2» ».  H  f.-et 
2-2  I  te«t. 

L'M*t 

273.  I  feet. 


I  inch. 
1  im^h. 
1  iiH'h. 
I  inch. 
1  inch. 


Mean. 


405  grains. 


12^  feet 


I 

2 
3 
4 
5 


M«)an. 


405  grains  •  -  j  .^  5  q  Vdn 


283. 3  feet. 

4tt5.7feet 

3T"<  7  feet    

403      feet 

Ail      fe«t 

42).  7  feet 

1  inch. 

2  25  inches. 
1.4    inches. 
2        iiirlif«. 
2  a**  inches. 
2  25  inches. 

412  4  feet 

2. 04  inehes. 

t3-n.7f(»et 

t-280       feet 

♦  1. 87  iuchofc 
^  1       inch. 

•Approximately  correct  only,  feet  very  cbwely  so  lor  ranj^ej*  up  to  l,(H>!)  xaids. 
tCompiit-ed. 

t  Actual  penetration  ;  mean  of  several  Mb«»tB. 
9  Probable  penetration,  as  seen  by  comparing  velocity  with  that  obtained  with  9  grains  of  powder. 
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Btsults  of  tests  with  rifles — Continued. 
VIII.— VELOCITIES  AND  ENERGIES— AT  MUZZLE. 


Rifle. 


Springfield. 


^A'Sir"'  ^tH!"*  ^-o- «"*•'• 


85  grains*. 


405grain8f 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Mean. 


Velocities  at  mazzle  by — 


Le  Bonlenc^    Benton  elec* 
chronograph.  I  tro-ballistic. 


1,  "190. 6  feet  '  1, 492. 7  feet 

1,458. -2  feet  1,471.7  feet 

1, 478.  8  feet  ;  Lont 

1, 4K3.  7  feet  !  1, 478.  7  feet 

1.  483. 7  feet  !  1, 486      feet 


HartiniHenry. 


.1. 


85  grains..;  480  grains 


Mean  b^  both 
macbineA. 


1 
9 
3 
4 
5 


1. 479  feet       1. 48:2. 3  feet 


1, 480. 5  feet 


1,261.2  feet 
I  1,237.7  feet 

1,2.*»0.5  feet 
1  1, 240.  7  feet 
t  1,258.3  feet 


Energies      at 
muzzle. 


1, 971. 7  f t-lbe. 


1, 262      feet 
1, 247.  9  feet 
1.  %'2.  9  f*H»t 
1.25rt      feet  , 
1,258      feet  ; 


Mean. 


Mean  by  both 
machines. 


1.949.7  feet     1.955.8  feet  ' 
1.252. 8  feet 


1, 673. 3  ft-lbs. 


AT  300  YARDS. 


Rifle. 


^p^'^Sir"'  '  ^i'S^.  "'  i    ^«"-'"-t 


Springfield 


85  grains*  .  405  grains  f 


982.  4  feet 


Martini-Henry. 


85  grains. 


480  grains. 


924.  4  feet 


Energie..         No.ofrf.ot : '•Xi'^pT".'" 


868. 1  foot<pounds. 


1 
9 
3 
4 

5 


I  12.95  inches. 

19       iucbes. 

11.75  inches. 
I  12  inches. 
'  12. 25  inches. 


911  foot-pounds. 


Moan. 


1 
9 
3 
4 
5 


19. 05  inches. 


Mean. 


14.25  inches. 
15  inches. 
14  inches. 
14  inches. 
14       inches. 


14. 95  inches. 


•  Hazard  «»»rvice  mnnket,  sifted  to  exclude  grains  larger  than  0".0475. 
tOn*'-rw«'fih  tin,  luHt^-ud  of  ^  a^  in  service, 
j  Velociti»"H  cnnpiitod  by  fonniili — 

, y      (S**e  "Text  Book  on  Construction  and  Manufacture  of  Rifled  Ordnance,"  and  works 

*  ~  l+cFx    of  Proft'Msor  liasbfoilh),  in  which 
i>i  =  rt^Miainini:  velocity  j 

F=  initial  vebicity; 

X  —  rsngH  =  300  3  anls  =  900  feet 

br* 
e=  ^^  -  in  which  b  =  .0000006286  and  .00006134  for  Springfleld  and  Martini  respectiyely. 

0  22.%  ,    ^ 
r=    i2-f«et 

W—  -^  pounds,  and  ^^  pounds. 
^  —  7000  7000 
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Be9ulU  of  te$i9  with  oarhine$, 
I.— VELOCITIES. 


Cftrbioe. 


Sprlngfleld 


flpringfleld 


Martini-Henry  ..... 


Vdocities  by— 

Weight  of 
powder. 

Weight  of 
ball. 

Xo.  of  «hot. 

Le    Bouleng^  ,  Benton  eleotre- 
chronograph.          ballistle. 

55  srains  . 

405  grains. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

1. 125. 5  feet       1. 132. 1  feet 

1. 147. 1  feet        1. 150     feet 
1, 133. 9  feet.       1,137.2  feet 

1.116.2  feet        1.120.5  feet 
1.119  2  feet        1,121. 5  feet 

Mean. 

1, 12a  4  feet        1, 132  2  feet 

Mean  by  both 
macbfnee. 

1, 130. 3  feet 

70  gntina.. 

405graiDn. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

1, 325.  9  feet    '    1, 330. 9  feet 
1,314.2  feet        1.319     feet 
1.313.2  feet        1.318  5  fe^. 
1, 314.  2  feet    ,    1, 3J2.  4  feet 
l,3iai  feet    1    1.3l9.5f^et. 

Mean. 

1. 316. 7  feet        1. 332. 1  feet 

Mean  by  both 
machines. 

1, 319.  4  feet 

70  grainA.. 

410grain8. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

1, 143. 7  feet        1. 14a  2  feet 
1, 138. 3  feet        1, 139. 4  feet 
1, 134. «?  feet        1, 13a  9  feet 
1.131.9  feet.        1,135.2  feet 
1. 14a  1  feet        1. 150     feet 

Mean. 

1. 1.3a  9  feet        1. 142. 3  feet 

Mean  bv  both 
machioeH. 

"^1, 140. 6  feet 

*  The  low  velocity  of  the  Martini,  as  oompared  with  the  Springfield  using  the  same  charge,  is  due  l» 
to  larger  shell,  ^e  powder  andergoing  no  oompreAsion  whatever,  70  gndns  oocapying  the  sam^  space 
as  65  grains  in  the  nfle  oar^dge,  while  in  the  Springfield  rifle  cartridge  the  powder  ojidergoes  a  eon- 
pression  of  from  three  to  foar-ienths  of  an  inch  in  the  length  of  the  shell. 

II. -RECOIL. 


Cu'bine. 


Weight  of 
powder. 


Weight  of 
ball. 


Number  of 
sliot 


Recoil. 


Springfield  I    55  grains.    |    405grains. 


Martini-Henry 


Springfield 70  grains.        405  grains. 


70  grains.        410  grains. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Mean. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Mean. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

Mean. 


7. 5  foot-pounds. 
7. 5  footrponnds. 
7. 5  foot-pounds. 
7. 5  foot-pounds. 
7. 5  f oot-ponnds. 


7. 5  foot-pounds. 

10  foot-pounds. 
10  foot-pounds. 
10  foot-pounds. 
9. 5  foot-pounds. 
10     foot-pounds. 

9. 9  foot-pounds. 

10  foot-pounds. 
10  foot-pounds. 
10  foot-pounds. 
9. 5  footpounds. 
10     footpounds. 


9.  9  foot-pounds. 
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Eesults  of  teats  with  oarhinea — Coutinned. 
III.— PENETRATION. 


Carbioe. 


"Weijfbt  of 
powder. 


Springfield 


55  gralDS. 


Weight  of 
balL 


Number  of 
shot. 


100  yards  range. 


300  yards  range. 


405  grains. 


Springfield 


70  grains. 


405  grains. 


Martini-Henry 


70  grains. 


410  grains. 


1 
S 
3 

4 
5 


Mean. 


1 
9 
3 

4 
5 


Inches  in  white 
pine. 


n.5 

10.5 

10.35 

10.5 

11 


10.75 


Inches  in  white 
pine. 


8. 35 

9.85 

8.5 

9 

9 


as 


11.75 

11.5 

12.5 

1S.S5 

IX 


12 


9.75 
9.85 
9.25 
10 
9 


9.45 


11.75 

10.25 

11.85 

10 

12 

10.85 

12.35 

10.25 

13 

10.35 

11.85 

10.8 

_   ___,  . 

IV.— ACCURACY. 


Carbine. 


Weight  of 
powder. 


Weight  of      Id 

ball.  .S.S 

1     tk  -^^ 


fl  • 


100  yards. 


8 


300  yards. 


:a3 


> 


s 


fl  « 


3*0 


Springfield 

Springfield.... 
Martini-Henry 


55  grains.  .  405  grains. 
70  grains.  |  405  grains. 
70  grains,  i  410  grains. 


Targets,  10  shots  each. 


[Inches. 
1.2d 

Tnchet. 
1.44 

Inehet. 
1.93 

InchM. 
1.92 

Inehei. 
.3.1 

0.7 

1.88 

1.45 

3.3 

ai 

1.0 

1.08 

1.47 

4.72 

2.13 

1 

Ineht$. 
a64 

4.52 

18 


Shoulder  and  muzzle  rest. 


5. 


Carbine. 


powder. 


Springfield.... 
Springfield.... 
Martini-Henry 


55  grains.  403  grains. 
70  grains.  405  grains. 
70  grains.  I  410  grains. 


3 

fl 


Weight  of  ,  Weight  of      §  d 


500  yards. 


1 


1:5 

:a3 


Inches. 
fi.2 

.'>.  fi2 

5 


InehfM. 
5.92 

8.76 

7.93 


800  yards. 


B 

I 

ee 

s 


a 
o 

« 

T      1 
.2     I 


fl  o 
3*9 


[nehf». 
a57 
fi.*J6 
1».  .^tf 


Tnchin. 
11.04 

9.38 

10.3 


1 


9 


5 

B 

8*"  d 
«  o 

•23 


§ 


I 


S 


Inehe$. 
19. 4 

23.4 

14.32 


Inchen. 
2-13 

25.1 

17.7 


Targets,  10  shots  each. 
28  ORD 


Shoulder  and  muszle  rest 
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Carbioe. 


Springfield. 


Spriugfield. 
Ma 


lartiQi-Henry. 


Beaulis  of  teats  with  carbines — Continued. 

IV.— ACCUKACY— Continued. 

(Aa  recorded  by  Creedmoor  aystem.) 


Weight  of    Weight  of 
powder.  balL 


100  yarda.    <    300  yarda.        500  yarda.    '    800  yarde. 


Poaaible  50.  .  Poaaible  50.  .  Poaaiblo  50.     Poaaible  50. 


55  graina.  |  405  graina. 
70  grains.  \  405  grains. 
70  graina.  '  410  graina. 


50 
ftO 
43 


45 

47 

44 

48 

41 

47 

37 
39 
31 


Targets,  10  sbota  each. 


v.— VELOCITIES. 


Shoulder  and  muzzle  rest. 


Carbioe. 


Springfield 
Springfittld 
Mart      ~ 


rtini'Henry 


•a 


On. 


55 
70 
70 


On.     I 

405  ' 
405 
410  ' 


M 
N 

0 


Velocitiea. 


i   \   1 


Feet.  Feet. 

1,130.3  '  1,005 

1.3^20      I  1.149.1 

1,140.6  ;  1,014.3 


ti 

^ 

I  ' 

3 

C 

»o 

^ 

fc^ 

008 

300 

i 

FeeL 

Feet, 

FeeL 

904.7 

8*2.6 

754.9 

1, 017. 4 

912.8 

627.7 

913.3 

83a5 

76L5 

Carbine. 


Springfield.... 
Springfield.... 
Martini  Henry 


to 
as 


FeeL 
096.3 
757.1 
703.1 


eS 


FeeL 

646.5 
697.6 
653 


Velocitiea. 


• 

m 

^ 

• 

• 

1 

•2 

ce 

V 

a 

t% 

t-» 

>t 

s 

S 

s 

1' 

« 

5 

FeeL 

FeeL 

Feet. 

603.5 

565.8 

53^5 

646.8 

60*2.9 

564.5 

609.5 

571.5 

538 

Feet. 

5(i3 

530,7 

5(^1 


VI.— ANGLES  OF  ELEVATION. 


Carbine. 


9 

o 


.a 


J 


.a 

it 


Springfield ... 
Springfield . . . 
Martini-Henry 


Ore. 


55 
70 
10 


Or$. 

405 
405 
410 


Angles  of  elevation. 


Carbine. 


Springfield 


Springfield 
Mai        " 


irtini-Henry 


•2 


lo39'a4".2 

1°  lO*  51".  3 
JO  37/  32//,  2 


• 

«0 

1 

>t 

SO 

.•V  59". 

2 

10 

37'  43". 

8 

20 

3' 40" 

1 

s 


I 


00  14'  .33".  5 
00  10'  53".  2 
0°  14'  17".  4 


0033/3// 

00  24'  17".  1 
00  31'  26".  9 


20  34'  19".  8 
10  59*  59".  7 
20  31'  31".  5 


OD 

8 


Angles  of  elevation. 


30  4' 16".  4 
20  23'  27".  2 
30   0*53".  5 


CO 


•i 

hi 
es 


00  •52' 11".  5 
0039' 55" 
00  51'  13".  4 

10  14'  41./.  j5 

00  57'  31" 
10  13/ 20".  2 

>* 

• 

• 

30  35'  35". 

4 

40 

^    ft".  5 

20  44'  59", 

6 

30  IT  29".  1 

30  31'  36". 

8 

40 

3' 39".  6 

I 
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Results  of  tests  with  carbines — Continued. 
Vn.— RECOIL.* 


No.  of  shot 


SpHogfleld  rifle.     I  Springfield  carbine. 


Rifle  outridges. 


Martini-Henry  car- 
bine. 


I 
2 

4 

5 


9. 5  foot-pounds. 
10  foot-pounds. 
10  foot-pounds. 
10  foot-pounds. 
10       foot-pounds. 


10  foot-pounds. 
10  foot-pounds. 
10  foot-pounds. 
9. 5  foot-pounds. 
10     foot-pounds. 


10 

foot-pounds. 

10 

foot-pounds. 

10 

foot'pounds. 

9. 

5  foot-pounds. 

10 

foot-pounds. 

First  trial,  April  10, 
ltJ79. 


Moan 


9. 9    foot-pounds.    I      9. 9  foot-pounds. 


9. 9  foot-pounds. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


9. 75  foot-pounds. 

9. 75  foot-pounds 
10  foot- pounds. 
10       foot-pounds. 

7.5   foot-pounds. 


9     foot-pounds,  i '  Second    trial,   April 

9. 5  foot  pounds.  I      26,  1»79. 

10     foot-pounds.  I  I 

10     foot- pounds. 

10     foo^pounds. 


Mean I     9. 8   foot-pounds. 


9. 7  foot-pounds. 


*  For  comparing  Springfield  rifle  and  carbine  when  using  tlie  rifle  cartridge. 

On  pag^e  30,  "Description,  etc.,  of  the  Springfield  Eifle  and  Carbine/' 
the  recoil  of  the  rifle  is  given  as  174  pounds.  It  should  be  stated  that 
this  result  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  dynamometer  in  which  a  weighed 
spring  was  compressed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  spring- 
balance. 

Owing  to  the  slight  resistance  the  gun  experienced  during  the  first 
part  of  its  backward  motion  it  moved  with  a  considerable  velocity,  and 
compressed  the  spring  by  its  momentum  rather  than  by  a  simple  pres- 
sure due  to  weight.  In  order  to  overcome  this,  it  was  suggested  by  Cap- 
tain Prince,  OiSnance  Department,  that  the  spring  be  given  an  initial 
compression  of,  say,  50  pounds,  before  the  butt  of  the  gun  was  placed 
in  contact  witli  it.  By  this  means  the  reading  was  at  once  reduced  to 
about  100  pounds.  But  as  the  method  of  measuring  statically  a  recoil 
which  was  dynamic  in  its  nature,  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  gun,  gave 
varying  results  for  the  same  chai^ge,  due  to  variations  in  the  springs  em- 
ployed, it  was  proposed  by  Lieutenant  Metcalfe,  Ordnance  Department, 
to  express  the  work  of  recoil  in  foot-pounds,  a  method  which  eliminates 
the  error  before  referred  to,  and  this  method  has  been  adopted. 

The  results  now  obtained,  it  is  thought,  can  be  relied  on. 

DATA  RELATI>fG  TO  THE  SMALL- ARMS  OF  THE  LEADING  NATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Nation. 

United  States  of  America. 

England  and  Turkey. 

Ann* 

Springfield. 

Martini-Henry. 

Weight  of  rifle  without  bayonet 

Welirht  of  rifle  with  bavonet ......... 

9i>onnds  l.Oounce 

8  pounds  IS  ounces. 

9  pounds  12  ounces. 
4  feet  1.5  inch. 

9  pounds  13  ounces..... 

Length  of  rifle  without  bayonet  — 

Length  of  rifle  with  bavonet 

Caliber  across  the  lands. .. 

4  feet  3.9  inches 

5  feet  9.8  inches..... .......... 

5  feet  11.5  inches. 

.45  inch 

.45  inch. 

Inclination  of  grooves 

N^uDiber  of  firrooves ................... 

1  turn  in  22 inches  ............ 

1  turn  in  22  inches. 

3 

7. 

Kxtreme  cfraduation  of  aisht...... . . . 

I  600  vards 

1,400  yards. 
480  grains. 
86  graius. 

Weiirht  of  bullet 

405  grains 

W  eisrht  of  do  wder  charore  ...... ... 

70  Brains. ..................... 

Weight  of  cartridge  complete 

611  firrains ................. 

76bi  grains. 
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DATA  KELATING  TO  THE  SMALL-ARMS  OP  THE  LEADING  NATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD 

— Continued. 


VRL0CITIIE8  AND  KXERGIBS.* 


Kanges. yftrds. 

Velocitlea '. feet. 

Energies^.. ft-lbs. 


Nfttion. 


Mozzle. 

1.000 

3.000 

8.500 

1.350 

S34.5 

333.3 

3(M 

1.039.4 

257 

99.9 

70.5 

HoKxle.  I  l.GOO  '  9.000  I    3.500 


1.352.8     573.9 
1.673.3  '  379:3 


373.3 
147.7 


31&3 
106.6 


Arm. 


Weight  of  rifle  without  bayonet 
Weight  of  rifle  with  bavonet. . . 
Length  of  rifle  without  bayonet. 
Length  of  rifle  with  bayonot — 

Caliber  aoroea  the  lands 

Inclination  of  groorea 

Number  of  groove* 

Extreme  graduation  of  sight — 

Weight  of  bullet 

Weight  of  powder  charge 

Weight  of  cartridge  complete... 


t  France. 


Bnuia. 


Onw-Chaasepot. 


9  pounds  4  ounces. .. 
10 pounds  6  ounces.. 

4  feet  3  inches , 

5  feet  11  inches 

.433  inch 

1  turn  in  31. 66  inches 

4 

1,968  yards 

386  grains 

81  flirains 

67egrains , 


Manser. 


9  pounds  4  ounces. 
9  pounds  19  ounces. 

4  feet  3.38  inches. 

5  feet  10.38  inches. 
.43  inch. 

1  turn  in  30  inches. 

6. 

1,300  yards. 

368  grains. 

77  grains.  | 

600  grains. 


VELOCITIES  AKD  KKBRGIE8. 


HangM yards. 

Velocities  feet 

Energies .feet.-ll*s. 

Nation. 


Ann. 


Mnsxle. 
1.430 
1.753.1 


Muxxle. 
1.384.9 
1,567.6 


3. 500 
9M.6 


Weight  of  rifle  without  bayonet 

Weight  of  rifle  with  bayonet 

Length  of  rifle  without  bayonet. 

Length  of  rifle  with  bayonet 

Caliber  across  the  lands 

Inclination  of  grooves 

Numberof  grooves 

Extreme  gnuluation  of  sight 

Weight  of  ballet 

Weight  of  powder  charge 

Weight  of  cartridge  complete — 


Prussia. 


^Austria  and  Hungary. 


Berdan. 


9  pounds  10  ounces 

It  pounds  5  ounces o 

4  feet  5inches 

6feet 

.433  inch 

1  turn  in  31.66  inches 

4 

1.750  yards 

386  grains 

77g^ns 

660  grains 


Werndl. 


9  pounds  3  ounces. 
10  pounds  14  ounces. 

4  feet  3  inches. 

5  feet  9  inches. 
.431  inch. 

1  turn  in  98.74  inches. 

6. 

1,161  yards. 

371  grains. 

77graiDs. 

6S6grains. 


VELOCITIES  AND  BNEBGIBS. 


Ranges yards. 

Velocities feet. 

Energies ft-lbs. 


Muszle. 

1,410 

1, 704. 4 


1,000     3.000 
551.3  1  343.6 
354.  5     100. 6 

8.500 
388.1 
71 

Muzzle. 
1,437 
1,709.4 

1,000 
559.9 
85&3 

3,000 

347.7 

99.6 

8.500 
8933 

70.4 


*  Computed. 

t  MusKetry  inntrnction  and  long-range  infantry  Are  in  Austria,  France,  and  Prussia.— No.  XCVII, 
Vol.  9A,  Journal  of  the  lloyal  United  Service  Inittitution.  / 

National  Armory, 
Springfieldj  Mass.j  January  15, 1880. 

Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington^  D.  C.  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  two  reports  by  Captain 
John  E.  Greer,  Ordnance  Department,  of  experiments  made  by  him  at 
Sandy  Hook  in  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1879.  These  ex- 
periments were  made  by  your  approval,  and  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  extreme  ranges,  &c.,  of  certain  military  small-arms.  It  is 
thought  that  much  of  the  data  given  in  Captain  Greer's  reports  will  be 
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found  to  be  new,  and  especially  useful  in  increasing  the  range  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  service  arms. 

I  hope  soon  to  submit  reports  of  further  experiments,  which  are  now 
being  made  at  this  armory,  to  determine  what  changes,  if  any,  are 
necessary  in  the  present  system  of  rifling  and  form  of  cartridge  to  make 
the  results  at  Sandy  Hook  of  practical  use  to  the  service. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  BENTON, 
Col.  of  Ordnance^  Com^cTg. 


LONG-RANGE  FIRING. 

National  Armory, 
Springfield  J  Mass.,  October  15,  1879. 

Sir  :  In  my  report  of  May  9,  1879,  on  the  comparative  trials  of  the 
Springfield  and  5lartini-Henry  rifles,  the  penetration  of  the  former  in 
white  pine  at  2,500  yards'  range  was  given  as  one  inch.  This  was  de- 
termined by  computing  the  remaining  velocity  of  the  bullet  at  that  dis- 
tance by  [the  formula  employed  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Noble,  E.  A.,  in  com- 
putations of  this  nature,  which,  it  may  be  stated,  gives  results  not  dif- 
fering materially  from  those  obtained  by  the  application  of  Prof.  Bash- 
fori;h's  formula,  as  given  in  his  "  Motion  of  Projectiles,"  and  then  pre- 
paring cartridges  with  various  charges  of  powder  and  testing  until  a 
muzzle  velocity  was  obtained  equal  to  the  computed  velocity  at  2,500 
yards.  Similar  cartridges,  on  being  fired,  gave  a  muzzle  penetration  of 
one  inch,  and  hence  it  was  inferred  that  the  penetration  at  2,500  yards 
was  also  one  inch. 

Since  the  date  of  that  report  an  opportunity  of  verifying  this  compu- 
tation by  actual  firing  has  been  attbrded  me  at  the  Ordnance  Proving 
Ground,  Sand§r  Hook,  K.  J.;  also  of  further  testing  the  rifles  men- 
tioned, and  that  recently  prepared  at  this  armory  and  issued  to  the  teams 
representing  the  Departments  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  known  as  the 
Springfield  long-range  rifle.  Weight  of  powder  charge,  80  grains  j  weight 
of  ball,  500  grains. 

By  trials  at  this  armory,  the  penetration  of  the  service  bullet  at  1,669 
yards,  the  longest  range  attainable,  was  found  to  be  1.87  inch. 

It  was  proposed  to  extend  the  trials  to  2,0(K)  and  2,500  yards  with  the 
service  rifle,  and  with  the  Martini- Henry  and  Springfield  long-range  to 
3,000  and  3,500  yards,  if  the  results  at  the  shorter  ranges  were  satis- 
factory. 

A  leaf  to  the  rear  sight  several  inches  in  length  was  prepared  by  my 
direction  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  elevation  up  to  2,500  yards.  A 
combination  of  the  buck-horn  slide  of  the  regular  sight  and  a  screw  at 
the  bottom  of  the  leaf  afforded  means  of  correcting  for  wind,  .drift,  &c. 
As  the  range  was  along  the  water's  edge  it  wa«  hoped  that  there  woild 
be  but  little  difficulty  in  seeing  the  shots  strike  the  sand,  or  at  least  in 
finding  the  holes  made  by  them,  in  order  to  properly  direct  the  marks- 
men. For  this  purpose  a  small  hole  was  dug  in  the  sand  30  or  40  feet 
in  front  of  the  right  edge  of  the  target,  the  sand  being  thrown  to  the 
rear.  Two  thicknesses  of  boards  resting  on  it  and  projecting  over  the 
front  were  lightly  covered  with  sand,  making  a  sort  of  bomb-proof  for 
myself  and  an  assistant,  from  which  we  could  observe  the  shots.  The 
firing  was  done  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Hare,  of  this  armory,  who  has  the  envia- 
ble distinction,  so  far  as  is  known,  of  being  the  only  person  in  the  world 
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-who  has  ever  hit  the  "  bull's-eye,"  6  feet  in  diameter,  at  2,500  yards  with 
three  different  rifles,  and  who  has  ever  fired  at  and  hit  so  small  a  target 
as  that  described  in  this  report  at  3,200  yards.  In  comparison  with  this 
all  other  so-called  ^<  long-range  firing  "  sinks  into  insignificance.  The 
gun  was  held  under  the  arm,  a  muzzle-rest  only  being  used. 

A  telephone  in  the  pit  with  us  and  another  at  the  firing  stand  afforded 
constant  communication,  by  which  our  labors  were  greatly  facilitated. 
In  fact,  at  the  longer  ranges  this  means  of  communication  was  indispen- 
sable, since  an  intervening  elevation  prevented  flag  signals  being  seen 
at  the  other  end  of  the  range.  The  target  at  1,2(K)  y^xis  was  12  feet 
square  and  3  inches  thick,  being  made  from  1-iuch  pine  boards  separated 
by  cleats. 

After  some  diflBculty  in  getting  the  proper  elevation  and  line,  the  rifles 
not  being  sighted,  of  course,  for  such  a  range,  the  target  was  hit  several 
times  with  each  of  them.  Though  hit  but  a  few  times  in  comparison 
to  the  number  of  shots,  the  accuracy  was  wonderfully  good  in  this 
much,  that  a  hundred-foot  circle  on  the  ground  contained  all  the  shots 
fired  under  any  particular  elevation,  and  in  this  respect  the  senice  car- 
tridge api>eared  a  Uttle  superior  to  the  others.  In  many  instances,  at  all 
the  ranges,  bullets  struck  within  5  feet  of  each  other. 

The  shot-holes  of  the  service  bullets  in  the  target  made  an  angle  with 
its  face  of  about  4»*>o,  the  Martini  somewhat  greater,  and  the  Springfield 
long-range  materially  so.  The  elevations  required  to  reach  the  target, 
and  the  mean  penetrations,  are  given  in  the  following  table. 

Range,  2,000  yarda. 
Rifle.  PenetnitioDS.  Elevations. 


Sprinirfleld  service l.Sioch.  11»  St?* 

Sunn^fleld  long-nujKe Through  S-in.  target  gale's' 

Martiui-Henry Throagh  Sin.  target.  9'=  4s' 57" 


The  target,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  thick  enough  to  stop  the  heavier 
bullets  5  it  was  therefore  transferred  500  yards  farther  down  the  beach. 
As  it  was  but  12  feet  square  and  difficulty  had  been  found  in  locating 
the  shots  at  the  shorter  range,  it  was  decided  to  extend  its  length  to  44 
feet  by  the  use  partly  of  pine,  there  being  but  a  small  quantity  at  hand, 
and  partly  of  spruce  boards,  16  feet  long,  each  side  of  the  original  tar- 
get, and  also  to  raise  the  latter  about  4  feet  from  the  ground. 

Immediately  above  the  original  target  the  height  was  increased  G  feet, 
making  the  target  22  feet  high  in  the  middle  and  16  feet  at  the  wings. 
That  part  of  the  target  in  line  with  the  original  was  2  inches,  and  all 
above  and  below  1  inch  thick.  The  whole  was  nailed  to  spnice  iK>8ts 
about  6  inches  thick. 

The  target  was  hit  five  times  with  the  service  rifle  in  70  rounds,  once 
with  the  Martini  in  80  rounds,  and  four  times  with  the  long-range 
Springfield  in  30  rounds.  On  renewing  the  firing  the  next  day  it  was 
hit  once  more  with  the  long-range  rifle  and  twice  with  the  Martini. 

The  results  at  this  range  are  given  in  the  follow  ing  table : 

ItangCy  2,500  yards. 
Kifle. 


Springfield  service.... 
Springfield  long-range. 
Martini*  Uenry 


Penetrations. 


1.12  inch. 
5. 25  inchea. 
2. 50  inches. 


Elevations. 


17^  Oft*  16« 
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Of  the  loDg-range  bullets  three  passed  through  the  target  and  buried 
themselves  several  inches  in  the  sand.  Oneof  the  others  passed  through 
a  1-inch  board  and  penetrated  3.75  inches  into  one  of  the  posts  to  which 
the  board  was  nailed.  The  other  hit  the  3-board  target  at  a  point  over 
the  cleats  and  passed  clear  through  5  inches  of  pine  (3  boards  and  2  sep- 
arating cleats)  and  entered  0.75  of  an  inch  in  one  of  the  posts. 

The  mean  penetration  of  these  two  shots  is  given,  as  the  target  was 
not  tliick  enough  to  stop  the  other  bullets.  Of  the  Martini  balls,  one 
passed  through  a  part  of  the  target  2  inches  thick  and  fell  down  on  the 
sand  behind  it ;  another  passed  through  a  1-inch  board  and  penetrated 
one  of  the  posts  1  inch  j  the  last  hit  the  three-board  target,  passed 
through  two  boards,  and  penetrated  the  last  one  0.5  of  an  inch. 

The  angle  made  by  the  shot-holes  with  the  face  of  the  target  appeared 
to  be  about  40°,  45^,  and  50^  for  the  service.  Martini,  and  long-range 
rifles  respectively.  Bullets  of  the  various  kinds  were  dug  out  of  the 
sand  within  45  feet  of  the  target  and  directly  behind  it.  This  fact  shows 
how  great  the  angle  of  the  trajectoiy  at  this  range,  and  how  extremely 
diflicult  to  hit  a  target  the  size  of  the  one  used. 

The  target  was  then  placed  at  3,200  yards  from  the  firer.  This  dis- 
tance was  selected  partly  because  tlie  target  was  seen  better  than  at 
3,000  yards,  on  account  of  a  slight  elevation  between  it  and  the  marks- 
man's position,  and  partly  because  the  supply  of  Martini  cartridges  was 
becoming  much  reduced,  a  large  number  being  expended  in  getting  the 
proper  elevation  and  direction,  and  it  was  feared  there  would  not  be 
enough  for  use  at  3,000  and  3,500  yards.  The  range  chosen  was  fortu- 
nate in  this,  that  it  was  found  to  be  the  extreme  for  the  Martini,  for  when 
the  firer  was  instructed  to  increase  his  elevation  the  range  decreased. 
On  decreasing  the  elevation  the  range  increased  to  a  certain  point.  Still 
the  majority  of  the  Martini  balls  fell  from  50  to  100  yards  short,  while 
the  others  did  not  go  more  than  25  yards  beyond. 

Over  300  Mjirtini  cartridges  were  fired,  but  the  target  was  not  hit.  All 
but  20  of  the  cartridges  at  hand  were  fired,  these  being  reserved  for  ve- 
locity tests.  At  this  range  the  angle  of  fall  was  about  6o^  to  70^,  judg- 
ing from  the  holes  in  the  moist  sand.  Bullets  were  found  in  the  sand 
behind  the  target,  22  feet  high,  at  a  distance  of  only  35  feet.  It  was 
evident  that  they  struck  the  sand  end-on,  as  the  points  were  always 
found  rough  and  slightly  bruised. 

At  2,500  yards  and  under  the  bullets  were  bruised  only  on  the  under 
side  of  the  point. 

With  the  long-range  Springfield  the  target  was  hit  three  times,  once 
where  it  was  one  board  and  twice  where  it  was  two  boards  thick.  In 
each  case  tbe  bullet  passed  clear  through  and  buried  itself  several 
inches  in  the  sand.  The  angle  of  the  shot-hole  with  the  face  of  the  tar- 
get was  about  30^,  and  the  bullet  in  going  through  the  two  boards  act- 
ually passed  over  2.5  inches.  Those  shot^  that  struck  in  the  sand  gen- 
erally penetrated  to  a  depth  of  from  8  to  10  inches,  and  sometimes  more. 
In  this  respect  they  surpassed  the  Martini  bullets,  which  did  not  often 
penetrate  more  than  6  inches.  In  trying  to  get  the  proper  elevation  the 
long  range  bullets  were  thrown  over  300  yards  beyond  the  target,  and 
then  were  dug  out  of  the  ground  and  found  to  have  struck  point-on.  A 
few  are  submitted,  showing  how  the  grains  of  sand  were  driven  into  the 
points. 

At  the  2,000  and  2,500yard  range  a  cut  was  made  in  the  sand  several 
inches  in  length,  and  the  bullet  rarely  penetrated  more  than  4  or  5 
inches ;  but  at  3,200  yards  a  round  hole  about  1.5  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  top  was  made  by  the  bullets,  which  buried  themselves  almost  ver- 
tically. 
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The  i>oiietratioiis  at  3,200  yards  and  the  necsssary  elevations  are  given 
in  the  table. 

Ravgey  3,200  yards. 


nifle. 


Penetrations. 


SprintrfloM  long-range !    2.5  incbcn  +  sand. 

Martini-Henry .-    Failed  to  get  on  target. 


ElevatioDS. 


«n3  51'  37" 
86=  51'  00" 


The  extreme  penetration  of  neither  arm  was  found  at  this  range,  but 
enough  was  developed  to  show  that  either  would  kill  at  any  distance  to 
which  the  bullets  could  be  thrown.  The  x)enetration  appears  to  fall  oft' 
but  slightly  beyond  1,700  yards,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  record  with 
the  service  gun.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  velocity  acquired  by  the 
bullet  falling  through  the  height  due  to  increased  elevation,  compensat- 
ing for  the  loss  of  that  velocity  originally  imparted  by  the  powder-gas. 
It  was  proposed  to  construct  several  targets  nearly  horizontal  and  con- 
tinue the  trials,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  suitable  lumber  the  idea  was 
abandoned.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  English  author- 
ities  claim  a  greater  initial  velocity  for  the  Martini— 1,372  feet — ^than  it 
has  been  possible  to  get  here.  The  cartridges  were  received  from  Eng- 
land with  the  rifle,  the  w  hole  being  presented  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Unless  the  powder  undergoes  deterioration  by  the  sea  voyage, 
or  from  contact  with  the  brass  of  the  shell,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
claims  made  with  the  record  as  given  here  by  several  machines  for  de- 
termining velocity,  working  independently  of  each  other  by  separate 
circuits. 

The  following  table  shows  velocities  of  cartridges,  reserved  from  those 
used  at  Sandy  Hook  in  these  experiments : 

Table, 


Rifle. 


Springfield  service 

Springfield  long-range... 
Martini-Uenry 


Weight  of 
powder. 


70  grains. 
80  grains. 
85  grains. 


Weight  of 
baU. 


405  grains. 
500  grains. 
4:^  grains. 


Xo.  of  shots. 


5 


Velocities." 


Le  Boaleng6 
Chronograph. 


1, 335.  3  feet. 
1. 269.  8  feet. 
1, 301.  2  feet. 


Benton's  Elec- 
tro Ballistic 


1,39B  6  feet. 
1, 207.  3  feet. 
1. 964.  5  teeu 


/Taken  simoltaneoasly  on  the  two  machines. 

The  Martini,  it  will  be  observed,  though  firing  5  grains  more  powder, 
of  a  quicker  variety,  and  20  grains  le^s  leail  than  the  long-range  Spring- 
field, gives  the  lesser  velocity.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  powder 
undergoes  no  compression  in  the  Martini  shell,  owing  to  its  great  capac- 
ity as  compared  with  the  charge,  while  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the 
Springfield. 

The  results  of  this  firing  are  such,  it  is  thought,  as  to  justify  a  reop- 
ening of  the  whole  question  whether  it  is  more  atlvisable  to  adopt  a 
heavier  charge,  both  of  powder  and  lead,  with  the  increased  recoU  and 
diminution  of  number  of  cartridges  that  can  be  carried,  in  order  to  reacli 
an  enemy  at  great  ranges,  as  both  the  English  and  Turks  have  done,  or 
with  a  lighter  bullet  and  higher  velocity  attain  a  flatter  trajectory  and 
greater  dangerous  space  at  mnges  under  a  thousand  yards,  as  the  United. 
States,  in  company  with  the  leading  continental  countries,  have  done. 
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Among  the  more  remarkable  features  developed  in  these  rather  re- 
markable trials,  was  that  of  the  ability  of  a  good  marksman  to  throw 
his  shots  in  such  close  pfDximity  to  each  other  at  the  longest  ranges,  in 
many  cases  the  ten  of  each  group  falling  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other. 
Presupposing  a  knowledge  of  the  distance  and  some  means  of  observ- 
ing etfect  of  shot  to  correct  elevation,  it  is  evident  that  among  even  a 
small  number  of  troops  many  would  be  struck. 

Ordinarily  a  large  amount  of  ammunition  would  be  consumed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  execution  done  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  still,  if  it  were 
at  hand  it  would  probably  be  advisable  to  use  it  at  the  utmost  ranges. 
This  was  done  by  the  Turks  in  the  late  war  with  Russia,  and  with  more 
decided  effect  than  usually  attended  their  efforts  in  other  directions. 
Very  respectfullj',  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  E.  grep:r, 

Captain  of  Ordnance j  U,  JS.  Army. 

To  the  C03IMAND1NG   OFFICER,  NATIONAL  ARMORY. 

To  Capt.  W.  S.  Starring,  Ordnance  Department,  in  charge  of  the  Ord- 
nance Proving  Ground  at  Sandy  Hook,  I  am  indebted  for  aid  of  men 
in  constructing,  and  horses  for  hauling  targets,  use  of  telephones,  &c., 
and  to  Messrs.  Sinclair  and  Merchant,  employ^,  for  assistance  in  laying 
wires  for  and  operating  the  latter,  and  also  in  locating  position  of  fall- 
ing shots. 


LONG-RANGE  FIRING. 

National  Armory, 
Springfield^  Ma^s.j  November  13,  1879, 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  to  continue  experiments  in 
long  range  firing,  1  returned  to  Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.,  taking  with  me,  in 
addition  to  the  guns  mentioned  in  my  report  of  October  15,  a  Spring- 
field long-range  rifle,  18-inch  twist,  a  Sharp's  (Borchardt)  military,  and, 
for  comparison  with  the  Martini-Henry,  Springfield  service  and  ex- 
perimental 18-iiich  twist  carbines.  1  also  took  cartridges  for  the  long- 
range  guns  prepared  with  both  70  and  80  grains  of  powder,  the  bullets 
in  each  case  being  patched  and  weighing  500  grains.  In  addition  I  had 
a  limited  supply  of  cartridges  for  the  service  rifle  prepared  in  a  manner 
entirely  similar  to  the  service  cartridge,  except  that  the  bullet  was 
lengthened  so  as  to  bring  its  weight  up  to  500  grains.  The  x>owder 
charge  w^as  70  grains.  Finally,  1  w  as  provided  with  service-carbine 
cartridges. 

The  target  was  composed  of  ten  smaller  ones,  16'xl2',  arranged  in 
quincunx  order  (see  Plate  III),  each  making  a  sm^ll  angle  with  the 
ground,  its  rear  being  raised  but  about  4  feet.  The  whole  gave  a  front 
of  80  and  a  depth  of  60  feet,  including  the  open  spaces.  The  five  tar- 
gets in  front  were  two  linch  boards,  and  the  remaining  five  one  board 
in  thickness.  A  flag  on  a  staif  at  the  center  of  the  target  enabled  the 
marksman  to  detennine  the  position  of  the  latter. 

TIME  OF  FLIGHT   OF  BULLETS  AS  DETERMINED   BY  THE  TELEPHONE. 

Hitherto  the  accurate  determination  of  the  time  of  flight  of  small  arm 
projectiles  has  been  practically  impossible  at  long  ranges,  owing  to  our 
inability  to  see  them  strike,  even  when  firing  over  water.  The  discov- 
ery of  the  telephone  has  opened  up  to  us  a  simple  as  well  as  novel  means 
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of  obtaining  the  time  desired,  and  has  also  aiForded  us  the  means  of  veri- 
fying the  formnlas  by  which  these  times  were  formerly  deduced.* 

In  these  experiments  two  telephones  provided^rith  Blake  transmitters 
were  used.  One  was  placed  within  a  few  feet  of  Ihe  gun  and  left  open 
to  receive  and  transmit  the  sound  of  the  discharge.  The  other  was  in 
the  shelter-proof,  which  was  but  about  thirty  feet  in  front  of  the  right  edge 
of  the  target.  A  stop-watch  beating  fourths  of  a  second  was  used  in  con- 
nection with  it.  The  telephone  being  at  the  ear,  the  instant  the  sound 
of  the  discharge  was  received  at  the  target  the  watch  was  started,  and 
on  the  bullet  striking  was  stopi>ed. 

A  mean  of  a  large  number  of  observations,  which  rarely  differed  more 
than  a  quarter  to  a  half  of  a  second  from  each  other,  gave  the  time  of 
fiight.t  Of  course  there  is  a  slight  delay  in  starting  the  watch,  but  this 
is  neutralized  by  a  similar  one  in  stopping  it.  The  times  given  may, 
therefore,  be  accepted  as  strictly  correct.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
times  vary  on  different  days,  being  shortened  by  a  rear  and  lengthened 
by  a  head  wind. 

The  velocity  of  sound  may  be  readily  obtained  with  the  telephone  in 
the  same  manner.  The  time  for  the  sound  of  the  disch arge  passing  throufj^h 
the  air  was  always  shown  by  the  watch :  but  as  it  was  not  desirable  for 
my  purpose  to  stop  the  watch  until  the  oullet  reached  the  targets,  these 
times  were  not  taken.  This,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  the  first  attempt 
to  utilize  the  telephone  in  experiments  of  this  nature. 

The  angles  of  elevation  for  each  gun  at  each  range  were  taken  by  means 
of  a  quadrant  with  a  stem  entering  the  barrel.  In  addition  the  angles 
were  computed. from  the  triangle  on  the  gun,  the  heights  of  front  and 
rear  sights  used  being  known,  and  the  distance,  measured  on  the  axis 
of  the  bore,  between  them.j:  It  may  be  stated  that  the  angles  at  the 
higher  ranges  differed  materially  when  taken  on  different  days,  head  and 
rear  winds  causing  much  greater  variations  than  at  short  ranges,  owing 
to  the  longer  times  the  bullets  were  subject  to  their  influence.  Winds 
also  affected  the  extreme  range  of  the  guns,  especially  of  the  service  and 
other  arms  using  light  bullets. 

In  these  trials  more  diflSculty  was  experience<l  than  before  in  locating 
the  iK)8ition  of  the  falling  shots  on  account  of  the  roaring  of  the  surf, 
which  prevented  their  striking  the  sand  being  heard,  and  the  heavy 
winds  which,  prevailing  most  of  the  time,  drifted  them  more  or  less  at 
all  ranges. 

*NoTK  BY  Chief  of  Ordnance.-— The  first  use  of  Ibe  telephone  in  determining  the 
time  ot  flight  of  projectiles,  both  for  small  arms  and  cannon,  was  made  at  the  Sandy 
Hook  Proving  Ground  during  the  summer  of  1879,  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  W. 
S.  Starring,  United  States  Ordnance  Department. 

Captain  Greer  availed  himself  of  this  valuable  application  of  the  telephone  in  his  im^ 
por  a  it  experiments  for  long  ranges,  made  a  few  months  after,  and  deserves  the  credit 
of  having  made  practical  use  of  it,  as  recorded  in  this  report. 

tThis  method  was  developed  on  my  first  visit  to  Sandy  Hook  in  the  following  tuan- 
ner :  At  the  long  ranges,  except  when  the  wind  was  favorable,  the  discharge  of  the 
gun  could  not  be  heard  at  the  target.  The  telephone  was  then  employed  to  transmit 
the  sound  of  the  discharge.  Observation  as  to  the  long  interval  that  elapsed  before 
the  bullet  struck  led  at  once  to  the  idea  of  timing  it.  Having  no  stop-watch,  this  was 
not  done  until  my  return  for  further  trials. 

t  On  examination  of  the  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  numerous  anomalies  in 
regard  to  angles,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  in  the  times  of  flight.  These,  as  stated,  are 
due  partly  to  the  eflbct  of  winds,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  at  high  ranges  the  slide 
on  the  sight  could  be  run  up  or  down  an  inch  or  more  from  the  point  which  appeared, 
to  be  suitable  for  reaching  the  target  without  sensible  variation  in  the  range.  This 
is  due  to  the  great  curvature  of  the  trajectory,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  diagram.  In 
case  of  further  trials  a  fixed  rest  would  probably  aid  iu  getting  the  angles  accurately. 
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Firing  was  commenced  at  a  range  of  3,500  yards  with  the  service  rifle 
and  cartridge,  but  the  target  was  not  reached.  The  18-inch  twist  long- 
range  Springtield  was  then  taken  up  and  40  shots  fired,  seeking  the 
necessary  elevation  and  direction,  when  the  target  was  hit  once  in  a  por- 
tion 2  boards  thick.  The  bullet  passed  through  and  penetrated  the  sand 
to  a  depth  of  6  inches.  The  other  bullets  entered  the  sand  from  10  to 
12  inches. 

On  repeating  the  firing  a  few  days  later  similar  results  were  obtained, 
together  with  the  time  of  flight.  The  angle  of  elevation  at  the  second 
trial  was  several  degrees  less  than  the  first  used.  As  there  was  com- 
paratively little  wind  the  last  day,  the  angle  then  taken  was  probably  the 
true  one.  A  mean,  however,  was  taken.  The  long-range  rifle  used  in 
previous  trials,  19|-inch  twist,  was  fired  at  3,500  yards,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  bullets  did  not  happen  to  hit  the  target,  though  falling 
all  aroimd  it,  the  results  obtained,  so  far  as  penetration  in  sand  is  con- 
cerned, were  the  same.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Sharp's  military, 
and  in  fact  might  be  said  of  any  arm  using  the  same  ammunition — that 
of  the  long-range  Springtield.  It  was  observed  that  little  or  no  differ- 
ence in  elevation  was  required  with  cartridges  containing  70  and  80  grains 
of  powder,  the  weight  of  bullet,  500  grains,  remaining  the  same. 

The  Martini-Henry  was  next  fired  at  this  range,  but  the  target  was 
not  reached. 

The  service  rifle  was  also  fired  a  few  times  with  70  grains  of  powder 
and  a  lubricated  grooved  bullet  weighing  500  grains.  Not  being  able  to 
locate  the  bullets  no  record  was  made  of  the  elevation.  Later,  however, 
these  bullets  were  found  beyond  the  target.  It  was  observ^ed  not  only 
at  these,  but  all  other  trials  at  ranges  varying  from  1,500  to  3,500  yards, 
that  in  every  case  the  bullets  struck  point-on.  This  was  clearly  shown 
not  only  by  the  penetration  in  wood,  but  in  the  sand.  At  the  longest 
ranges  the  holes  in  the  latter  looked  a«  though  they  had  been  made  with 
a  cane,  and  the  angle  of  fall  was  about  (}6^.  This  was  determined  by 
measuring  the  height  where  the  target  was  struck  and  the  horizontal 
distance  below  to  the  point  finally  hit  on  the  sand.  Sand  was  driven  in 
the  points  of  the  bullets,  showing  clearly  how  they  had  struck. 

In  many  instances,  at  the  3,500  range,  the  times  of  flight  and  angles 
of  elevation  could  not  be  determined  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bullets 
<lid  not  hit  the  target  nor  strike  near  enough  to  it  to  enable  their  fall  to 
be  heard. 

Table  of  results  at  3^500  yards  range. 


Rifles. 


Wel^btoof   Weljjhtaof 
powder,    i     bullets. 


Longrange  Springfleld5  I  70 grains. 

(Ii5-inca  twiHt).  \  80  grains 

I>ongrange    Springfie  1  d <  .  70 grains. 

(I9|-inch  twist).  >|  «0  grains. 

Sharp's  (Borchardt) {'  'g«|^°J: 

Martini-Henry 85  grains. 

Springfield  (service) ji  ij^^^l 


!i00  grains* 
."HIO  grains. 
500  grains. 
500  grains. 
500  grains. 
500  grains. 
480  grains. 
405  graiust 
500grain8t 


Angles  of  ele- 
vation. 


ajo  12*  36" 

270  1^  36" 
29°  4y  W 
i»o  4y  36" 
No  record. 
No  record. 


No  record. 


Tiroes  of 
lligbt. 


31. 2  seconds. 
30. 8  seconds. 


No  record. 
No  record. 

C) 

No  record. 


Penetratinn  in 
white  pine. 


Inehfi. 
10  in  Aanil. 
2^6  in  sand. 
10  in  sand. 
10  in  sand. 
10  in  sand. 
10  in  sand. 


10  in  sand. 


'Patched. 


t  Grooved  and  labricate<L 


;  Failed  to  reach  target. 
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3,000  YARDS  RANGE. 


At  3,000  yards  the  angle  of  fall  with  the  long-range  ISiuch  twist  gun 
Wii8  about  .*35o  as  nearly  as  could  be  judged  from  the  bullet  holes  in  the 
target  and  i  n  the  sand.  For  some  reason ,  not  understood,  the  quicker  twist 
gim  seemed  to  require  a  little  less  elevation  than  the  others  at  the  same 
range.  The  penetration  with  all  guns  was  less  in  the  sand  than  at  3,500 
yards.  This  was  due  to  less  vertical  height  fallen  through  and  to  the 
Hatter  trajectory,  which  causeil  the  bullets  to  move  to  the  front  after 
striking  and  make  a  cut  in  the  sand. 

At  the  3,000-yard  range  the  target  was  hit  several  times  by  the  18-inch 
twist  Springfield  and  the  Sharp's,  the  lOfinch  twist  not  being  fired,  as 
it  diftered  so  little  from  the  Sharp's  and  the  supply  of  ammunition  was 
small.  In  each  case  the  target  was  hit  where  it  was  one  inch  in  thick- 
ness. The  bullets  passed  through  and  entered  the  sand  about  3  inches. 
No  difference  in  elevation  was  used  with  70  and  80  grains  powder  charges, 
and  the  penetration  appeared  precisely  the  same.  A  slight  difference 
in  times  of  flight — about  one-half  second — was  observed,  the  80  grains, 
of  course,  giving  the  lesser.  The  angle  of  elevation  with  the  18-inch 
twist  was  slightly  less  than  with  the  Shari>'s,  which  probably  accounts 
for  its  time  being  also  one  second  less  than  with  the  Sharp's.  Having 
but  about  50  Martini  rifle  cartridges  to  use  at  the  two  ranges  of  2,500 
and  3,000  yards,  the  target  at  the  latter  was  not  hit,  but  the  bullets  fell 
in  such  close  pro\imity  to  it  as  to  enable  the  angle  of  elevation  and  time 
of  flight  to  be  obtained.  The  same  was  true  of  the  service  rifle  with  the 
500  grains  grooved  bullet.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  summarizing 
these  results  that  greater  penetration  was  obtained  with  the  service,  with 
15  grains  less  powder  but  20  grains  more  lead,  than  with  the  Martini, 
and  that  the  time  of  flight  was  the  same.  The  initial  velocity  was  m 
favor  of  the  Martini,  but  it  was  neutralized  by  the  less  weight  of  lead. 
Attempts  to  reach  the  3,000  yards  target  with  the  service  rifle  and  car- 
tridge were  unsuccessful,  the  utmost  range  being  2,950  yards.  The 
weather  was  very  unfavorable  for  so  light  a  bullet,  head  and  cross  winds 
acting  on  it  with  much  greater  effect  than  on  the  heavier  long-raiige  bul- 
lets. The  difference  in  weight  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  that  of  pro- 
portionate weights  of  shot  for  the  11-inch  rifle  of  500  and  617.5  x>ounds. 

As  the  bullets  did  not  fall  within  less  than  50  yards  of  the  target  the 
time  conld  not  be.  determined,  and  the  angle,  which  was  constantly 
varied  with  the  hope  of  ultimately  gaining  the  last  50  yards,  was  to  some 
extent  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  was  apparent  that  the  maximum  range 
was  obtainexl  with  an  angle  not  exceeding  32^,  and  possibly  less,*  This 
was  manifest  when  using  the  long-range  gun  at  3,500  j^artls ;  for  with  an 
angle  of  slightly  less  than  25^  the  bullets  were  falling  all  around  the  tar- 
get, and  on  increasing  the  elevation  to  32^,  the  maximum  allowed  by 
the  sight, they  instantly  fell  off  from  100  to  150  yards.  The  greatest  range 
obtained  with  the  long-range  18-inch  twist  gun  was  3,680  yards.  Thean- 
gle  under  which  it  was  obtained  is  also  a  matter  of  doubt,owing  to  the  con- 
stant changes  to  produce  the  greatest  range,  and  the  fact  that  bullets 
thrown  under  one  angle  may  not  be  found  in  the  sand  at  the  time,  but  may 
be  discovered  later,  when  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  what  time  they  were 
fired.    The  angle  in  any  event  did  not  exceed  32^. 


*The  maximum  range  of  the  Martini  having  been  attained  with  an  angle  of  26P  51', 
and  a  mean  of  the  observed  angles  of  the  long-range  Springfield  at  3f5<X)  yards  being 
very  nearly  the  same,  27^  may,  it^is  thought,  be  accepted  without  material  error  as 
•corresponding  to  the  maximum  range.  For  reasons  previously  stated,  however,  of  the 
absolute  correctness  of  the  angles  obtained  I  am  not  entirely  certain. 
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Rifles. 


TahU  of  reftults  at  3,000  jfat'da  range. 


Wdjcbtaof 
powder. 


WelffhUof    Anglen  of  ele- '       Tiiuetof 
buuets.  vation.  Highl. 


LoDfc>range     Springfield  )  |  70  grftlnt.  '  500  grains*! 
(is-inoh  twist).  >,  80  grains.     500  grains. 

Shan.'.  (Bo^h^t, {  ™  SSl":  I SSS  SSlSt 

Martini-Henry !  t>5  grains.  I  480  grains. 

Spriogflrtd  <..r,lc) \  1  SJgi-  I  ^^l\ 


170  4g/|l// 

17°  4S'  11" 
Ipo  47/  15" 

19^  14'  33" 
220  .ji/  34// 

ntmoMt  range 
aCK'  37'  )W" 


l.'S.S  seconda 
15.d5  seconds. 
16.5  seconds. 
lG.it5  seconds. 
17.67  seconds. 
3,950  yards. 
17.77  seconds. 


Tenet  rat  ion  in 
white  pine. 


Inehet. 
1+6  to  8  in  sand. 
1  +  6  to  8  in  sand. 
6  tu  8  in  sand. 
1-fttin  sand. 

5  in  sand. 

4  to  5  in  sand. 

6  to  8  iu  saud. 


Patched? 


t  Grooved  and  lubricated. 


2,500  YARDS  RANGE. 


At  this  distance  the  long-range  Springfield  19g-ineh  twist  and  tbe 
Sharp's  were  fired  with  both  70  and  80  grain  charges,  the  service  Spring- 
field rifle  and  carbine  with  the  service-rifle  cartridge,  and  the  Martini- 
Henry  rifle  and  carbine  with  their  respective  cartridges. 

At  this  range  the  targets  were  too  nearly  horizontal  for  the  guns  firing 
hea\'y  bullets,  and  the  penetrations  were  to  some  extent  lengthwise  with 
the  target  rather  than  through  it.  The  Martini  rifle  balls  plowed  their 
way  up  almost  2  inches  without  getting  through  the  two  boards,  but  with 
a  vertical  target  dimng  former  to'als  passed  entirely  through  two  boainis 
and  part  way  into  a  third.  The  long-range  Springfield  bullets  passed 
through  two  boards  easily,  giving  a  penetration  of  about  3  inches,  and 
then  entered  the  sand  to  a  depth  of  about  4  inches.  When  striking  a 
single-board  target  the  penetration  in  sand  was  but  little  more  than 
before.. 

The  penetrations,  times  of  flight,  &c.,  of  these  guns,  together  with 
those  of  the  service,  and  the  Martini  and  service  carbines,  are  given  below : 

Titble  of  rrsults  at  2,500  yards  range. 


Rifles  and  carbines. 


Long-range    Springfi  e  1  d  ( 
(19|incb  twist).  } 

Sharp's  (Borchardt) i 

Martini-Henry 

Springfield  (serrioe) 

S|>ringtteld  carbine  (serT>  ( 

ice).  I 

Hartini-Henry  carbine 

*  Patched. 


Weightsof  Weightsof     Angles  of  ele-         Tiroes  of 
powder.         bullets.  vation.  flight. 


70  grains. 
80  grains. 
70  grains. 
80  grains. 
85  grains. 
70  grains. 

70  grains. 

70  grains. 


500  grains* 
500  grains.  { 
500  grains. 
500  grains. 
480  strain »* 
405  grains  \ 

405  grains  t 

410  grains* 


la^  43'  .36" 

12^  49'  17  " 

1P3»'»9" 

1*3  3'  0" 
170    yig// 

170  8'  10" 
18^47'  7" 
17=  19'  31 ' 


Penetration  In 
white  pine. 


11.33  seconds. 
11  4  seconds. 
11.  seconds. 
11.25  seconds. 
14.5  seconds. 
17.75  seconds. 


15.35  seconds 


Inchft. 
sand, 
sand. 
4  in  sand. 
4  in  saud. 


3-1- 

3  + 

3to 

3U> 

3. 

1.37. 

1  -i  sand. 

1.75. 


t Grooved  and  lubricated. 


2,000  YARDS  HANGE. 

At  this  range  the  senice  rifle,  service  carbine  with  both  rifle  and  car  - 
bine  cartridges,  the  18-inch  twist  carbine,  and  the  Martini-Henry  were 
fired.  The  penetrations  were  verj-  uniform  for  all  these  guns  and  are 
given  in  the  table  as  IJ  inch.  Though  passing  through  but  one  board 
in  most  cases  into  the  sand,  the  i>enetrations  were  really  much  greater 
owing  to  the  parallelism  of  target  and  trajectories.  The  most  stiiking 
]>oint  developed  was  that  the  penetrations  of  the  carbine  with  carbine 
and  rifle  cartridges  were  not  only  equal  to  each  other,  but  to  that  of  the 
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rifle  as  well.  That  of  the  Martini  was  the  same.  The  targets  should 
liave  been  perpendicular  at  so  short  a  range  to  have  shown  any  material 
diiFerence,  which,  for  reasons  later  explained,  probably  did  not  exist 
The  times  and  angles  were  taken,  the  latter  being  with  the  18-inch  twist 
a  little  less  than  with  the  service  carbine. 

Table  of  results  at  2,000  yards  range. 


Rifles  and  carbines. 


Springfield  rifle    

Springfield  carbine  (serv-  < 

ice).  \ 

Springfield   carbine    (18- ( 

inch  twist).  ) 
Martini-Henry 


Weigbtsof 
'    powder. 

Weigbtsof 
bullets. 

405  grains. 
405  grains. 
405  grains. 

405  grains. 

410  grains* 

Angles  of  ele- 
vatiun. 

Times  of 
flighL 

Penetration  in 
wbite  pine. 

70  grains. 
55  grains. 
70  grains. 

70  grains. 

70  grains. 

lOo    6'    8" 
IOC*  ly  43" 

90    1'47" 

IQPI&     1" 

• 
9.35  seconds. 
10.37  seconds. 
9.69  seconds. 

9.56  seconds. 

9.37  aeoonds. 

Ineka. 
1.5  +  sand. 
1.5  +  sand. 
1.5  +  sand. 

1.75. 

1.5  +  sand. 

*  Patched. 


1.500  YARDS  RANGE. 

The  service  carbine  with  both  rifle  and  carbine  cartridges  and  the  18- 
inch  twist  experimental  carbine  with  rifle  cartridges  were  fired  at  this 
range,  the  Martini  having  been  fired  during  the  former  trial  at  the  ver- 
tical target.  The  penetrations  are  not,  therefore,  strictly  comparable, 
because  the  inconvenience  of  a  horizontal  target  at  so  short  a  fange  was 
greatly  magnified  over  that  at  2,000  yards.  When  using  the  rifle  car- 
tridge the  bullets  passed  through  the  thickest  portion  of  the  target  (two 
boards),  but  at  such  an  angle  as  to  give  at  least  3  inches  penetration.  The 
angle  of  elevation  was  slightly  in  favor  of  the  quicker-twist  carbine. 
When  using  the  carbine  cartridges  the  target  was  hit  several  times,  but 
invariably  in  a  part  which  was  but  one  board  thick.  The  bullet  traversed 
about  IJ  inch  in  getting  through  and  then  entered  the  sand.  All  pene- 
trations in  sand  were  very  much  reduced  as  the  range  decreased,  a  cut 
being  made  a  few  inches  in  length.  Except  at  1,5^  yards  range  the 
bullets  generally  remained  in  the  sand;  but  at  this  range  they  very  fre- 
quently left  it  and  passed  a  long  way  beyond.  As  tending  to  show  how 
little  sand  is  required  to  stop  a  bullet  at  short  range  the  8er\ice  rifle  was 
fired  into  sand  from  5  to  10  feet  away.  The  bullets  did  not  enter  more 
than  3  or  4  inches,  their  whole  power  being  expended  in  defonning  them- 
selves— in  reality  turning  themselves  inside  out.  The  high  velocity  at 
which  they  were  moving  gave  the  particles  of  sand  no  time  to  admit  of 
displacement  before  the  bullets  were  destroyed.  A  few  are  submitted 
showing  this  singular  effect.  At  long  ranges,  where  the  velocity  was 
comparatively  low,  bullets  penetrate<l  to  a  depth  of  10  to  12  inches  with- 
out injury  to  their  shape. 

Table  of  results  at  1,500  yards  range. 


C.rbU.e..                 W;^-f 

Weiffhtsof 
buUets. 

Angles  of  ele- 
vation. 

Times  of 
flight. 

Penetration  in 
white  pine. 

Springfield  carbine  (serv-  (      70  grains, 
ice).                                   {      55  grains. 

405  grains. 
405  grains. 

405  grains. 

( 

60  38'    5" 
6°  38'    5" 

60  aa'  25" 

5.5  seconds. 
5.75  seconds. 

5.5  seconds. 

Inches. 
3. 
1.5  -f  sand. 

3. 
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ASSIMILATION  OF  VELOCITIES  AT  LONG  RANGES  OF  BIXLETS  OF  EQUAL 
WEIGHT  HAVING  DIFFERENT  INITIAL  VELOCITIES. 

The  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  Springfield  rifle,  though  giving 
greater  initial  velocity,  has  practically  no  greater  range  than  the  carbine 
using  the  rifle  cartridge,  and  that  the  long-range  guns  require  no  more 
elevation  at  great  ranges  with  a  70-grain  charge  of  powder  than  with  80 
grains,  the  weight  of  bullets  being  the  same,  is  that  the  slight  difference 
in  initial  velocity  is  neutralized  by  the  resistance  of  the  air  long  before 
the  ultimate  range  is  reached,  and  the  velocity  which  the  bullet  has  on 
reaching  the  earth,  or  final  velocity,  is  due  largely  to  gravity.  For 
points  beyond  that  at  which  this  approximation  of  velocities  takes  place 
the  same  elevation  is  of  course  required.  All,  then,  depends  on  the  weight 
of  lead  thrown.  At  1,000  yards  a  difference  in  elevation  corresponding 
to  but  20yards  iu  range  was  observed  between  the  70  and  80  grain 
charges. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  referred  to  this  was  shown  at  2,000  yards,  the 
service-carbine  giving  the  same  i)enetration  with  carbine  and  rifle  car- 
tridges— though  differing  in  powder  charge  by  15  grains — and  with  but 
slightly  different  elevations  and  times  of  flight.  The  assimilation  of 
velocities  of  the  same  bullet  thrown  under  different  initial  velocities  is 
also  shown  by  the  table  of  computed  velocities  in  my  report  of  May  9. 

EFFECT   OF  WEIGHT  IN   CONSERVING  VELOCITY. 

The  great  advantage  of  weight  in  conserving  velocity  was  evident  not 
only  when  firing  against  heavy  winds,  but  in  calm  weather  at  the  greater 
ranges.  More  power  is,  of  course,  required  to  communicate  an  equal 
velocity  to  a  heavy  bullet  than  to  a  light  one,  but  the  ability  to  over- 
come resistance  of  air  enables  us  to  accept  as  a  standard  a  much  less 
initial  velocity,  and  consequently  not  unduly  increase  the  recoil.  More 
depends  within  ordinary  limits  on  the  weight  of  bullet  than  of  powder. 
This  wsw  clearly  manifest  in  these  experiments  when  the  ultimate  range 
of  the  Martini — though  using  15  grains  more  powder — was  found  to  be 
between  that  of  the  service  and  long-range  guns,  its  weight  of  lead 
thrown  being  between  theirs. 

The  times  of  flight  are  in  the  same  order.  The  resistance  to  lateral 
devitition  by  cross-winds  was  decidedly  favorable  to  the  heavy  bullets 
at  all  the  higher  ranges. 

POWDER   CHARGE. 

Variations  in  the  powder  charge  within  ordinary  limits  having  been 
shown  to  have  little  or  no  influence  at  the  longer  ranges,  the  advantages 
of  a  charge  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  Martini  must  be  sought  for  when  the 
arm  is  used  at  closer  quarters.  The  higher  the  initial  velocity  the  flatter 
the  trajectory  until  a  range  is  attained  at  which  different  velocities  be- 
come sensibly  equal.  High  velocities,  however,  cannot  be  obtained  with- 
out an  accompanying  recoil. 

At  1,000  yards,  as  already  stated,  the  difference  in  elevation  required 
by  the  use  of  70  and  80  grain  charges  in  the  long-range  Springfield  was 
very  slight.  With  the  service  gun  the  high  initial  velocity  has  been  a 
prominent  feature,  and  the  same  is  true  of  those  of  most  of  the  conti- 
nental countries.  In  passing  from  the  service  to  the  long-range  gun, 
however,  the  Martini,  formerly  throwing  the  heaviest  bullet,  is  placed 
between  them.  At  short  ranges  great  power  is  not  required,  all  of  the 
guns  having  a  surplus.    If  battles  are  to  be  lost  and  won  at  extreme 
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ranges,  a  tiat  trajectory  is  of  no  pn^eat  consequence,  and  the  rifle  shoold 
be  used  to  give  a  curved  tire  like  that  of  mortars.  If  fought  within  short 
ranges — 1,000  yards — as  most  of  our  Indian  fighting  is  done,  then  the 
weight  of  the  powder  charge  should  be  to  the  bullet  as  at  present,  70  to 
405,  or  in  the  case  of  the  Martini,  85  to  480. 

NATURE  OF  BULLET. 

During  these  tibials  patched  and  lubiicated  grooved  bullets  of  the  same 
weight  were  used.  No  trials  for  accuracy  in  the  sense  ordinarily  under- 
stocKl  have  yet  been  made.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  however,  that  the  ex- 
perience of  this  country  with  the  service  bullet  afifords  the  strongest 
probability  that  the  heavy  grooved  bullet  will  prove  as  satisfactory  as 
the  lighter  one,  especially  with  a  little  greater  twist  on  account  of  the 
increased  length  of  bullet. 

The  advantages  of  this  form  of  bullet  for  the  service  cannot  be  mag- 
nified. Cartridges  made  as  at  present  are  absolutely  water-proof;  the 
bullet  is  securely  held  and  cannot  be  displaced  when  the  cartridge  is 
carried  in  the  belt  as  is  now  the  custom.  With  the  patched  bullet  the 
reverse  obtains.  The  roughing  up  of  the  patch  is  ruinous  to  accuracy, 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  bullet  may  be  pulled  from  the  shell  renders 
tiie  use  of  cartridges  so  constructed  highly  objectionable. 

POWER  OF  THE  SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE  AND  CARBINE. 

The  record  of  the  service  rifle  with  service  cartridge  at  2,500  yards  is 
a  complete  refutation  of  the  assaults  that  have  been  made  on  this  arm 
from  time  to  time.  The  penetration  was  from  If  to  1^  inch,  about  }  to 
I  of  an  inch  greater  than  at  the  first  trial  with  vertical  target  This  is 
amply  sufficient  to  disable  if  not  to  kill.  The  angle  of  fM  was  such  as 
to  cause  the  bullets  to  strike  the  horizontal  target  nearly  at  right  angles. 
At  a  range  of  2,950  yards  the  target  was  not  hit,  but  the  penetration  in 
sand  was  greater  than  at  2,500  yards.  That  the  extreme  range  of  this 
gun  with  service  cartridge  wa«  equal  to  that  of  one  using  nearly  one-fifth 
more  powder  and  one-fourth  more  lead  was  not  claimed ;  but  that  it  was 
efl^ective  at  a  i*ange  beyond  which  it  is  imi)os8ible  to  shoot  any  gun  from 
the  shoulder,  was  maintained  and  is  clearly  proved  by  these  experiments. 
But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  fact  developed  was  that  the  much-abused 
carbine  should,  when  firing  ihe  service-rifle  cartridge,  give,  at  2,500 
yards,  a  penetration  of  1  inch  in  pine  and  2  to  3  inches  more  in 
sand.  The  penetration  in  pine  would  no  doubt  have  been  equal  to  that 
of  the  rifle  had  a  thicker  portion  of  the  target  been  struck.  The  Martini 
carbine  gave  the  same  penetration  excei)t  in  one  instapce,  when  it  was 
If  inch.  The  greater  penetration  of  the  Martini  bullet  was  due  to  two 
causes :  First,  its  5  grains  more  lead,  and  these  trials  showed  that  at 
long  ranges  each  grain  of  lead  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold  for  produc- 
ing a  certain  eflect ;  and  second,  the  dragging  effect  of  the  cannelures 
on  the  service  bullet  in  passing  through  wood.  This  last  is  especially 
true  when  the  bullet  is  moving  with  a  low  velocity,  as  the  fibers  of  the 
wood  have  time  to  spring  back  while  the  bullet  is  forcing  its  way  through. 
This  was  manifest  on  examination  of  the  bullets,  the  lead  at  the  shoul- 
ilers  of  the  grooves  being  dragged  irregularly  to  the  rear.  A  few  are 
submitted  showing  this  peculiarity.  As  stated  in  a  former  repoit,  this 
is  ordinarily  of  no  consequence,  since  bullets  are  not  shot  through  wood 
but  air,  at  animate  objects.  In  trying  to  reach  the  2,500  yards  target 
with  the  carbine  the  bullets  were  thrown  at  least  200  yards  beyond. 
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At  ranges  np  to  1,000  yards  the  Springfield  rifle  is  one  of  the  most  ac- 
cnrate  known,  due  in  great  measure  to  the  care  exercised  in  its  manu- 
facture, and  to  the  excellence  and' uniformity  of  its  cartridges  produced 
at  the  Frankford  Arsenal. 

At  higher  ranges,  except  in  calm  weather,  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  comx>ete  with  guns  using  heavy  charges,  especially  of  lead. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

As  a  result  of  these  trials  it  will  be  seen  that  the  service,  rifle  with 
the  service  cartridge  is  amply  sufficient  to  disable  and  possibly  to  kill 
np  to  nearly  3,000  yards ;  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  carbine  using  the 
rifle  cartridge  j  that  the  500-grain  bullet  fired  from  any  rifle  with  a  twist 
sufficient  to  give  the  necessary  rotation  will  range  nearly  3,700  yards ; 
that  variations  in  weight  of  powder  charge  within  ordinary  limits  have 
no  effect  on  elevation  at  extreme  ranges,  velocities  approximating  to 
each  other;  and  finally,  that  with  a  cartridge  prepared  as  at  present, 
but  with  an  increased  weight  of  balL  the  service  rifle  may  be  made,  if 
desired,  as  long  a  ranging  arm  as  any  known. 

As  regards  accuracy,  further  experiments  will  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  of  twist,  &c.,  required. 

Appended  will  be  found  a  table  giving  a  summary  of  all  the  results 
obtained  at  Sandy  Hook,  K  J.,  and  this  post  up  to  the  present  time. 

Further  experiment  will  be  made  with  the  service  gun  and  heavy  bul- 
lets. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  E.  GREEE, 
Captain  of  Ordnance^  U.  A  A. 

To  the  Commanding  Officer,  National  Armory. 


Shtmmary  ofreauUs  of  long-range  firing  at  Spring  field.  Mass*,  and  Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.  (both 
trials) f  by  Captain  John  E»  Oreer,  Ordnance  Departmmtf  U.  S,  A, 
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Summary  of  resulU  of  long^ange  firimg  at  Springfieldy  Ma»8,   ^c^-Contmned. 
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National.  Armoby, 
Springfield  J  Mask.,  June  26,  1880. 

The  Chiep  op  Ordnance,  U.  S.  a., 

Washington^  D.  C. : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith,  for  the  iDformation  of  the 
department,  the  final  report  of  the  experiments  made  by  Captain  Greer, 
un<ler  my  instructions,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  range  and  acconu^ 
of  fire  of  the  service  small  arms. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  BENTON, 
Colonel  of  Ordnance^  Commanding. 


National  Armory, 
Springfisldj  Mass.y  June  22,  1880. 

Sir  :  In  my  report  of  November  15,  1879,  on  long-range  firing,  it  was 
stated  that  trials  would  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
accuracy  of  heavy  bullets,  grooved  and  lubricated,  fired  from  rifles  with 
various  twists  and  number  of  grooves,  as  compared  with  the  service  and 
patched  bullets  fired  from  the  Springfield  service  and  long-range  riflei 
respectively. 
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Bullets  dififering  in  weight,  hardness,  caliber,  and  form  have  been  ex- 
perimented with  for  the  following  reasons :  With  resi>ect  to  weighty 
because  it  was  found  that  a  largely  increased  range  could  be  obtained 
without  changing  other  conditions  simply  by  increasing  the  weight  of 
the  service  bullet  about  one  fourth,  and,  as  was  previously  well  known, 
with  less  liability  of  the  bullets  being  deflected  by  winds. 

Variations  in  hardness  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing,  if 
not  eradicating,  "leading^  of  the  grooves.  This  is  to  some  extent  in- 
cidental to  the  use  of  unparched  bullets ;  but,  unless  abnormal,  has 
been  shown  by  our  long  ex|>erience  to  have  little  or  no  effect  on  accuracy. 
This  is  clearly  manifest  from  the  comparative  records  in  this  report  of 
the  naked  and  patched  bullets,  although  it  might  have  been  reasonably 
expected  that  there  would  be  more  decided  lea<ling  with  the  long,  heavy 
bullets  than  with  the  shorter  and  lighter  ones  in  our  service. 

Variations  in  diameter  of  the  buDet  were  made  because  when  using 
softer  bullet<s  the  ^'  upsetting"  due  to  the  shock  was  sufficient  to  fill  the 
grooves  and  insure  rotiition.  Finally,  bullets  with  flat  bases  and  points 
were  tested  with  the  view  both  of  shortening  the  total  length  of  the 
ijartridge  and,  if  the  accuracy  were  found  equally  good,  to  give  a  safer 
cartridge  for  magazine  guns. 

Variations  were  also  made  in  the  powder  charge,  70,  75,  80,  and  90 
grains  being  tried.  Seventy  griins  was  largely  Hdhered  to,  being  the 
capacity  of  the  present  service  shell,  and  it  was  not  thought  desirable, 
unless  absolutely  necessary,  to  rechainber  the  thousands  of  guns  in  ser- 
vU^  for  a  cartridge  which  the  average  soldier  is  utterly  unable  to  tire 
because  of  the  recoil,  and  still  more  l>ecause  as  good  results  were  obtained 
w  th  this  charge  and  heavy  bullet  as  with  carefully  prepared  cartridges 
containing  80  grains  and  patched  bullet.  Moreover,  if  range  alone  be 
desired,  the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of  powder  has  very  little  appreciable 
eltect.  In  favor  of  the  heavier  charge  is  the  higher  initial  velocity  with 
corresponding  flatness  of  trajectory  and  increased  dangerous  space  at 
ordinary  ranges.  Opposed  to  it,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  mentioned 
above,  is  the  increaseii  weight  and  inconvenience  of  carrying  the  longer 
cartridge.  Vari<ms  brands  of  powder  were  used  in  these  trials  with  the 
view  of  flnding  the  best  combination  possible. 

Bifles  were  tested  with  twists  and  grooves  as  follows : 


Rifles. 


Springflelft  Mirvio©,  caliber  45. 

ISpringHt^d  8|>ecial,  caliber  .45   

SpHn>;6eld  special,  caliber  .4-^35 

'Spriuiitield  luug- rangt* ,  oalilMir  .4535    1 

SpriDi{tl«'ld  service,  with  lonjtthened  chamber,  caliber  .45  .. 
Sprlogfleld  special,  with  leDj^thened  chamber,  caliber  .45*35. 


Twist 


23  inches. 
18  invht*s. 
18  inchei*. 
19|ioches. 
3-i  ioches. 
18  inches. 


No.  of 
KTOoves. 


S 
» 

c 
c 

3 


The  first  three  have  been  fired  mainly  with  70  grains  powder  and 
500grain  bullet,  the  latter  with  80  grains  powder  and  same  bullet,  or 
patched  bullet  of  equal  weight.  The  lubricant  employed  in  all  cartridges 
prepared  at  this  post  was  sperm  oil  and  beeswax,  while  that  in  cartridges 
manufactured  at  Frankford  Arsenal  was  "  Japan  wax."  The  former  has 
been  found  to  give  the  best  results  for  accuracy,  though  it  is  uncertain 
whether  its  use  would  be  advisable  for  cartridges  likely  to  go  in  store, 
owing  to  the  liability  of  acid  to  be  present  in  the  oil. 

Considering  the  number  of  variables  entering  the  problem  to  bo 
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sol ve4l — that  is,  to  get  the  best  accuracy  with  increased  range  and  mod- 
erate recoil  and  still  have  a  practical  form  of  cartridge  for  service— the 
number  of  targets  is  comparatively  limited. 

Enough,  however,  has  been  obtained  to  show  that  rifles  with  either 
3  or  6  grooves,  with  a  twist  as  rapid  as  18  inches,  have  no  superiority 
over  the  service  with  the  twist  of  22  inches. 

The  twist  of  the  service  rifle  was  found  ample  even  for  a  bullet  of  a 
length  nearly  one-third  greater  than  the  service. 

In  support  of  this  statement  is  the  excellent  recoiti  made  with  the  ser- 
vice gun  chambered  for  a  shell  2.4  inches  long,  loaded  both  with  80  and 
90  grain  charges  and  550-grain  bullet,  the  latter  being  1.45  inch  long  or 
nearly  3J  calibers.  The  accuracy  was  very  satisfactory,  but  the  recoil 
of  a  9-pound  gun  when  firing  such  a  cartridge  was  so  severe  as  to  pre- 
clude its  use  in  service. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  refeience  to  the  latter  statement  that  the 
initial  velocity  of  the  550-grain  bullet  with  90  grains  powder  crimped  in 
the  shell  in  the  usual  manner  is  greatly  less — about  45  feet — than  that 
of  the  patched  bullet  of  the  same  weight  when  fired  with  120  grains  of 
powder.  This  is  due  to  the  more  x>erfect  development  of  gas  in  the  former 
case,  the  resistance  to  the  bullet  leaving  shell  and  bore  being  much 
greater.  The  velocity  of  the  500-grain  patched  bullet  fired  with  80 
grains  of  powder,  in  the  long-range  Springfield,  is  exactly  that — 1,270 
feet— of  the  grooved  and  lubricated  bullet  of  the  same  weight  fired  ynik 
70  grains  of  powder  in  the  service  rifle. 

The  cartridges  prepared  at  this  armory  gave  better  results  for  acen- 
racy  than  those  received  from  Prankfonl  Arsenal.  This  may  be  due  to 
any  one  of  several  causes,  possibly  to  all.  The  bullet  as  made  there 
was  not  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  model ;  the  powder  was  of  materisdly 
higher  velocity  than  that  used  here,  though  in  one  case  obtained  at  the 
same  works — the  Hazard  Powder  Company's.  The  lubricant  dittered,  as 
before  stated,  as  did  also  the  crimping  of  the  shell. 

Summaries  of  the  results  of  firing  at  1,000,  800,500,  and  300  yards  are 
appended,  together  with  the  record  of  each  day's  tiring.  From  the 
former  it  will  seen  that  the  service  rifle  with  70  grains  Hazard  F.  G. 
powder  and  500-grain  bullet,  ^  tin,  grooved  and  lubricated  essentially 
like  the  service,  gives  an  absolute  deviation  of  24.9  inches  at  1,000,  14.9 
inches  at  800,  9.6  inches  at  500,  and  3.7  inches  at  300  ynrds.  • 

The  same  rifle  chambered  for  an  80-grain  powder  charge,  other  condi- 
tions being  the  same  as  bf^fore,  gives  a  deviation  of  21.5  inches  at  1,000, 

16.3  inches  at  800,  8.1  inches  at  500,  and  4.6  inches  at  300  yards* 
Comparing  these  results  with  the  known  performance  of  the  service 

rifle  with  the  be^t  service  cartridge  that  has  been  produced,  which  is 

28.4  inches  at  1,000,  18.1  inches  at  800,  8.7-  inches  at  500,  and  4.5  inches 
at  300  yards,  these  being  the  average  from  a  number  of  rifles,  it  wiU  be 
seen  that  there  is  little  or  no  advantage  in  the  heavier  bullet  at  ranges 
under  800  yards.  At  1,000  yards  the  superiority  of  the  heavy  bullqt  is 
apparent  with  both  70  and  80  grains  powder,  being  most  so  with  the 
latter.  It  only  remains  to  compare  the  previous  records  with  that  of  the 
"long  range  Springrfield  rifle,"  with  its  special  ammunition,  a  cartridge 
which  is  utterly  unfi*;  for  any  purpose  other  than  thgCt  of  the  target  ground. 

The  absolute  deviation — cartridges  being  most  carefully  prepared — 
was  found  to  be  24.1  inches  at  1,000  and  8.3  inches  at  500  yards.  This 
is  about  the  same  as  the  service  rifle  with  70  grains  powder  and  500 

^Tbis  record  was  largely  made  during  the  winter  and  spring,  when  the  weather  was 
Tery  nufavorable  on  account  uf  cold  and  heavy  winds. 
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grains  bullet  at  1,000  yards,  and  the  service  with  the  service  cartridge 
at  500  yards. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  but  little  is  gained  in  point  of 
accuracy  over  the  present  service  combination  of  rifle  and  cartridge  at 
ranges  at  which  accuracy  in  the  sense  of  target  or  sharpshooting  is  of 
much  importance,  that  is,  at  ranges  at  which  individual  objects  may  be 
struck.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  slight  gain  beyond  500  yards  with  the 
heavy  bullet,  but  its  chief  advantage  when  fired  with  70  grains  of  pow- 
der is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  greatly  increased  range  may  be  at- 
tained which  may  be  utilized  in  firing  at  troops  in  masses.  With  80 
grains  of  powder  we  recover  the  velocity  previously  lost  by  the  use  of 
this  bullet,  and  consequently  flatten  the  trajectory  at  short  ranges  to 
correspond  with  the  service.  We  have,  therefore,  a  choice  of  three  com- 
binations— first,  that  already  existing;  second,  the  rifle  remaining  abso- 
lutely the  same,  one  in  which  the  cartridge  alone  is  changed  by  replacing 
the  405-grain  bullet  by  one  of  500  grains ;  and,  third,  rechambering  all 
rifles  in  service  for  a  shell  2.4  inches  long,  using  80  grains  of  powder  and 
the  bullet  last  mentioned. 

The  advantages  of  the  first  system  are  too  well  known  to  require  enu- 
merating. Those  of  the  second  are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  we  can. 
without  expense,  attain  results  np  to  several  hundred  yards  at  leasi 
equal  to  and  at  points  beyond  slightly  better  than  with  the  service  com- 
bination, while  we  can  increase  it«  maximum  range  about  700  yards. 
This  is  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  a  somewhat  greater  recoil,  together 
with  increased  load  to  the  soldier,  100  cartridges  weighing  abont  1  lb. 
and  6  oz.  more  than  the  same  number  of  the  service.  Fipally,  with  the 
80-grain  charge  and  heavy  bullet  we  can  slightly  better  the  results  of 
the  second  combination,  but  this  is  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  still 
greater  recoil  and  increased  weight  to  be  carried,  100  cartridges  weigh- 
ing 2  lbs.  1  oz.  more  than  the  same  number  of  the  service.  In  addition 
is  the  expense  of  rechambering  the  hundred  or  more  thousands  of  rifles 
already  manufactured.  Still,  if  the  Army  is  desirous  of  this  system,  the 
expense  to  the  Ordnance  Department  should  not  be  considered. 

One  important  application  of  this  cartridge,  if  adapted  for  service, 
would  be  for  machine  guns.  These  should  possess  the  power  of  throw- 
ing shots  at  the  greatest  practicable  ranges  at  troops  in  masses.  The 
opportunity  for  their  use  may  never  arrive  in  this  country,  but  the  re- 
motest contingency  should  be  provided  for. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  of  all  cartridges  tried  that  prepared  at 
this  post  with  80  grains  of  Hazard  F.  G.  powder  of  a  velocity  from  1,310 
to  1,330  feet,  and  a  500-grain  bullet  ^  tin,  with  lubricant  of  sperm  oil 
and  beeswax,  has  proved  tbe  most  satisfactory.  The  70-grain  cartridge 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner  has  also  given  excellent  results.  No  lead- 
ing of  moment  has  been  found  with  either  of  these  cartridges,  and,  what 
is  still  more  satisfactory,  no  other  rifle  is  required  for  their  use  than  the 
servici",  with,  for  the  80  grain  charge,  a  lengthened  chamber. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  E.  GREER, 
Captain  of  Ordnance^  U.  8.  A. 

To  the  COAIMA.NDING  OFFICER,  National  Armory. 
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Summarjf  of  results  offiriny  at  1,000  yards. 


Rifle. 


Powder. 


18-inch  twist,  3 
groove*. 


16-iiirh  twist,  6 
grooTes. 


flerrice  with 
lengthened 
obaniber.*  32- 
loch  twist,  3 
grooves. 


LoDfr-r«ii(re 
Bpringfleld, 
19|lDob  twist, 
C  grooves. 


Kind. 


Service.  89-iDch 
twist,3  grooves.  I  70 


[On: 

I  70    Service 


Bullet 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
6.^ 
70 
70 
70 

•:o 

70 
70 

70 

70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 

70 

70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 

70 

m 

80 
80 
90 
M) 
80 
80 
80 
7.5 
80 

80 


Uuard,  F.  G 


. .  do 

. . . .do  .... 
. .  do  ... . 
..  do.... 
. .  rio  .  . . 
..  do i  5U0 


.23 


Org 

4»U 

490 
500 
500 
i  500 
.%00 


. ..  do  . .. 

.    do    . . 

. .  do  . . . 
. . .  do 
OrifDtal 
. ..  do  .  . 


5(H) 
50(1 
5  0 
5U0 
oO(» 
500, 


i 


.4.*i8 
.446 

.458 

.45H  ; 

.456  [ 

4M  \ 

.4.555 

.45.'>5 

.45.^5 

.4.'>8 

.45-1 

.458 

.458 


Hazard,  P.O.    480i  .446 


• « •• • ■ 


....do 
do  . 

..  do  . 
....do  . 
. . .  do  . 
. ...  do  . 

..  do  . 
, ..  do 
DupoDt 


Hasard,  F  O. 


490 

.500 

500 

5(lU 

500 

50UI 

5«0' 

50.. 

5U0 


.45^ 
.458 
456 
.45K 
.443 
.4.V>5 
.458 
.4.58 
.458 


480i  .446 


...do 49 

..  do 50(» 

...do ;  500 

..  do I  500 

..do 500 


.458 

Aha 

.4^6 
.4  6 
.4« 


do 500  .452 


Service 

HsEa  d,  F.  G 

. .  do 

. .  do 

..  do 

do' 

.  do     

OrieDtal... 

...  do 

Dnpont 

...do 


'  405 
.'^» 
500 
5.'>0 
550 
54  K) 
500 
500 
5U0 
5  0 
500 


.4.58 
4.5.55 
.45.55 
.4.58 
.4.58 
.458 
.4.58 
.4.58 
.458 
.4.58 
.458 


Hazard,  F.G    500*  .446 


Kind. 


Service 

honfL-nuff  Spriofrfield^ 
grotfvt'd  aujd  lubricated. 

Like  8«rA'lce 

Like  service.except  flat  base 

Vim  baM«*;  flat  poiut 

Flat  pitint  No  3 

Flat  p«»inl  No.  1 

Liko  nervlre 

Like  senile 

Like  service 

Like  service;  machine  made 
Like f»ei vice;  mMchineniade 
Like  service ;  mHthine  matle 
Like  service ;  machine  made 

LonfT-ranire  Springfield, 
grooved  and  jabricated. 

Like  service 

Like  service. exoept  flat  base 

Flat  base ;  flat  poiut    

Flat  base  No.  2 

Flat  base  No  I 

Like  service 

Like  service ;  marhine  made 
Like  service ;  mai*hine  made. 
Like  service ;  machine  made 

Long-range  Springfield. 
gro4ive<i  and  lubricated. 

Like  nervioe  

Likeservice.exoept  flat  base 

Flat  ba*»e ;  flat  poiut    

Flat  point  No.  9 

Flat  p4»int.  No.  1  

Like  service 


4 

2 
S 
2 
1 
1 


Service 4 

Like  service '  21 


Like  service 

Like  Hervlce 

Like  service 

Like  service ;  machine  made 
Like  service ;  ma^'hioe  made 
Likeservif^;  machine msde 
Like  service;  machine  ma<le 
Like  service;  roai-hine  made 
Like  service ;  machine  made .  \ 


Patched 16 


5 

U 

u 

o 
e   ' 


a 
o 

•a 

9 

i 


Remarks. 


>    In 
14     27.6 
6     %Lt 


12 

12 

2 

2 

1 

4 

19 

43 

19 

Id 

12 

12 


4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
8 
2 


18 
7 
3 

16 
7 

10 
9 
5 
4 


24.1 
24.7 
26.2 
24.6 
2-4 
32.8 
27.4 
24.9 
•^.  1 
30.5 
29.6 
26.9 


Dollet  M6tiD. 
Bullet  1-19  tin. 


Bullet  1 
Bullet  1 
Bullet  t 
Bullet  1 
Bullet  1 
Bullet  I 
Bullet  1 
Hull.'t  1 
Bullet  1 
Bullet  I 
Bullet  I 
Bullet  I 


-12  tin. 
-12  tin. 
-12  tin. 
-1^  Hn. 
iHiin. 
-12  Hn. 

•  12  tin. 
16  tin. 
12  tin. 

•  17  tin. 
■  12  tin. 
-17  tin. 


5     22        Ballet  1  19  tin. 


25 

3:)  4 

24.3 

24  5 

20.3 

25 

26 

29.4 

.10.3 


2     18. 6 


t 


29.1 
26.9 
26 
27.3 

2ai 

17.8 

24.8 
21.5 
34.2 

24  1 
24.7 
26.5 
32.1 
30.  .5 
26.5 

25  2 
27.1 

24.1 


Bullet  I 
Bullet  1 
Bull«5t  1 
Bullet  I- 
Bullet  1- 
BulU-t"l- 
Bull.  1 1 
BulWt  1 
Bullet  1 


12  tin. 
12  tin. 
12  tin. 
li«tin. 
l^tin. 
12  tan. 
12  Un. 
17  tin. 
12  tin. 


Ballet  1-18  tin. 


Ballet  1 
Bullet  1 
Bullet  1 
Bullet  1 
Bullet  I 
Bullet  1 

Ballet  I 
Bullet  1 
Ballet  1 
Bullet  1 
Bullet  1 
Bullrt  1 
Bullet  1 
Ballet  1. 
Ballet  1 
Bollet  1- 
Bullet  I- 


12  fin. 
18  tin. 
12  tia. 
18  tin. 
18  tin. 
12  tin. 

16  tin. 

16  tin. 
12  tin. 
12  tin. 
12  tin. 
12  tin. 

17  tin. 
12  tin. 

17  tin. 
12  tin. 

18  tin. 


CaL  of  bollel 
when  patched, 
.4.^3. 

BoUetM9tin. 


'Chamber  of  gan  lengthened  for  ahall  8.4  inches  long. 
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Summary  of  results  of  firing  at  800  yards. 


Bifle. 


Service.  29  inch 
twiHt.3  grooves. 
Service,  with 
leDgtbeued 
•banib^r.*  2-2- 
iiicti  twist, 
3  grooves. 


ISinch  twist, 

6  (rrooves, 

with  length- 

ened    cbam- 

ber.* 

Lopg-range 

SpHngfleld, 

19|-incb  twiat, 

C  grooves. 


Powder. 


Kind. 


Grs. 
m  .  Hazard  F.G. 

,  75  I  Dapont   

i  80  I...  do      

'  80    Hazard.  F.G. 

i  80  j...  do 

80    ...  do    

80  I   . .  do 

1        I 

80     Hazard,F.G. 


80 


Hazard,  F.H. 


BaUet 

• 
m 

§ 

*i 

.• 

ii 

Remarks. 

1 

Kind. 

• 

9 

^ 

"3 

S 

Gra. 

In. 

500 

.4555 
.45R 

Like  service 
Like  service; 

3 
14 

14.9 
16.97 

Ballet  1-16  tin. 

500 

machine  made 

Bnllet  M2  tin. 

.  . 

IJke  service; 

machine  made 

10 

20.46 

BullHt  112  tin. 

500  .458 

Likeft»Tvice; 

machine  ma«ie 

6 

17.45 

Hill  let  M2  tin. 

500  .4>8 

Like  service; 

machine  made 

4 

16.3 

Bullet  117  tin. 

500 

.4  ■'.'55 

Like  service 

4 

18.2 

Bullet  1-12  tin. 

500 
500 

.4.555 
.4555 

Like  service 
Like  service 

8 
10 

16.3 
15.5 

Bullet  M6  tin. 

Ballet  M6  tin. 

500 

.446 

Patched 

5 

16.4 

CaL   of  ballet 
when  patched, 
.♦5:1. 
BuUet  1-19  tin. 

*  Chamber  of  gun  lengthened  for  shell  2.4  inches  long. 
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Summary  of  results  of  firing  at  500  yards. 


Powder. 

1 

Ballet 

1 

a 

m 

1 

Rifle. 

4J 

1 

Bemarks. 

Kind. 

"9 

M                        Kind. 

• 

1 

^ 

^ 

0 

0 
JZ5 

^ 

Gr$. 

1 
Org. 

" 

In, 

Servioe,  SS- 

70 
70 

Service 

Hasard,F.6. 

405   -458 

Service 

IS 

4 

9.4 
10.1 

Ballet  1-16  tia. 

tnch  twiat,  3 

480 

.446 

'Long-range  Springfield, 

BnUet  119  tiM. 

grooves. 

groove  and  lubricated. 
.  458  ,  Like  service 

70 

....do 

490 

3 

7 

Ballet  lis  til. 

70 

.  .  do 

50U 

.  458    Used  at  bandy  Hook :  fnll 
1     at  point. 

1 

16.9 

Ballet  1-Utia. 

70 

do 

500!  .  458  1  Shodlder  at  front  of  shell  ... 

I 

13.9 

Bollet  1-13  til. 

70 

— do 

500'  .458  .  Like  service,  except  at  base. 
500  .4^    '  Flat  baHO;  flat  point 

4 

9 

Ballet  113  ^ 

70 

— do 

39 
3 

1 

13.5 

Bullet  M3  tis. 

70 
70 
65 
67 

...do 

...  do* 

...do 

....do 

500  .4555 
500   .4.V)5 
500  .45.-W 
5  0]  .  4555 

Like  service 

ia5 

9.6 
10.3 

a7 

Bullet  l-li(  til. 

Like  service 

Bullet  1-16  til. 

Like  service................ 

Ballet  MStao. 

Like  service 

Bullet  1-16  tiL 

70 

— do  — -.. 

500  . 4.V)    Like  service ;  machine  made 

6 

10.3 

Bullet  1 12  lia. 

70 

..do 

500,  .4.'i8  1  Likeservioe;  machine  made. 

8 

9.5 

Ballet  1-n  til. 

70 

Dapont 

500}. .  4.58    Li ke  service ;  machine  made 

4 

13.8 

Bullet  I -13  til. 

70 

Ori*'ntal 

500  .  458  i  Like  service;  machine  tuade 

6 

9.1 

Bullet  l-litia 

70 

do 

500  .458  1  Likeservice;  machine  made 

4 

11.6 

Bullet  I- 17  til. 

IB-Inch    twiat, 

70 

Hazard,F.G. 

480  .  446  ,  LoDK-range  Sp  r  i  n  tc  fl  e  1  d , 
1     grooved  and  labrioated. 

3 

a3 

Bullet  119  til. 

tgrooTet. 

70 

.  ...do 

490  .458    Like  service. 

3 

10.5 

Bollet  MS  til. 

70 

— do 

500  .45.S    Usfd  at  Sandy  Hook;   full 

1 

13.9 

BaUet  1-19  til. 

1     at  piiiDt. 

70 

...do    

500  .  458    Shualder  at  front  of  shell .... 

I 

las 

Ballet  Its  til. 

70 

—  do 

500 

.45      Flat  baHC:  flat  point    

1 

10.3 

BiUlet  MS  di. 

70 

...do 

500 

.4.58  ;  Like  »ervice,  except  flat  base 

4 

10.4 

BaUetMStia. 

70 

-.  do 

.500 

.4.555  Like  service 

3 

9.5 

Ballet  llrt  til. 

70 

Dnpont 

5«0 

.  4.58  1  Like  service;  machine  made 

3 

10.3 

Ballet  lis  til. 

18-inch    twist, 

70 

Hazard,F.6. 

480 

.446  I  Lung  range  Spri  ng  fleld, 
grooved  and  lubricated. 

3 

ae 

BoUet  1-19  til. 

6  grooves. 

70 

. ...do  . ...... 

4P0 

.458    Like  service....  .  

3 

8.5 

Bullet  1-19  til. 

70 

....do 

500 

.458 

Used  at  Sandy  Hook;  full  at 

point. 
Shoulder  at  front  of  shell 

1 

10.9 

Ballet  MS  til. 

70 

.  ...do 

500 

.4.58 

1 

14.1 

Bullet  MS  til. 

70 

do 

500 

45 

Flat  bane ;  flat  point ! 

3 

17.6 

Ballet  MS  til. 

70 

...  do 

500 

.4.58 

Likeservice,  except  flat  base 

4 

10.3 

Bullet  1-12  til. 

18-inoh    twist. 

80 

HAZfird.F.G. 

500  .4555,  Like  service 

10 

8 

Bullet  M6  til. 

0  grox>yA8, 
witb    iHogth- 

80 

......do .... 

500 

.458 

Like  service ;  machine  made 

3 

13.1 

BaUet  MS  tii> 

ened  ohftm- 

ber* 

Service,    with 

70 
80 
80 
80 
80 

Service   — 
Hazard,  F.G. 

. .  do 

do 

Oriental  .... 

405  .4.58 
5.M)'  .4.58 

Service 

8 

4 

33 

65 

9 

9.7 
7.7 
8.5 
8.1 
13.3 

Ballet  1-16  tii. 

lengthened 
chamber,'  32- 

Like  service 

Bullet  MS  til. 

500,  .  45^5 
500   .4.5.55 

Like  service 

Bullet  MS  til. 

inch  twist,  3 
grooves. 

Like  service 

Bullet  M6  til. 

500,  .4.58 

Like  service;  machine  made 

Bullet  MS  til. 

80 

. .-  d«> 

500   .458 

Like  service;  machine  made. 

5 

10.4 

Bullet  1-n  til. 

80 

Hazard,  F  G. 

50M  .  45'^  :  Like  service;  maobiue  made 

13 

10.1 

Bullet  MS  til. 

80 

do     

500  .458  1  Like  service;  machine  made 

9 

11 

Bullet  M7  til. 

80 

Dapont 

500J  .  4.58    Like  service;  machine  made 

13 

11 

Bullet  MS  til. 

75 

.  ...do 

500  . 4.'>8  1  Like  service ;  machine  made. 

16 

10.5 

Bullet  MS  til. 

Long-range 
Sprincrtteld 

70 

80 
80 

Hazard,F.G. 

....do 

Dapont 

500,  .4"4H 
500     446 
500;  .446 

Like  service.... 

I 

13 

9 

n.3 

as 
9. 

Bullet  MS  til. 

tPatohed 

Bullet  M9  til. 

19|-inoh  twist, 

tPatched 

Bullet  119  til. 

•  grooves. 

80 

Oriental .... 

500   -446 

tPatched 

10 

a9 

Bullet  119  tin. 

*  Chamber  of  gan  lengthened  for  shell  3. 4  inches  long. 


t  When  patched,  caliber  .453. 
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Bifle. 


BerYioe,92-tDoh 
twist,  three 
XTOoves. 


'18-incb  twist,  3 
grooves. 


18-iDoh  twist,  H 
groores. 


18-iocb  twist, 
<S  eroovea, 
wuh  leiiKth* 
ened  cham- 
ber. 

Service,  with 
leDjtthened 
chamber.* 
23-ioch  twist, 
3  grooves. 


Long-range 
Springfield, 
19|-in  oh 
twist,  6 
grooves. 


4i 

if 


Gr». 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 

70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 

70 
70 

70 
70 
70 
70 

70 
70 

70 
70 
70 

PO 
80 
80 


80 
80 
81 
80 
80 
80 
75 

80 


Summary  ofreBvlis  of  firing  at  300  yards. 

I 
Powder.         1  Ballet. 


Kind. 


Service 

Hazard,F.a. 

...do 

do 

do 

..  do 

— do 

...vdo 

...  do 

..  do 

...do    

Orientid 

do 

Hazard,F.G. 
..do....!.. 

do 

...do 

...do 

. ...do  . .... . 

Hasard.F.O 
— do 

— do 

..  do 

...do 

Hasard,F.G 

do    ...... 

Dupont 


Hasard,F.6 
. . . .  do  . ...... 

. ...do  . ...... 

Oriental  ... 

do    

Bupont 

....do ....... 


Hazard,F.O 


Org. 
405 
490 
490 
500 
500 
.500 
500 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
50U 

490 
500 

500 
500 
500 
5tt0| 

4901 
5001 

I 

sool 

500 
500l 

500 
500 
500 


50> 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

500 


.458 

.456 

.456 

.456 

.45 

.45 

.458 

.458 

.4555 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.4.56 
.458 

.458 
.45 
.45 
.456 

.458 
.458 

.458 

.45 

.456 

.4555 

.458 

.458 


.4555 

.4.'>8 

.4.58 

.458 

.458 

.4.58 

.458 


Kind. 


Service 

Like  service 

Flat  base ;  fiat  point 

Flat  bane  ;  flat  point •. . . 

FUt  base ;  fiat  point  ■ 

Flat  base;  flat  point  

Used  at  Saud>  Hook ;  full  at 

puinr^ 
Shoulder  at  front  of  shell . . . 

Like  service 

Li  ke  service ;  machine  made 
Like  service;  machine  msde 
Like  service;  machine  made 
Like  service ;  mactiine  made 

Like  service 

Used  at  Sandy  Hook ;  fall  at 

point. 
Shoulder  at  front  of  shell  .•. . 

Flat  base;  flat  point 

Flat  base;  flat  poiut 

Flatbaae;  flat  point 

Like  service 

Used  at  Sandy  Hook ;  fall  at 

p<»int 
Shoulder  at  front  of  shell . .. 

Flat  base;  flat  point 

Flat  base ;  flat  point 

Like  service 

Like  service ;  machine  made 
Like  service ;  machine  made . 


Like  service 

Likeservioe:  machine  made. 
Li  ke  s*«rvice ;  machine  made 
Likenervlce;  machine  made 
Like  service ;  machine  made 
Likeservice ;  machine  made 
Like  service ;  machine  made . 


.446  I  Patched 


o 

I 


2 


4 

7 
3 
3 
1 
0 
3 

6 


In. 
4.1 
.^3 
5.8 
5.9 

14.2 

24 
5.8 
5.4 

3.7 

4 

5.1 

6.1 

5.1 

2.5 
5.1 

7.3 
&3 

6.2 

ao 

4.5 
4.1 

8.4 
14 
4.2 

4.9 

4 

5.6 


4.6 
5.5 
4.7 

ai 

7.6 
5.9 

4.8 

4.2 


Remarks. 


Ballet 
Ballet 
Bullet 
Bullet 
Bullet 
Bullet 
Bullet 
Bullet 


1-16  tin. 
1-12  tin. 
1-12  tin. 
MH  tin. 
M2tin. 
1-16  UA. 
M2tin. 
1.12  tin. 


Ballet  M6  tin. 
Bullet  112  tin. 
Bullet  1-17  tin. 
Ballet  t-12  tin. 
BaUet  1-17  tin. 

Bnllet  1-12  tin. 
Ballet  112  tin. 

Ballet  1-12  tin. 
Bullet  M2  tin. 
Bullet  M6  tin. 
Bullet  1-16  tin. 

Ballet  112  tin. 
:pallet  M2  tin. 

Ballet  1-12  tin. 
Bullet  112  tin. 
Ballet  1-16  tin. 

Ballet  1-16  Un. 
Bullet  1-12  tin. 
Ballet  1-12  tin. 


Ballet  t 
Builetl 
Bullet! 
Bullet  1. 
Ballet  I 
Bullet  1- 
Bullet  1 


16  tin. 
12  tin. 

17  tin. 
12  tin. 
17  tin. 
12  tin. 
12  tin. 


Bullet  M9  tin. 

Caliber  of  bal- 
let  when 
patched  .453. 


*  Chamber  of  gan  lengthened  for  shell  2. 4  inches  long. 
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lyOOO  yardt  range.-^OHuary  3, 18^0. 


Rifle. 


Powder. 


Service 
Service 


4i 


Ort. 
70 
"iO 


Kind. 


Kind. 


-a 


Service 
....do .. 


Gr$.  : 

405     .  456  i  Service,  116  tin 
405     .  as     Service.  116  tin 


Service 
Service 


70  ' 
70 


Hazard,  F.G..     490 
...do '    490 


4.%8  I  Like  service,  113  tin. 
458  :  Like  service,  Mi  tin.. 


18-inch  twist,  3 

irrooves. 
18-iDch  twisty  3 

grooves. 


70 
70 


.do  ... 
.do . .. 


490     .458 

t 

490  I  .458 


Like  service,  1«12  tin. 
Like  service,  1. 18  tin. 


18-inohtwiat,6     70 

frrooves. 
18-iDch  twist,  6     70 

grooves.  j 


.do . .. 
.do ... 


490 
490 


.458 


Like  service,  1-18  tin. 


.  458    Like  service,  1-18  tin. 


Long-ran  ^e 
Long- range 


i  80 
80 


.do ... 
.do ... 


500  '  .  446  ,  Patched.  1-19  tin. 
500  t  .  446  I  Patched.  1-19  tin. 


DeviatioDs. 


5    , 

•g    ;m.h. 


M.V 


M.A. 


^ 


1  I  17.6  {  81.96!    30.S 


8     1&8 


85.7  :    3L8 


Mean.  I  ia8  ,  85.33 


3L1 


1  I    9.7     18.9       16.1 
8     14.561  16.6  :    82.1 


Mean.  >  13.13    14.7 


19.1 


1     23.4  <     a3 
8  I  11.8     11.04 


818 
l&l 


86i4 
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1,000  jforda  range. — January  3, 1880. 


Powder. 

Ballet 

No.  of  target 

Deviations. 

Bifle. 

u 

70 
70 

70 
70 

Kind. 

Senrioe  — v. 
...do 

Hazard,  F.  6.. 
...do 

...do 

4i 

•3 
^ 

Gn. 
40.'^ 
405 

500 
500 

500 
.500 

500 
5(10 

500 
500 

1 

o 

.458 
.458 

Kind. 

M.H. 
17.6 

ia8 
ia3 

M.V. 

34.96 
35.7 

35.33 

11.3 

iai6 

14.73 

las 

10.93 

ia7i 

19.9 

la 

ia9 

a  3 

11.04 
9.8 

M.  A» 

Service 

Serrioe 

• 

Service.  1-16  tin 

Service,  1-16  tin 

1 
3 

Mean. 

30.5 
31.6 

31.1 

Service 

Serrlce 

4 

1 

.458  1  Lilceservloe.  except  flat 

i      hase.  l-l;t  tin. 
.4.^8     Like  nerv ice,  except  flat 
baee,  114  tin. 

1 

1 
3 

Mean. 

10.3 
35w6 

17.9 

• 

15.3 
31.4 

1 
i 

.458 
.458 

Lilce  service,  except  flat 

liase,  1-13  tiu. 
Like  iMtrvice.  AxcAnt  Hmt 

33.8 

( 

18-inch  twiet  3     70 

1 
8 

Mean. 

1 
3 

Mean. 
Mean. 

30.8 
38.8 

19.8 
30. 

ia3 

19.1 

33.4 
11.8 

17.6 

aas 

Ifroovee. 
18*lDoh  twist  3 

70 

...do.... 

40.3 

grooTCs. 

..do 

...do 

base.  1-18  tin. 

\ 

\ 

.  458    Lilce  service,  except  flat 

ba>e,  1-12  tin. 
.458     Likeserriof^.  eifcADtflAt 

1 

33.4 

laincb  twist  6 

gro«»ves, 
lainch  twist  6 

grooTea. 

LoDgraoge 

Long-range 

70 
70 

80 

eo 

3a8 
85.7 

— do 

...do  ...1 

.446 
.446 

base,  1-18  tin. 

Patched,  1- 19  tin 

Patched,  M9  tin 

86.9 
84.8 

lai 

30.4 
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BiflM. 


Serrloe 
8«rvioe 

Serrioe 
Serrioe 


18-f  noh  twUt,  3 

Croovea. 
184iich  twist,  3 

grooTM. 


le-tiioh  twist,  6 

(jooves. 
18-inch  twist,  6 

grooves. 


Long-rftDge 
Long-nuige 


Seirioe 
Service 

« 

Service 
Service 


Powder. 


1,000  jfardB  range, — January  5, 1880. 

Ballet. 


4i 

•a 

Or$. 
70 
70 


70 
70 


70 
70 


70 
70 


80 
80 


70 
70 


70 


70 


Kind. 


Service 
....do... 


4i 

•a 

Or$. 
405 
405 


DevistioDS. 


I 


l_ 


.458 
.458 


Kind. 


Service,  116  tin 
Service,  1-16  tin 


o 

I 


M. H.  'jC  v. 


1 


Meui. 


HMtfd,  F.  G.|    500 
do '    500 


.  456  ;  FUt  base ;  flat  point. 

MS  tin. 
.  456  '  FUt   bsse ;  flat  point, 
I      112  tin. 


19.35   15.8      94.1 
ia9  I  26.0i    311 


ILA. 


19.7    81       sas 


1     16.57   82.57,    87.1 
8     12.3     81.88^    94.1 


Mean. 


do. 
.do. 


500 
500 


.456  '  Flat  base;  flat  point, 

;      113  tin. 
.456     Flat  bai*e:  flat  point, 

'      1-18  Un. 


.do. 
.do. 


500 
500 


.456     Flat  base;  flat  point, 

I      113  tin. 
.456  j  Flat  base;  flat  point, 
1-18  tin. 


.do. 
.do. 


500 
500 


.446 
.446 


Patched.  M9  tin 
Patched,  1-19  tin. 


1 

8 

Mean. 

1 
8 

Mean. 

1 


"1"    " 

14.43  31.93 

86Lt 

1 

13.5  '  8X9 
11. 8     17. 1 

87.1 
90L8 

18:6     80 

819 

14.7     84.8 

StfcS 

1L33  20.8      83.1 


laoi  33 


14.84^  11.64     laS 


8     11.9     19.06     89.5 


Mean.     13.37,  15.58 


Service. 


405 
405 


.458     Service,  M6  tin 
.  458     Service,  116  tin 


1 
8 


1&  9  I  86.04 


19.85 


15.8 


Hasard,  F.  6 

...  do !    480  I  .446 


480  ,  .446  i  Longranee Springfield, 
grooved  ana  Inbrica- 
ted.  149  Un. 
....  do 


Mean.  I  19.7     81 


1  ,    7.4       9.3a 


80LT 

311 
84.1 

8&I 

11.  • 


3     15.16,  31.9  ;    8&« 


Mean.     11.38  1S.5&    l&t 


18-inch  twist,  3 

grooves. 
18-iDch  twist,  3 

grooves. 


16-inch  twist,  6 

grooves. 
18-inch  twist,  6 

grooves. 


rxmg-range . . . 
Long-range  — 


70 
70 


70 
70 


80 

80 


.  do. .... 
.do 


480     .446 

I 

480     .446 


do 
do. 


1  I  lai  i  15.8  '    90.$ 


8     11.3     15.7 


Mean,  l  13.3  i  15.7 


.  do. . . . . . 

.do 


480  ;  .446 
4M>  !  .446 


do 
do. 


8 


19.4 


80 


13. 7     11. 72. 


18 


13.63  13.5      19.8 


do. ... 
.do..... 


500 
500 


446  I  Patched,  1-19  tin 
446     Patched,  119  tin 
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IfQOO  yard9  range, — January  16^  1880. 


Rifle. 


SeiTioo 
Serrioo 
Serrioe 

Serrioe 
Bmrioe 
Serrioe 

fleiriee 
Serviee 
flenriee 
Serrioe 
Serrioe 


Serdoe    with 
leagthened 
*        ehamber. 


LoDit  range . . . 
Long  nnge..., 
Long  range 


Powder. 

^ 

•a 

Kind. 

Oft. 
70 
70 
70 

Service 

Senrice 

Service   

70 
70 
70 

Hasard,F.G  . 
..  do 

..do 

• 

70 

...do 

70 

...do 

70 

do 

70 

...do :.. 

70 

....do 

80 

80 
80 

...do 

...  do 

...do 

80 
80 
80 

•  • • . do  •.••...•. 

...do 

— do 

Bullet. 


4J 

■a 


I 


Kind. 


f 

•8 

i 


Deviations. 


<m.  H. 


trff .  I 

405     .458     Srrviee,  146  tin I 

405     .458     Service,  1-16  tin ! 

405     .458     Service,  116  tin | 


1 
S 
3 


12.8 

ia8 

6.1 


I      -     — ^  —  — 


Mean.      9. 4 


490  '458 
490  .456 
490  I  .456 


Likeaervioe,  U8tin. 
Like  service,  1-18  tin. 
LUie  servioe,  1-18  tin. 


1  6.4 
8  I  31.1 
3  I  17.5 


Mean. 


IS 


500  ,  .458 
500  .456 
590  ;  .456 
500  I  .458 
600  !  .458 


Like  service,  except  flat 

base,  118  tin. 
Like  service,  exc^t  flat 

base,  M2  tin. 
Like  service,  exc^t  flat 

base.  M8  tin. 
Like  service,  exc^t  flat 

base,  1-13  tin. 
Like  service,  except  flat 

base,  M3  tin. 


1     10.5 
3      &64 


( 


7.8 


4  j  ia3 

5     11.8 
Mean.  ,    9.80 


550     .  458  '  Like  service,  1-18  tin. 


550  I  .458  1  Likeservioe,  MStin. 


1  I  las 


M.V. 


17.6 
84.1 
88.1 


83.3 


18 

19.3 

88.1 


19.8 

19:3 
81.4 
17.8 
80.8 
84.6 

19.1 

19.8 


( 


550  I  .458    Likeservioe,  1-18 tin... 


500 
500 
500 


.446     Patched,  M9  tin. 


.446 
.446 


Patched,  1- 19  tin. 
Patched,  119  tin. 


8 

14.7 

3 
Mean. 

11 

18 

1 

13.4 

3 

5.4 

3 
Mean. 

18:6 

las 

ia8 
lai 


19 


33.5 
86.6 

lai 


33.7 


M.  A. 


9a9 

36.4 
8&7 


85.3 


19.1 
88.5 

8a8 


85.3 


16.1 
33.1 
1&9 
89.7 
87.3 

8L6 


38.3 


83.4 

88. 


89:6 


87 

97.8 

88.1 


8S.4 
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1,000  fsrd$  rmmge, — Jtmuary  17, 1880. 


BilU. 


Powder. 


^ 

M 

•? 
^ 


Ot9. 

fienrice 70 

6«nrio© 70 

Service I  70 

Service 70 


Serrloe 
S««nrlce 
Service 
Serrice 


fienriee 
Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 


Service,  with 
eofttbened 
ehamber. 


I^oBg  nuiKo ... 
Look  ranne  . . . 
Long  nuige 


70 
70 
70 
70 


Kind. 


7.) 
70 
70 
70 
70 


80 
80 


80 
80 
80 


Service 

..  do  . 

. . .  do  . 

.  ...do ., 


Hasard,  F.  6. 

do 

. .  do 


do 
.do 


do 
do 
do 


Ballet 


i 

"5 

s 

^ 

3 

Gr9 

405 

.456 

40^ 

.458 

405 

.4.^ 

405 

.458 

400 
490 
490 
490 


...do 

...do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


500 
500 
500 
500 
500 


550 
550 


.V)0 
.*iOO 
500 


.458 

.4.S8 
.45^ 
.458 


.458 
.458 
.458 
.458 

.458 


.458 
.458 


.446 
.446 
.446 


Kind. 


Service.  1-16  tin 
Service.  M6  tin 
Hervit-e.  Mtl  tin 
Sttrvloe,  1-16  tin 


Likeeenrice,M8tin. 
Likes«*rviee.  1-U  tin 
Like8<*rvloe.  I  U  tin 
Like  service,  1-18  tin. 


Like  eervlce,  except  flat 

Iteet*,  1-IV  tin. 
L1k«*  Mfrvioe.  except  flat 

baiu%l  19iin. 
LIkt)  nervioe.  exceptflat 

iMuie,  MS  tin. 
Lik«»  service,  exceptflat 

liaiH\l-li2tin. 
Lik**  service,  exceptflat 

base,  lis  tin. 


Like  serr'oe,  1-1S  tin . . . 
Like  service,  1-lS  tin . . . 


Patched,  1.19  tin 
PafchfMi  1.19  tin 
Patched,  1-19  tin 


e 


Mean. 


1 
S 
3 

4 


Mean. 


1 
S 
3 

4 
5 


Mean. 


1 
S 


Mean. 


1 
S 

3 


Mean. 


Deviation. 


M.H. 


1 
S 

3  ia6 

4  11 


M,V. 


14.96  SS.1 

10. 7ft|  SU.  5 

30.6 

87.5 


IS.  40 


19.1 
Sl.l 
IS.  9 

.11.8 


16.  S 

13.1 
19.7 
10.6 

ia7 

IS  6 


15 


14.5 
7.15 


S5.S 


19.7 
14.5 
SI.  4 
81.6 


19.3 

17.5 

87.5 

17.5 

88. 

83.1 


811 
S3.t 

33S 
89.1 


88.1 


87.4 

S> 
S4.I 


SLf 
38LI 
80.5 
317 
86.3 


88.7       8811 


10. 3i 


85. 

IH.96 

16.4 


S9.5 
19.5 


3S.f 

90.8 


84.5 

96.1 

15l3 
81.3  , 
Sfi.9  ' 

89.3 

27.8 

3a7 

19. 45  Sa  8 


89l1 
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1,000  yards  rouge,— January  26, 1880. 


Bifle. 


Servieo 
Senrioe 

Servio© 
Service 


18-locb  twist.  3 

18  Inch  twist,  0 
grmives. 

Soriioe 

Bervioe 


18-inoh  twist,  3 

griMivt*. 
18-iucb  twist,  8 

gnioves. 
Service     — . . 
lt»-iucb  twist,  3 

18-iuch  twist,  8 
grooves. 

Long  range 

LoDgrHnge.... 
Lougnoge 


Powder. 


Org. 
70 
70 


70 
70 


70 

70 

70 
70 


70 

70 

70 
70 

70 

80 
80 
80 


Kind. 


Service 

....do 

HsMrd,  F.  Q 
...  do 

....do  ....... 

....do 

I  •  •  •  Uw    ••••••  • 


do 

.do  ..... 

.do 

do 

.do 

.  do  . . . . . 

do 

do 


4i 

.a 

I 


Qra. 
40.% 
405 


490 
490 


490 

490 

500 
bOO 


500 

500 

500 
500 

500 

500 
500 
500 


Bullet 


i 


.450 

.49e 


.458 
.458 


.458 

.458 

.4.^15 
.4555 


.4555 

.4555 

.45A 
.456 

.456 

.446 
.446 
.446 


Kind. 


Service,  M6  tin. 
Service,  1-16  tin. 


Like  service,  M9  tin. 
Like  service,  M2  tin. 


Like  service,  1-18  tin . 

Like  service,  1-19  tin. 

Like  service,  1.13  tin. 
Like  service,  l-VZ  tin. 


Like  service,  l- 13  tin 

Like  service,  1-13  tin ... . 

Flat  point.  No.  8. 118  tin 
Flat  point,  No.  8, 1*  18  tin 

Flat  point.  No.  8, 1-18  tin 

Patched.  M9  tin........ 

PatcbtHi,  MO  tin 

Patched,  M9  tin 


I 


1 
8 


Mean. 


1 
9 


Mean. 


1 

1 

1 
8 


Mean. 


1 

1 

1 
1 


1 

8 
3 


Mean. 


M.  H. 


16.8 

las 


ia8 


14.34 
9 


11  67 


14.7 

18 

91.3 

ia8 


19.7 


13.6 
13.6 
16.7 

las 

15.8 

8.76 
15.3 
16.6 


13.53 


M.V 


87.8 

las 


83.3 


19.5 
15.9 


17.7 


14.4 

14.1 

15.38 
19.9 


17.61 


ia9 

18.5 

93.3 
33 

96.8 

11.84 
19  7 
17.4 


16.11 


l^tlLm 


39Li 
81.  T 


SfT.l 


34.9 
1&3 


819 


80.6 

93.9 

96.9 
96.9 


96.S 


83.S 
17.8 
97.9 

9af 

3L1 

14.9 
94.9 
84.1 


8L1 
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1,000  yard$  range,— Jamuary  30, 18^0. 


Bifle. 


oSTvioe 

IS-ioob  twist,  3 

intwves 
IS-iocb  twist,  6 

fETooves. 

Serrioe 

18-iDcli  twist.  3 

grooves. 

Service 

18-iDcli  twist,  3 

crooves. 
184iioh  twist.  6 

grooves. 
Service  ...  — 
184nob  twisty  3 

grooves. 
18-iuob  twist.  6 

grooves. 
Service,  with 

lengthened 

ehAmber. 


.a 
o 

1^ 

\0r». 

!  70 
70 

70 

70 
70 

!  70 
70 

70 

70 

70 

80 
80 


Powder. 


Kind. 


Do...., 

Do 

Do 


90 
90 
90 


-I- 


Gr$.  I 

Hss*rd,F.O..i    490     .456 
...do 490     .45» 


...do 


do 


do 
do 


.do . 

.do .. 
.do., 


do 

do 

....do 


490 

.456 

500 
500 

.4555 
.4555 

500 
500 

.am 

.452 

500 

.45fi 

500 
500 

.456 
.456 

500 

.456 

550 
550 

.456 
.456 

1 

Bnllet. 


Kind. 


Like  service,  MS  tin... 
Like  service,  l-lfi  tin. . . 

Like  service,  1-19  tin... 

.  . 

Like  smioe,  1<1S  tin. . . 
Like  service,  1-19  tin. «. 

Flat  poin  t  No.  1, 1.18  tin . 
Flnt  point  No.  1, 1>18  tin . 

FlM  point  No.  1.  M8  tin . 

FUt  point  No.  fi,M8  tin 
Flnt  point  No.  8,  M8tin. 

FlAt  point  No.  9,  M8  tin . 

Like  Mrvio^  MS  tin . . . 
Like  service,  MS  tin... 


9 


Deviations. 


'Sl.  tjL   B&.  V.  H^J^ 


..do 

do 

.do 


550 
550 


.458 

.456 


550  I  .456 


Like  service,  I-IS  tin. 
Like  service,  1-lS  tin 
Like  service,  MS  tin. 


f 

;  las 

17.4 

86.7 
85.7 

99.1 
31 

'  ia7 

83.9 

mi' 

1 
1 

14.3 
16.1 

817 
SL4 

91.4 
96.1 

1 

SL8 
11.5 

las 

16.7 

9a4 

90.3 

14.7 

83.9 

911 

68 

ia6 

90.4 
17.6 

9LI 
90lI 

1 

19.8 

13L7 

9X1 

s 

13.3 
14.1 

las 

19Lff 

911 

Mew. 

13.7 

19^1 

93LI 

1 
S 

3 

IS.  6 

lao 

13.1 

19l8 
17.9 
31 

93Li 

91 

33L1 

Mean. 

19.8 

89.9 

917 

1,000  yards  range—March  4  and  5, 1880. 


Biile. 


March  4. 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Service .... 
Service ..... 
Service  . . . . . 
Service .... 


4i 

§ 

If 

€hrs. 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
76 
70 


Powder. 


Kind. 


Hasard,  F.  G. 
...do 

•  •  •  •  lAV  ••  •  ••••■ 

•  •  •  •  U\9      •  •  •  •  *  •  « 

....do .'.. 

...do 

— do 

....do 


500 
500 
500 
50U 
5U0 
5(K) 
500 
500 
500 


I 


.45551 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555' 

.4%.; 

.45.'^ 
.45.'i5 
.4555 
.4555 


Like 
Like 
Like 
Like 
Like 
Like 
Like 
Like 
Like 


Uet. 

^ 

Kind. 

'g 

& 

service,  1-16  tin... 
service,  M6  tin... 
service,  1-16  tin... 
service.  1-16  tin... 
service,  1-16  tin... 
service,  M6  tin... 
service,  1-16  tin...i 
service.  M6  tin... 
service,  1-16  tin.  ..\ 

1 
9 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

* 

Mean. 

Deviations. 


M^.B[. 


19.3 
16.7 

9.1 
17.4 
118 

8 

U.  1 
10.3 
16.5 


M.V.IM.A 


88.7 
96.5 
16.9 
11.3 
l;l.5 
13.8 
17.4 
9.3 
11 


lai  j  15.8 


95.8 
34.1 
19.  t 
90.T 
19.4 
12.1 
90.1 

las 

19.8 


90.9 


Service 
Service 


70   do 


70 


...do 


480 
480 


446 


446 


Long-ranse  Springfield, 
groovenand  lubricat- 
ed, I- 19  tin. 


1  I  11 9    Sa  6      97.  S 


do. 


3  I  16.4 


19.4  !    95.4 


..  I 


March  5. 

Service 

Service 


70 
70 


...do 
, . .  do 


50O     .4555   Like  service,  M3  tin 
500  ;  .4555   Like  service,  113  tin. 


Mean.  '  15. 3     31. 5      36. 4 


I  I  15.8       7.9  !     17.7 


3  '  16         1&9      218 

!         ■        !      ^ 
I 

Mean.     15.9     13.4  |    3Lt 

„     J ' 


Long-range — ,  80  ' — do. 


500     .  446     Patched,  1-19  tin 


I     19.4     18.7      2i» 
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1.000  yards  range.^March  6, 1880. 


Powder. 

Ballet 

4i 

• 

1 

Deviationa. 

Bifle. 

t 

0t9. 

70 

70 
70 
70 

70 
80 

80 
80 
80 

Kind. 

9 

Org. 
40 

405 
405 

J 
1 

.458 

• 

.458 
.458 

Kind. 

M.  H. 

M.V. 

M.A. 

Service,  with 
IcDgthened 
chamber. 
Do 

Service 

..  do 

Service,  M6  tin 

Service,  1-16  tin 

Service,  M6tin 

Service,  1-16  tin 

Service,  M6tin 

Like  service,  M9  tin... 

Like  service,  1 19  tin. .. 
Likeservice,  119  tin... 
Likeservice,M9  tin... 

1 

9 
3 

4 

11.9 

19.6 

90 

16.1 

19.7 

96.9 
14.3 

14.8 

93. 
99.7 

Do 

..  do 

SM.6 

Do 

...do 

405     .458 

91.9 

....  do  ......... 

405 
500 

500 

.458 
.4555 

Mean. 

15.1 

ia9 

94.8 

Service 

1 
1 

9 
3 

4 

11.3 
19.9 

11.3 
14.5 
15.8 

91.6 
13.7 

14.5 
10.8 
90.4 

94.4 

Service,  with 
lengthened 
chamber. 
Do 

Hasard,F.  G.. 
. ...do ....... -. 

las 

18.4 

Do 

— do 

do   ........ 

500     •  ^^'CK 

18.1 

Do 

500 

95.8 

Mean. 

13.4 

14.8 

90.1 

1,000  yards  range,— March  12, 1880. 


Powder. 

Ballet 

Ko.  of  target 

Deviations. 

Bifle. 

t 
1 

On. 
65 
65 
65 
65 

70 
70 
70 
•JO 

80 
80 

PO 
80 

Kind. 

• 

1 

Kind. 

M.H. 

M.V. 

M  ■  A» 

Service 

Service 

Hasard,F.a.. 
....do 

On. 
500 
SOO 
500 
500 

500 
500 
500 
500 

500 
500 

SOO 
500 

.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 

.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 

.4555 
.4555 

.4555 
.4555 

Like  service,  1-19  tin. . . 
Like  service,  112  tin. .. 
Likeservice,  M9  tin... 
Like  service,  1-19  tin. . . 

Like  service,  1-19  tin. .. 
Like  service,  M9  tin... 
Like  service,  1-19  tin. .. 
Like  service,  1-19  tin. . . 

Like  service.  119  tin... 
Likeservice,  119  tin... 

Like  service,  1-19  tin. .. 
Likeservice,  119  tin... 

1 
9 
3 

4 

19.9 
14.7 
16.6 
11.8 

99.8 
29.8 
94.7 
34.3 

32.9 
33.9 

Service  

....do 

99.7 

Service 

— do 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

...do 

36.9 

Mean. 

13.8 

99.6 

39.8 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Service 

1 
9 
3 

4 

90.6 
17.79 
17.32 
ia48 

91.4 
19.5 
29.1 
30.98 

99.T 
96.3 
33.8 
.11.9 

1 

Mean. 

16.53 

95.7 

3a4 

Service,  with 
lengthened 

1 
9 

3 

4 

12.9 
10.1 

10.9 
13.8 

91.64 
93.0 

11.6 
96.9 

94.S 
95.1 

diamber. 
Do 

— do 

...do 

15.4 

Do 

99.9 

Mean. 

11.39 

90.61 

93.6 

30  ORD 
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1,000  ffords  rangc^Marck  18, 1880. 


Powder. 


Bifle. 


I 


Gr§. 

Service ;  70 

BerHoe 70 

SerWoe 70 

Service 70 

Service.. 70 


Service,  with 
lengthened 
ohAoiber. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 


X«ong*niif(e 
IiOng>nuige 


Kind. 


•••••< 


80 
80 

80 
80 
80 


80   do 

80 do 


BnUet 


EftMrd^F.G. 

....do 

....do 
,....do 


..do 

..do 

I  •  U  V  •  •  •  •  • 

..do ..... 
..do 


500 
500 

500 
500 
500 


500 
500 


On, 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 


I 


Kind. 


.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 


Like  MTvioe.MS  tin. 
Like  MTvioe,  1*19  tin. 
Like  aervice.  M9  tin. 
LikeeerviocMStin. 
Like  aervice,  IIS  tin. 


.4555  LikeMrvioe,MStin. 
.4555'  Like •ervioe.MS tin. 

.4555;  Like«ervio^M8tin. 
.4555  LikeMrvice,l-19tin. 
.4555  Likeeervioe,MStin. 


446 
446 


Patched,  MO  tin. 
Patched,  M9  tin. 


f 


S 


1 
fi 
3 
4 
5 


Mean. 


1 

fi 

3 
4 
5 


Mean. 


1 
fi 


Mean. 


Deviations. 


M.  H. 


lao 

13.0 
13.3 
14.fi 
ILl 


13.9 


14.fi8 
14.5 

7.» 
15w8 
15.6 


13L61 


5w78 
9.5 


7.64 


M.V. 


ILA. 


1,000  yards  range.^Mareh  23,  1880. 


fio.3 

85.5 

16.8 
87.9 
38.1 


84.9 


80.9 
80.8 

18.0 
14.5 
15.781 


17.98 


8a4 

88.3 


85.3 


87.1 

fiSLC 

S3 

3t3 

33.8 


S&8 


85.3 
85.4 

19. « 
8L4 
89LI 


82.8 


89 
818 


816 


Biile. 


Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 


Powder. 


•a 


Cfrt. 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


Kind. 


Hasard,  F.  6. 

•  • •  •  Uw   •••••••  * 

•  •  •  aUv     ••••••   ■    a 

•  •  •  •  Uw    •••«•••■ 

...do 


Service,  with 
lengthened 
chamber. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


80 
80 

80 
80 
80 


.do 
,.do 

..do 
..do 
..do 


4i 

.a 

« 


On. 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 


500 
500 

500 

500 
500 


Bullet. 


I 


Kind. 


.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 


Like  aervice,  1*19  tin. 
Like  service,  1*18  ^. 
Like  service,  1*18  tin. 
Like  service,  1-18  tin. 
Like  service,  1-18  tin. 


4555 

,4555 

.4555 
.4555 
.4555 


Like  service,  118  tin. 
Like  service,  1-18  tin. 

Like  service.  118  tin. 
Like  service,  1-18  tin. 
Like  service,  MS  tin. 


JC  H.  Jx.  V .  jC  At 


1 

8 
3 

4 
5 


Deviations. 


Mean. 


1 
8 

3 

4 
5 


Mean. 


18.6 
13.8 
11.4 

lai 

18 


83.4 
8;l.7 
81.5 
84.4 
91.7 


18.5     8S.9 


18.8 
81.5 

17.8 

14.8 
13.8 


1519 


17.4 
85.9 

83.7 

85 

81.5 


84.7 


817 
818 
fill 
27.7 
84.8 


fill 


SL6 

33.4 
89.3 
39.1 
34.8 


S9L5 
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1,000  yards  range.-- April  1, 1880. 


Powder. 

Ballet 

o 

• 

Deviations. 

Bifle. 

70 
70 
70 
70 
70 

80 
60 

60 
80 

Kind. 

1 

=3 

Kind. 

M.H. 

M.V. 

JL  A.» 

Servioe 

Service 

Ha^rd^F.  G. 
....do 

Qt». 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

500 
500 

500 
500 

.4555 
.4555 

Like  service,  1-16  tin — 
T.ikA  AHrvioA.  l>lfi  tin 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

20 

12.3 

21.4 

19 

22.9 

23.3 

29 

20.6 

16.70 

14 

3a7 

31.5 

Servioe 

....do 

.4555    I.fkaiiervicA.  1-16  tin 

29.7 

Servioe 

Service  

do 

....do 

.  4555 
.4555 

.4555 

Like  service,  1-16  tin  — 
like  service,  M6  tin 

Like  Harvioe.  1.16  tin 

25.3 
26.8 

...  do 

Meftn. 

19.1 

20.72 

2&8 

Servio«L  with 
leogthen  e  d 
chamber. 
Do 

1 
2 

3 

4 

lae 

lSw4 

16.3 
23.3 

21 
17.3 

13 
15.2 

16.61 

23.6 

....do 

.4555'  Like  Mrvioa.  1.16  tin 

23.2 

....  do  ••••■• ... 

.4555 
.4555 

Like  service,  M6  tin — 
Like  service,  1-16  tin. . . . 

20.  ft 

Do 

....do 

27.8 

• 

Mean. 

16.4 

23.9 

1,000  yards  range,—Apnl  21  and  22, 1880. 


Powder. 

Ballets. 

• 

1 

Deviations. 

Rifle. 

1 

Gr$, 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 

80 
80 

80 
80 
80 

€fr$. 
70 
70 
70 

80 
80 

Kind. 

t 

1 

Kind. 

M.H. 

M.V. 

M.A. 

Apran. 

Servioe 

Servioe . . .  i. . . . 

Hazard,  F.  6.. 
do 

Grt, 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

500 
500 

500 
500 
500 

500 
500 
500 

500 
500 

.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 

.4555 
.4555 

.4555 

Like  service,  1-16  tin 

Like  service,  1-16  tin 

Like  service,  1-16  tin 

Like  service,  M6  tin 

Like  service,  1*16  tin.... 

Like  service,  1-16  tin — 
Tike  service,  1-ltf  tin ... . 

Like  serviocL  1.16  tin ... . 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

14.1 
12l8 
15.2 
15.4 
22.2 

29L4 
10.3 
19.9 
2&2 
24.4 

26.5 
16.4 

Service 

Service ........ 

— do 

....do 

25 
32.1 

Service 

....do 

33 

...  do 

Mean. 

15.9 

21 

26.6 

Service,  with 
lengthened 
chamber. 
Do 

1 
2 

3 
4 

5 

8.6 
10.5 

17.5 
11.3 
19.8 

9.2 
15.7 

15^9 

16  3 

9.5 

12.6 
1&9 

do 

....do 

...,do 

23.6 

Do 

.45551  Like  servioe!  M6  tin... 

19.8 

Do 

.4555 

.  4555 
.45.% 
.4555 

.4555 
.458 

Like  service,  1-16  tin 

Like  service,  1-16  tin ... . 

Like  service,  1-16  tin 

Like  service,  1-16  tin ... . 

Like  service,  1*16  tin 

Like  service,  machine- 
made,  117  tin. 

22 

....do ......... 

— do 

...do 

....do  ......... 

Mean. 

ia5 

11.2 
16.1 
12 

13.3 

19.4 

AprUilSL 

Servioe 

Service 

Service 

1 
2 
3 

15.8 
22.9 
1L6 

19.4 

28 

16.7 

Mean. 

13.1 

16.8 

2L4 

Service,  with 
lengthened 

1 
2 

1L7 

ia7 

17.7 
20.2 

21.2 

Oriental 

27.5 

Mean. 

15.2 

18  9 

24.3 
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1,000  yards  range.-^May  4, 1880. 


Rifle. 


Seryice.. 

Serrioe.. 

Senrioe.. 

Serrioe.. 

Seryice. 

Service.. 


Powder. 


"Si 


Kind. 


Serrioe   with 
lengthened 
ohiunber. 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Qt». 
70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 


80 

80 
80 
80 
80 

80 


OrientaL 

HazArd.  F.  G 

Oriental 

Hazard,  F.G 

do 

....do  ....... 

Oriental 

Hazard,  F.  G 

Oriental 

Hazard,  F.  G 

....do  .... ... 

....do 


BaUet. 


4i 

t 


Qr$. 
500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 


3 


.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.4555 

.4555 


Kind. 


500 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 


458 


458 


Frankford,  like  zeryioe, 

MS  tin. 
Frankford,  like  aervioe, 

lis  tin. 
Frankford,  Ukeeervice, 

1-17  Un. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

117  tin. 
Springfield,  likeeervioe, 

1.16  tin. 
Springfield,  likeserylce, 

146  tin. 


Frankford,  like  ■errice, 
MS  Un. 


Frankford,  like  eerrice, 

MS  tin. 
458     Frankford,  like  service, 

117  tin. 
458    Frankford,  like  service, 

1-17  tin. 
4555  Springfield,  like  service, 

1-16  tin. 
4555  Springfield,  like  service, 

1-16  tin. 


I 

6 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Deviations. 


17.7 
15.9 
13.4 

11.5 
IS.  9 


8 

17 

Mean. 

14.9 

20.7 

14.5 

1S.3 

14.1 

9.4 

1S.4 

Mean. 

ia9 

SO 

96.7 

13.7 

SO.S 

15.9 

90.8 

13.0 

17.8 

16.7 

SLl 

SS.9 

87.9 

19.4 

SiS 

M.6 

13.6 
8S.4 
90.4 
19.5 
16.4 


38.8 

lat 

95.4 
916 
SL6 
80.6 

SLl 


First  fonr  targets,  light  head  wind ;  next  six  targets,  stiff  head  wind ;  last  two  targets,  very  stronf 
headwind. 

1,000  yards  range,— May  5, 1880. 


Rifle. 


Servioe. .  •  • .  -  • 

Service 

Service. 

Service 

Service. 

Service. 


Service,  with 
length  e  n  e  d 
olumiber. 


Do 
Do 


Powder. 


.a 

■5! 


Ort. 
70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 


80 
80 
80 
80 


Kind. 


Oriental.... 
Hazard,  F.G 

Oriental 

Hazard,  F.G 

....do ....... 

Oriental 

Hazard,  F.  G 

Oriental 

Hazard,  F.G 


■ 

Weight 

i 
1 

On. 

500 

.458 

500 

.458 

500 

.458 

500 

.4.58 

500 

.4555 

500 

.4555 

500 

.458 

500 

.458 

500 

.458 

500 

.458 

Bnllet. 


Kind. 


Frankford,  like  service, 

MS  tin. 
Frankford,  like  servioe, 

MS  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1-17  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1-17  tin. 
Springfield,  like  service, 

M6tio. 
Springfield,  like  service, 

M6tin. 


Frankford,  like  service, 

MS  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

MS  tin. 
Frankford,  like  servioe, 

M7  Un, 
Frankford,  like  servioe, 

M7  Un^ 


^ 
? 


S 


Deviations. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 


Mean. 


M.  H. 


14.  S 
15.5 
13.1 

15.  9 
14.5 
17 


M.V. 


S0.4 

16 

17.6 

84.9 

1&4 

10.8 


1&7 


1 
1 
1 
1 


S3.8 
95.S 
19 
99.9 


14.6 


98.9 
18.3 
14.9 

14.1 


H.A. 


919 
88L3 
S1.9 
97.4 
83.4 
80.1 


9L7 

3&9 
SLl 
1&6 
9&1 


First  six  targets,  stiff  breeze  from  front ;  last  four  targets,  strong  bead  wind 
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1,000  yards  range.— May  6,  1880. 


Bifle. 


Seryioe. 
Servloe. 
Service. 
Service. 
Service. 
Service. 


Service,  with 
lengtnened 
chMiber. 


Do. 


On. 
70 

70 

70 


Oriental 

Hazard,  F.  G. 
OrientaL 


Ballet. 


70    Hazard,  F,G. 


70 
70 


...do 
...do 


80 
80 
80 


Oriental 

Hazard,  F.G. 
OrientaL 


Qr». 
500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 


i 


Kind. 


458 
458 

458  i 
458  : 
4555! 
4555 


Frankf  ord,  like  service, 
1-12  tin. 

Frankf  ord,  like  service, 
1-13  tin. 

Frankfurd,  like  service, 
1-17  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-17  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 1-16  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 116  tin. 


500 
500 
500 


.458  I  Frankford,  like  service, 

1-13  tin. 
^.458  I  Frankford,  like  service, 

!      1-12  Un. 
.  458     Frankford,  like  service, 

1-17  tin. 


I 


Deviations. 


M.H.  M.V.  H.A. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 


Mean. 


16.4 
15.4 
15 
13.5 


I 


1&  4  '  93. 1 


16 

21.7 
90.9 
29.8 


16.7 


14.5 


14.6 


99.9 
96.6 
95.9 
39.7 
96.9 
99.9 


18.8  •    94.9 


17.9 
10.4 
9X8 


91.6 
17.8 
14 


97.6 
90.6 
97.6 


First  six  targets,  light  breeze  from  front ;  last  three  targets,  strong  breeze  f n>m  right  and  front. 

1,000  yard*  range,— May  7, 1880. 


Powder. 

Ballet. 

1 

'g 
6 

"A 

2 

Deviations. 

Rifle. 

Qn. 
70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

80 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

Kind. 

1 

5 

.458 
.458 
.458 
.458 
.4555 

.458 

.458 
.458 
.458 
.45.'U 

Kind. 

M.H. 

ia4 
11.6 
20.1 
13.9 
16.6 

1L4 

16.6 
17.4 
95.9 
99.9 
11.6 

17.9 

M.  V. 

M.  A. 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Sendee 

Service 

Oriental 

Hazard,  F.G.. 

Orientol 

Hazard,  F.G.. 
...do 

Qr9. 
500 

500 

500 
500 
500 

500 

500 
500 

500 
500 
500 

Frankford,  like  service, 
119  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-12  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
117  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-17  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 1-16  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-12  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 

1-12  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1-17  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1-17  tin. 

RnrlnirHnld.    HkA    sarv. 

97.9 
99.9 
26.8 
34.9 
19.9 

16.4 

96.9 
99.6 
37.3 
19.6 
11 

3a3 
95.1 
33.5 
37.3 
95.9 

Service  with 
lengthened 
chamber. 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oriental 

Hazard,  F.G.. 

Oriental 

Hazard,F.G.. 

....  do  .•••..••. 

90 

31.6 
98.5 
4a9 
30.1 

Do 

do 

ice,  1-16  tin. 
.4555  Springfield,  like   serv- 
ice, 1.16  tin. 

16. 

\ 
1 

Mean. 

15.3 

93 

Calm. 
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1,000  yards  rangc^May  8,  1880. 


Bifle. 


Service, 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Sm^cc 

Service 


Powder. 


4i 

-a 

-e 


crfl* 
70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 


Kind. 


Service  with 
lengthened 
chflimber. 
Do , 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Oriental 

Hazard,  F.G. 

Oriental 

Hasard,F.G. 

...  do 

....do 


Bnllet. 


•a 


80 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 


Oriental 


Hasard,F.Q.. 

Oriental 

Hasard,F.G.. 

— do 

...do 


Gra. 

500 

500 

500 
500 
500 
500 


I 


.458 


.458 
.458 
.458 
.4555 


Kind. 


Frankford,  likeswice, 

M8tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

M3tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1.17  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1.17  tin. 
Springfield,  like  serv. 

ice,  116  tin. 
4555;  Springfield,  like 
I      ice,  1.16  tin. 


500 

500 
500 

500 
500 
500 


.458 

.458 
.458 

.458 

.4555 

.4555 


Frankford,  like  service, 
1.13  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 

113  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1-17  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1-17  tln- 
Springtield.  like   serv- 

ice.  116  tin. 
Springfield,  like  serv. 

ice,  1-16  tin. 


Deviations. 


Mean.  ,  19.3 


First  five  targets,  light  breese  from  the  right  and  front ;  sixth  target,  strong  breese ;  the  last  aix  taf 
gets  strong  wind. 

1,000  yards  range.^May  10, 1880. 


Powder. 

Bullet 

1 

"8 

Deviatlona. 

Rifle. 

QT9, 

70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 

80 

80 
80 
80 

Kind. 

Oriental 

...  .do ..... .... 

•s 

Qr$. 

5fl0 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

500 

500 
500 
500 

• 

2 

Kind. 

H.  Jex. 

M.  T. 

Service 

Service 

.458 
.458 
.458 
.458 
.458 
.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 
.458 

Frankford,  like  service, 

118  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1-13  Un. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1-13  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1- 13  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

M7  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

117  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
113  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 

1-13  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1.13  tin. 
Fran  kf  ord,  like  service, 

1  13  tin. 

1 

3 

1 
8 
1 
8 

1 

8 

1 
8 

16.4 
16.3 
14.9 
30.8 

ia4 

16.8 

38.9 

19.4 
81 

ia6 

18 

86.6 

17.5 

30.8 

38.3 

83.3 

3&5 

81.1 
10.5 
80 

80.3 
31.1 

Service 

Service  

Service 

Service 

Hazard,  G.F.. 

....do 

Oriental 

. ...do ......... 

83 

3^6 
37.3 
88.6 

Service  with 
lengthened 
chamber. 
Do 

....do 

. . ..do  ..... .... 

36.6 
38.7 

Do 

Do 

Hazard,  F.G. . 
....do 

83.5 
37.3 

The  first  six  targete,  fresh  breeze  from  the  front  and  right;  the  last  four  targets,  stiff  breese  from 
the  right  and  front. 
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1,000  yards  range,-- May  11, 1880. 


Powder. 


Bifle. 

■ w— 

SM^oe 

Senrioe 

Serrioe 

Senrioe 

Serrioe 

Service 

Serrioe 

Serrioe 

Sendee 

Serrioe 

Serrioe   with 
lengthened 
ohunber. 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


I 

crfl. 
70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

60 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 


Kind. 


Oriental 

....do 

HaMrd,F.G.. 
....do 

Oriental 

....do 

HasMd^F.O.. 
....do ...... .. . 

....do ...... ... 

— do 

Oriental 

....do 

HasardfF.O.. 

Oriental 

....do 

Hasard,F.G.. 

do 

....do ......... 


Ballet 


I 


Or$. 

500 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

500 

500 
500 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 


I 


.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.4555 

.4555 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.4^8 

.4555 

.4555 


Kind. 


Frankf ord,  like  servioe, 
M2tln. 

Frankf  ord,  like  service, 
Matin. 

Frankf  ord,  like  service, 
113  tin. 

Frankf  ord,  like  service. 
MS  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1.17  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
M7tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-17  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
M7tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 1-16  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 1-16  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-12  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
MS  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-lS  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
MS  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
M7  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
117  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
117  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-17  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ioe, 116  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 1-16  tin. 


I 


1 
a 
1 

3 

1 

3 

1 
s 
1 

3 


8 
1 
S 
1 

a 
1 
a 
1 

3 


Deviationa. 


M.H. 

M.V. 

11 

85.3 

15.6 

313 

11 

17.9 

14.2 

13:7 

7.8 

83.1 

a5 

19.7 

14.9 

13.8 

10.4 

33.3 

9.5 

13.7 

13w6 

30.3 

85.9 

17.6 

8 

34.1 

&8 

39 

9.9 

17.3 

iaL8 

30.5 

10.6 

38.6 

ia4 

30.4 

11.6 

37.8 

10.1 

15.1 

ILl 

11.6 

• 

IC 


37.6 

37.  T 

81 

19 

83.4 

3L5 

30.3 

34.8 

15w9 

84.4 

3L3 

35.4 

sas 

19.9 
34.8 

3a5 

37.5 

3ai 

18.8 
16 


Stiff  breeae  from  the  front. 
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lyOOO  yards  rangc^May  12,  im). 


Rifle. 


Powder. 


Service 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Service,  with 
lengthened 
obiunber. 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Kind. 


Ballet 


QVM 

70     Oriental 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


Hasard,F.G. 

Oriental 

Hazard,  F.G. 

...  do 

....do 


80 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 


Qr$, 
500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 


Oriental 


Hasard,F.G. 

Oriental 

Hasard,F.O. 

....do... 

....do 

....do 


500 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 


I 


Kind. 


.458  . 

.458  I 

.478  ' 

I 
.458  I 

I 
.4555 

.4555 


Frankford,  like  service, 
1-18  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

M2  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

112  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1-12  Un. 
Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice. 1-16  tin. 
Springfield,  like  serv- 

1.16  tin. 


.458 

.458 
.458 

.458 

I 
.4555 

.4555 

.4555 


Frankford,  like  service 
1-12  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 

1-12  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1-17  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1-17  tin. 
Springfield,  like  serv- 

ice.  1-16  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1-16  Un. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1-16  tin. 


i 

1 

ILH. 

M.V. 

M.JL 

• 

11.7 

28 

30.3 

13.1 

94.4 

97.7 

10.5 

96 

28 

1 

ia8 

21.7 

2&» 

1 

16.9 

22.2 

27.9 

14.3 
15.6 

2S.7 

27.1 

Mean. 

22.9 

27.8 

2Sl1 

13.8 

98.  e 

15.5 

95w7 

ao 

• 

11.7 

19l8 

23 

20.4 

29.4 

35^8 

16 

16.6 

23.1 

2L3 

&4 

29L9 

3 

15.4 

ia9 

ia5 

Mean. 

17.5 

1L7 

21.5 

First  five  targets  calm ;  the  sixth  target,  light  breese  from  tiie  right ;  the  next  four  targets,  still 
hreese  fsom.  the  right ;  the  last  three  targets,  strong  wind  from  the  right. 

1,000  yards  rangc-^May  13, 1880. 


Powder. 

Bullet 

i 

Deviations. 

Bifle. 

1 

Or». 
70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

Kind. 

i 

1 

Kind. 

jCH. 

M.T. 

ILA. 

Service 

Service 

Oriental 

....do 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

.458 
.458 
.458 
.458 
.458 
.458 
.458 
.458 
.4555 

Frankford,  like  service, 

1-12  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1-12  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1-12  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

M2  Un. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1-17  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1-17  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1-17  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1-17  Un. 
SnrinfffiAld.  like  aerv. 

1 

2 
1 
9 

1 
9 

1 
2 

1 
9 

11.6 
15.9 
19.1 
92 
9.8 
29.2 
18.7 
23.2 
16.6 
17.3 

37.3 
2Su3 

ia2 

38.9 

ia4 

915 
97.6 
96.9 
99.9 
90.3 

39.1 
27.8 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Hazard,  F.G.. 

— do 

Oriental 

•  • . .  do ......... 

96.4 
45.6 
90.8 
33.1 

Service 

Service 

Service 

HaEard,F.G.. 

....do 

...  .do ......... 

33L3 

35 

34.2 

Service 

....do ......... 

1      ice,  116  tin. 
.4555.  Sfnrinirfield.   like    serv. 

96w7 

ice,  116  Un. 

First  two  targets,  calm ;  next  three  targets,  light  breese ;  last  five  targets,  strong  wind. 
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1,000  yards  range,— May  14, 1880. 


Powder. 

Bnllet 

A. 
1 

9 
1 
9 
1 
9 
1 
9 
1 
9 
1 
9 

Deviations. 

Bifle. 

4i 

t 

Qrt. 
70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

Kind. 

4i 

■a 

1 

i 

Kind. 

M.H. 

M.V. 

98.9 
19.8 
9&9 
39.6 
30.9 
96.9 
19.9 
30.9 
15.3 
19.5 
9L4 
99.1 

AC  A. 

Service 

Service 

Hazard,  F.G.. 
....do 

flfrs. 
500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.4555 

.4555 

.4555 

.4555 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-12  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
M2  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-12  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-12  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-17  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
117  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-17  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-17  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 1-16  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 116  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 1-16  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 1-16  tin. 

14.5 
90.9 

3ai 

99.3 
9.8 

ia4 

16.5 

13 

14.6 

19.5 

19.9 

ia4 

99.9 

9a8 

Service 

....do 

41.9 

Service 

....do 

30.5 

Service 

Service 

....do ......... 

....do 

39.4 
39.6 

....  do ......... 

95.8 

Service 

....do 

33.5 

Service 

....do 

91.1 

Service 

Service 

do 

— do 

....do 

97.6 
916 
96.5 

Light  breeze  from  the  left. 


1,000  yard$  range.—May  15, 1880. 


Powder. 

Bullet. 

1 

1 

Deviations. 

Bifle. 

• 

1 

On, 
70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

80 

80 

Kind. 

t 

1 

1 

Kind. 

M.H. 

ia96 

16.9 

95 

97.9 

17.16 

20.9 

1U9 

31.94 

97.3 

99.1 

M.V. 

M.A. 

Service 

Service 

Hasard,F.G.. 
....do 

ar$, 

500 
500 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

.458 
.458 

.iHB 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.4555 

.4559 

.456 

.458 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-19  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
112  tin, 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-12  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-17  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-17  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-17  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 1-16  tin. 

Springfield,   like  serv- 
ice, 1-16  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-12  tin, 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-19  tin. 

97.3 

96.9 

91. 4 

19.18 

30.5 

34.6 

91M 

94.0 

33.7 

97.56 

30.3 
30.8 

....do 

37.1 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Service 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

33.8 
34.9 
40.1 
99.8 
39.9 

Service,  with 
lengtnened 
ehMnber. 
Do 

....do 

43.4 

500 

35.3 

First  eight  targets,  strong  wind  from  right  and  rear ;  last  two  targets,  very  strong  wind. 
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1,000  yards  range,— May  18, 1680. 


Bifle. 


18.iDoh  twist,  3 

ffrOOTM. 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Servioe 


Service 


Seryioe 


Serrioe,  with 
lengthened 
chMnber. 


Powder. 


I 


Gtt, 
70 

70 


70 
70 


70 
70 


70 


70 


70 


70 


70 


70 
75 


Kind. 


HMArdf  P.O. 
— do 


.do 
.do 


Dnpont 


..do 


HMArdfP.G. 


...do 


. . .  .do 


....do 


....do 


...do .. 
Dnpont 


Bnllet. 


t 


On, 
500 

500 


500 
500 


500 
500 


480 
480 
480 


480 


480 


500 
500 


i 


458 
458 


.458 

.458 


.458 
.458 


.446 
.446 
.446 


.446 


.446 


.446 

.446 


Kind. 


Frankford,  like  senrioe, 

Matin. 
Frmnkford,  like  aeryioe, 

1-Utin. 


Frmnkford,  like  servloe, 

M7tin. 
Frankford,  like  seryioe, 

M7tin. 


Frsnkf  ord,  like  service, 

MStin. 
Frankford,  like  servioe, 

M9ttn. 


Long-ranse  Springfield, 

grooved  and  labri* 

cated.  M9  On. 
Long-raoge  Springfield, 

grooved  and  labri* 

cated,  1-19  tin. 
Long-range  Springfield, 

grooved  and  Inbri- 

oated,  149  tin. 


Long-range  Springfield, 
groovea  and  Inbri* 
cated,  1-19  tin. 

Long-range  Springfield, 
groovea  and  lubri- 
cated, 1-19  tin. 


Frankf ord,  like  servioe, 
1-17  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-13  tin. 


I 


1 


Mean. 


1 

a 


Mean. 


1 
S 


Mean. 


Mean. 


Mean. 


1 
1 


Deviations. 


M.H. 


17.9 
9.6 


13.7 


1S.9 
9.3 


M.y.  M. 


87.7 
16w4 


25.9 
8&4 


ILl 


19.8 
18.8 


15.8 


8 


16.1 


&4 


10.8 


8317 


16.5 


fiai 


SL6 
7.1 


97.1 


16.  S 
35.3 


85.8 


1L7 


90 


89 


19 


8&9 
99.9 


89.4 


90.6 
40 


aaa 


18.5 


las 


30.3 


14.8 


as.7 


SOlS 


93.4 


96.8 


84.8 


15.5       2Sl8 


89.3 
19.3 


31 
80.6 


The  first  four  targets  and  second  last,  calm ;  all  other  targets,  light  breese  from  left  and  rear. 
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1,000  yardi  range,— May  25, 1880. 


Bifle. 


Servioe.  with 
lengthened 
ehMQber. 
I>o 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Powder. 


4i 

I 


On. 

75 


75 
75 

75 


80 
80 
80 
80 


80 
80 
80 
80 


Kind. 


Dapont 

— do  .. 

do  .. 

...  do  .. 

. . .  .do  . . 
. . . .  do . . 
— do  . . 
....do  .. 


H«Eard,F.G 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Ballet 


^ 

»: 

% 

J§ 

% 

^ 

Ors, 

500 

.458 

500 

.458 

500 

.458 

500 

.458 

500 

.458 

500 

.456 

500 

.458 

500 

.458 

Kind. 


Frankford,  like  servioe, 
MS  tin. 

Fnmkf ordf  like  senrice, 

M3tin. 
Frankford,  like  aerrice, 

1.13  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

M9  tin. 


Frankford,  like  awvice, 

112  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

MS  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

MS  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

MS  tin. 


500 
500 
500 
500 


.458 
.458 
.458 
.458 


Frankford.  like  service, 

MS  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

MS  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service^ 

lis  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

lis  tin. 


o 


9 
3 

4 


Mean. 


I 
S 
3 
4 


Deviations. 


AC  H. 


14.9 

10.9 
10.3 
15.1 


IS.  6 


&7 
15.  S 
13.7 
11.6 


Mean. 


1 
S 
3 
4 


Mean. 


19l3 


6.3 
14.1 
19L9 
16.5 


12.4 


M.V. 


95.9 

19.4 
25.2 
21.4 


M«  A  » 


99.9 

2t9 
97.  S 
26.8 


23 


16.2 
25.7 
24.8 
29.6 


24.1 


ia8 

17.9 
914 
l&l 


96.3 


ia4 

29.9 
9&3 
31.8 


97.1 


19.8 
29.8 
28.7 
24.5 


19.5 


23.4 


Calm. 
800  yards  range,— May  24,  1880. 


Powder. 

Ballet 

4i 

6 

Deviations. 

Rifle. 

ts 

Gn. 

80 

80 

80 
80 
80 
80 

Kind. 

4i 

1 

i 

• 

Kind. 

M.  JuL 

M.V. 

M.A. 

Service,  with 
lengthened 
chamber. 
Do 

Hasard,  F.  G. . 
....do  ......... 

Gt$. 
500 

500 

500 
500 
500 
500 

.458 
.458 

.458 
.458 
.458 

.^58 

Frankford,  like  service, 
MS  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
119  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 

117  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

M7  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

117  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

117  tin. 

1 
2 

10.2 
9.4 

16.2 
12 

19.1 
lSb2 

....do 

no  .  .  _  _ . 

Mean. 

9.8 

14.1 

17.1 

Do 

1 
2 
3 
4 

9.8 

10.7 

9.3 

7.8 

13.9 
9 

15.5 
14 

17 

Do 

14 

Do 

•  •••do  -•.. 

18.1 

Do 

•  •  •  •  clo  •••••  •••• 

16 

Mean. 

9.4 

13.1 

16.3 

Light  breeze  from  the  left  and  rear. 
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800  yarda  range—May  24, 1880. 


Powder. 


Rifle. 


Servioe,  with 
iBDgtbened 
ohraiber. 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Ctn. 
75 


75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 


80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 


Kind. 


Dapont 

...  do .. 
— do .. 
...do .. 
...do  .. 
...do .. 
...do  .> 
....do  .. 

do  . . 

....do  . . 
. . .  .do  . . 

....do .. 
....do .. 
....do .. 
. . .  .do  . . 
....do .. 
....do .. 
....do .. 
....do .. 


Ballet 


4i 

t 


On, 
500 


500 
500 
500 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 


500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 


I 


.458 

.458 
.458 
.456 
.458 
.458 
.458 
.458 
.456 
.456 
.456 


.458 
.456 
.456 
.458 
.458 
.456 
.458 
.458 


Kind. 


Frankf ord,  like  eervioe, 
MS  tin. 


Fi«n1rfdrd« 

143  tin. 
Fnuikford, 

1-19  tin. 
Fnnkford, 

M9  tin. 
Fnmkford, 

1-19  tin. 
Fnnkford, 

M9  tin. 
Fnuikford« 

1-19  tin. 
Fnmkford, 

1-19  tin. 
Fnnkford, 

1-19  tin. 
Fnnkford, 

1-19  tin. 
Frftnkford, 

M9tin. 


likeserrioe, 
likeserrioe, 
like  servioe, 
likeaerrioe, 
likeserrioe, 
like  servioe, 
likeserrioe, 
like  service, 
like  service, 
like  service, 


FrMikf6rd,like 

M9tin. 
Fnnkford,  like 

1-19  tin. 
Fnnkford,  like 

M9  tin. 
Fraokford,  like 

1-19  tin. 
Frankf ord,  like 

119  tin. 
Frankf ord,  like 

M9  tin. 
Frankford,  like 

M9  tin. 
Frankford,  like 

1-19  tin. 


service, 
service, 
service, 
service, 
service, 
service, 
service, 
service, 


9 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


Mean. 


1 
9 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Mean. 


Deviatioiis. 


MH. 

MV. 

19.1 

1S.3 

13.4 

16.5 

14.5 

16.7 

17 

1L7 

ia3 

15.9 

5.3 

10.4 

13.1 

1L9 

5.9 

9.7 

a9 

15.6 

14.9 

14.5 

lae 

14.5 

1L4 

ia6 

1&6 

18.9 

9.4 

ia4 

ie.4 

15.9 

17.0 

19.8 

9.9 

15.9 

1L8 

9.6 

9.4 

6.6 

1L3 

ia8 

19.5 

14.5 

Hfl.  J^m 


17.3 

SLS 

29.1 

90.0 

1&9 

ILt 

17.  S 

11 

18 

90.3 

18 

17.8 

94.5 
90.T 
99:8 
96.1 
l&t 
1&9 
ILS 
»L9 

90.1 


Light  breese  from  tiie  left  and  rear. 
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800  yards  range.— May  27, 1880. 


Powder. 


Bifle. 


Serrioe,  with 
loDf^nened 
ohamber. 
Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Ort, 
75 


75 
75 


80 
80 


Kind. 


•a 


80 
80 
80 
80 


Dapont. 


.do. 
.do  . 


.  do. 
do. 


Gr$. 
500 


500 
500 


H*Uffd,F.a. 
....do  ........ 

— do 

....do  ........ 


80 

....  do 

80 

...  .do 

80 

— do 

80 

...  do 

500 

500 


500 
500 
500 
500 


500 
500 
500 
500 


I 


.458 

.458 
.458 


458 

458 


.458 
.458 
.458 
.458 


Bullet 


Kind. 


Fraokford,  like  service, 
1-lS  jdn. 

Frankford,  like  Benrlce, 

118  tin. 
Frankford,  like  Bervlce, 

112  On. 


Frankford,  likeaeryioe, 

1-13  tin. 
Frankford,  like  aeryioe, 

1-13  On. 


Frankford,  like  aerrlce, 

118  tin. 
Frankford,  like  servioe, 

1-18  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1-18  Un. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

118  tin. 


.4555 

.4555 
.4555 
.4555 


Springfield,  UkesMrlce, 

112  tin. 
Sprinfcfleld,  like  service, 

118  tin. 
Springfield,  likesMrlce, 

1-18  tin. 
Springfield,  like  service, 

1-18  tin. 


n 

I 


6 


9 
3 


Mean. 


Mean. 


1 
8 

3 

4 


Mean. 


1 
9 
3 
4 

Mean. 


Deviations. 


M.S. 


fi.4 

as 

15.4 


M.V. 


ia9 


18 

&1 


10 


ia4 

18.3 
18.4 

ia8 

1L5 


10 
18 
19.9 
1L5 

11.0 


&8 

7.6 
11.0 


9.1 


18.9 
84.9 


1&5 


15.1 
0. 

10.5 
14.8 


18.9 


13.0 
18.5 

a9 

19.8 

ia7 


M.  A« 


ia4 

1L6 
19.  S 


13.8 


17.1 
86.9 


8L6 


ia3 
ia7 

80.6 
17.8 


17.6 


lao 

17.3 
15i7 
89.9 

19.9 


Calm. 
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800 

yard 

srattj 

re.— JiifM  12, 1880. 

Powder. 

Ballet. 

"8 

i 

DevifttkMW. 

Bifle. 

«i 

t 

On, 
70 

70 

70 

80 
80 

Kind. 

HABArd,F.O.. 

....do 

....do  ......... 

■a 

t 

Ort, 
500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

1 

.4555 
.4555 
.4555 

.4455 
.4555 

Kind. 

1C.H. 

15.3 
10 
9^9 

M.V. 

8L4 

1L4 

8.8 

13.3 

M.A. 

Service 

Service...   

Serf ice 

Springfield,  like  service, 

116  tin. 
Springfield,  likeservioe, 

1.16  tin. 
Springfield,  like  service, 

116  tin. 

Springfield,  likeservioe, 
116  tin. 

Springfield,  likeservioe, 
146  tin. 

1 

9 
3 

17.4 
1&2 
12 

....do  .•••..... 

Mean. 

11.7 

14.9 

8ervic^  with 
lengthened 
ohimber. 
Do 

1 
9 

9.4 
8.8 

1&4 
12.5 

90.7 

do 

14.9 

Mean. 

&1 

15l4 

17.4 

light  breese  from  the  right  »nd  re«r. 


800  yard*  range.—June  16, 1880. 


Powder. 

Bnllet 

DeviAtions. 

Bifle. 

1 
1 

Or$. 

80 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

Kind. 

1 

Ort, 
500 

500 
500 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

1 

Kind. 

ILH. 

ILV. 

10.9 

13.4 
7. 

ia7 

7.8 
12.4 
12.9 

9.7 
13.8 

ia6 
ia9 

ILA. 

18-inohtwist,6 
grooves,  with 
lengthened 
ohraiber. 
Do    

....do 

.4555 

.4555 

.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 

Springfield,   like  ser- 
vice, 116  tin. 

Springfield,  like  servio^ 

116  tin. 
Springfield,  like  service, 

M6  tin. 
Springfield,  likeservic^ 

116  tin. 
Springfield,  like  service, 

M6  tin. 
Springfield,  likeservioe, 

M6  tin. 
Springfleld,  like  servlc^ 

115  tin. 
Springfield,  likeservioe, 

1.16  tin. 
Springfield,  likeservlc^ 

1-16  tin. 
Springfield,  like  service, 

M6  tin. 

1 

9 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

1Sl8 

1L4 
9.7 

13.5 
5.5 
9.0 

10.9 

13. 

1S.5 

ia9 

18.8 

17.  e 

Do 

....do 

19. 

Do 

....do  ......... 

17.9 

Do 

...  .do 

9.5 

Do 

....do  ......... 

15.S 

Do 

Do 

....do 

....do 

16.9 
18.9 

Do 

....do ..... .... 

lae 

Do 

....do 

14.7 

HesA.. 

19i8 

15.5 

Stiff  breese  from  right  and  re«r. 
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800  yard*  range.—June  1^  and  22, 1880. 


Bifle. 


JwulS. 
Long-ruige  . 
LoDg'ituige , 
Long-range  . 
Long-range 
Long-range  . 


Service,    with 
lengthened 
chamber. 
Bo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


■3. 


Grt. 
80 
«) 
80 
80 
80 


80 
60 

eo 

80 
80 
80 


Powder. 


Kind. 


Hasard,F.  a. 
...do 

I  •  ■  «%Kv  •  •  •  .  •  •  •  « 

....do  ........ 

...do 

do 


HaaardfF.  O 

•  •  •  •  Uw   •  •  •  • 

....do  .... 
...  do ... . 
. . .  do  . . . . 


Ballet 


-3. 

• 

O 

.446 
.446 
.446 
.446 
.446 

GT9. 

550 
550 
550 
550 
550 

500 

.4555 

500 

.4555 

500 

.4555 

500 

.4555 

500 

.4555 

500 

.4555 

Kind. 


Patched,  1-19  tin 
Patched,  1-19  tin 
Patched.  1-19  tin 
Patched,  1-10  tin 
Patched,  1-19  tin 


Springfield,  like  senrioe, 
1-16  Un. 

Springfield,  like  seirioe^ 

1-16  tin. 
Springfield,  like  service, 

116  tin. 
Springfield,  like  service, 

M6  tin. 
Springfield,  likeservloe, 

1-16  tin. 
Springfield,  like  service, 

1-16  tin. 


6 


1 
9 
3 
4 
5 


Mean. 


S 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Mean. 


Deviations. 


M.H. 


10.9 
9.6 
7.4 

10.8 
9. 


9.5 


9.1 

U.9 

&9 

1S.1 

a9 

15.3 


11.  S 


M.V. 


M.A.. 


9.9 
10.6 
1&8 

ia4 

13.7 


lai 


lao 

9.1 
12.6 

6.9 
19.2 
15.1 


11. 


14.7 
14.3 
90.9 
17.9 
1&6 


16.4 


14.9 

15.8 
15.4 
13.6 
15.1 
91.5 


15.9 


First  five  targets,  calm ;  the  others,  very  strong  wind  from  the  left 
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500  yards  range.^Decemher  1, 16,  and  17, 1P79. 


Powder. 


Bifle. 


^ 

M 

f 
^ 


Kind. 


Bullet. 


December  i. 
Serrloe 

tS-incb  twist,  3 

grooves. 
184Doh  twist,  6 

grooyes. 

Service 

IB-inoh  twist,  3 

grooves. 
18-ineh  twist,  6 

grooves. 

December  16, 
Service 

18-iiioh  twist,  3 

grooves. 
IS-inch  twist,  6 

grooves. 

Service 

IS-inoh  twist,  3 
grooves. 

IB-inch  twist,  6 
grooves. 

December  n. 
Service 

Service 


18-inch  twist,  3 

grooves. 
184nch  twist,  3 

grooves. 


18-inch  twist,  6 

grooves. 
184noh  twist,  6 

grooves. 


Service 


18-inch  twist,  3 

grooves. 
18-inch  twist,  6 

grooves. 


Service 


18-inch  twist,  3 

grooves. 
18-inch  twist,  6 

grooves. 


Ore., 
70  !HftBsrd.F.O. 


70 
70 

70 
70 
70 

70 
70 
70 

70 

70 

70 

70 
70 


70 
70 


70 
70 


70 

70 
70 

70 
70 
70 


.do 
.do 


I  m  m OV    •  • •  •  4 

..do 

...do .... 


HABArd,F.a 

— do 

. . . .  do 


..do 

...do 

..do 


Hasard,  F.a 
.  ...do 


Hassrd,  F.G 
....do ........ 


Hj»ard,F.a 
....do 


Hasard,  F.O 


....do 

do 

...do 
...  do 
....do. 


t 

Ore. 
500 

500 

500 


I 


.458 
.458 
.458 


500  '  .456 


500 
500 

500 
500 
500 

480 

480 

480 

500 


.458 
.458 

.458 
.458 
.458 

.446 

.446 

.446 

.458 


500     .458 


500 
500 


.458 
.458 


500 
500 


480 

480 
480 

490 
490 
490 


.458 
.458 


.446 

.446 
.446 

.458 

.458 
.458 


Kind. 


I 


Used  St  Ssndy  Hook ; 

fall  St  point,  1-18  tin. 

do 


do... 


of 


Shoulder  at  front 
shell,  MS  tin.  [ 

Shoulder  at    front  of  I 
shell  1-13  tin. 

Shoulder  at    front  <tf 
shell,  1-18  Un. 


Like  service,  ezoept 
flat  base,  MS  tin. 

Like  service,  except 
flat  base,  1-lSUn. 

Like  service,  ezoept 
flat  base.  l-lStin. 

Long-range  Spriogfleld, 
grooved  and  lubri- 
cated, 1-19  tin. 

LoDg-range  Springfield, 
grooved  and  lubri- 
cated. 119  tin. 

LoDg-ranse  Springfield, 
grooved  and  lubri- 
cated, MS  tin. 

Like  service,  except 
flat  base,  MS  tin. 

Like  service,  except 
flat  base.  MS  tin. 


Mean. 


Like    service,    exo^t  i 
flat  base,  l-lS-On. 

Like    service,    except 
flat  base.  1-lS  tin. 


Like  service,  except 
flat  base,  MS  tin. 

Like  service,  except 
flat  base,  1-lS  tin. 


Long-range  Springfield, 
grooved  and  lubri- 
cated, M9  tin. 

do 


.Mo. 


1 
8 


Mean. 


1 
8 


Mean. 


Like  service,  1-lS  tin . 
Like  service,  1-lS  tin  . 
Like  service,  MS  tin  . . 


Deviations. 


M.ILM.y.  M.A. 


18.6  !  IL 3  16.9 
9.S5|  &9s!  1S:9 
4.65'    9.8     laS 


9.7 
&3 


as     19L9 

6.5    ia5 


ia4 1  as    14.1 


7.5 


6.36;    4. 
6.98     a  76 


ILl 


a04    7.9 


■1 

5.76     7.5 


8.88;    a56i    9l99 
4.8 


5.44     6.58    a49 


4.5 


10.56  1L5 


at     7.3    as 


a3  I  a93  las 


7. 
7.4 


7.8 


a76 
4.14 


a45 


7.6 


a76 


as !  a4 


la 


ai 

a4 
a 


1S.4 


ia9 


aa 


las 
a49 

a39 


a64  lai 

I 

a  16*    491 


a  16:  7. 


4.7 

ass 

7.44 


a7 


a54   a68 
as    ass 

a  641  la 
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500  yards  range^^December  19, 23, 1879,  and  February  18, 1880. 


M.H.iM.V.  M.A. 


December  19, 

Servioe 

Service 


Gn. 

70    Servioe 

.)  70  do  .. 


Grt, 

405  I  .  458  I  Servioe.  116  tin 
405  {  .  45d    Servioe,  1-16  tin 


1 
S 


8.1 
3. 


11. 9» 
6.53 


13.4 
7.18 


Mean..'    4.5 


9.  S3,  10.89 


Servioe 70  I  Hazard,  F.G. 


18-inch  twist,  3  i  70   do 

grooves.  I 

18-iDoh  twist,  6    70  { do 

grooves.  I 

Service '  70  i...  do 


4 


It^inch  twist,  3  70 
grooves.  i 

18inch  twist.  6  ,  70 
grooves. 


Service 


18-inch  twist,  6 
grooves. 

Long-range 

Long-range  — 


December^, 

Service 

Service 

18-inch  twist,  3 

grooves. 
18-inch  twist.  6 

grooves. 
Long-range . . . . 

18-inoh  twist,  3 

grooves. 
18-lnch  twist,  6 

grooves. 

February  18. 

Service 

Service 

Servioe 

Servioe 


70 
70 


80 
80 


.do 
.do 

.do 
.do 


.do 
.do 


500  .  459  I  Like  servioe,  except 
flat  hase,  1-13  tin. 

500  '  .458  I  Like  servioe,  except 
flat  base,  1-18  tin. 

500  I  ,  458  I  Like  service,  except 
'  flat  base,  1-13  tin. 

480  I  .446  Long-range  Springfield, 
grooved    and  Tnbri- 


1 
1 
1 


6.5 

6.56 

14.56 


4.14,  7.71 

5.6  &68 

I 

7.5  I  16.4 


6.8  I    8.14     7.13 


480     .  446 
480     .446 

560     .45 
500  I  .45 


oated,  1-19  tin. 

...do 

...do 


Flat  base;   flat  point, 

1-13  tin. 
Flat  base;   flat  point. 

1-13  tin. 


500  !.  446  I  Patched,  1-19  tin 
500     .446     Patched,  119  tin 


1 
1 

1 
1 


1 
3 


5.6 
5.9 


10.9     13.85 


6.441    a  73 


13.3      5.7     13.5 


8.8 


9.4 


4.341    6.3 
5.4       5.9 


13.5 


7.65 
& 


Mean..     4.87     6.1  \    7.88 


70 
70 
70 

70 

80 

70 

70 


70 

70 

70 

i  70 


Service 

Haaard,  F.  Q. 
...  do  


..do 
.do 
..do 
..do 


Service 

•  •  •  •  UO   ••••••  a 

•  •  •  •  OO  ••••••  • 

•  •  •  •  U V  ••■•••  •  . 


Ore. 
405 
490 
49U 

490 

500 

500 

500 


405 
405 
405 
405 


.458 
.458 

.458 

.458 
.446 
.45 
.45 


458 

458 
458 
458 


Service,  1-16  tin 

Like  service,  1-13  tin. . . ! 
Like  service,  1-13  tin... 

1 
Like  servioe,  1-18  tin. . . , 


Patched,  1-19  tin 


Flat  base;  flat  point, 

1-18  tin. 
Flat  base;  flat  point, 

1-18  Un. 


Service,  1-16  tin 
Servioe,  1-16  tin 
Service,  1-16  tin 
Service,  1-16  tin 


1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
3 
3 
4 


5.36'   8.44;  la 

4.761    6.73     &83 


5.5  i  13.7 

4.7 

3.4 


6.4 
!  81.3 


1    4.3 

5.4 

&1 

5.8 

6.56     9. 

7.58 

4.56 

14.7 
5.36     7.05 
3.84     5il3 

&1  I  ia3 
8.3  I  38.8 


6.9 
9.96 
1L3 

&85 


ServlccL    with     70 
lengthened 
chamber. 

Do 70 

Do ,  70 

Do 70 


.do.. 


.do  .. 
.do  ., 
.do  .. 


405 


465 
405 
405 


Servioe,  with 
lengthened 
chamber. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


80 


80 
80 
80 


.458 


.458 
.458 
.458 


I  Mean. 


Servioe,  1-16  tin 


Service,  1-16  tin 
Servlo^  1-16  tin 
Service,  1-16  tin 


6.63 


8 
3 
4 


Haaard,  F.  G. 


•   •   •   •  UV      •   •    •  •   •    •    •   4 

•  • • •  U"  ••••«••« 

•  •  •  •  Qv  •••••• • 4 


550 


550 

550 
550 


.458 


.456 
.458 

.456 


Like  service,  1-18  tin 


Like  •el^o^  1-13  tin 
Like  service,  1-18  tin 
Like  servioe,  1-18  tin 


8 

3 

4 


7.6 


7.56 

4.68 
5.3 


6.19 


7.8 


9.83 


10.9 


7.56,  ia7 
5c78^    7.30 
7. 3      a  96 


6.96     7.09    9.49 


4.08 


4.44 

4.381 
6.7 


6.38 


5.981 

5.8 

5.8di 


7.58 


7.4 

7.88 

8.53 


Mean. 


4.88    5.88 


7.67 


3IORD 
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500  yardi  range.—Mareh  6  and  6, 1880. 


Powder. 


Bullet 


DeriatiotM. 


Bifle. 


<    «  I 


Kind. 


Kind. 


^ 


Serrioe 


Orf. 
JTorcAG. 
Service,  with     70 
lengthened 
chuabw. 

Do j  70  '...  do.. 

Do !  70    ...do.. 

Do i  70  I. ...do  ... 


On. 

405  lise 


)  •  •  •  • 


405 
405 
405 


.458 
.456 


Service,  M6Un. 


Service,  MO  Un. 
Service,  M6  tin. 
Service,  Matin. 


6 


% 
3 
4 


7.5       7.1  I  10.3 


5.7     11.1  :  12.5 
Su9       as  :    9.79 
S.7       4.3       7.14 


Meui. 


6.0       7.7       9.93 


Service 70    Service 


405 


.456 


Service,  with 
lenicthened 
ohraiber. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


March  8. 

Service 

Service 

Service 


80 


80 
80 
80 
80 


Hnxnrd.F.O. 


>.do 


70 
70 
70 


HnsnrdfF.G. 

•  • • •  U V  •••••••• 

•  • • •  U V  •••••••■ 


I 


Service,  116  tin. 


&3  *    8.4     1L8 


500  '.  4555  I  Like  lervice,  1-19  tin. 


Like  eervice,  1-19  tin. 
Like  Mrvic^  1-19  tin. 
Like  eervice,  M9  tin. 
Like  eervice,  1-lS  tin. 


7.3       0.6  <     9.96 


500 

.4555 

500 

.4555 

500 

.4555 

500 

.4555 

9 
3 
4 

5 


4.4  )    8.4 

19.6    ia6 

312  :    4.6 

5.4  I    a5 


7.83 
l&S 
5l6 

lai 


MeMi..     &6      7.4  ,  10. 


500 

.45.'» 

500 

.4555 

500 

.4555 

Like  tervice,  M9tin. 
Like  eervice,  1-19  tin . 
Like  eervice,  1-19 tin. 


1 

5.7 

5.3 

7.78 

.^ 

4.4 

9.2 

10.  S 

3 

lai 

8.4 

1X2 

Heen..i    6.7      7.6     ia30 


Service 70 

Service '  70 


Heserd.F.G. 


Service |  65 

Service 65 


•  HMnrd,P.G.. 


\        I 


500  .4555  '  Like  service,  M6  tin... 
500  1.4555  I  LIkeservioe,  MOtin... 


•  •  ■  • 


500 

500 


.4555 
.4555 


Like  service,  1-19  tin — 
Like  service,  1-19  tin. . . . 


1 
9 


Meen. 


1 
9 


Service 


Long-mnge .  • . . 
Loing*renge  •••• 


70 


HnxMd,F.a.. 


80 
80 


IUsard,F.G.. 

■  •  •  aUO    •  •  •  ••    •  •  «  < 


480  1. 446    '  Long-range  Springfield, 
'  I      grooved  and  lubricat- 

ed, 1-10  tin. 


jHeaB. 


500 
500 


.446 
.446 


Patched,  1-19  tin. 
Patched,  119  tin. 


1 
9 


4.4 

6. 


5.9 


4.4 

5.9 


5.9 
4.5 


la 

7.7 


5c9 '  as 


9.1 


9.5 


5.4       4.4 


Mean..!    4.9 


a3 
7.9 


4.8       7.1 


11.  e 

a  91 


10.' 


lai 


4.4  I    a5  1    7.85 


&97 


7.41 
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50  yard$  range, — March  18, 1880. 


1 
Powder. 

Bnllet. 

No.  of  target 

Deviations. 

Rifle. 

4i 

1 

Ort. 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 

80 

80 
80 
80 
80 

80 
80 

Kind. 

4i 

On. 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

t 

1 

Kind. 

1 
M.n.   M. Y.  1 M.  A. 

March  IB, 

Serrice 

Serrioe 

Serrioe 

Senrioe 

Serrioe :. 

Haxard,F.O.. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Hasard,F.G.. 

....do 

....  do  .•••...•• 

.4555 
.4556 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 

Like  serrioe^  14S  tin. . . . 
Like  serrioe,  1-18  tin ... . 
Like  seryioe,  1-19  tin. . . . 
Like  aenrioe,  M9  tin ... . 
Like8eryice.l*iStin.... 

Like  serrioe.  1-19  tin ... . 

Like  serTioe,  1*13  tin ... . 
Like  servioe,  1-19  tin ... . 
LikeserTioM.19tin.... 
Like  senrioe,  1-19  tin 

Patched,  119  tin 

Patched,  119  tin 

i 

1 

1 

3 
4 

5 

Mean.. 

1 

2 
3 

5 

9.88 

5.76 

6.96 

9.3 

6.9 

11.38 
8.76 
7.3 

11.04 

a  18 

14.96 
10.39 
10.05 
14.45 

lai 

I 

7.58 

9.33 

11.99 

SerTio^  with 
lengthened 
chuiber. 

Do 

Do 

500 

500 
500 
500 
500 

500 
500 

.4555 

.4555 

.4555 
.4555 
.4555 

.446 
.446 

4.9 

3.8 
5.19 
5.9 
6.34 

5.:i9       7.91 

7.64       a  48 
7. 3        R-  AA 

Do 

Do 

....do  ......... 

— do 

Hazard,  F.  G. . 
....do  ......... 

7.0 
7.16 

a79 

9.48 

Long-iange.... 
Long-range.... 

Mean.. 

1 
9 

5.7       6.88 

7. 0       4. 6 
7. 3      •?  fl 

a55 
a36 

ia67 

« 

6.1 

Mean.. 

7.1 

1 

9.51 

500  yards  range,— March  22,  1880. 


Powder. 


Ballet 


Deviations. 


Rifle. 


Swvioe 
Service 
Servioe 
Servioe 
Service 


•a 


Service,  with 
lengthened 
chamber. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Gr». 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


80 


80 
80 
80 
80 


Kind. 


Hazard,  F.  G. 
....do 

•  •  %  •  VI V  •••••••• 

•  ■  •  •  QO  •  «•••«•■ 


Hazard,  F.  6. 


..do 

.do 

..do 

..do 


•a 
I 


I 


500  .4555 


500 
500 
500 
500 


.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 


1 

On, 

500  L4555 

500 

.4555 

500 

.4555 

500 

.4555 

500 

1 

.4555 

Kind. 


Like  servioe,  M9  tin. 
Like  servioe,  1-19  tin. 
Like  servioe,  M9  tin. 
Like  service,  1-19  tin. 
Like  servioe,  M9tin. 


o 


Like  servioe,  M2  tin. 


Like  servioe,  1-19  tin. 
Like  service,  1-19  tin. 
Like  service,  1-19  tin . 
Like  service,  1*19  tin . 


M.H.  M.V. 


M.A. 


1 

1 
1 

'a 

11.9 

a8 

las 

5.6 

10.4 

a4 

lai 

4.8 

a39 

a3 

10.66 

4.3 

a73 

4.6 

7.02 

5. 

7.43 

7. 

a  16 

9.96 

5.85 

4.77 

7.44 
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500  yarcfo  roti^.— Jfordk  ^  and  29, 1680. 


Powder. 


Bullet. 


DeYiatiMMM. 


Rifle. 


4i 


Match  37.       Qri. 

Serrloe |  70 

Sanrioe i  70 

Sarrioe i  70 

Sarrlce i  70 

Senrice 70 


Service,  with 
lengthened 
chamber. 

lio 

Do 

Do 

Do 


80 


80 
80 
80 
80 


Kind. 


HAs«rd,F 

. . . .  do  ... 
....do ... 
, ...do  ... 

, . . .  do  ... 


O. 


4i 

1 

liber. 

^ 

3 

Ort. 

900 

.4555 

500 

.iSU 

500 

.4966 

500 

.  4666 

500 

.4555 

HaEard.F.O..     500  .4655 


..do 
..do 
..do 
..do 


500 

.4556 

5U0 

.4566 

500 

.4666 

500 

.4966 

Kind. 


Like  MrTioe^  1-16  tin . 
Likeeerrioe,  1-16  tin. 
Like  t6rTioe,M6  tin. 
LtkeMTviee,  M6  tin. 
Like  service,  M6  tin. 


Likenwvice,  l>I6tin.. 


Like  aervioe,  1-16  tin 
Like  •ervio^  1-16  tin 
Like  MTvioe,  146  tin 
Like  eervioe.  116  tin 


e 


1 
3 
3 
4 
5 


H.H.<lrLT.  ILA. 


4.9 
4.1 
.  3.8 
7.1 
&4 


&7  ,   9.m 

5.     I    &4f 
7.6  I    &1 
5l8      ft  17 
7.3     ILl 


Mean..    5.5        6.9       8.96 


>  •  «  • 


1 

6.1 

5. 

7.2 

3 
3 

4 
5 

1  9.7 
1  3.9 

6.4 

a9 

4.5 
6.4 

9.4 
9.3 
6.09 
7.5 

Mefta..!  4.4    i    6.6  i    7.9 


March  99. 
Service,  with 
lengthened 
chamber. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


80 


80 
80 
80 
80 


March  89.*     \ 

Service 70 

Service io 

Service 70 

Service 70 

Service '  70 


Hazard,  F.G. 


.do 

do 

.do 

.do 


Hazard,  F 
. . .  .do  . . . 

»  «  •  *  O  V   •  •  • 

....do  ... 
— do  ... 


G 


500  1.4655  I  Like8ervioe,M6tin. 


Like  service,  1-16  tin . 
Like  service,  1-16  tin. 
Like  service,  1-16  Un . 
Like  service,  1-16  tin , 


,  500 

.4."^ 

500 

.4555 

500 

.4565 

500 

.4555 

500 

.4555 

500 

.4555 

500 

.4555 

.'WO 

.4555 

500 

1 

Like  service,  1-16  tin . 
Like  service,  1-16  Un. 
Like  service,  1-16  tin. 
Like  service,  1-16  tin. 
Like  service,  1-16  tin. 


5.1 


8 

5.44 

3 

4.7 

4 

4.44 

5 

7.4 

jMean.. 

5.43 

1 

1 

3 
3 
4 

5 


5l4       7.43 


4.9  6.87 

•7.5  I  a85 

4.5  t  6.34 

5.4  I  9.16 


5.4       7.73 


I  4.96 

,ia8 

I  8.7 
I  6.1 

iia9 


6.5 

g.2 

6. 

15c 

5.6 

las 

10.6 

13.8 

1L6 

15.4 

Mean..,  a 75      a  1     19.3 


*  Vety  heavy  wind. 
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500  yards  range, — April  6, 1880, 


Powder. 

BaUet 

1 

"g 

i 

Deviations. 

Bifle. 

4i 

Chrt. 
70 
70 

Kind. 

Weight 

Caliber. 

Kind. 

M.  H. 

M.V. 

M«  A. 

• 

Service 

Servioe 

Hazard,  F.G.. 
...  .do 

On. 

500 
500 

.4555 
.4555 

Like  service,  1-lS  tin — 
Like  8ervic^  1-12  tin 

Like  service,  116  tin 

Like  servioe,  1-16  tin ... . 

Frankford,  like  service, 

112  tin. 
Frankf  ord,  like  service, 

112  tin. 

1 

2 

7.3 
5.3 

3.8 
5.4 

8.83 
7.57 

1 

1 

500  '.  4555 

500   .4555 

1 

I 

500  1.458 
500   .4.'58 

Mean.. 

6.3 

4.6 

7.9 

Service,  with 
lengthened 
chamber. 
Do 

80 
80 

Hazard,  F.G.. 
An 

1 
2 

6.4 
9.1 

7.7 

4.9 
&0 

8.06 
12l7 

1 

j 

J 

80     Service 

80    do 

i 
1 

Mean.. 

1 
2 

Mean. 

6.9 

10.38 

^^ 

Do 

5.6 
7.9 

11.04 
7.56 

9.30 

12.7 
10.9 

1 

6.7 

11.8 

500  yards  range,— April  16, 1880. 


Rifle. 


Powder. 


Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 

Service 
Servioe 
Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 


Org. 
70 
70 
70 
70 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


Kind. 


• 

Service .. 

...do .... 

, ...do  .... 

...do  .... 


Haxard,  F.O 

•  •  •  «  U"  ••••••• 

•  •  •  •  *a^y  •«•••»• 
«  •  •  ttUw  ••••■•• 

•  •  •  •  %a"  •«••••• 

....do 
....do 
....  do  . 


•••••• 


^ 

• 

■a 

.S 

1 

5 
0 

Qrt, 

405 

.458 

405 

.458 

405 

.458 

405 

.458 

500 

.4555 

500 

.4555 

500 

.4555 

500 

.4555 

500 

.4555 

500 

.4555 

500 

.4555 

500 

.4555 

I 


Deviations. 


M.H.  M.V.  M.A. 


Service 
Service 
Service 
Service 


Like  service,  1-16  tin. 
Like  service,  1-16  tin . 
Like  service,  1-16  tin. 
Like  service,  1-16  tin. 
Like  service,  1-16  tin. 
Like  service,  1-16  tin. 
Like  service,  1-16  tin. 
Like  service,  1*16  tin. 


*1 

t2 

114 


*1 
2 

t3 
4 

'I 

II 7 
8 


Mean. 


5.9 

7.7 

5. 

6.7 

5.2 

4.8 

7.1 

4.9 

5.6 
7.3 

6.0 

6.6 

4.5 

4.3 

7.2 

7.4 

5.5 

a7 

9.7 

5.1 

a3 

a2 

a 

5.7 

7.1 

6.4 

7.8 

6.5 

9.7 
a3 
7. 
a  6 


a4 


9.8 

6.2 

10.3 

ia3 

11.0 

11.7 

9.8 

9.5 


9.8 


Hare. 


tMW.BnlL 


tCranston. 


||F.R.BalL 
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500  yard*  range—April  30, 1880. 


1 
Powder. 

Ballet 

No.  of  target 

Rifle. 

4i 

1 

Ort. 
70 
70 
70 
70 

80 

80 
80 
80 

80 
80 
80 
80 

67 

Kind. 

Hazard,  F.G.. 

....do  •. 

....do 

....do 

Weight 
CaUber. 

Kind. 

M.  H.  M.  V.  M.  A. 

1 

Service 

Serrioe 

Serrice 

Senrioe 

Gr$. 
500 
500 
500 
500 

.4555 
.4555 

.4555 
.4555 

Like  service,  1-16  tin ... . 

Like  MTvice,  1-16  tin 

Like  eervice,  1-16  tin — 
Like  eervioe,  1-16  tin ... . 

1 

3 

4 

7.9       3.4        &6 
7.«      a  3      IL 
12. 5      6. 4       14. 
4.4       7.1         8.3 

Hasard.^.G.. 

....do 

....do 

— do 

HasardfF.G.. 

1 

1 

1 

Mean.. 

I       I 

9 
3 

4 

& 

6.3     las 

Senrioe.  with 
lengthened 
chamber. 

Do 

500  .4555 

1 

500  .4555 
500  .4555 
500   .4555 

Like  service,  1-16  tin ... . 

Like  service,  1-16  tin — 
Like  service,  1*16  tin. . . . 
Like  service,  1*16  tin — 

Patched,  119  tin 

Patched,  119  tin 

Patched,  1.19  tin 

Patched,  1.19  tin 

Like  servic^  1-16  tin — 

7.7 

5.1 
5.1 
5.4 

5.6 

3.9 
4.1 

9l5 

6.4 

6.5 

Do 

3.3        6.3 

500 
500 
500 
500 

500 

.446 
.446 
.446 
.446 

.4555 

1 

Mean.. 

7.7       4.9 

7.2 

IiOng*range .... 
LoDg>raDge.... 
I«(Mig*rasge .... 
JJoog^range .... 

1 
9 
3 

4 

I 
6w9.    6.9        9.3 
4.9  '     7.0        &9 

....do 

....do 

....do 

5.9 
7.4 

5l7 

6.9 
6.7 

ai 
la 

9L1 

a: 

Mean.. 

6.9 

Service 

1 

5.9 

6.4 
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500  yards  rangc^May  3,  1880. 


f 
Powder.                                    Bullet. 

1 

Deviations. 

Rifle. 

• 

Grt. 
70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

80 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

Kind. 

Grt. 
500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

1           1 
J                     Kind. 

■a 
"J 

lx«  H. 

M.  V. 

5. 

7.1 

& 

6.9 

48 

&3 

M.A. 

Service  

Service 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Oriental 

Hazard,  F.G.. 

Oriental 

Hazard,  F.  G. . 

.  • a .  do    .  .•••..•. 

1 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.4555 

.4555 

Frankf  ord,  like  service, 
113  tin. 

Frankf  ord,  like  service, 
Matin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-17  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-17  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 1-16  tin. 

Snrinflrfleld.    lika    Mirv. 

6.4 
4.9 
5.4 
6.1 
4.9 
8.7 

ai 

ae 

9.7 

a? 
a4 

Service 

....do 

19. 

Ice.l-lO  tin. 

1          1 

1           '           ' 

Mean.. 

6.4 

6.5 

10. 

5.9 
6.9 

7. 

48 

& 

6.4 

9.9 

Service,  with 
lengthened 
chamber. 
Do 

Oriental 

Hazard,  F.  6.. 

Oriental 

Hazard,  F.G.. 
....do  ....  .... 

500 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

1 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.4555 

.4555 

Frankford,  like  service, 
119  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
119  tin, 

Frankford.  like  service, 
117  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
117  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 146  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 1-16  tin. 

9 

4.9 

9.6 
6.8 
5.6 
5.9 
49 

11.9 
7  fi 

Do 

Do 

9.9 
o 

Do 

7.1 

Do 

....  do  . ..«•.... 

*•* 
9.4 

Mean.. 

5. 

a9 

Light  wind  from  right  and 
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SOO  yardB  range.— May  8, 1880. 


Bifle. 


Sexrice 

Bttmoe  •  •  •  • 

Service 

Service 

Service ..... 
Service. — 


Service,  with 
lengthened 
ohunber. 
Do 


Powder. 


4i 


Ort. 
70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 


Kind. 


Oriental 

Hazard,  F.  6. 

Oriental 

Haxard,  F.  G. 

....do 

....do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


80 

!8P 

I 

I  80 
80 
80 
80 


Oriental 


( 


Ballet. 


4i 


On. 
500 


Hazard,  F.O.. 

Oriental 

Hazard,  F.G.. 
....do 


500 
500 
500 
500 


Kind. 


DeviatioiLS. 


•g      1M.H.'M-V. 


H.A. 


.456 

500  .458 


Frankford,  like  service, 
lU  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
M9  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-17  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service. 
117  Un. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, ' 


458 

458 

.4555 

.1-16  tin. 
.  4555  I  Spriuiffleld,  like   serv- 
ice. M6  tin. 


Mean. 


500 

500 
500 
500 
SOO 
500 


.458  I  Frankford,  like  service, 
'      113  tin. 

.  458  Frankford,  like  service, 
I      1.19  tin. 

.458  ,  Frankford,  like  service, 
1-17  an. 

.  458  Frankford,  like  service, 
1-17  tin. 

.4555  Springfield.  like  serv- 
ice, 1-16  tin. 

.4555  Springfield,  like  serv- 
i      ice,  1-16  tin. 


7.6 
7.8 
6.9 
7.8 
4.4 
S.9 


5.6 
9.9 
&8 
5.6 
9.7 
7.4 


3.6  I   as 


9.7 
6.6 
11.4 
6.5 
6.3 


6.1 
10. 
6.8 
5.9 
5.6 


Mean..     6.4 


5.7 


9.4 
12.6 
1L9 

9.6 
10.6 

a 


9.3 


5.7       6.1        a4 


1L5 
ISL 
13.3 
9.3 

&4 

as 


Light  breeze  from  right  and  rear. 


500  yards  range, — May  11,  1880. 


Bffle. 


Powder. 


Service 

Service 

Service....... 

Service 

Service  with 
lengthened 
oluinber. 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


4i 

•a 

« 


Kind. 


Gri. 
70 

70 

70 

70 

80 

80 
80 
80 
80 


Oriental 

....do ......... 

Hazard,  F.  a.. 
Oriental 

....do ......... 

Hazard,  F.G.. 
....do ......... 

•  •  • •  UO  ••••••••• 


Weight 

Caliber. 

On. 
500 

.458 

500 

.458 

500 

.458 

500 

.458 

500 

.458 

500 
500 
500 

500 


.458 
.456 
.458 
.4555 


Ballet. 


Kind. 


o 
tc 


I    ^ 

o 


Frankford,  like  service, 

1-13  tin.  « 
Frankford,  like  service, 

119  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1-19  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

MS  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1-lS  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
112  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1.19  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
M3  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 1-16  tin. 


1 
3 
3 
1 
1 

3 

1 
S 
1 


Deviations. 


M.H. 


5.9 
7. 
3. 
11. 
9. 

as 

&4 
&1 
6.1 


M.  V.M*^ 


I 


10;  3 
9.1 
4.8 
9.5 
9.3 

7.4 
5.9 
6.3 
7.4 


1L8 
11.5 
3i7 
14.5 
13.9 

11.3 

las 

10.3 
9.6 


Fresh  breeze  from  left  and  rear. 
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500  yards  range.—May  12, 1860. 


Bifle. 


BuUet 


• 

1 

Ort. 
500 

.45S 

500 

.456 

500 

.456 

500 

.458 

500 

.4556 

500 

.4555 

500 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 


.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.4555 

.4555 


Kind. 


Frankf  ord,  like  service, 
M9  tin. 

Frankf ord,  like  8M"7ioe, 
1-12  tin. 

Frankf  ord,  like  service, 
117  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
l-ntin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 116  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, I-IO  tin. 


I 


Deviations. 


M.H. 

M.V. 

6.1 

5.6 

5.1 

4.1 

13.6 

a7 

4.4 

6. 

4. 

5.3 

7. 

8.4 

M.  A. 


Frankford,  like  service, 
113  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-12  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-17  tin, 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-17  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv> 
ice.  1-16  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 116  tin. 


&3 
6.5 

14.3 
7.4 
6.6 

10.9 


8.8 


1Sl2 


5.4 

8.3 

9.9 

8.3 

as 

12.1 

9.3 

9.3 

13.1 

7.8 

6.3 

10. 

6. 

5.2 

7.9 

a  9 


strong  wind  from  the  left. 


BEPOBT   OF   THE    CHIEF   OF   ORDNANCE. 
600  ford*  rang*.— Mag  16, 1880. 


iMigtbaua 


SOai.Ue       FnDkl<>nl,llka*enl(w. 

I  :     Ml  Un. 

900     «e       Fnnkfind,lUwierTlaa, 


m 

498 

300 

4H 

SOO 

498 

900 

488 

900 

4Ji9 

901 

499S 

900 

4SSI 

500 

4999 

E 

900 

493a 

8 

Frukf ord,  like  wtvIm, 


FnokfOrd,  Uke  garrio^ 


Streac  wind  trgoi  t^  Isft. 
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500  yards  range. — May  17, 1880. 


Powder. 


Bullet. 


Rifle. 


Seryice 

Service 

Seirice 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Id-inch  twist,  3 

srooves. 
184iich  twist,  3 

grooves. 
184nch  twist,  3 

erooves. 
launch  twisty  3 

grooves. 

Service,  with 
lengthened 
chMnber. 
Do 

Do 

Do 


-a 

•s 


Grt. 
70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 
70 
70 
70 


Kind. 


Dnpont 

....do 

Hasard.F.6.. 

....do 

....do 


J3 


-a 


Kind. 


Dnpont 

. . .  .do 

Hazard,  F.G.. 
....do  ....... .. 


Gr§.  I 
500  .458 

500  1.458 

500  :.458 

500  .458 

500  .4555 

500   .4555 

500  .458 

500   .456 

I 

500  1.4555 
500  1.4555 


Frankford,  like  service, 

M8  tin. 
Frankfbrd,  like  service, 

1-12  tin. 
Frankf  ord,  like  service, 


ice,  M2  tin. 
"ranki 


75    Dnpont. 


75  ' 

80 

60 


. . .  .do  ........ 

Hasard,F.6. 
....do 


500  .458 

500  '.456 

i 
500  .456 

500  1.458 


Frankford,  like  service, 
1-12  tin. 
I  Springfield,  like  serv- 
I     ice,  1-12  tin. 
Springfield,   like  serv- 
ice, 1-12  tin. 

,  Frankf  ord,  like  service, 
!     1.12  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
,      M2  tin. 

'  Springfield,  like  s  e  r  v  • 
!     ice,  1-16  tm. 
I  Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 1-16  tin. 

I  Frankford,  like  service, 
1-12  tin. 

i  Frankford,  like  service, 
I      1-12  tin. 

I  Frankford,  like  service, 
I      1-12  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 
M2tin. 


1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 


2 
1 
2 


Deviations. 


■ 

ji.  A.    Al.  V  . 

1 

ILA. 

9.3 

6.2 

11.2 

7.6 

6.7 

10.1 

9.2 

7.9 

12.1 

5.8 

4.4 

7.3 

7.7 

4.8 

9. 

&6 

3.68 

9.3 

4.84 

&2 

9.5 

7.6 

a4 

11.2 

7.84 

3.6 

8.5 

9.72 

4.2 

10.5 

11.36 

9.52 

14.7 

a9 

6.88 

11.2 

7.04 

6.6 

9.6 

&32 

3.32 

6.2 

Stiff  breese  from  left  and  rear . 
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500  yards  rauge.'-May  17, 1860. 


Powder. 


Bullet 


RUIe. 


Long-range 

Serriee 


^ 


Cfrt. 
70 


Kind. 


^ 
& 


DeriAtions. 


Kind. 


o  Jx.  A.  ^X.  V .    tt.  A.. 

I 


Hazard,  F.G. 


<7r#. 


Servioe.  with  I  75 
lengtiiened  i 
chamber. 
Do '  75 


500  .4555  I  Springfield,    like   tenr* 
I     iee,l.lS  tin. 

70   do 500  .4555  I  Springfield,    like   senr- 

;  I  I     ice.  Matin. 

Dnpont I    500.458    I  Frankford,  Uke  service, 

112  tin. 


1 
1 
1 


do 500.458    ,  Frankford,  like  service, 

112  tin. 


9.1       6.7  1L3 

6.6       7.  9.6 

12.8     11.1  I  16.9 

t 

ft.  4       7.4  I  11.2 


Do. 
Do. 


80 

80 


Hazard,  F.  G . .     500  '.  4555  i  Springfield, '  like   serv- 

I  I  I     ice.  1.12  tin. 

...do 500  .4555  '  Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice. 1-12  tin. 


Do. 
Do. 


80  i  Dnpont 500.458 


80 


....do \    500  .458 


Frankford,  like  servioe. 

M2tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

112  tin. 


Do. 
Do, 


'  80 

,|  80 

I 


I 


Hazard,  F.O.. 
....do 


500  .  4555     Springfield,   like   serv- 1  •     1 
ioe,  1-12  tin. 

500  .4555  I  Springfield,   like    serv- 
ioe, 112  tin. 


Mean.. 

10.6 

9.2 

! 
14. 

1 
1 

3.7 

4.3 

5.7 

2 

4.9 

6.2 
5.2 

7.9 

Mean.. 

4.3 

&e 

1 

5.4 

9.8 

11.  S 

2 

6.2 

10.3 

_ 

12. 

Mean..! 

5.8 

10. 

11.6 

1 
•     1      1 

ai 

5.1 

9.6 

t 
2 

5.9 

* 

7. 

4.2 

7.2 

Mean..i 

1 

4.6 

8.4 

Stiff  breeze  from  the  left 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  CEIEF  OF  OHDMANCE. 
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500  yards  range, — May  21, 1880. 


Powder. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


80 

80 
80 


Do 

Do 

Do 

JL^V  •  •  m^  •  •  •  •  • 


80 
80 
80 
80 


Hazard,  F.O.. 


.do 
.do 


500 

500 
500 


HMMd,F.G-. 

....do 

do 


500 
500 
500 
500 


.456 

.456 
.458 


BnUet. 


Kind. 


I 


Pnakford,  like  soryioo, 
149  tin. 

Frankf ord,  like  servioe, 

M9  tin. 
Fnmkford,  like'  serviee, 

1-19  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

119  tin. 


9 
3 
4 


I  Mean. 


Frankford,  like  seryioe, 

M9  tin. 
Frankford,  like  terrice, 

M9tin. 
Frankford,  like  serrioe, 

119  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

M9  tin. 


Frankford,  like  service, 
M9  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 

117  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

147  tin. 


.  4556 
.4555 
.4555 

.4555 


Springfi^,  like 
iee,1 49  tk. 

Springfield,   like  serv- 
ioe.l49tin. 

Springfield,   like   serv- 
ice, 1 19  tin. 

Springfield,   like  serv. 
ice,  1-19  tin. 


Deviations. 


M.  H.  Jd.  V.  VL  A 


0.9      5.9 


9. 

8.9 
10.1 


a4 


4.8 
7.9 
0.9 


0.9 


4.9  I    4.7 


&0 

10.9 
10.9 
19.9 


9 

10.8 

7.9 

3 

9. 

5.9 

4 

9.4 

8.5 

4.4 

Mean.. 

5.4 

1 

0.4 

7.7 

1 

5. 

7.1 

9 

19.1 

a5 

7.0 

Mean.. 

7.3 

1 

5.4 

6.9 

9 

4.4 

4.8 

3 

0.4 

6.7 

4 

4.4 

5.6 

Mean.. 

5.1 

5.8 

10.5 

6.8 
13. 
10.4 
10.4 

10.1 


10. 

8.7 
14.3 


11.5 


a9 

6.5 
9.3 
7.1 


7.8 


Very  strong  wind  from  the  right  and  rear. 
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500  yardi  rangf,^Mmy  82, 1080. 


1 

Powder. 

1 

1 

BnUel. 

\ 

• 

( 

Devistiflos. 

Bifl^ 

■J 

1 

t 

Kind. 

1 

On, 
500 

500 
500 
500 

500 
500 

500 
500 

500 
500 

.456 

.456 
.456 
.456 

.456 
.456 

.456 
.458 

.458 
.458 

Kind. 

M.A 

1L< 

laa 

Serrioe.  with 
lengthened 

Do 

On, 
75 

75 

Dapont 

do 

FmnkfiMd,  like  serrioe, 
MS  tin. 

Frsnkford,  like  serviee, 

MS-tin. 
Fnnkford,  like  service, 

MS  tin. 
Frsnkford,  like  service, 

MS  tin. 

Frsnkford,  like  service, 

MS  tin. 
Frsnkford,  like  service, 

MS  tin. 

Fnnkf  ord,  like  service, 

MS  tin. 
Frsnkfbi:d,  like  service, 

MS  tin. 

Fmnkf  ord,  like  service, 

intin. 
Frsnkford,  like  service, 

intin. 

1 

3 
3 
4 

9.S 
9.8 

as 

7.     , 
4.5 

Do 

t 
75   ....do 

75  ,....do 

9.4      lis 

Do 

0.7  '      9. 

IL 

•  lai 

80 
80 

80 

80 

Dnpont 

....do 

Hesn.. 

a3 

9.5 
10.8 

6.9 

Do 

1 
3 

5. 

Do 

&0    ue 

HMsrd,F.O.. 
....do 

!    l&S 
&3 

Mean.. 

10.1 

0.8 
7.4 

7.S 

0.8 

Do 

i       1 
8 

4.8 

Do 

0.5 

9.6 

1 

Mean.. 

1 

1 

i       1 
1       3 

5.0 

&5 

5.8 

9.1 

Do 

80 
80 

Hnzard,F.G.. 
....do  ......... 

7.9 
7.4 

ILC 

Do 

9l4 

Mean.. 

7.6 

1 

7.S 

las 

Very  strong  wind  from  the  right  and  rear. 
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500  yard8  range.^May  26, 1880. 


Powder. 

Ballet 

1 

Deviations. 

Rifle. 

-a 
1 

On. 
70 

70 

70 
70 

75 

75 
75 
75 

80 
80 
80 
80 

BO 
80 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

Kind. 

t 
I 

On. 
500 

900 

500 
500 

500 

500 

500 
500 

500 
500 
500 
500 

500 
500 

500 
500 

500 
500 
500 

500 

is 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 
.458 
.458 

.458 
.458 
.458 
.458 

.458 
.458 

.  4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 

Kind. 

M.  A. 

ai 

9.3 

ao 

M.V. 

M.A 

Serrice 

Serrioe 

Dopont 

....do 

HAsard,F.G.. 
....do 

Frankford,  like  serrice, 

113  tin. 
Frankfbrd,  like  serrice, 

113  tin. 

Frankfbrd,  like  serriee, 

117  tin. 

Frankf  ord,  like  service, 
M7  tin. 

Frankf  ord,  Uke  serrice, 
MS  tin. 

Frankford,  like  serrice, 

M3  tin. 
Frankford,  like  serrice, 

113  tin. 
Frankford,  like  serrice, 

1-13  tin. 

Frankford,  like  serrice, 

lis  tin. 
Frankfdrd,  like  serrice, 

143  tin. 
Frankford,  like  serrice, 

lis  tin. 
Frankford,  like  serrice, 

118  tin. 

Frankford,  like  serrice, 

1-17  tin. 
Frankford.  like  service. 

1 
3 

Mean.. 

10.8 

ia9 

ia.5 

ia7 

12.3 

lai 

Serrice 

Serrice ........ 

1 
8 

a7 

a 

a3 

ao 

4.9 
4.4 

ae 

a3 
a5 

7.4 

a4 

ao 
a3 
ai 

a3 

7.5 

a8 

7.6 

a5 

lai 

as 

Dopont 

....do  •■■■■■••. 

Mean.. 

9.1 

Service,  with 
lengthened 
dumber. 
Do 

1 

2 
3 

4 

a3 

a8 

Do 

....  do  *••■••... 

7.6 

Do 

....do 

7.7 

Dopont 

....do 

Mean.. 

4.7 

7.8 
4.5 

a6 

7.9 

7.8 

Do 

1 
3 
3 

4 

ia8 

Do 

9.9 

Do 

•  • . . do  ......... 

11.5 

Do 

« 
....do  ......... 

11.6 

Hftuurd,  F.O.. 
....do 

Mean.. 

7.8 

ai 

10.9 

Do 

1 
8 

7.6 

a6 

7.3 

a3 

lao 

Do 

9.1 

Hazard,  F.  6.. 
....do  ••••.■... 

1-17  tin. 

Springfield,  Uke  serv* 
ice,  lis  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice,1.18Un. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, lis  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 1-13  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, I-IS  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 

.  ice,  118  tin. 

Mean.. 

7.1 

as 

9.8 

Do 

1 
3 
3 
4 
5 
6 

a7 

&1 

a8 

7.7 

a 
a5 

4. 

a4 

4.3 
7.8 
7.9 

a4 

7.8 

Do 

ai 

Do 

....do 

ia7 

Do 

....do 

. , .  .do 

ia5 

Do 

11.8 

Do 

....do 

as 

Mean.. 

7.5 

a7 

9.5 

Calm. 


REPOST  OF  THE    CHIEF   OF    OEDNANCE. 
600  tardt  range.—  M»y  98,  ISeO. 


IprlncSeUL   Ilk 


UU  '  B] 


iringBsld,  like  i 
■    ,1-16  tin. 

(Btld,  like   1 


SpHogl 

SprinMelil.  U 

irlnsfleld.   U 

8prln|riMd.''v 


I  '    !.T       7.B 
I      1.9  I    S.S  ' 


*  Beat  reanded  Urgst  at  tbU  ranie. 
500  yard!  rang*.-  Mag  31, 1880. 


Pvwdar. 

BolUt 

1 

•s 

BUI>. 

KlBd. 

1 

1 

aiDd. 

H.H. 

M.V. 

KS=s:;-.;; 

tfr.. 
SO 
80 

EtuAT.Q.. 

Sfi. 
SM 

p>tiiiwd,i-isiiii 

P«eli«fl.l-»tin 

% 

7.8 

4.B 

>.l 

«-... 

" 

0.S 

<lS 
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500  yards  range. — June  5,  1880. 


Bifle. 


■Serrioe   with 
lengthened 
chamber. 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Serrloe 

tiervioe 

• 

Senrioe 

Serrice 

Serrice 


■a 


Chi. 
80 


80 
80 
80 
80 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


Powder. 


Kind. 


Huard.F.6. 

do 

...  do 

. . .  .do 

. . . . do 

do 

do 

do 

— do  


Ballet. 


if     .     -2 


Kind. 


I 

o 


Qri. 
500 


500 
500 


4555 

.4555 
.4555 


500   .4555 


500 


.4555 


Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 1-12  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serr- 
ice, 142  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serr- 
ioe,l-13  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 1-13  tin. 

Springfield.  like  serv- 
ice, 149  tin. 


9 
3 
4 

5 


500  1.4555 


500 

500 
500 
500 


.4555  i 

.4555  I 

.4555  i 
I 
.4555 


Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 1-19  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ioe,l49  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice. 119  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 149  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
loe,l42  tin. 


Mean. 


Deviations. 


M.  H.M.  V.  M.  A 


1 
9 
3 
4 
5 


Hsftn.. 


4.9  I    4.0 


I 


5w9 
3.4 

a7 

7.0 


5.4 


6.7 
4.4 

6.1 

ae 


5.98 


9. 0     19. 8 
3.2       4.7 


ao 

5.9 

a7 


a3 


10.1 

4.4 

10.0 


a8 


as 

as 

a4 

ILt 


ai 


laf 

6.T 
1S.1 

7.4 
1S.0 


laf 


strong  wind  from  right  and  rear.    Trankfbrd  reloading  shells  were  osed  for  the  80-grain  oartridgea. 


500  yards  range, — June  8, 1880. 


Bifle. 


Long-range . . . 
Long-range . . . 
Long-range . . . 
Long-range... 
Long-range . . . 


Long-range . 
Long-range . 
Long-range . , 
Long-range . 


Qrt. 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 


80 
80 
80 
80 


Powder. 


Kind. 


Danont. 
....do  ... 
....  do ... 
....do  ... 
. . . . do . . . 


Oriental 

do ... 

, ...  do  . . 
...do  ... 


Ballet. 


• 

i 

^ 

z 

I 

5 

Gr§, 

500 

.446 

500 

.446 

590 

.446 

500 

.446 

500 

.416 

500 

.446 

500 

.446 

500 

.446 

500 

.446 

• 

Kind. 


32  OBD 


Light  breeie  from  left  and  front 


Patched,  149  tin 
Patched,  1-19  tin 
Patched.  1-19  tin 
Patched,  1-19  tin 
Patched,  1-19  tin 

Patched,  1-19  tin 
Patched,  t-19  tin 
Patched,  1-19  tin. 
Patched,  1-19  tin 


I 

i 


Deviations. 


1 
9 
3 
4 
5 


Mean. 


1 
9 
3 


Mean. 


M.H. 

M.V. 

4.6 
a  16 
5.9 
5.5 
5.14 

a9 
a  04 
ao 
a9 

7.76 

ao8 

a86 

a8 

5.9 

a5 
a8 

as 
a7 

a94 

11.4 

a 

7.46 

bL»  jBl» 


7.0 

9,59 

7.1 

9.9 

9.31 


ass 


7.S 

7.0 

11.8 

19.8 


9.8 
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500  yards  range. — June  11,  1880. 


Powder. 


Rifle. 


•a 

« 


LoDg-Tftnge 
LoojC'raDjce 
Loog-range 
Loag>range 


Grt. 
bO 
80 
80 
80 


LoDg-nnge 

Loog>nM>ge 

I<oag-nM>ge . 

Long^raoge 

LoDg*raoge 

Loag«nuige 


80 
80 
80 
80 

ao 

80 


Kind. 


Baliet 


.a 


»4 


Dapont 

....do  . ...... 


500     .446 


500 
500 
500 


.446 
.446 
.446 


Orientil 
....do  ... 
....do  .... 
....4o  .. 
. ...do  .... 

>  •  •  •  U V  •  •  •  < 


500  ,  .446 
500  I  .446 
500  .446 
500  .446 
500  I  .446 
500  j  .446 

i 


Kind. 


Patched,  119  tin 
Patched.  1- 19  tin 
Patched.  1-19  tin 
Patched,  1.19  tin 

Patched,  1-19  tin 
Patched.  119  tin 
Patched,  119  tin 
Patched,  M9  tin 
Patched,  1.19  tin 
Patched,  119  tin 


O 


1 

9 
3 
4 


Mean. 


1 
8 
3 

4 
5 
6 


Mean. 


Deriationa. 


M.H. 


M.V.  M.A. 


7.6 

4.8 

11.4 

5.5 


7.3 


3.6 

3.8 

9. 

4.1 

3.6 

7.1 


S.S 


4.4 

5.7 
&1 
6. 


6w9 


6.9 
5l5 
&6 
4.7 
6.1 
6.4 


6.4 


ae 

7.5- 
14. 

ai 


a6 


7.8 

a? 

ia4 

a3 

7.1 

a» 


a> 


strong  breese  from  the  right  and  rear. 
500  yardi  range. — June  12, 1880. 


Powder. 


Rifle. 


Kind. 


Serriee 
Sorrloe 
Service 
Service 
Service 
Serviee 


Gri.\ 
70  ■  Haiard,F.G. 

70  ....do 

70  do 

70  do 

70  do 

70  ....do 


Service,  with    80 
lengthened 
chamber. 
Do... 80 

Do 80 

Do 80 

Do 80 

Do 80 

Do 80 

Do 80 

Do 80 


.do  .... 

.do... 
.do  — 
.do  .... 
.do  .... 
do... 
do  .... 
.do.... 
.do 


Ballet 


•8 


On. 
500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 


500 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 


I 

-a 


.4555 
,4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 


Kind. 


.4555 

.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4535 
.4555 
.<I555 
.4555 
.4555 


Springfield,  like  aerv- 
ice,  1-16  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice.  1.16  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv. 
ice,  M6  tin. 

Springfield,  like  aerv. 
ice,  1-16  tin. 

Springfield,  like  aerv* 
ice,  1-16  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 1.16  tin. 


Springfield,  like  serv. 
ice,  M6  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv* 
ice,  1-16  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv* 
ice,  116  tin. 

Springfit-Id,  like  serv. 
ice,  1-16  tin. 

Spriiigflfld,  like  serv- 
icti.  1-16  tin. 

Spriugtield.  like  serv- 
ice,  I  16  tin. 

Sptiogfleld.  like  serv- 
ice, 1-16  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 1-16  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice,  1-16  tin. 


o 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 


Mean. 


3 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Mean. 


Deviations. 


M.H. 


6.6 
7.1 

a9 
ai 

9.8 

ae 


7.5 

5.1 

4.9 
49 

a4 
a6  ■ 

7.8 

a  5 
a5 
a7 


M.V. 


4.4 

a 
a 

7.9 
7.3 

as 


J^^^L» 


a 


a9 


7.6 

afi 

a6 

7.9 

4.3 

a 
a4 
a6 
a4 


7.» 

a? 
a4 
la 

12.9 

lae 


9.3 


a3 


a9 

7.1 

7.4 

ILl 

7.1 

9.8 

as 
a3 

7.4 


a» 


Stiff  breeze  from  the  right  and  rear. 
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499 


Rifle. 


500  yards  range. — June  14,  1880. 


Powder. 


Seryice,  with 
lengthened 
«h»mber. 
Do 

Do. ^. 

Do 


80  |....do 
80  L...do 


80 


...do 


Ballet 


"tt           Kind. 

^1 

Weigh 

Ort,    • 
80     HasArd«P.G.. 

1 

Gn. 
500 

I 


Kind. 


500 
500 

500 


.4555  I  Springfleld.  like  serv- 
I      ioe,  1-16  tin. 

.4555    Springfleld.  like  serr- 

ice.  1-16  tin. 
.4555    Springfleld.  like  serr- 

ice.  1- 16  tin. 
.4555    Springfield,  like  serr- 

ice,  1-16  tin. 


target 

DoTiations. 

— 

-  — 

• 

•8 

Jtt.  H. 

M.V. 

Jtt.  A. 

• 

1 

1 

5.9 

7.8 

9.8 

3 

5.4 

6. 

&1 

3 

5.8 

5.5 

ao 

4 

ao 

4.S 

5.5 

ean.. 

5.9 

5.9 

7.8 

Stiff  breese  from  right  and  rear. 


500  yard$  range, — June  15, 1880. 


Powder. 

t 

Rifle. 

•a 
I 

Gr$ 

80 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

80 
80 

Kind. 

•a 

t 

Grg. 
500 

500 
SCO 

500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 

500 
500 

1' 

.4555 

.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.4555 
.  4555 

.458 
.458 

18-inoh  twist,  6 
grooves,  with 
lengthened 
ohsmber. 
Do    

Haaard,F.6.. 
....do 

Do 

...do 

Do 

...do 

...  do 

Do 

Do 

....do 

Do 

do 

....do 

Do 

Do 

...  .do  .•••..... 

Do 

....do 

Do 

Hazard,  F.G.. 
....do 

Do 

Bnllet 


Kind. 


Springfield,  like  serr* 
ioe,  1*16  tin. 


Springfield,  like  serr- 
ice,  1-16  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serr- 
ice.  1-16  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serr* 
ioe,l-16  tin. 

Spriogfield,  like  serr- 
ice,  1-16  tin. 

Spiingfield,  like  serv- 
ice,  1-16  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 1-16  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 116  tin. 

SpriDgfield.  like  serv- 
ice, 1-16  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 1-16  tin. 


Frankford,  like  service, 

1-1*2  tin. 
Frankford,  like  service, 

1-12  tin. 


S 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Deviations. 


jI.  H. 


Mean. 


8.7 
5.5 
3.4 
5.8 
6.3 
7.4 
4.7 
5.8 
5.3 


M.V. 


Mean.. 

5.8 

1 

5. 

S 

6.1 

5.5 


5.S 

5.6 
4.4 

7.3 
6.3 
3.5 
6.7 
4.5 
5.4 
5.4 

5.3 


9.5 
18.1 


10.8 


M.A. 


7.3 

10.3 
7.1 
8.0 
&5 
6.8 

10.0 
6.5 
7.9 
7.6 


&0 


10.7 
13.6 

13.1 


First  Ave  targets,  fresh  breeze  from  the  front ;  the  rest  calm. 
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Powder. 


500  yards  range.—June  19,  1880. 


Bullet. 


Rifle. 


SeiTioe 


t! 


Kind. 


70  j  H«Mrd,F.G. 


Service,  with     80  . — do 
leo/^nened 


chamber. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


;  80  , do . 

.{  80  j — do  ., 

'  80  ' do  . 

i  80  I do  ., 


•a 


On. 


Kind. 


500  .  4555  i  Springflold.  Uke  eerv. 

I  ice,  116  tin. 

500  .4555  I  Springfield,  like   terr. 

I  ice,  1-16  tin. 

500  .  4555  j  Sprinsfleld.  like  serr- 
I     ioe.  1-16  tin. 

500  .  4555  I  Sprinfffleld.  like  serv- 
ice, 1-16  tin. 

500  .4555  Springfield.  Uke  serr- 
iee,  116  tin. 

500  .4556  Springfield,  like  senr- 
ice,  146  tin. 


I 


1 
1 

9 
3 
4 

5 

Mean. 


Derifttiou. 


JC  A. 


7.1 
6.1 


M.V. 


1C.A. 


Su8 
9.8 


4.9      5.9 


6wl 
5.7 
4. 

5.4 


& 

5.3 

9.9 

6.4 


It 

ai 

7.f 

111 
II 
it 

14 


Calm. 
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300  yards  range,— December  2,  5,  24,  27,  29,  1879. 


Powder. 


Bifle. 


December  2. 
Service 

16-iooh  twist,  3 

grooves, 
leaiich  twist,  6 

grooves. 

December  5. 
Service 

18-lnob  twist,  3 

grooves. 
18-uioh  twist,  6 

grooves. 

December  fH. 

Service 

Service   

IB-inch  twist,  3 

grooves. 
184nch  twist,  6 

grooves. 

Service 

IS-iDoh  twist,  3 

grooves, 
le-inch  twist,  6 

grooves. 

Long-range . . . 

DeeemberSn, 
Service 

18-inoh  twist,  3 
grooves. 

Service 

18-inch  twist,  3 

grooves. 
18-inch  twist,  6 

grooves. 

Deeemi>er  ftd. 
Service 


Ore. 
70 

70 

70 

70 
70 
70 


70 
70 
70 

70 


70 
70 
70 

80 

70 
70 

70 
70 
70 

70 


Kind. 


Bullet. 


Hazard,  F.G.. 

....do 

....do 

Hazard,  F.O.. 

do 

do 

Service 

Hazard,  F.O.. 
do 

•  •  •  1A%9  •  ••  •••••• 

•  •  •  •  ^1^^   •••«     •   ■•• 

....do 

do 

do 

Hazard,  F.G.. 
....do 

. ...do ......... 

do 

....do 

Hazard,  F.  a.. 


•a 


Ore. 
500 

500 

500 

500 
500 
500 


405 
490 
490 

490 


500 
500 
500 

500 

500 
500 


.458 
.458 

.458 

.458 
.458 
.458 


.458 
.458 
.458 

.458 


.45 
.45 
.45 

.446 

.45 
.45 


Deviations. 


Kind. 


500     .456 


500 
500 


.456 
.456 


Used  at  Sandy  Hook, 
fnU  at  point,  1-19  tin. 

Used  at  Sandy  Hook, 
fall  at  point,  1-13  tin. 

Used  at  Sandy  Hook, 
fall  at  point,  1-19  tin. 


Shoulder  front  of  shell, 

1-19  tin. 
Shoulder  front  of  shell, 

M9  tin. 
Shoulder  front  of  shell, 

1-19  tin. 


Service,  1-16  tin 

Like  service,  1-19  tin . . . 
Like  service,  1-19  tin . . , 

Like  service,  1-19  tin. . . 


Flat  base;    flat  point, 

1-19  tin. 
Flat  base;   flat  point, 

1-19  tin. 
Flat  base;   flat  point, 

1-19  tin. 


Patched,  1-19  tin. 


Flat  base; 

116  tin, 
Flat  base; 

1-16  tin. 

Flat  base; 

1-16  tin. 
FUt  base; 

1-16  tin. 
Flat  base; 

1-16  tin. 


flat  point, 
flat  point, 

flat  point, 
flat  point, 
flat  point, 


490  ,.  456 


Flat  base;   flat  point, 
1-12  tin. 


I 


I 


]&.  H. 


2.7 
9  6 
3.9 

3,9 
9.7 

a5 


a9 

9.5 
0.88 

3.09 


13. 
a93 

5.8 

1.96 

17.3 
3.3 

3.76 

6.3 

3.16 

4.4 


5.1 
4.4 

9.5 

3.7 
6.8 
7.6 


9.5 
9.1 
9.3 

as6 


5.7 

3.6 

19.7 

1.6 

16.6 
5.3 

3.6 

5.8 
9.8 

3.8 


M.  A. 


5w8 
9.1 
4.1 

5.4 

7.3 

a4 


4.06 
a26 
9.46 

4.5ft 


14.9 
5.33 
14. 

9.  S3 

94. 
6.9 

5.9 
&56 

4.99 

5.81 


*  Three  shots  missed  target. 


t  One  shot  missed  target. 
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300  yards  range,^May  3,  1880. 


Powder. 


Ballet 


Bifle. 


Serrloe 
Serrioe 
Service 
Serrioe 
SeiTloe 


X  I 


Kind. 


Qrt., 
70     Oriental 


Kind. 


70 
70 


HftMrd,  F.  G. 
Oriental 


70     Hasard,  F.  G. 


70  I. ...do 


Servioe ■  70  '....do 


Ora. 
900  .456 

500   .458 


500  .456 
900   .456 


500 
500 


.4555 
.4555 


Fraokfbrd,  like  aerrloe, 

M2  tin. 
Frankford,  likeseryice. 

1-14  Ud. 
Fraokf  ord,  like  servioe, 

147  tin. 
Fraokford,  like  servioe, 

M7  tin. 
Springfield,  like  serv* 

ice,  1-16  tin. 
Springfield,  like  swv* 

ioe,  1*16  tin. 


Deviations. 


H.H. 


Mean. 


Servioe.  with    80 
lenirtfaened 
ohamber.        ! 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


80 
80 
80 
80 
80 


Oriental •  500  .458 


500  1.456 


500  1.456 


Haaard,  F.  G. 

Oriental 

Hasard,  F.  O. . 

....do !    500  1.4555 

...do !    5001.4555 


Frankford,  like  service, 
1-12  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
LIS  tin. 


500  1.458 


<  Frankford,  like  service, 
I      1.17  tin. 

I  Frankford,  like  service, 
1-17  Un. 
Springfleld.  like  serv- 
ice, 1-16  tin. 
Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, M6  tin. 


3.3 

3. 

5. 

Sl7 

9.S 

9.8 


M.V. 


M.A. 


9 
Mean. 


3.S 

4.7 

S.9 
6.3 
4.9 
3.9 
9.3 


3.9 


3.4 
9.3 
3.9 
3.8 
1.9 
3.3 


3.1 


4.4 

4.6 
4.3 
3.5 
3.3 
4.9 


4.9 


4.3 
Xt 
IS 

4.7 
9l9 
4.3 

3.6 

6.4 

9l4 
7.1 
5if 
4.1 
14 


Strong  wind  from  left  and  rear. 


Bifle. 


4i 

'•a 


Servioe 
Service 
Servioe 
Service 
Service 


Qrt. 
70 

70 

70 

70 

70 


Powder. 


300  yards  range,— May  8, 1680. 


Bullet. 


Kind. 


•a 


Qrt 
Oriental 500 


I 


458 


Kind. 


Hasard,  F.O..  500  1.458 

Oriental |  500 '.458 

Hazard,  F.G.. I  500  1.458 

...de '  500 


Frankford,  like  service,  i 
M9  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-19  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
M7  Un. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-17  tin. 
.4.*^  I  Springfield,  like   serv- 
ioe, M6  tin. 


4l 

f 

o 


Deviations. 


A.  H. 


5.7 
9.7 
3.8 
3.5 
3.9 


M.V. 


a 

9.3 
9.5 

a 

9.4 


ICA. 


9.1 

Xf 
4.5 
4.6 

4. 


Light  breese  from  right  and  rear. 
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Bifle. 


Service 

Senrioe 

Seryioe 

Service 

Senrioe  .^ 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Service,    with 
lengthened 
chamber. 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Powder. 


4i 


QT9 

70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 

80 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 


Kind. 


Oriental 

HMard,F.a 

Oriental  .... 

k  •  •  slA^^  •  ■  •  •  •  •  • 

Haxard,F.6 

....do 

. . .  .do 

do 

Oriental.... 

. . . .  do  ....... 

Hazard,  F.  G 

....do 

. . .  .'do 

do 


Ballet. 


Kind. 


Or: 
500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 


.456  I 

.458 

.456 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.458 

.4555 

.4555 


Frankford,  like  service, 
lis  tin. 

Fraokford,  like  service, 
112  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
MS  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-17  tin.  ' 

Frankford,  like  service, 
M7  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service, 
1-17  tin. 

Frankford,  like  service^ 
1-17  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice. i-16  tin. 

Springfield,  like  serv- 
ice, 1-16  tin. 


500  I  .458  I  Frankford,  like  service, 
I      MS  tin. 


500 
500 
500 
5(k) 
500 


.458  I  Frankford,  like  service, 

1-12  tin. 
.  458     Frankford,  like  service, 

;      1-17  tin. 
.458  I  Frankford,  Uke  service, 

I      1-17  tin. 
.45551  Springfield,  like  serv- 

I      ice,  M6  tin. 
.4555  Springfield,  like   serv- 

1      ice,  1-16  tin. 


o 


Deviations. 


1 
1 
3 
1 
S 
1 
3 
1 
3 


8 
1 
3 
1 
8 


H.  H. 

M.  V. 

3.6 

3.6 

3. 

3.1 

3.9 

3.6 

a7 

8.6 

3.5 

4.6 

ai 

5.5 

8.5 

4.5 

3.5 

3.8 

8.4 

a5 

3. 

5. 

4.3 

4.4 

8.3 

4.3 

3.8 

3.5 

3.4 

8.9 

3.4 

3.1 

H.A. 


3.T 
4.S 
4.6 
4.S 

5.'8 
6.S 
5.1 
3.S 
4.8 

5.6 

6.1 
4.6 

3.8 
4.5 
4 


The  first  nine  targets,  strong  breeze  from  right  and  rear ;  the  last  six  targets,  very  strong  wind. 

300  yards  range,—  May  22, 1880. 


Powder, 


Rifle. 


Service,    with 
lengthened 
chAmber. 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


4i 


Or: 
75 


80 
80 
80 
80 
80 


Kind. 


80 
80 


Dapont 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

Hazard,  F.G 
....do 


500 
500 
500 
500 
500 


.456  I  Frankford,  like  service, 
1-13  tin. 

.458    Frankford,  like  service, 

1-lS  tin 
.458     Frankford,  like  service, 

113  tin. 
.  458     Fran kf ord.  like  service, 

MS  tin. 
.  458    Frankford,  like  service, 

MS  tin. 
.  458    Frankford,  like  service, 

l-lS  tin. 


Deviations. 


I 


500 
500 


1 
8 
3 
4 
5 

Mean. 


&C.H. 

1 

1 

,    ^1 

M- V. 
3.1 

M.A. 

46 

.458     Frankford,  like  service,  i 

MS  tlD. 
.458  i  Frankford,  like  service,  ■ 

1-13  tin. 


1 
8 


a 

4.7 
4.6 
4.8 
5.5 

4.5 

4.3 
3.1 


Mean.      4. 


4.8 

5. 

4.1 

6. 

3.4 

4.7 

4.2 
5.3 

4.7 


5wT 
6.9 
6.8 
7.T 

6.5 


6.6 

6. 
6.5 

6.8 


Very  strong  wind  from  the  right  and  rear. 
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300  yarda  range.— May  25, 1880. 


Powder. 


Ballet 


DeriAtioiis. 


Bifle. 


Bervioe,    with 
lengthened 
ehunber. 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


t 


Ort. 
75 


75 


80 
80 
80 
80 


80 
80 
80 
80 


Kind. 


'    i 


• 

I 


Kind. 


I  Org.  I 

Dapont '    900  I  .458  I  Fr»nkf6rd,likeeerTioe, 

I  j      143  tin. 

....do 500  i. 458    Fnnkf Old, like terrloe, 

'  MStin. 


..do I  500 

..do 500 

..do I  500 

i 

..do I  500 


HAurdtF.O. 
....do 

•  • • vUV  •«•••••• 

•  •  •  vUV  • ••••••• 


500 

500 
500 

500 


456 
456 
458 
458 


Frankford,  like  aerrioe, 

1.19  tin. 
Frank  ford,  like  serrloe, 

1-19  tin. 
Frankford,  likeserrloe, 

1-19  tin. 
Frankf ord,  like  serrioe, 

119  tin. 


458 
458 

458 
458 


Frankford,  like  eerrioe, 

M9tin. 
Frankford,  likeserrioe, 

1-19  tin. 
Frankford,  like  eeryioe, 

119  tin. 
Frankford,  likeseryloe, 

1.19  tin. 


MLm  "  -  BL.  V.  IL  A* 


1  I    9l1  I    3.9 
9  ;    9.0      4.8 


4.4 

5.5 


t 

4.3 

Mean. 

1  _ 

9.3 

1 

9.9 
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300  yards  range.—June  15,  1880. 
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Powder. 


BnUet. 


Rifle. 


Kind. 


I    .a 


I* 
I 


Kind. 


18-inch  twist,  6    80 
groovee,  with 
lengthened 
chamber. 
Do 80 


Hazard,  F.G.. 


Ori. 

500     .4566;  SprinjTfleld,  like  service, 
1-16  tin. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Do 


80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 


..do '    500     .4655  SprinKfleld,  like  service, 

I  116  tin. 

..do 500     .4555  SprinRfleld,  like  service, 

116  tin. 

. .  do 500     .4555  Sprinfrfleld,  like  service, 

116  tin. 

..do 500  I  .4555  Springfleld,  like  service, 

M6  tin. 

..do 500     .4555;  SprinRfleld,  like  service, 

I  •     116  tin. 

..do 500     .4655  Sprinfctteld, like  service, 

M6  tin. 

.do 500  '  .4565  Springfield,  like  service, 

MO  tin. 

...  do 500     .4665  Springfield,  like  service, 

1  I     116  tin. 

..do 500     .4555  Springfiold,  like  service, 

1-16  tin. 

do 500     .4555  Springfield,  like  service, 

116  till. 

. .  do 500     .4565  Springfield,  like  service, 

M6  tin. 

.  .do 600     .4555  Springfield,  like  service, 

I  116  tin. 

i  .    do 500  1  .4555  Springfield,  like  service, 

116  tin. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do 

Do 


80    ...  do 
80  ' do 

80  '...  do 


500     Aba     Frankford,  like  service, 

1-12  tin. 
600     .458  ,  Frankford,  like  service, 

I     l-l-i  tin. 
600     .468  '  Frankford,  like  service, 
I      112  tin. 

80  l....do I    500     .468  I  Frankford,  like  service, 

'     1-12  tin. 


80     Dnpont i  500     .458     Frankford,  like  service, 

I  1-12  tin. 

Do 80    ....do '  600     .458     Frankford,  like  service, 

I  ,     1-12  tin. 


Fresh  breeze  from  the  front. 
300  yards  range.— June  18,  1880. 
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APPENDIX  26. 

A  SET  OF  TABLES  AND  PLATES,  SHOWING  PRINCIPAL  DIMENSIONS  AND 
ELEMENTS  OF  FIRE  OF  THE  MOST  POWERFUL  RIFLED  GUNS,  EXISTING 
OR  PROPOSED,  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  YEAR  1880;  AND  ALSO 
OF  THE  VARIOUS  EUROPEAN  RIFLED  HOWITZERS  AND  MORTARS. 

PREPARED  BY  CAPT.    CHARLES  8.    SMITH,   ITXDER    THE    DIRECTION  OF  LIEUT.   COL.  8. 

CRISPIN,   CONSTRUCTOR  OF  ORDNANCE. 

(Fourteen  plates.) 

Sir  :  As  requested  by  you,  1  have  prepared,  and  herewith  respectfully 
submit,  a  set  of  tables,  with  plates,  giving  the  principal  dimensions  and 
elements  of  fire  of  the  most  powerful  rifled  guns,  existing  or  proposed, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1880 ;  and  also  of  the  various  Euro- 
pean rifled  howitzers  and  mortars.  Much  of  the  information  on  rifled 
howitzers  and  mortars  has  already  appeared  in  Ordnance  Notes,  No.  68 ; 
but  it  is  here  supplemented  by  the  results  of  more  recent  experiments 
and  the  addition  of  some  larger  calibers,  and  altogether  presented  in  a 
more  summary  shape. 

The  table  of  rifled  guns  has  been  prei)ared  from  the  most  reliable  in- 
formation available,  and  while  it  may  not,  in  every  particular,  be  abso- 
lutely correct,  it  will  yet  show  closely  enough  what  are  the  actual 
figures,  to  serve  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

To  refer  more  particularly  to  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  both  the 
Italian  and  the  English  100-ton  Armstrong  guns  are  included — the  ob- 
ject being  to  show  the  respective  powers  of  those  two  guns  with  regard 
to  the  particular  powders  employed.  The  Italian  *'  progressive  powder'' 
has  given  excellent  results,  in  admitting  of  the  use  of  very  large  charges 
and  the  consequent  attainment  of  high  velocities,  without  subjecting 
the  gun  to  any  injurious  pressures ;  at  least,  such  was  its  record  up  to 
the  bursting  of  the  100-ton  gun  on  board  the  Duilio,  a  disaster  which 
certain  English  writers  have  sought  to  attribute  to  the  uncertain  and 
dangerous  action  of  the  "progressive  powder"  rather  than  to  a  weak 
point  in  the  gun  itself.  The  Italian  Government  originally  ordered  from 
Armstrong's  works  eight  of  these  100-ton  muzzle-loa4ling  guns  for  the 
turrets  of  the  Duilio  and  Dandolo ;  afterwards  eight  more  were  ordered 
for  the  Italia  and  the  Lepailto,  which  are  to  be  breechloaders^  with  the 
French  system  of  fermeture. 

The  English  80-ton  gun  is  the  type  of  gun  selected  for  the  armament 
of  the  Inflexible.  The  four  100-ton  guns  purchased  from  Sir  William 
Armstrong  &  Co.  are  intended  for  the  works  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
and  were  procured  at  a  period  when  the  exigencies  of  national  aifairs 
did  not  admit  of  the  delay  necessary  for  the  fabrication  and  preliminary 
trial  of  the  monster  guns — 160  to  200  tons — proposed  by  the  Woolwich 
authorities.  Sincie  the  disasters  which  have  befallen  the  38-ton  gun  on 
board  the  Thunderer,  and  the  100-ton  gun  on  board  the  DuiUo,  the 
drift  of  opinion  in  England  seems  to  be  settling  strongly  in  favor  of 
breech-loaders  J  since,  with  such  guns,  the  possibility  of  double  loading 
could  not  exist,  while  the  full  exposure  of  the  chamber  after  each  fire 
would  afford  an  opportunity  for  its  frequent  examination.  It  is  quite 
possible,  also,  that  some  change  of  detail,  if  not  of  metal,  will  be  made 
in  their  system  of  construction,  since,  by  the  creation  of  a  chamber,  the 
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thickness  of  the  inner  steel  tube,  upon  which  the  lon^tudinal  strain  is 
mainly  thrown,  is  considerably  reduced,  and,  as  would  appear  from  the 
bursting  of  the  Dnilio's  gun,  thereby'  rendered  too  weak  to  support  that 
strain. 

In  addition  to  the  French  guns  given  in  the  table,  that  government 
possesses  breech-loading  rifles  of  13''.69  and  W^^S  caliber,  and  of  48  and 
27  tons  weight,  respectively.  There  are  also  being  constructed  at  Euelle 
several  70- ton  guns  entirely  of  steel,  of  the  model  of  1874,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  is,  briefly,  as  follows : 

The  gun  consists  of  a  steel  body  lined  with  a  short  steel  tube  and 
banded  with  steel  hoops,  the  breech-closure  being  the  French  screw. 
The  tube  is  of  Bessemer  steel,  hammered,  and  afterwards  tempered  in 
oil ;  the  hoops  and  body  of  the  gun  are  hammered  puddled  steel.  The 
steel  body  is  composed  of  two  parts  united  under  shrinkage,  and 
further  secured  by  means  of  a  clasp.  In  the  operation  of  shrinking,  the 
forward  end  of  the  breech  portion  is  inserted  into  the  rear  end  of  the 
chase  portion,  the  latter  being  heated  up  for  that  purpose.* 

The  French  ascribe  the  superiority  of  all-8teel  cannon  to  those  of  cast- 
iron  hooped  and  tubed  with  steel  chiefly  to  their  greater  power  of  pene- 
tration :  though  they  claim  their  ability  still  to  construct  a  cannon  on 
the  latter  system  (model  of  1870)  of  equal  power  to  the  steel  by  increas- 
ing the  caliber  slightly.  Thus,  a  cannon  of  the  model  of  1870  should 
have  a  caliber  of  25  centimeters  to  equal  a  steel  gun  of  24  centimeters. 
The  cost  of  the  former  would  be  about  23,000  francs,  as  against  100,000 
francs  for  the  latter;  but  the  increase  in  weight,  of  gun  and  ammuni- 
tion, would  exceed  that  of  the  steel  gun  by  about  six  tons,  which  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance  on  shipboard. 

The  Schultz  wire  gun  has  also  been  tested  in  France  up  to  a  caliber  of 
6".25,  and  so  satisfa<5tory  were  the  results  that  an  80  ton  gun  is  now 
being  fabricated  upon  that  system.  The  wires,  under  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  tension,  are  wrapped  round  a  central  ste^l  tube,  but  are  neither 
brazed  nor  welded.  A  steel  casing  is  finaUy  shrunk  on  over  the  wire- 
wound  portion.  This  mode  of  construction  is  thought  to  give  a  very 
strong  gun,  ^  regards  tangential  strains,  while  the  cost  is  comparatively 
low,  owing  to  the  inexpensiveness  of  the  plant. 

The  Russian  Government  includes  among  its  heavy  guns  the  14-inch 
Krupp's  breech-loading  rifle.  A  few  years  ago  a  14-inch  cast-iron  rifle, 
hooped  with  steel,  and  having  the  French  breech  screw,  was  under  con- 
struction at  Perm ;  but  no  accounts  have  been  received  of  its  trial. 

The  Krupp  works  have  already  determined  on  the  model  of  a  125-ton 
gun ;  and  since  the  successful  trial  of  the  72-ton  gun  at  Meppen  last 
year,  their  ability  to  fabricate  such  a  gun  seems  to  be  placed  beyond 
question.  Large  numbers  of  heavy  rifled  guns  of  calibers  below  12 
inch  have  been  furnished  by  these  works  to  luany  of  the  European 
powers,  as  well  as  to  Turkey,  Egypt,  Japan,  and  some  of  the  South 
American  States ;  and  the  same  is  true,  though  to  a  more  limited  ex- 
tent, of  the  Armstrong  works.  The  11-inch  rifles  furnished  by  the 
latter  to  the  Chinese  Government  are  for  the  gun-boat  service ;  that 
government  has  also  some  38-ton  Armstrong  guns  in  the  same  service. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has,  in  its  naval  service,  some  35-ton  guns, 
manufactured  by  Whitworth,  of  fluid-comi)ressed  steel,  and  rifled  upon 
the  hexagonal  principle. 

The  proposed  American  12-inch  breech-loading  rifle — given  in  the 
table — while  it  embraces  the  main  features  of  the  model  now  deftnitely 

""  "Manuel  D'ArtiUerie/'  par  H.  Lee  Barzio,  Lieat.  de  Vaisseaa. 
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adopted,  varies  from  it  somewhat  ia  details.  It  is  shorter,  for  instance, 
by  a  full  caliber,  in  length  of  bore,  and  heavier  by  some  four  or  five 
tons.  The  adopted  model  will  probably  admit  of  a  charge  of  300  pounds 
of  powder  and  have  a  total  weight  of  about  50  tons.  It  should  give  an 
energy  of  23,991  foot-tons  at  the  muzzle,  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
penetrate  44  inches  of  iron,  or  35  inches  at  a  distance  of  1,000  yards. 

The  table  includes  certain  guns  of  minor  caliber— 5".87,  6'',  8'',  and 
9".45,  respectively — but  of  relatively  great  power,  owing  to  the  largo 
charges  employed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  guns  have  a  large  chamber  for  the 
reception  of  the  charge,  and  a  commensurate  length  of  bore  for  its  eon- 
sumption.  The  number  of  cubic  inches  allowed  per  pound  of  powder 
indicates  also  that  there  is  considerable  windage,  or  air-space,  about  tiie 
cartridge  in  the  chamber.  As  it  is  chiefly  due  to  this  allowance  of  air- 
space that  the  employment  of  large  charges,  without  overstraining  the 
gon,  has  been  rendered  practicable,  it  may  be  interesting  to  examine 
briefly  the  underlying  physical  causes  on  which  the  effect  of  air-spac- 
ing depends. 

I.  The  tension  of  an  elastic  fluid,  supposing  the  temperature  to  remain 
constant,  varies  directly  as  the  density,  and  the  density  varies  inversely 
as  the  volume  or  space  occupied.  The  precise  laws*  according  to  which 
these  variations  take  place  in  the  bore  of  a  gun  may  not  be  absolutely 
determined ;  but  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  know  that  tJie 
greater  the  density  of  the  gunpowder  gas  the  higher  will  be  its  tension ; 
and  the  more  contracted  the  space  in  which  a  given  charge  is  burned, 
or  the  larger  the  charge  burned  in  a  given  space,  the  greater  wiU  be  the 
density  of  the  resulting  gas.  Hence,  powder  burned  in  its  own  volume 
should  yield  its  maximum  effect ;  and  that  this  is  the  case  is  fully  sus- 
tained by  experiment. 

In  the  above  statement  lies  the  fundamental  principle  involved  in 
air-spacing. 

n.  The  velocity  of  inflammation,  or  the  rate  at  which  the  ignition  is 
spread  from  one  grain  of  a  charge  of  powder  to  another,  depends — other 
things  being  equal,  as  size,  shape,  and  density  oi  grain,  diameter  of 
cartridge,  &c. — on  the  greater  or  less  confinement  under  which  the 
charge  is  fired ;  that  is,  it  depends  on  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  gas 
in  the  first  instants  of  explosion.  As  the  tension  is  higher,  so  will  the 
inflamed  gas  be  propelled  the  more  forcibly  through  the  interstices  of 
the  charge,  and  consequently  the  more  rapid  the  spread  of  the  ignition. 
That  this  is  so  will  appear  from  the  following  results  of  actual  experi- 
ment.! 

Trains  of  service  powder,  containing  about  0.11  pound  of  i)owder  to 
the  linear  foot,  were  fired  under  ditt'erent  conditions  as  to  confinement. 

Vftlocitj'  of 
inflaamiatioD. 

On  a  plane  sarface  in  the  open  air 7.H7  fiset. 

In  an  uncovered  truu^h 8.13    ** 

In  a  linen  tube ll.Ite    " 

Id  the  8ani«^  tube  placed  in  a  trough   17.48    " 

In  the  trough  covered  up 27  88    " 

These  velocities  are  considered  less  than  those  obtained  in  fire-arras 
for  the  reason  that,  in  the  latter,  the  powder  is  not  only  confined  at  the 
sides  but  at  one  end,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  covered  trough, 

*  Analysiu  and  experiment  alike  prove  that  the  preanure  increatied  more  rapidly  than 
the  denuity. 
tBeutou'ti  Ordnance  and  Gunnery,  pages  51-52. 
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where  the  gas  could  expand  in  both  directions.*  A  velocity  of  more 
than  300  feet  can  be  obtained  by  burning  quick-match  inclosed  in  a  cloth 
tube. 

Experiments  have  also  proved  that  the  velocity  increases  with  the 
sizes  of  cross-section  of  the  train ;  that  it  is  greater  with  fine-grained 
powder  than  for  coarse,  except  where  the  interstices  are  too  much  re- 
duced, as  in  tlie  case,  for  instance,  of  mealed  powder. 

III.  The  velocity  of  combustion,  or  the  rate  of  burning  of  e-ach  grain 
from  its  surface  to  its  center,  other  things  being  equal,  depends  on  the 
pressure  or  tension  of  the  surrounding  gas.  On  this  point  Messrs.  No- 
ble and  Abel,  in  their  report  on  experiments  with  fired  gunpowder 
(pages  121-122),  state  as  follows : 

"  Pidbert's  views,  moreover,  that  the  prevssure  exerts  but  a  trifling 
influence  upon  the  rate  of  combustion,  appears  to  us  entirely  untenable. 
With  a  particular  sample  of  service  pebble-powder,  we  found  the  time 
required  for  burning  a  single  pebble  in  the  open  air  to  be  about  two 
seconds.  The  same  sample  was  entirely  consumed  in  the  bore  of  a  lO'' 
gun,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  burned  in  less  than  .009  of  a 
second." 

The  fact  has  also  been  clearly  established  by  recent  experiments  made 
in  France,  in  which  mealed  powder  was  driven  into  a  steel  tube  closed 
ftt  one  end,  and  then  burned  under  a  smaller  and  smaller  orifice  for  the 
escax>e  of  the  gas.  Care  was  taken  in  filling  the  tube  to  have  the  col- 
umn of  powder  of  a  constant  length  and  density.  These  experiments 
proved  that  an  augmentation  of  pressure  was  always  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  the  velocity  of  combustion,  and  that  this  result  was  ap- 
parent for  the  most  feeble  increments  of  pressure,  t 

When  we  consider  that  a  grain  of  powder  is  a  substance  more  or  less 
heterogeneous  and  porous,  it  should  seem  to  follow,  as  a  necessary 
result,  that  under  great  pressure  the  highly  inflamed  gases  would  be 
forced  into  the  softer  parts  and  interstices  of  the  grain  itself,  and  the 
velocity  of  combustion  thereby  enormously  increased.  That  the  com- 
bustion of  the  grains  does  not  proceed  in  parallel  layers  from  the  sur- 
fiace  to  the  center  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  appearance  of  half- 
bumed  grains  which  have  been  picked  up  after  discharge. 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  above  considerations,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  in  the  burning  of  a  charge  of  powder  where  a  certain  air-space  or 
windage  about  the  cartridge  is  allowed,  we  obtain  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  that  air-spaee,  the  conditions 
essential  to  a  slow,  deliberate  gasification  of  the  charge.  The  portion 
of  bore  allotted  to  the  charge  being  larger  than  where  no  windage  is 
allowed,  the  tension  of  the  gas  first  formed  will  be  lower,  and  inflamma- 
tion and  combustion  will  proceed  more  slowly.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  slower  evolution  of  the  gas,  the  inertia  of  the  projectile  will  be  more 
gradually  overcome  and  the  strain  upon  the  gun  will  be  less.  The 
maximum  tension  also  of  the  gas,  owing  to  the  larger  space  aflforded  for 
its  expansion,  and  its  consequently  lower  maximum  density,  will  be 
less,  and  both  the  velocity  of  the  prolectile  and  the  pressure  per  square 
inch  on  the  bore  of  the  gun  will  be  diminished.  The  operation  is 
analogous  indeed  to  that  which  obtains  by  the  employment  of  the  larger 
grained  and  denser  powders. 

*  Benton's  Ordnanoe  and  Gannery,  pages  51-52. 

tSarran  assumes  that  the  velocity  of  oombastion  is  proportional  to  a  positive 
power  of  the  pressnre;  bat  since  it  increases  less  rapidly  than  the  pressure,  the  ex- 
ponent of  that  power  mnst  be  less  than  unity. 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  air-spacing  in  thus  reducing  the 
velocity  and  pressure,  the  following  results,  extracted  from  the  pub- 
lished record  of  recent  experiments  with  a  38-ton  gun  at  Woolwich,  are 
presented : 


No. 

of  ronnd. 

Al 

r-8p> 
feeu 

tice, 

Chitrge  pebble 
powder,  Ibn. 

1    "    "           "        ", 
110 
110 

Shell, 
weight, 

Pallifier. 
Ptillitier, 
Palllser. 

and 
Iba. 

703 
703 

1 
Velocity,  feek  i 

I,  40?*  . 
1.311 

Pl^lWU 

iacb. 

re  toDS 
■qoare 

«.. 

SL8 

4.  -  -    -   

1 

lA.* 

6.. 



3 

110 

097} 

18. 7 

8.. 

4 

110 

Pftlliser, 

705 

1,013  ! 

tt.ft 

10.. 

6 

110 

Palliser. 

705 

876 

a9 

IS.. 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  ••••••  •••••• 

8 

no  , 

PAlltaer. 

701 

754  , 

7.4 

la. 

10 

110  ' 

PalUaer.  om 

569  ! 

1 

6.1 

Here  the  air-space  consisted  in  leaving,  successively,  an  interval  be- 
tween the  cartridge  and  the  projectile  of  0,  1,  2,  4,  &c.,  feet.    ; 

Now,  the  practical  application  of  these  facts  lies  ob\iou8ly  in  adding 
to  the  charge,  and  in  that  way  increasing  the  velocity,  until  the  latter 
reaches  to  the  highest  attainable  point  for  the  length  of  bore  or  powder- 
burning  capacity  of  the  gun ;  since  we  can  at  the  same  time  keep  down 
the  pressure  within  safe  limits  by  the  due  allowance  of  air-space.    The 
length  of  the  cartridge,  however,  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  if  that  ia 
too  great  relatively  to  the  diameter,  there  will  be  a  likelihood  of  the 
occurrence  of  those  extremely  dangerous  tensions  known  as  "wave 
pressures.''    The  shorter  and  fuller  the  charge  also,  the  more  favorable 
is  its  state  for  total  consumption  in  the  gun.    With  most  of  the  existing 
cannon,  owing  to  their  very  limited  length  of  bore,  it  is  not  possible  to 
realize  more  than  partially  the  vast  increase  of  power  thus  attainable 
by  means  of  air-spacing.    Hence  the  necessity  for  new  constructions, 
involving  as  their  prominent  features  great  length  of  bore  and  a  suita- 
bly proportioned  powder-chamber.    For  an  assumed  length  of  bore,  Uie 
largest  charge  that  can  be  usefully  employed  is  determined  from  the 
number  of  the  "volumes  of  expansion" — as  English  artillerists  term 
them — the  bore  can  contain;   that  is,  the  number  of  times  that  the 
volume  of  the  bore  can  contain  the  volume  of  the  charge.    The  lowest 
limit  of  this  ratio,  or  the  i>oint  below  which  no  increase  of  the,  charge 
will  sensibly  augment  the  velocity,  is,  of  course,  first  ascertained  from 
actual  experiment.     So  likewise  for  a  given  charge  the  appropriate 
length  of  bore  must  be  determined  from  a  consideration  of  this  same 
ratio. 

To  complete  our  view  of  the  subject,  let  us  trace  briefly  the  probable 
mode  of  action  of  the  explosive  or  propelling  force  in  the  ordinary  and 
in  the  chambered  gun.    In  the  first  case,  the  various  phenomena  of 
explosion  of  the  charge  occur  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time ;  the 
resulting  tension  of  the  gas  is  high,  and  the  projectile  is  subjected  to  an 
impulse  sudden  and  violent,  but  which  is  soon  exhausted  from  the 
relatively  small  weight  of  charge  employed  and  the  greatly  increased 
space  soon  left  by  the  movement  of  the  projectile  for  the  expansion  of 
the  gas.    Hence  we  obtain,  perhaps,  the  maximum  effect  per  pound  of 
powder,  but  also  a  relatively  high  strain  upon  the  gun.    In  the  second 
case,  we  obtain,  with  the  air-space  and  a  much  larger  charge,  at  first  a 
slower,  and  then  a  more  uniform  and  prolonged  pressure  upon  the  pro- 
jectile.   Motion  is  acquired  more  gradually,  and,  owing  to  the  large 
volume  of  the  gas  and  the  great  length  of  the  bore,  the  projectile  is 
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subjected  to  a  longer-continued  action  of  the  propelling  force.  We  thus 
obtain  ultimately  a  much  higher  velocity,  but  from  the  comparatively 
low  tension  of  the  gas  no  greater  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  piece  than 
in  the  case  of  the  unchambered  gun. 

Captain  Noble  and  Mr.  Abel,  in  the  rejwrt  already  alluded  to,  thus 
describe  the  operation  of  discharge  in  the  ordinary  case. 

"The  charge  of  powder  is  not  instantly  exploded,  but  is  generally 
ignited  at  a  single  point;  the  pressure  (commencing  at  zero)  goes  on  in- 
creasing at  an  extremely  rapid  rate  until  the  maximum  increment  i» 
reached.  It  still  goes  on  increasing,  but  at  a  rate  becoming  gradually 
slower,  until  the  maximum  tension  is  reached,  when  the  increase  of 
density  of  the  gas,  aided  by  the  combustion  of  the  powder,  is  just  coun- 
ter-balanced by  the  decrease  of  density  due  to  the  motion  of  the  projec- 
tile. After  the  maximum  of  tension  is  reached,  the  pressure  decreases, 
at  first  rapidly,  subsequently  slower  and  slower.''  • 

The  more  gradual  action,  then,  of  the  propelling  force,  which,  in  the 
ordinary  case,  occurs  only  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  combustion  of 
the  charge,  and  after  the  projectile  has  begun  to  move  from  its  place^ 
takes  place  fh)m  the  outset  where  a  suitable  air-space  is  allowed. 

Captain  Rodman  determined,  from  some  experiments  made  in  1859, 
in  which  he  employed  cast-iron  shells  of  different  interior  capacities, 
filled  with  one-fourth  the  weight  of  powder  they  had  previously  been 
found  to  contain,  that  "where  the  volume  of  powder  bears  a  constant 
ratio  to  the  space  in  which  it  is  burned  the  pressure  will  be  sensibly 
uniform."  t 

This  conclusion,  however,  which  is  only  a  reasonable  inference  ftt)m 
Mariotte's  law,  will  hardly  apply  "without  some  qualification  to  the 
altered  conditions  of  discharge  in  the  bore  of  a  gan,  where  the  powder- 
gases  seldom  reach  their  extreme  tension,  owing  to  the  enlarged  space 
afforded  for  their  expansion  by  the  displacement  of  the  projectile.  And 
as  this  displacement  occurs  the  more  readily,  accordingly  as  the  weight 
of  the  projectile}  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  area  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  propelling  force,  we  should  expect,  other  things  being  equal,  a 
higher  tension  of  the  gases,  and  therefore  a  greater  pressure  on  the 
walls  of  the  bore,  as  the  caliber  of  the  piece  is  enlarged.  Hence  the 
employment  of  coarser  grained  and  denser  powders,  or,  which  is  to  the 
same  effect,  more  allowance  of  air-space  in  the  larger  caliber8.§ 

The  control  which,  as  we  have  seen,  we  thus  obtain  over  the  burning 
of  gunpowder  by  means  of  air-spacing,  opens  a  new  field  for  investiga- 
tion and  progress  in  artillery.  Already  there  is  a  tendency  abroad  to 
desist  from  the  production  of  monster  guns,  and  to  employ  instead  guns 
of  smaller  caliber,  but  chambered  for  very  large  charges.  Of  course 
the  latter  feature  necessitates  a  considerable  increase  in  the  length  of 

*lf  theae  variatioDs  in  preHsnre  be  represented  by  a  cnrve,  it  woold  commence 
at  tbe  orisin  convex  to  the  axis  of  x,  woald  then  become  concave,  then  again  convex, 
and  would  finally  be  asymptotic  to  the  axis  of  x. 

Id  the  same  way  the  curve,  representing  the  velocity,  would  commence  by  be- 
ing convex  to  the  axis  of  abscisfiae;  it  would  then  become  concave,  and,  were  the 
bore  long  «n>u^h,  would  be  finally  asymptotic  to  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x. — 
(Researches  o  i  Explosives:  Fired  Gunpowder.    By  Captain  Noble  and  Professor  Abel.) 

tXhe  sitme  relation  is  expressed  by  the  formula  of  Count  Rumford,  also  deduced 
ftom  the  observed  pressures  in  a  close  vessel. 

tFoT  similar  projectiles,  the  area  subjected  to  pressure  increases  as  tbe  square, 
while  the  weight — the  resistance  to  be  overcome — increases  as  tbe  cube  of  the  caliber. 

$80,  too,  for  an  increase  of  charge  with  the  same  caliber,  the  same  proportional 
displacement  of  the  projectile  not  occurring  at  so  early  an  epoch  there  results  an  in- 
crease of  tension. 
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the  bore;  a  length  of  from  25  to  30  calibers  not  being  deemed  excessive 
where  the  weight  of  the  charge  eqnals  one-half  that  of  the  shot-.  The 
great  length  thus  entailed  on  the  gun  may,  in  some  respects,  prove  a 
source  of  inconvenience.  Another  objection,  suggested  in  connection 
with  the  high  velocities  attaine<l  and  the  comparatively  light  weight  of 
the  gun  itself,  is  the  severity  of  the  recoil.  This  objection,  however,  ii 
not  insurmountable. 

It  has  long  been  known  that,  by  reducing  the  diameter  of  the  carl- 
ridge,  the  strain  on  the  gun  might  be  diminished;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  this  knowledge  was  ever  utilized  for  increasing  the  chaige, 
and  thus  for  adding  to  the  velocity.  As  early  as  1833  Captain  Piobert 
of  the  French  artillery,  proposed  increasing  the  space  in  rear  of  the  ball 
by  diminishing  the  diameter  of  the  cartridge,  or  by  interposing  an 
elastic  wad  between  the  powder  and  ball,  in  order  to  prevent  the  very 
rapid  destruction  of  brass  siege-guns,  which  is  caused  by  the  use  of 
large  charges. 

Captain  Mordecai,  in  his  report  of  ^^Experiments  on  gunpowder," 
1842-^45,  states  in  his  conclusions:  ^^For  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the 
strain  on  the  gun,  1  propose  that  the  principle  of  increasing  the  lengtii 
of  the  cartridge,  by  reducing  the  diameter,  should  be  adopt^  for  heavy 
guns." 

In  referring  also  to  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  a  board  of 
French  ofQcers  at  Metz.  in  1636-'37,  on  reducing  the  diameter  of  tilie 
cartridge,  he  states:  ^^ Although  the  range  of  my  experiments  did  not 
allow  me  to  verify  these  results,  I  have  permitted  myself  to  make  the 
foregoing  remarks  on  the  Frendi  experiments  in  order  to  call  the  at^ 
tention  of  the  Ordnance  Department  to  a  matter  which  may  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  us,  in  reference  to  giving  increased  durability 
to  our  iron  guns,  and  diminishing  the  risk  of  accidents  which  have  been 
lately  of  Irequent  occurrence  from  the  bursting  of  these  guns." 

Captain  Bodman  also,  in  1857-'58,  made  a  series  of  experiments  to 
determine  "  the  effect  of  windage  in  the  cartridge  upon  the  pressure 
exerted  by  equal  charges."  His  results  confirmed  those  obtained  by 
earlier  experimenters. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  a  very  recent  day  that  experiments  is  this 
direction  took  such  shape  as  to  result,  finally,  in  the  true  application  of 
this  important  principle,  namely,  in  increasing  largely  the  powder-charge. 

During  the  experiments  with  the  80-ton  gun  in  England  in  187^77, 
when  every  effort  was  being  made  to  increase  the  power  without  com- 
promisingthe  safety  of  that  piece,  the  attention  of  the  English  authori- 
ties was  directed  to  certain  experiments  being  made  in  Germany  with 
an  increased  air-space  over  the  cartridge,  by  means  of  which  larger 
charges  were  employed,  with  the  attainment  of  higher  velocities,  and 
yet  with  moderate  pressures. 

Shortly  after,  the  Armstrong  6-inch,  and  8-inch,  and  the  Krupp  .5-inch 
and  9.45-inch  chambered  guns  were  produced,  burning  the  enormous 
charges  of  one-half  the  weight  of  their  projectiles,  and  with  the  attain- 
ment of  the  astonishing  velocity  of  2,100  feet — astonishing  from  the  fact 
of  the  very  moderate  pressure  accompanying  it. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  air-spacing,  attention  is  called  to  a 
conclusion  drawn  from  experiment  by  both  Captains  Mordecai  and  Rod- 
man, which  does  not  harmonize,  wholly,  with  the  foregoing  deductions. 

Captain  Mordecai  states  that  it  appears  from  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments, made  with  cartridges  of  different  diameters  and  lengths,  "That 
whilst  the  usual  diameter  of  the  cartridge  for  the  24-pounder  gun  as 
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now  established  (5".35)  is  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  force  of 
the  charge,  no  great  diminution  of  effect  arises  from  reducing  the  diam- 
eter to  5  inches;  on  the  other  hand,  the  force  of  the  charge  is  vastly 
reduced  by  hicreasing  the  diameter  of  the  cartridge  to  the  full  size  of  tl^e 
horeP 

He  tlien  proceeds  to  account  for  the  latter  result  (pp.  288-289,  "Ex- 
periments on  Gunpowder").  Captain  Eodman  states  (p.  179^  "Experi- 
ments on  Metals  for  Cannon'')  in  regard  to  the  results  obtained  in  his 
exi)eriments  on  the  effect  of  windage  in  the  cartridge,  in  a  42-pounder 
S.  B.  gun,  "These  results,  both  pressures  and  recoils,  indicate  that  the 
pressure  increases  tcith  the  windage  up  to  about  one  inch  windage^  beyond 
which  the  pressures  and  recoils  both  gradually  diminish  as  the  windage 
in  th«  cartridge  increases." 

This  apparent  anomaly  will  admit,  ijerhaps,  of  explanation  by  refer- 
ence to  those  principles  we  have  had  under  consideration.  To  quote 
Captain  Eodman's  own  words — ^used  in  another  connection — "from  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  vacant  space  around  the  cartridge,  all  the  pow- 
der that  was  burned  before  the  shot  moved  must  have  been  burned  in 
its  own  volume,  and  the  maximum  pressure  would  be  reached  before 
the  charge  would  be  nearly  consumed;"  the  force  of  the  gas  would  thus 
be  sufficient  to  roll  forward  the  spherical  shot,  offering,  as  it  does,  but 
little  resistance  to  motion,  at  an  earlier  epoch  of  the  combustion  than  is 
usual,  and  the  equivalent  to  an  air-space  be  produced  of  greater  extent 
probably  than  results  with  the  employment  of  the  service  cartridge; 
hence  a  falling  off  in  velocity  and  pressure. 

It  was  not  believed  that  such  results  would  obtain  in  the  case  of  a 
rifle-projectile,  which  offers  a  much  greater  resistance  to  motion;  the 
following  series  of  experiments,  therefore,  were  undertaken  at  the 
Proving  Ground,  Sandy  Hook,  K  J.,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  this 
point. 

(1.)  The  gun  employed  was  an  8-inch  rifle,  vented  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  bore. 

The  record  of  firing  was  as  follows: 


No.  of 
Toaods. 


2. 


Charge. 


Kind     of 
powder. 


«s  o  r 

c  « 


Weight 


Weieht 


of  shot.  '       Windage  over  cartridge. 


I 


30 
30 

30 


IdO    Service  windage  reduced  50 

percent 
180  !  None 


^Service  battering  charge. 


Mean. 


Velocity. 


Pounds.     Pounds. 

*35  I  ISO    Service  windage  about  ^  of  the  j 

I     diameter  of  the  bore.  | 

180  •  Service  windage. 


FmL 
1,382 

1,258 
1,263 

1.344 


Preeaore. 


Poundi. 
30.500 

90.000 
23.000 

25.500 


Gain,  due  to  entire  suppression  of  windage,  in  [  p^^^^^^'  k^k^^ 
33  OBD 


( Pressure,  5,500  pounds. 


hU 
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(2.)  Gun  employed,  3-inch  breech-loading  rifle,  vented  on  top. 
Thi 


le  record  of  firing  was  as  follows : 


No.  of 
roiuida. 


Kind  of  pow- 
dor. 


Weight  of  charge. 


2. 
2. 


J.  K.;  grain, 
3,900;  den- 
pity  1,725. 


PoondB. 

2 
2 


Onnoes. 


Weight     Windaee  over 
of  shot.  cATtndge. 


-  i- 


Poundg. 

m 


^  of  the  diameter 

of  thit  bore. 
None 


Velocity.   ! 


Ftet. 
1,209 

1,318 


ao^ssf 

34.754 


Gain,  due  to  entiresuppressionof  windage,in  {  Jjjj^^;  ^^^ounds. 

These  results,  taken  in  connection  with  the  others  that  have  been 
given,  would  seem  to  establish,  condusively,  the  tsust  of  the  unifomiity 
of  operation  of  the  laws  involved  in  air-spacing ;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  serve  to  explain  the  appar^it  exception. 


b  EXPERIME^ 


Raid 


■  . 

1^ 

■*•'  o 

u                            1         ©••-» 

!«-.   •            ,     Sua 

•  ®  §                 1       J3  !=« 

1  e .«                     ?  "- 

*5           :  o 

1  f     4.. 

ze    stada  1 

expoDd- 

4.: 

^as-chc'ck., 

I     3.1 

nze  stnds.  ,        6. 

,                   1 

i                     ! 

^ze  stads.  |        4. 1 

i 
!>er  bands. 

zi 

pding  gas- 
heck. 

I 
I 

mdinggas- 
'heck. 

I 


1 


1 1 


r 


2 


3 


f  d-UVC 


Weight 
to  \r 
piojt'c 


1  t 

1  t 
1  t 


* 


1  t* 

1  t* 

1  t 

1  t^ 


jilarly,  ap 

f '  in  the  B 

I  very  uiii 
h»«  Austr 
tt'el-hoop 
'),500  p«uj 

i 


I 

P 
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PLATE  I. 


HEAVY    RIFLED    CONS. 

ENGLAND. 


8  INCH. 
($1  r»«»; 


(Arfti*»t^«ftg) 


yf«AA 


125    INCH. 


tiK 


rt0-» 


T 


16    INCH. 


art  o 


SckU 

t»      ••        •  t*  «•  4*  ••  >««|ll«*««« 


Appendix  26—1880. 


PLATE  n. 


HEAVY    RIFLED    GUNS. 

KBUPP  S   WORKS. 


&i»5    INCH, 
(is  rof*s) 


IS-9^7      INCH. 


■  ^ . . ... 

i.;::.: 


^_  -tL.-._;~:_ 

,.» 1»;..L'J.. 


3»ii*te 


■1^ 


t 


15  75    INCH. 


■3»3-T 


•^^ 


Scale. 


«9  »•  M 
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HEAVY    RIFLED  GUNS. 
HALT. 
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PLATE  IV. 


HEAVY    RirLEO   CUNS. 


TRENCH    12-6    INCH 


RUSSIAN     12    INCH. 


AMERICAN     IZ25    INCH 

(h*  Tmri:) 


90fB 


Sola 


«^^»^     «•  »•  •* 


»»  )••■■••«••.' 
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HEAVY  RIFLED    GUNS. 


KRUPP     IZ   INCH. 
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ENGLISH     IZ    INCH. 


AMERICAN    12   INCH. 
(66  Tong.) 


Seal*. 


jaasaaoa 
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PROJECTILES 


HEAVY    RIFLED    CUNS. 

(CORED    SHOT) 


Appendix  38— IBSa 


RIFLED    HOWITZERS    AND     MORTARS. 
CCRMANY. 
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PLATE  VIII. 


RIFLED    HOWITZERS    AND    MORTARS. 

KBUPrS   WORKS 


«r  *. 


59    INCH 


8-26    INCH 
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APPENDIX  27. 

8HOWIN(i  STATIONS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THK  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ORDNANCE 

DEPARTMENT  ON  THE  IsT  OF  OCTOBER,  1880. 

ilauk  and  name.  Duty. 

HKKJADlER-^iEXERAL. 

Steptien  V.  Benet Chief  of  Ordnance. 

COU)\RIJI. 

1.  p.  V.  Hagner,  brevet  brigadier-general. .    Commanding  the  Watervliet  AvMeual. 

ii.  T.  T.  S.  Laidley,  brevet Commanding  the  Waterto wn  Ar«eDal. 

J.  J.  ( J.  Benton,  brevet Commanding  the  National  Armorj\ 

• 

MELTRXAXT-('01.(»\F.I>. 

1.  J.  McAllister,  brevet  colonel Commanding  the  Benicia  ArAoual. 

2.  S.  Crispin,  brevet  colonel Commanding  the  Ordnance .^gency ;  President  of  the  Ord- 

nance Board,  and  Con»trnctor  of  Ordnance. 
:i.  T.  (i.  Baylor,  brevet  colonel Commanding  the  New  York  Arsenal,  and  member  of  the 

Ordnance  Board. 
4.  .T.  M.  Whiitemore On  dnty  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  in 

temporary  command  of  the  Washington  Arsenal. 

MA.IOKrt. 

1.  A.  K.  Buffi ngt4>n,  brevet Commanding  the  A llejrheny  Arsenal, 

"2.  1>.  W.  Flagler,  brevet  lieutenant-colonel,    ("ommauding  the  Kock  Island  Arsennl. 

3.  A.  Mordecai,  bi'evet  lieu  tenant-colonel. .    Instractor  of  Ordnance  and  Gunnery,  Unite'd  States  Mili- 

tary Academy. 

4.  S.  C.  Lvford,  brevet  lieutenant  colonel  . .    Commanding  the  Frankford  Ai-senal. 

5.  F.  H.  Parker,  brevet Commanding  the  PIccatinny  Powder  Depot. 

6.  J.  P.  Farley Commanding  the  Kennebec  ArsenaL 

7.  L.  S.  Babbitt Commanding  the  Fort  Monroe  ArsenaL 

H.  W.  A.  Marye Commanding  the  A ugostA  ArsenaL 

9.  I.  Arnold,  jr (commanding  the  Indianapolis  Arsenal. 

10.  C.  ( 'omly Member  of  the  Ordnance  Board. 

• 

(  ArfAlNS. 

1 .  J.  H.  Rollins,  brevet On  sick  leave  of  absence. 

2.  J.  R.  Mc<  rinness,  brevet  major Commanding  the  Saint  Louis  Powder  Depot. 

3.  6.  W.  McKee.  brevet  major Assistant,  Kock  Island  ArsenaL 

4.  F.  H.  Phipps,  brevet Commanding  the  San  Antonio  Arsenal,  and  Chief  Ord- 

nance Officer  Department  of  Texas. 

r*.  J.  W.  Keilly,  bi-evet A  .Hsistant,  Watervliet  ArsenaL 

t>.  J.  A.  Kress,  brevet  major Commanding  the  Vancouver  ArsenaL  and  Chief  Ordnance 

Officer  Department  of  the  Columbia. 

7.  O.  E.  Michaelis,  brevet Assistant,  Frankford  ArsenaL 

8.  W.  Prince,  brevet On  sick  leave  of  absence. 

9.  C.  E  Dutton On  duty  under  the  Interior  Department 

10.  J.  G.  Butler Assistant,  Watertown  ArsenaL 

11.  C.Bryant Assistant  to  the  Constructor  of  Onlnance. 

1-2.  A.  L.'Vamey Assistant,  Watervliet  ArsenaL 

13.  J.  C.  Cliffoi-d A ssistont,  Watervliet  ArsenaL 

14.  J.  E.  (ireer Assistant,  National  Armory. 

15.  J.  Pitman AsMistaut,  Watertown  Arsenal  (on  duty  under  the  Interior 

Department). 

10.  C.Sbaler    Chief  Onlnance  Officer  Department  of  the  South. 

17.  U.Metcalfe Assistant,  Frankford  ArsenaL  and  Inspector  of  Contract 

Ammunition. 

Irt.  W.S.  Starring Assistant  to  the  Constructor  of  Oi-dnance. 

19.  C.S.Smith Assistant.  Ordnance  Agency. 

'20.  .<?.E.  Blunt ('hief  Ordnance  OtKcer  Department  of  Dakota. 

KIltST  LIEL  TKVAXn*. 

1.  F.  Heath Commanding  the  Chevenne  Ordnance  Depot. 

•2.  D.M.Taylor Chief  Ordnnnce  Officer  Department  of  the  Missouri, am. 

commanding  the  Fort  Leavenworth  Ordnance  Depot. 

3.  DA.  Lyle Assistant,  National  Armory,  and  memlK*r  of  the  Board  on 

Life-saving  Apparatus,  Jtc,  under  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

4.  J.  RockwclL  jr As<*istaut  Instructor  of  Ordnance  and  (iunnery,  Military 

Acailemy. 

5.  J.C.  Avrej* Commamling  the  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  Ordnance  Depot. 

r.l7 
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lUuk  and  Danu*.  I>aty. 

•  • 

«.  M.  W.  Lyon AMiaUnt,  BenicU  Arsenjil. 

7.  C.  W.  Whipple AsBUtAut  to  the  Couttmutor  of  Ordnance. 

H.  A.  H.  KuHM^il Aaiiiatant,  Watertown  Aj'Henal. 

9.  R  BInile,  jr AssiAtant,  National  Armory. 

10.  I.MarNott AsAUtAOt,  Rock  Island  AraenaK 

H.  C.  C.  Morrison Assistant,  National  Artiraiy. 

Iti.  K.  Kak(*r    AMiatant.  Kock  Island  Aiftenal. 

13.  O.B.  Mite  ham Actinit  AsHistant  Prufesiwr  of  the  French  Lausr(i*sc  aa4 

Enj^llsh  Studies. 

14.  H.  D.  Honip A snistant.  Fr«nkford  Arsenal. 

].'>.  L.  L.  Brufr  AsHistaaU  Rock  Island  Arsenal. 

16.  C.II.CLirk Assistant  to  the  Instructor  of  Ordnance  and  Giino«rj, 

United  States  Military  Academy. 

OUl>XA\(  K  ATltKKKKKI'F.ltA. 

K.  Injcersoll,  mi^w *^d  duty.  NHtional  Armorj*. 

W.  R.  Shoemaker,  captain 'jommandiog  the  Fort  Union  Araenal. 

H.  H.  Gilbivth.  captain On  sick  leave  of  abseace. 

S.  I).  Ellsworth,  captain On  sick  leave  ot  aiiaence. 

W.  A ilams.  captain On  datj.  Fuit  MiNirue  Ar«««naL 

A.  S.  M.  Morjnui,  captain On  duty,  Allegheny  Arsenal. 

W.  H.  Rf&ford,  captain On  dut3'.  Benicia  Arsenal. 

F.  Why t«,  captain  ^ On  aict  leave  of  absence. 

D.  J.  li'ounK,  captain  On  duty,  WaterrHet  Arvrnal. 

M.  J.  Gif  alish.  t-aptain < In  duty.  Aagnsta  Arsenal. 
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Appendices: 
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Appendix  1 : 
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Appent>lx2: 
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Appendix:^: 
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Appendix  4: 
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Appkndix  r>: 
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Appendix  6: 
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Appendix  7 : 
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under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1H80 3*i 

Appendix  H  : 

construction  of  a  3.17-inch  muzzle-loading  rifle 41 

Appendix  H»: 

construction  of  a  3.18-iuch  bretn-h -loading  chambered  rifle  (two  plates) 42 

Appendix  b^ : 

construction  of  an  ironflehl-rarriagefor  a3.18-iiich  bn-eih-loading  rifle  (two 
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Appendix  8"^ : 

construction  of  an  8-iucli  muzzle-loading  rifle  (converted)  with  an  increased 
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Appendix  H  : 
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Appendix  8^: 
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Appendix  9: 
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Appendix  9»: 
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Appendix  9**: 
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Appendix  10: 
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Appendix  11: 
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Apj'ENDix  V2: 

i-eport  on  a  new  cartridge-annealing  furnace,  by  Lieut.  Col.  J.  M.  Whitte- 

more,  Onlnance  Depaitmeut  (one  plate) OtjO 

Appendix  13:  , 

(lescriptiou  of  an  arm-rack  for  company  quarters,  by  Capt.  F.  H.  Phip]»s, 

Onlnance  Department  (one  plate) ^71 

Appendix  14: 

report  on  foreign  life-saving  apparatus,  by  Lieut.  D.  A.  Lyle,  Ordnaure 

Department  (nineteen  plates) -273 

Appendix  15: 

description  of  a  new  method  of  fastening  faking-boxes  for  the  life-saving 

servire,  by  Lieut.  D.  A.  Lyle,  Ordnance  De]>artment  (one  plate) 'Ul 

Appendix  Hi: 

descriptive  report  <m  two  galvanized  sheet-iron  faking-boxes,  de.sigue*!  for 
the  life-saving  s<'rvice,  by  Lieut.  I).  A.  Lyle,  Ordnance  Department  (two 

plates) :>>:> 

Appendix  17: 

on  the  1^.  S.  testing  machine :^>9 

Appendix  1H: 

on  the  militia :v'»7 

Appendix  19 : 

trial  of  the  (Jardner  mavchinc  gun  (six  plates) :^»^ 

Appendix  '20: 
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Appendix  21 : 
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Appendix  *22: 
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Appendix  23: 
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Appendix  24: 

instructions  for  the  care  and  use  of  cartridge  reloading  tools,  by  Lieut.  Col. 

J.  M.  WliitttMunre,  Ordnance  Depai*tnient  (one  plate) 4-21 

Appendix  2r» : 

extreme  ranges  of  military  small-arms,  by  C«)l.  J.  O.  Bent^m  and  ('apt.  John 

E.  (ireer,  Ordnance  Department  (four  plates) 4'25 

Appendix  26: 
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plates) Ai 

construction  report  of  an  t?-inch  muzzle-loading  rifle  (converted)  with 

an  increased  pit^ch  of  rifling 47 

constrnction  report  of  an  8-inoh  muzzle-loading  chambered  rifle  (con- 
verted) (1  plate) 4H 

progress  report  on  experimental  cannon  powders 51 

tests  of  bar-iron  used  in  the  fabrication  of  wrought-iron  tubes  for  con- 
verted rifles  54 

of  the  Ordnance  Board 57 

ordnance...* 51> 

the  standard  kinds  and  calibers. 59 

definitions 

cascabel,  breech,  base-ring,  reinforce,  &c 59,  ^) 

nomenclature  (model  of  1861  and  1874) 

rifled  gnns,  mortars,  breech-loading  guns,  &c 60,61 

dimensions  and  weights  of  standard  ordnance,  United  States  land  service .  62 

ordnance  and  ammunition  of  the  United  States  land  service 66 

dimensions  and  weights  of  retained  ordnance,  United  States  land  service.  70 

dimensions,  4&c.,  of  obeolete  ordnance,  United  States  land  service 72 

physical  properties  of  metals 74 

metals  used  for  construction  of  ordnance :  {See  Metals) 76 

American  metals  for  cannon:  {See  Metals) H^ 
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east-iron  guns 86 

standara  of  iron 66 

prooesa  of  manafactaring  cast-iron  cannon  npon  the  Rodman  plan 93 

observations  on  casting  guns  by  the  Rodman  method 102 

initial  tension,  how  detennioea;  its  object,  its  effect,  and  proper  limit...  100 

inspection  and  proof  of  ordnance 103 

8^1nch  converted  rifles :  (iSee  Rifled  guns) 104 

8-inch  converted  rifles,  muzzle  insertion  (Palliser) 118 

8-inch  converted  rifles,  breech  insi&rtion  (present  system) 121 

8-inch  muzzle-loading  rifle  (converted),  breech  insertion,  &,c 123 

bronze  for  cannon 126 

fabrication  of,  at  South  Boston  Fonndry 127 

3-inch  wrought-iion  field  rifle 131 

1.65-inch  breech-loading  mountain  gun  (Hotchkiss) 132 

the  Hotchkiss  revolving  cannon 134 

Catling  guns 137 

the  12.25-inch  muzzle-loading  rifle  (experimental ) 140 

the  10-inch  muzzle-loading  rifle,  converted  (experimental) 148 

the  8-inch  breech-loading  rifle  (experimental) 150 

the  3.5-iuck  bronze  rifled  field  guns,  Dean's  patent 156  • 

•examination  and  preservation  of  guns 158  ^ 

skidding  of  ordnance 159 

mechanical  tests 160 

the  Rodman  testing  machine  .... 160 

the  densimeter 167 

the  hydrometer 169 

the  Boulene^  chronograph -. 173 

mode  of  taking  gutti^percha  impressions  of  the  bores  of  guns 179 

formulas  pertaining  to  rifled  guns 180 

approximate  determination  of  the  center  of  gravity  by  experiment ;  method 

by  distorted  section f. 185 

tests  of  metals  for  guns  (table) 187 

£nelish  gun  metal  (table) 189 

Italian  bronze  (table) 189 

relative  properties  of  metals  in  general  for  tenacity,  malleability,dnctility, 

Ac 190 

percentage  of  velocity,  &c.,  with  United  States  service  guns  (table) 191 

projectiles  for  the  land  service. 197 

on  the  trial  of  the  ll-inch  muzzle-loading  rifle  No.  1 225 

trial  of  the  8-inch  breech-loading  rifle  No.  1 232 

trial  of  an  8-inch  experimental  muzzle-loading  chambered  rifle  No.  28 239 

trial  of  the  3.18-inch  breech-loading  chambertM.  rifle,  No.  774,  with  experi- 
mental field-carriage  249 

<    on  powders  for  the  4^inch  siege  rifle 250 

of  the  j^rincipal  oi»erations  at  Roick  Island  Arsenal 251 

on  foreign  life-saving  rockete  and  rocket  anparatus 273 

on  galvanized  sheet-iron  faking-boxes  for  the  life-saving  service :.25 

on  the  militia 357 

on  the  Weldon  range-finder 415 

United-States  testing  machine  ....  329 

Bbsources  : 

of  the  Ordnance  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880 ill 

Bbsponsibilities  : 

of -the  Ordnance  Department ir 

Rifled  projeotiles.    (See  Projectiles,  &c.) 
Rifled  guns  (see  also  Reports,  Metals) : 

the  most  powerful  existing  or  proposed,  at  the  commencement  of  1880 506 

the  3.17-inch  muzzle-loading  rifle,  description,  fabrication,  &o 41 

the  3.  Id-inch  breech-loading  chambered  rifle,  description,  fabrication,  dimen- 
sions, &.0 - 42 

the  8-iiich  muzzle-loadinpr  rifle  (converted)  No.  ^,  breech-insertion,  rapid 

twist,  description,  fabrication,  dimensions,  &c 47 

the  &  inch  muzzle-loading,  chambered  rifles  (converted),  breech  insertion, 

with  a  coiled,  wrought-iron  tube,  &,o 48 

description,  rifling,  venting 48 

inspection,  principal  dimensions 49 

diameters  of  bore 50 

the  bar-iron  used  in  the  fabrication  of  the  wrought-iron  tubes  for  converted 

rifles 54 
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8-iiioh  dbn  verted  rifles 104 

mannfaotare  of  the  bar-iroD 105 

welding  the  bars 107 

coiling 107 

welding  the  coils 106 

welding  the  sections 109 

fabrication  of  the  tnbes 110 

rifling •• 113 

lapping 115 

inspection,  and  instruments  used  in 115-117 

marks 118 

6-inoh  converted  rifles,  moule  insertion  (Palliser) 118 

parts,  the  casing •' 118 

the  coiled  wroa^ht-iron  tnbes 119 

dimensions,  vanations  allowed 120 

6-inoh  converted  rifles,  breech  insertion  (present  system) 121 

parts,  the  casing 121 

6-inoh  mnEsle-loadins  (converted)  rifle  from  a  10-inch  Rodman  smooth-bore 
by  lining,  by  breecn  insertion  with  a  coiled  wroaght-iron  tnbe,  having  a 

Jacket  shrunk  on,  Ac 123 

description , A 124 

rifling 124 

venting,  fabrication 125 

inspection,  and  principal  dimensions 126 

fabrication  of  oronze  guns  at  South  Boston  Foundry 127 

3-ineh  wrought-iron  field  rifle 131 

1.65-inch  breech-loading  mountain  gun  (Hotchkiss) 132 

Srincipal  dimensions 133 

imensions  of  cartridge,  A« 133 

service  of  the  piece 134 

Hotchkiss  revolving  cannon 134 

the  general  system 134 

the  operation  of  the  mechanism,  Ao 136 

dimensions,  dbc,  of  the  gun 136 

Hotchkiss'  revolving  cannon,  light  field  model,  caliber  1.45 136 

weights  and  dimensions 137 

Gatling  gnns,  description,  dbc 137 

the  12. 2finoh  mnzEle-Ioading  rifle,  experimental 140 

rifling,  venting,  fabrication 141 

furnaces  and  iron 141 

gun- pit  and  flask 141 

casting,  cooling,  turning,  and  boring 142 

tests 143 

inspection 144 

principal  dimensions 144 

foundry  hUtory  of  the  l2,2Mm€h  mtufgle-loading  rifle 145 

iron  used,  coal  consumed 145 

character  of  test  sticks 146 

record  of  casting 146 

pooling  tables 146 

mechanical  tests 147 

initial  tension 147 

the  10-inoh  muzzle-loading  rifle  (converted),  experimental 148 

description 148 

rifling,  venting,  fabrication 1^ 

the  8-inch  breech-loading  rifle,  experimental 150 

description 1S8 

rifling,  chambering,  and  venting 153 

fabrication,  Ac 154 

princinal  dimensions 156 

the  3.5-incn  bronze  rifled  fleld  gruns.  Dean's  patent 156 

fabrication 156 

tests 157 

density  and  tenacity 158 

preservation  of  rifled  breech- loading  guns 159 

skidding 159 

mechanical  tests  of  the  metals  composing 160 

tables  of  comparative  power  of  American  and  European  heavy-rifled  ord- 
nance   •• ..  19S 
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the  11-inch  mazzle-loftding  rifle  Vo.  1 .*.....  225 

the  carriage.. ••• 225 

powders 225 

projectiles 225 

effectsof  the  trial  on  the  gun 225 

on  the  carriage 226 

table  of  enlargements ■. 227 

record  of  flrinffs  for  endurance 230 

the  8inch  breech-U>adlng  rifle  No.  1 232 

trial  of,  for  endurance 232 

effects  on  the  gun  and  carriage 233 

record  of  firings • 234 

table  of  enlar^ments 238 

the  8-inch  experimentid  muzzle-loading  chambered  rifle  No.  28 239 

the  oarriagei  powder,  projectiles,  £c 239 

effects  of  the  trial 240 

record  of  firings 241-46 

table  of  enlargements 247 

the  3.18  inch  breech-loading  chambered  rifleNo.  774 24^ 

the  4f-inch  siege  rifle : 

powdertffor 250 

a  set  of  tables  and  plates  showing  the  principal  dimensions  and  elements  of 
fire  of  the  most  powerful  rifleid  guns  existing  or  proposed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1880 ^ 506 

table  showing  comparative  practice,  with  rifled  howitzers  and  smooth-bore 

mortars 515 

table  of  the  weights,  dimensions,  charges,  &c,  of  the  most  powerful  service 

and  experimental  guns  existing  in  1H80 fictcinff  514 

table  of  dimensions,  &c,  of  European  10  and  11  inch  rifled  howitzers  and 

mortars facing  514 

BiFLBS.    {See  Rifled  guns.  Small-arms.) 
Rockets,  ufe-savino  (19  plates) : 

report  on 273 

Bock  ISLAND  arsenal: 

construction  of  workshops  at iv 

report  of  operations  at 251 

SODMAN  TESTING  MACHINE :  (iSm  Testing  machine) 160 

RossET,  General  : 

experiments  on  Italian  bronze 189 

Russell,  Lieut.  A.  H. 

report  on  the  Weldon  range-finder 415 

San  Antonio  Arsenal: 

need  of  additional  land  for  the  erection  of  shops,  A^ t 

Scales,  Hon. :  (H.  R.) 

from  the  Committee  on  the  Militia  submits  a  report  to  aeocnnpany  a  bill  on 

the  reorganization  of  the  militia 357 

Small-arms: 

extract  from  the  Armv  and  Navy  Journal  on  the  rifles  used  at  Creedmoor..  x 

number  manufactured  at  the  National  Armory  during  the  fiscal  year xv 

number  in  store  as  a  reserve  .supply t...  xv 

the  freat  superiority  of  the  Sprin^eld  rifle xv 

it  wul  not  be  superseded  by  anything  short  of  a  magazine  arm xv 

extreme  ranges  of  military  small-arms xvii 

comparative  trials  of  the  Springfield  and  the  Martini-Henry  rifles 425 

weights,  dimensions,  &c.,  of  the  small-arms  of  the  leading  nations  of  the 

world 435 

long-range  firing,  experiments  with  the  Springfield  and  Martini-Henry 

rifle 437,441 

the  time  of  flisht  of  bullets  determined  by  the  telephone 441 

tables  of  results  of  firing  at  3,500,  3.000,  and  2,000  yards  with  the  Spring- 
field, Martini-Henry,  and  Sharp's  rifles 443-44^ 

summary  of  results  of  firing  at  Saudy  Hook  with  the  Springfield,  Martini- 

Henrjr,  and  Sharp's  rifles 449,450 

trials  with  heavy  bullets,  grooved  and  lubricated,  fired  frt>oi  rifiee  with  va- 
rious twists  aud  numbers  of  grooves,  as  compared  with  the  service  and 
patched  bullet  fired  from  the  Spring^eld  service  and  long-range  rifles 

respectively 45(^ 
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Bummafyof  reenltsof  firiuffat  1,000,  800.  500,  and  300  yards 454-467 

deviations,  ^bo.,  at  different  ranges  and  aates ] .•.458-^50S 

Smith,  Capt.  Charles  8. : 

a  set  of  tables  and  plates  showing  the  principal  dimensions  and  elements 
of  fire  of  the  most  powerful  rifled  guns  existing  or  proposed  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  year  1880 SOS 

Sprinofibld  RiFLB( 5m  Small  arms):  ' 

has  no  superior  and  will  not  be  superseded  by  anything  short  of  a  mag^m- 

sine  gun xr 

power  of  the  Springfield  rifle  and  carbine 448 

will  disable  and  possibly  kill  with  the  service  cartridge  at  nearly  3,000  yarda .        449 

Statks  and  Territorirs: 

arms,  &c.,  distributed  to,  under  law  for  arming  and  equipping  militia....  .32,  381 
arms,  dbc,  distributed  to  Territories  and  States  bordering  thereon,  under 
Joint  resolutions  and  acts  of  Congress 38 

Stations  and  duties: 

of  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Department iv,  517 

Tables: 

percentage  of  velocity  realized  and  energy  per  pound  of  powder  with  United 

States  service  guns J 191 

of  comparative  )>ower  of  American  and  European  heavy-rifled  ordnance. ..        199 

of  comparison  between  United  States  and  European  light  siege  rifles 193 

cannon  and  ammunition  of  the  United  States  Navy 194 

a  set  of  tables  and  plates  showing  principal  dimensions  and  element-s  of  fire 
of  the  motft  poweriul  rifled  guns  existing  or  proposed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1880 facing       514 

Target  practice: 

the  match  at  Creedmoor x 

victory  of  the  Army  team  from  the  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri x 

the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  on  the  rifles  used x 

the  use  of  round  balls  with  reduced  charges  for  gallerv  practice 391 

the  operation  of  manufacturing  round  bullets  for  gallery  target  practice. .       400 

Targets,  paper  : 

description  of  machine  for  printing 261 

for  ga  11  ery  target  prao  tioe .' 397 

Telephone: 

first  use  of,  in  determining  time  of  flight  of  projeotilee xyii,442 

Territories  and  States  bordering  thereon:  j_^ 

arms,  Ao,f  distributed  to,  under  joint  resolutions  and  acts  of  Conness ^ 

Testino  machine  (United  States)  (See  United  States  testing  machine): 

snooessof  the  most  perfect  testing  machine  in  the  world ri 

the  value  of  its  det^minations  to  the  government,  and  to  the  scientiflo  and 

industrial  interests  of  the  whole  country tI 

message  ^m  the  President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  memorial  and 

other  papers  in  the  case  of  A.  H.  Emery 389 

report  of  the  Committee  on  Claims  (H.  R.),  case  of  A.  H.  Emery 350 

The  Rodman  teeUngwuuihine 160 

capacity  of 161 

recording  the  strain 164 

crushing  force 164 

indenting  force 164 

errors  of 166 

measuring  instruments  used  with 166 

the  densimeter  (used  in  connection  with> .'. 167 

the  hydrometer  (used  in  connection  witn) 169 

Tests  of  bietals  for  cannon  (^« Metals): 

experiments  of  General  Uchatius,  of  Austria 187 

Thread  vblocimetbr  (Benton^s) ;-      412 

UcHATius,  General  (of  Austria) : 

experiments,  tests  of  metals  for  cannon 187 

United  States  testinq  machine:  (^  Testing  machine) vi 

Yelocimeter  : 

Benton's  electric 40T 

Benton's  thread 412 

Velocity  of  pro.tectile8  : 

determination  of,  by  Benton's  Electro-Ballistic  machine 403 

Watrrvlibt  arsenal: 

the  high  estimate  of  the  Army  and  militia  of  the  manufactures  at T 
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Page. 
Weldon  range-finder  : 

report  on * .. .      415 

Whittemore,  Lieut.  Col  J.  M.  : 

report  of  a  new  cartridge -annealing  fnrnnee  in  use  at  Frankford  Arsenal..       269 
experiments  on  round  balls  witb  reduced  charges  for  gallery  target  practice .       392 

target  for  gallery  target  practice ■. 397 

instmctions  for  the  care  and  use  of  the  Frankford  arsenal  hand  tools  for  re- 
loading cartridges 421 

Wrought-iron  tubes: 

for  converted  rifles,  tests  of  bar-iron  used 54 
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